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PREFACE. 



The feelings that the Editor is prompted by, at the close 
of the First Volume oT Thb Magubt, are mmilar to thoiie 
of the commander of a veesel, oli its arrival at the first port 
after a dangerous voyage. The supporters of his work he 
cannot but regard as hw steady comrades, who forsook hhn 
not when his fragile bark was toamd to and fro on the 
ocean of contemporary rivalry, and who rejoiced with him 
when the approving gale of public opinion wafted him tp 
the; harbdur c^ success^ 

To descend from metaphor, to plain tnatter of fact. The 
success Thb Litbrart Maokbt has C3ip0rie9ced from n 
generous and discerning Public, demands the. grateful 
acknowledgments of every person concerned in the under- 
taking. It would be humility next to injustice^o say that 
nothing has been done on their part to merit that high 
distinction. On the contrary, neither labour or expence 
have been regarded in rendering the Maon bt worthy of 
patronage. With that intent, individuals of high literary 
talent and reputation have been engaged, and liberally 
remunerated, for furnishing our pages with matter that 
will be read with as much pleasure a century hence, as it 



IT PREFACE. 

affords at the present day ; an instance, we believe, unpre«« 
cedented in the annals of the hebdomadal press: the 
Maonet being the 'only publication, amidst the astonishing 
number that weekly make their appearance, that is com- 
posed of Original ArYicles. 

Instead of feeling vain, and growing careless, with the 
consciousness of superiority ^the success we have heretofore 
experienced, so far from quenching that spirit of emulation 
that we have hitherto been actuated by, will serve as a 
sfitnulusr for <nttfett^et d^d mota tmetgedic e«^iM8« We 
c/Skr m>' ple^ feit 6itt tvMft ixeapAMM, other Am 
yvhM WlB«t<9 atrc<ad)i p^itinMiit hoitf ift ordbc Uy fmrf^ 
otir xmSefilikkAg isMmi^A i^ beictriM inrlo effect, ve 9f» 
UiViTigio be jit^ed b)FtiMtfiTiiiiilnU»oSth^fo 
vorfume, in which chreny impfwemedt iKat fh^ if orii i» su$h 
ceprtible of, eilher ng Nffardi Klorarjr ii)iM9r». or.firi^[dH« 
eftibellidhfkienfs, wilt be fb'oii4; wfaadhb Hia hopedi mUpot 
only sustain the proud character mat wdrk i|lr«^y poi* 
sesses, %ui t()s^ fMdev the Mampv the eentct of A^HIM^c- 
tioisr m 4e hebdt^tiiadal preas of the moil elLligblei|fli4 •M 
ItotLtiMng tity of the world. 

London^ 
Paternoster Row, June 1824. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

Thanks to ihe enterprising spirit of the affe» the first appearance of 
new publications has become a matter, of su^ daily occurrence, that an 
editor has no longer any occasion to introduce himself with that parade of 
professions and formalities, which so much embarrassed the periodical 
authors of the last century. Yet metbink^ there was something respectAil 
in the custom of stepping forward, as it were, with a bow, to bespeak the 
public favour, and announce the nature of that acquaintance which the 
writer was ambitious of forming with his readers. 

It is no trifling effort for a person of any diffidence to address, either 
by speech, or writing, so large and various a body as I would fain hope 
will honour me with their attention. Amidst the endless diversity of 
tastes, habits, tempers, and characters, which enter into the composition 
of a community like ours, to which class shall I first address, myself? 
For the success of the present Number, I feel strongly disposed to relj 
upon the lovers o€ novelty. With a view to secure their imuM^diate 
patronage, I enjoined the Printer, at his peril to omit, a conspicuous figure 
of 1. I need, therefore, only refer to the date, and assure them that this 
reaOy is the genuine first Number of a work " just published." " So 
much the worse,'' will be the involuntary exclamation of the antiquary : but 
I must b^ of him not to visit upon the subsequent Numbers the punish* 
ment of a fault which I faithfully promise shall never be repeated. And 
whether the Magnet shall continue till the completion of a century, 
must partly depend upon the continuance of his subscription. He may 
rest satisfied that I will do my best to procure for it the merit — and J 
think it no small one — of an honourable old age. . The clieerfiil shall 
find me ready to contribute all the entertainment I am master oi^ besides 
inviting the greatest wits of my acquaintance to contribute every possible 
drollery " within the limit of becoming mirth." From this class of read- 
ers, hdwever, I shall expect a proportionate return of good-humour and 
indulgence. Having taken the' case of the grievous into serious consider- 
ration, I am in treaty with a love-sick gentleman, who having been lately 
jilted, is in a most unhappy frame of mind fi)r administering to their 
melancholy gratification : and should, his effusions prove attractive, I may 
be induced to opeh a correspondence with some sentimental student at 
one of the German universities, for an occasional supply of the moat 
sorrowfiil sorrows that can be reared in that nursery of dolour and sen* 
timentality. This promise is, however, merely contingent. It n^y, per- 
haps, be expedient, ,for the benefit of the dull, that I now and them 
appear a little heavy ; but my readers in general, and the learned in par- 
ticular, will please to undmtand, that Uiis heiivisiiftss will be perfectly 

vo. I. — Fourth Editum. ^ b 
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classical, and as much after the manaer of Homer's as I can render it;* 
Thus, should the Magnet fail to prove universally attractive, it will not 
be for want either of good-will, or of strenuous exertion, on my part. I 
have only to. entreat patience^ and a perseverance in baying the Work, 
till the appearance of that Number which shall entirely coincide with the 
tastes and opinions of the respective purchasers ; after which, it shall be 
my constant anxiety to confirm their favourable prepossession. Some, 
indeed, there are, whose favour I neither covet, nor shall endeavour to 
obtain. Those who can find j^easvre in the detail of privttte scandal, in 
the de&mation of public men, in looseness, vulgarity, and profaneness, 
must seek for gratification elsewhere. Yet, in serious truth, it would 
afford the highest satis&ction, could I persuade but one individual to 
forego such unworthy pursuits, for the higher, wA more real enjoyments 
of innocence and rationality. 

I own there is something v^ry like presumption in publishing a work 
which is partly to consist of Essays, whilst our literature is already en- 
riched with sp.many invaluable writings of that denomination. . The Essay 
appears to have been a species of composition peculiarly acceptable to the 
English, ever since they became capable of estimating the value of learn- 
ing and refinement. Our rapid progress within the last two centuries, in 
every department of knowledge and civilization, can be attributed to 
nothing with so much propriety, as to the diffusion of useful and elegant 
instruction in the periodical labours of the British Essayists. It is they 
who have fiimiliarized the principles of science to men of plain good 
sense, and have inspired individuals engaged in the ordinary occupations 
of life, with a taste for those polite and liberal arts which, exciting the 
best feelings of our nature, promote the comforts and elegancies of social 
life, while they contribute in no small degree, to the greatness and stability 
of empires. 

Bacon may be considered the founder of English essays, as well as of 
that snbHme philosophy which they were admirably calculated to render 
popular. His essays '* are the institutes of a science which all wish to 
learn ; but how few, in comparison, are interested in the * Novum Orga- 
num.' " The first periodical essayist deserving of note, is Steele, the 
editor of the Tatler, — a work designed, as he expresses it, *^ to expose 
the false arts of life, to puU off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and 
ostentation; and to recommend a generu simplicity in our dress, dis- 
course, and behaviour.^ Although Steele was unquestionably a clever 
and successful writer, this production could never have come down to us 
widi the great character which it possesses, had it not derived from its 
contributors, and especially firom Addison, a lustre and importance, which 
will entitle it to celebrity so long as a taste for fine writing remains 
amongst us. The good-nature displayed by Sir Richard under these cir- 
cumstances, — which might have given rise to envy in a less ingenuous 
bosom, — ought never to be passed over. Speaking of the assistance 
rendered him by Addison in this undertaking, he says, " This good office 
he performed with such force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that 
I fared like a distressed prince, who caSs in a powerful neighbour to his 
aid — I was undone by my auxiliary." 

In the Spectator,. Addison appeared to still greater advantage: here, 
being rdeased firom the desultory arrangement of the Tatler, which must 

* AUquando bonus donmtat Iiomenis»— Hon. 
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have proved inednvenient to his gening, he produced a number of regular 
treatises in consecutive papers, aim discoursed upon all kinds of subjects, — 
from the ttost siddime, to the most femiliar,— -in a style both of thought 
jmd diction^ whicU, fbr ease, delicacy, simplicity, and aptitude, can never 
be excelled ; and I much doubt whedier any subsequent writer 'can justly 
be said to have equalled it. . ' 

The Guardian was intended by Steele, Ae editor, Ho/r a contihimtton of 
the Spectator ; but its plan has been considered too limited to accomplish 
the design. Professing to convey instruction and advice from a gneri^Ksn 
to die wards intrusted to his care, it might con8iM:ently inculcate die 
duties and proprieties of life ;- but it was litde adapted to embrace the 
snbdeties of literary specnktiOnB. 

The three works already named, ckim the ftrst rank amoi^ our periodic 
cal writings, as well for their superior excellence, as for the priority of 
iheir date. They have been succeeded 'by many publications, popular in 
their day, and still wordiy of a high reputation. The sonorous phrase- 
ology of Dr. Johnson's essays is the vehicle of much elegant conception, 
and of much sound advice ; which fatter might be followed- with profit, by 
many wh(^ in their blind censure of his language, are too apt to disr^^rd 
the sentiments which it conveys. Then we also have the spirited Adven^ 
tarer, the polite Worid, the humorous Connoisseur, and a host of others, 
all excefient in dieit way, and worthy to be honoured widi the designation 
of British Classics. The es8a3rs of Goldsmith must not be forgotten; in 
which one is at a loss to know whether humour or padios, composure 
or vivacity, contributes most to our delight. I shall name oi^y one more, 
Vicesimus Knox, whose venerable person and amiable character are stffl 
'fresh in our remembrance. His moral and literary essays will endear Mb 
memory to the virtuous and intelligent of every age. 

Had I pointed to these lumintfHes for the purpose of provokhig a Com- 
parison, from which the best of living writers might shrill with arpprehen*- 
sion; the reader would do weH to i^ect my lucubrations with derisioii 
and contempt. But as every body diat can wield a pen is writing* tn one 
periodical or another, and as the province of die essayist is w^mtted, and 
his materials are inexhaustible, I may be allowed to enter the lists with 
my. contemporaries. 

Those who have fatt>nred-me with a perusal thus &r^ must hat« expe- 
rienced to their comfort, that the merit of this paper is -not intended to 
consist in a small Q^, or closely-printed columns. I really hav^ too 
much regard for them, to subject dieir eye^sight to so injurious a trild as 
the penudl' of small print. Wishii^ to depend rather upon die quidity, 
than die quantity of contents, it will be sought to mfhse as' mudh spirit as 
possible, and to exclude whatever is nnthmt end in either sense '«»f die 
phrase. Herein consists die chief merit of our plan r having only a fow 
moderate ps^es to ffil weekly, diere will be no necessity to fi^rieaie 
tedious introductions, or to spin out our articles with a tenuovM pr«lkd^. 
To prove the sincerity of this last profession, I fchrfhwith oonckide my 
prefatory observations. 
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It does not appear likely ihait the Platonic syatem of love aiid inend- 
sfaip shonld ever ' beicome fashionable. . The ronaantie and s^timental 
attachments of lovers^ have been a fruitful theme for the xiQ|v:^li8t,. and 
the ol^serVejT of life and manners, in every age and country* .. But 
Phitonic attachment is too cold, and UfislesSf to interest the. many,. Lov^ 
founded on esteem, as it. is the most noUe^ so is it the mo^t constant of 
t^ passions ; but the liaisons of love, aiid of Platonic irieodship».ar^ alto- 
gether dissimilar. I ivould not infer from this, that friendship cannot 
exist in great purity; for history shews the contrary. , But it e^ifited only 
ftST a period of time. Its duration was fleeting.! It found no ^* co^tinu^ 
ingcity.^' A Pykdes, a Damon, a Pliny, appeared at remote intervals* 
Nmther is' friend^^xip at all times equal. My nriend docs not always " iaf^ • 
the man ieko inures me** But love knows not this ^' cold medmmJ*. It 
must either passionately adore, or hate. It was the enthusiastic nature 
of this passion, that in the Gothic ages incited so many of its adn^irers to 
perform such memorable acts of heroism and devotion^ While the knights 
temjdiurflr, marching under the banner of the cross, carried war and de- 
vastation into the east: the troubadours of- Proveive, — those wandering 
«minstrels, the very essence of whose existence appeared to consist in gal- 
lantry,— ^traveDed through different countries, chaunting forth the praises 
of beauty, in strains to which no lady could Ibten with indifFerepce. An- 
other, and a more extraordinary race of beings, whotappeared to unite 
the ofiposite characters of the lover and the monk, flourished about the 
aiiddk of the thirteenth century. They called themselves " Tbe Frat^r* 
nity of the Penitents of Love." Engaged in voluntary .acts of penajojce 
&r the cause of tii^ .deity whom .they -iltrshipped, they enveloped them- 
jielves in the tfaickest garments during tne. heats of sumimer, and in the 
winter, were clad in the lightest and thinnest habilimente. Thus, at one 
■seasMi, the warmth cf their adoration .was evinced by the texture of the 
iglMinent in^ which they were en^irapped, while, at another, they wished 
to shew that the flame of love burnt with an ardour, which the frosts of 
winter could neither diminish, nor destroy. It is not known what became 
of these penit^n^, or whether some of them did .not die martyrs to love 
■ ^d coQstancy: for one sufferer had a penance of two years' silence 
.4Qiposed on him by thie oljgect of his affections. 

A Platpnic affection may extend itself to various objects, since maay 
may oommaod pur esteem who yet can nev^r awaken our Ipve. But love 
endures not division; it cherishes no secondary aflectkips, A modern 
writer has b^utiflilly observed, " If we love ardently, we can love but 
onoa I that enchanting passion, with all its train :(^ hopes and fears, its 
jriqi^ures and its ecstacies, can only be feh in that age when bliss seems 
waiting upon fruition; every emotion which we fed in..lihe autumn or 
the evenipg of our days, is 1^ the last leaf which. has surviv)ed its fel- 
lows on the withering tree. It has lost its verdant hue, and only pre- 
served its form to shew that it once flourished under kindlier aspects." 
This warmth of fedhng, which oootribtites so much to the intensity and 
purity of this passion, could not endure in its original freshness, from 
youth to age, on the Platonic system. The conjugal attachment of that 
wedded female, who declared, that during a pisriod of , fifty y^ara,'. she 
never was separated fhym her* boikaiid for more than twelve heura,*^ is 
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mpAfBt itn^ inttaiioe of that coniiniuniB hi^ptneM, ixm «Qd uaalteyed^ 
which ii likdor to accompny the Jo?e which -iMHiaUy takas itft ttatioB at, 
the fireaidei. and in the in(iEUitine circle. Calmly and iierendy it gVAfM 
idoag, and^ passing hy iasensiblegiada^iona, .frpm one period of. fife, to 
noother, it finda at Imt a peacefiu. retreat in th^ graye, to be, peyhape, 
renewed, with inoonfeivahl^ purityi in a better ivorld. W^ know enough- 
also' of the warring paations and raiiiguided .motiyee which actuate anan* 
kind not to b^ aware, bow much this placid atate contijbutea to |he.' 
general good, and how greatly it tends tp prdong.the existence oC np#ll«. 
But I%itoniG lot!e*-^f ever slidi aq afifeotion t^iare .were—^knpws no^tungi 
of thia. It comm^iieesi. I aiQypose, in aiforsnl piapnQf; is Qontinui^ 
with evide^ eonstirainti and at remote inter^ak of time;, and. terminatoi' 
with mdifpbrencer if not widi disgust. . Tl^it Plato was a 0eat advopatO) 
for thia peevdiar species of afibction^ jcaniiot be doubted*^ But the 6^)^^ 
philosopher must have been aware, that the cherished Avoiiri^ of hi# 
mind Ittid ^no existence in nature, .and that its eyidant tendenQr. was (pren 
mislng thci possibility of its power) to cf nder the, whole hum^n face apa? 
thetie and unactusfted by Ae motives, of generosity^ he^^vdence^ . ov 
sensihihty* The precepts of Zeno would here have had full effect» and 
a stoical indifference would hanre beea cberisbed, towards the most 
j^asiikg and (under ]^per rcgulaticHis) the i90St virtuous of the huma^ 
passions. Indeed love, foanded on esteem, has haen piv^rly termed m 
t^etiian rather than 9i pastime because it invotyes a desire of t$^ happiness 
of its object. It must, however* be confessed^ tlutt on a aimple inspectaoQ 
of history it will fcppear that the %yptiansy Greeks, and Romans, knew 
nothing of the puri^ of disinterasted lov^. ; Achilles» in tt^ .lUad, d^ 
misses^ the captive gui Briseis without any ^qao^ioBS of .djsappo^ted; love» 
bat rather of wounded pride-r*- ..,, 

Oi^£ <^^, aKre ff m^,* c. r. X.^Ilisd^ b. i» v. 308; 

— '- — '• ^No more Achilles drtiws' 

His conqttering sWord in any wotaae^i csasif.-^apx. ■ ■■* 

The version of Pppe is not so strong as the original, ^r there' it Is, lite- 
rally, '' I shall not fight with my hands on account of a girl, neither With 
you, nor with any one else." In the paiting scene between Hector axiA 
Andromache, which is exquisitely tender, deucate, and affecting, the poet 
has, however, depicted conjugal love in its true and unsophisticated form. 
All her hi^inness centres in his presence, and all her affliction is awakened 
by hb departure an(d anticipated death. ' % ■ 

•TEicrop, drdp vv fAol iaat irariip Kal vorvta fAtirtip, 
*RSi Katrlyvifroe, ^i) ^ fiM Smkspdc mtpamlnic. , 
'AXX* iyt vvr eAiaif>£» leal aiirov ftlfir* eire itvpyfj , ' ] 
Ml) val^ ^pfartiedp dtlritt XVpf/v re ywacjca'—Jliad, bl vi. v. 439. 

Yet white my Hector still survives, I see 
My Cither, mother, brediren, all in thee. 
Aus ! my parents, brothers, kindred^ all, 
Qnce more will perish, if my Hector frlL^-PoPB. 

Fkto, well acquainted with the disposition of his ciwutrymeut. and t)ia 
manners of dm agein-which he ih^, wiihed, hi common with other phn 
losopheni, to reform the general impurity of life, and to substitute a finer 
and ptorer feeling in the place of mere senaual desire. But love, aug- 
mented by estaem, is not a pure, spurituali injcoiqfmreal affection: it m 
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aome^img fkr ftibire'estifhablb. ' The rcymantie instanees of kkachaiet^ ao 
cotaofmottinthe^^flV^iini nations, imd in Ihe'diisk a^,<didflbfc toiieem 
mind alone ^ the passion which gave to theilr life half its vidue, was not 
associated with an ethereal essence j or a visionary form';' it' was a natHtal 
and domestic affection ; and from it they derived true felicity. Love in 
tliehi belonged to the Wart, and not to the head or to the h^ain, as Jacques 
Ferrand endeavours to prove.* The pect^iar susceptibility, and warm 
temperament of Petrarch, indeed, caused liim to nhmiAi a gibvmg and 
unwearied though unfortunate attachment for twenty years, to one lady : 
but i^ was any tiling but Platonic : the fi>rm, the aspect of Laura haunted 
bim, rather than her mind. Her dress, her air, her wdrds, all preyed 
upon his imagiiiatioifi, and tormented hnn with corroding and Incessant 
caire. But this was love, love in all the intensity of that powei^ filFSsioii. 
And so it has always appeared- to the world. At the distance of nearly 
five centuries, the tale, and the feefings of this interesting pair, yet com- 
nmwl the admiration of every country. The attachment of Abelard to 
Eloise might here indeed be adduced as an example, in the concluding 
years of ^ir lives,' of Platonic love. But this will not be so evident to 
him who shaB eate^ly attend to their history. In truth, the character of 
Abelard h2»» been* greatly overrated. He has been pitied as a virtuous 
and unfortunate man. Was he so ? Hear his own words, ** 1 excefl^ so 
inueh in fortn and person, that no woman could resist me." 

Mr; Berrington says, *' When he loved Bloise, it wHs neither her abili- 
ties; nor her person, nor her charms, nor hiei* Vif<»es, which he loved, he 
sought onlyf his oWn gratification; whilst in its pursuit, lio tepulsion of 
innocence cotdd thwart him; no Voice of dilty, of gratitude, of unguarded 
confidence, ebuld impede* hk headlong progress. He siifTered^ and &om 
that moment rather he became a man." The advocates of Platonic love 
could contemplate wkh no iatisfei riiiilJIhe dosipg years > of Abelard's 
life, marked indeed by oveifwhebkiing jcaliiH^ and peniten(^».hut also by 
wounded pride. Another example remains, that of Dean Swift. Here 
the inconsistency oC his .condncl^ and the pride with wiiich he. treated Mrs. 
Johnson, are suiBciently apparent. Though affection dwelt upon his lips, 
there was 90 iQve in his heart: and the unfortimat^ object of an unrequited 
a^ectfon su9k into an early grayed . ' . <^. 
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Ce monde est plein de fous, ciikiqut n'en veut pas votf, , 
Doit se renfermer seal, et casser son miroir, — Despbeaux. 

You say, whene'er abroad you roam^ 
You meet wijth none but foo}s and ^ss^s ; , 
.; ■ Would you avoid them, keep at home» 
But hark ye — ^break your looking-glasses. 



* Wn carious work was printed at Paris in l6tS, entitled " De la Maladie d'Amour oo 
Mrfandiblie ErOtiqae Mf Jboqaes Ferrand/' in whkh ttie title of one of kN cha|»ter8 is 
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PiosE tjr a Poet-^Law by, a Physician— Divinity by ft £awyer, aS 
;soundt pretty mycb alik^ ; but Ve Very njucb doubt whether such excur- 
sions oi^tc^ their own. jpto.anpther^s. province, can prove any recom-* 
.mendsLtion itp .either*]. In tho^e, in^tpnces which have come under our 
observatiaii we have generally, found that I such persona, in ov^rsceppirig 
'' ^ modesty of Nature/' have come short of that rejputation, #hich they 
might have obtained hsid tliey continTued within their allotted sphere; 
while they have incurred that censure^ Which they might otherwise have 
escaped. In ^e volumes before iis^ the light essays' have neither the in* 
|erest or animadon which is necessary to render productions, of ihis nature 
attractive to the generality of readers. A few pieces in verse exhibit the 
writer to moi^ a4vantage, and shew that he does not assume too much 
when he " writes himself poet." But in his serious effiisions he rises to 
fl degree of excellence, which induces us strongly to recommend him to 
cultivate this style of composition, in preference to all others. Whenever 
the subject permits him to touch on moral or religious topics, he evinc^a 
a simple, uiy)stentatious pie tyjr which cannot but secure the esteem and 
approbation of every weUnlisposed reader. In support oi ihis c^inion 
we need only to quote the article entitled " The Last Day/^ Voh it. 
p. «81— «90. 

^ To every tliii^ beneath the sun there comes a last day, — and of all futurity 
this is the only portion of time that can in all cases be inulUbly predicted. £«t 
the sanguine men take wamiDg^ and tlie disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and every sorrow, to every hope and every fear, there will come a last dav; 
and man ought so to live by foresight, that while he learns in every state to be 
content, he shall in each be prepared for another, whatever that other may be. 
When we set an acorn, we exp^ that it will produce an oak: when we plaint a 
tine, we calculate upon gath^ripg grapes t but whan we lay a plan for years to coose^ 
we may wish, and we can do np more, except jroy, that it mav be accomplished^ 
for we know not what even ^e morrow may bring forth; all that we ao know 
beforehand of any thing is, — ^that to every thing beneath the sun there com^ a 
last day. 

" From Adam to Noah sixteen centuries elapsed, during which men multiplied 
on the earth, and increased in wickedness as in number, till to the forbearance of 
mercy itself there came a last day, and wrath in one flood of destruction swept away, 
a whole world of transgressors. — ^Tlie pollutions of Sodom and Gomorrah long 
insulted the Majesty of Heaven; but a last day came, and the Lord rained fire 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest, that overthrew tbem for ever, erasing the 
very ground on which they stood from the sotid surface of the globe. 1 The children 
ojT Israel groaned for ages under the yoke of the Egyptians; a last day came» the 
bands of iron were burst asunder, and the Red Sea, the eastern wall of their 
prison-house, opened its flood-gates, to let tlie redeemed of the Lord pass through, 
but closed them in death on their pursuers, like the temple of Dagon pulled down, 
upon the heads of the Philistines. — For almost two thousand years, the law, and 
the covenant of works, delivered from Mount Sinai, were bonouved and violated by 
the same rebellious and stiff-necked people, who deemed themselvsi the elect of 
God, to the exclusion in perpetuity of all kindreds beside; but a last day came^ 
the sceptre departed from Judah, the Holy City was made an abomination of deso- 
Isitions, and the covenant of grace, universal and everlasting, was proclaimed to all 
mankind. ^ • * * • r 

** In profane history we read similar lessons of mutability^ similar evidences of 
the uncertainty of every day except the fast day. The walls of Babylon were 
bailt to outstand the mountains, which they rivalled in grandeur and solidity; 
a last day came^^ and Babylon is fallen. If you ask, " Where M;.she?*'r-" Where 
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vm she?'' will l^ the r^ply.; for. she has sp bMsa, thai there remi^iiis jof her imei^ . 
ampled inagpificence^ no more yestige on the soil by which she can hf^ traeed, ,^haD 
of a foundered '^p dn the face of thoocton, when the st'onn is gone by, and the 
do^hins are bounaing. aaK)Dg the billowsfiand throwing out their coIohc^ to .the 
son. ^—Greece/' ^ong the natioiis like^the Pleiades ai9ong the stais» a sb^ 
andbeamifhl sisterhood of states, J9ourished in arts and arms without, a rival' in 
her owti aijgfe) and without a parallel in succeediilg tfc(ies;'but her last day, came, 
and OreiBGBas gone to decay, unutterable decay; yet she liv«s in li^r rOlnsi 4inid«i 
the- moral desolation of Turkey, and ahelives iu her glory on thopages a£ her noets, 
histpriauB^ and orators;- yea, and she shaU U?e again in her aonS^ix the last oay of 
lihelr enslayiement is. at hand.^Ro^ie was seven hundred ,and ,fi{^ y^ar^ - growii^ 
from infancy to maturity; she stood through half that. period <more in splendid 
infamy; her last day came, and then she su^ uuder sifch a weight of' years and 
tik>phies, that ber relics have buried in their dust the seven hills, on which in h^ 
fMosperity she had glorified herself, and lived deliciously, saying in her heart, ^ 1 
ait a queen, and am no widow, and shall see no sorrow/* Rome waS ^aoital; <ihtfd 
can be no revival from her degradation: the last c^ the Romans penshad athooSiaid 
years ago, aipong the millions of barbarians with whom the Roman people ti^^re.at 
length indistinguishably and inseparably ama^amated. Rome and Babylon hay^ 
fceeh equally identiBed in. perdition, as in name, by the " sure word of prophecy;" 
and the metropolis of modem Italy is no more the one, than Bagdad is the other: 
a different race possesses each, and their gloiy or shame in ages to come can 
liever again affect the character of the generations gone by, whose last day stands 
ifrreversible in the calendar of time. It is not so with Greece, her posterity was 
^eyer cut off.-^Our own. country' has experienced as many vicissitudes of goverak 
ment as have here been recounted from the annals of the world; to each of thesft 
there came a last day: her, own last day is not yet come; nor, while she continues 
pre-eminent in virtue, intelligence, arid enterprise, need we fear its arrivaL . . 
^ Taking. the middle age of lifg' ^ the standard of the present geiieration', those 
who arte arrived at tbat period have themsdves befen living Witnesses of more 
new eras and last days, in whidi the destiny of nations was implicated,* unravelled, 
and re-woven more strangely and disastrously, than were wont to .ocpiir m 
whole centuries of ordinary time. ' The IFrench Revolution brought on the 
last day of the antiquated ^^spptism .of ^ the Bourbons; many last days cut 
off, as suddenly as by strokes' if the gtiliotine, die ^hfemeraj constitutions that 
followed; till' Buonaparte, like Miltpn*s Death, bridging his way from hell to 
eartti, with his ** mace petritic" struck, and foed the Jarring, jumbled elements 
of the political chiaos, and seemed for a while to have establish^ an immoveable 
throne on the rased foundation^ of every other in Europe; but a last day to his 
empire came, and wafted him, as passive as a cloud, over the ocean to St.rielena. 
A last day to his life came also, and he disappeared, from the earth, — The 
Universal war in Christendom, which raged from the fall of the Bastile to the 
fell of Napoleon, found its last day on the plains of WaJterloo. "Peace followed, 
but for years it has been, like peace on the battle-field, when the conflict is 
ended: the dead alone are at rest; the hving are maimed, lacerated, writhing 
with agony. But let them not feint ; they shall yet arise, they are rising — and have 
half-risen since these speculations were first penned.^A last day to the present 
miseries of bur country will come ; the wounds of war will soon b^liealed entirely. 
• " In the life of every adult there occur many last days. Man is ushered into 
the world from a source so ludden, thSit his very pdrent^ tno^ him not till he 
appears, and he knows not himself even then, ne passes rapidly through the 
stages of childhood, youth, maturity, old age; and to each of these there comes 
a last day. The transitions, indeed, Ve so gradual as to be imperceptible; no 
more to be remembered than the moment at which we fell asleep last nighl, 
and as little dependent on our will as was the act of awaking this morning. 
Yet so distinct are these several states of progressive existence, that though 
all bound together by unbrokeu consciousness, the changes are in reality as 
entire as the separate links, of one chain. In the issue comes a last day to 
the whole; and man is withdrawn into an abyss of eternity, as unsearchable 
fay finite diought as that from which he emanated at first. ' ' 
^It has been already observed, thai in the life of eviery adtdtUkdividual there 
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are numy last ds^. Tlierd is 9'lisl day- df the hiMeiy^ of the sdiool, of 
javeoile obedience, of parental mxdienty i iherlr Ss a last dajf at our fint home, 
and a last day at eveiy other plaeethxt becoMe^ bur' hbihe in Che sequel; there 
are last days of companioosmp awl of rivafarj^, of bi^inea^'and of vanibr; of 
pAnnise and exertion, of failure and aacceas'^ fautt d#fft ef love and of friendship^ 
enjoyment and endearment; every day in its turn is te' last to all that went 
before it Eveiy year has its last da^. Amidst the festivities of Christmas 
arrives tihe close of liie mootfas; to'rtemd Us of thd end of tCd esurthly fruition. 
The most reprobate of men .deim to die in peifee; on the last nig^t in 
Deeember, therefore, we shovld lie' down ^th the same dispositions as if we 
were making oar bed in the gpvve; on the first mominb of January we should 
rise op with the same hoges as if &e trumpet, had sumtnoned us to ^ 
resurrection of the just: thai moment shenld be' td us as the elid of time, wad 
tMi as the beginning of eternity. 

^ To ertrj thing beneath' the 'fltei ^M <SDeM8 It last diy ; from this point 
our meditations began; at this poiilt tiiey must eondude, leaving those who 
may have aecompanied the writer ^us fav^ to pnnue et their leisure the moral 
inferences associated with the whole. Hie faets themselves^ few, simple, and 
common-place as they are, cannot hive been tilade to pass, even in this 
imperfect exhibition, through intelligent minds, ti^itbottt . impressing upon them 
feelings of awe, apprehension and humility, prompting to immediate and 
unsparing self-examination. From this there cttn be- nouipg to fear; from the 
neglect of it every diing; lor however alartoing the discoveries of evil unsuspected, 
or peril unknown may be, such discoveries haul belter be made eow, while escape 
is before us, than in that day when ^e seerets of all hearts shaU be revealed, and 
escape will be ImpossiUey^^iAa^ ^y which.of aUethers is mo9t etftphatically called 
"rheLaUDa^r' 

** The Lucid Interval'* wiU afford a fair specimen of the aittlior'a daiine 
to poetical enuneDce, and, if our judgment is not ihudi deceived, the 
following beautiful stanaaa are vei^ nearly rdated to the " World before 
the Flood.- 

« A tUCiD INTBRVAii. 

• 
Oh! light' is fAeasaixt to the eye^ . . 

' Afid health cottes lustlbff cm the gale. 

Clouds are careering tfarouf^ the sky, 
. Whose shsadows moek them down the dale ; 
Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met. her in my drea&os. 

For I have been a prisons long 

In gloom and loneliness of mind. 
Deaf to the melody of song, 

To eveiy form of beauty blind ; 
Nor morning dew, nor evening l^m, 
Might cool my cheeky my bosom calm. 

But now the blood, the blood returns, . 
With rapturous pulses thro' my veins; 
. !Rity heart, new-born Ivithin me, burhs, 

. My limbs break loose, they cast their dbiins, 
itekindied at the sun, my si(^t • ^ 

' Tracks to a point the eagle's fli|pht« 

I long to clitnb those old gtey Kodes, 

Glide with yon riveri6 the deep ; 
HuBge the gieen hiUs with herds and flodss, 

Free as the roe-buck, run and leap ; 
Then mount the lark's victorious Wing, 
- .And from the depth of ether sing. 
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• 

■ > •' • ••' '=0 Eartbl'm maiden innoeence, 

Too early fled thy golden tiine; 
>>' 0£aith! Eaitfal Eartkl {brmanVoffence^ 

■ Doom^dio'dishoBonr in thy pmne; 
■",'■■' ' Of ho^jnHch:glory then bereft! 
'. 'Yet wha^aworldofbUss'w^left! 

•Theifaorti^haf8b»emblei]i>of the OQise^ . . 

I i\ ^i PvtsiiavthiLparadiieofflowen; . 

"^ '< Labour, nuui*s pnniflhmeBt, is nurse 

•' ^' • To> halcyon joys at sunset houis I 

Plagne/moine, earthquake, want, disease^ 
' ' 'Gire'bifCh to holiest charities. 

' And D^th himself, with all tbe wbes 
it'* L ' ITbat hasten, yet proloifgy'hiS'Stmkfe,-^ i 

.M< Death brings with e^eiy pang repose^ ' 

( . ' With eveiT Sigh he solves 'a]^€>ke.; ' 

Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 
Wring out the bitterness of life. 

Life, lifev wHh all its burdens dear! 
Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter stiU : 
' WbowoaAd fbvesoosmile, atear, 

One generous hope, one ohasteiiiag ill? 

, Home, kindred, codntiy l-^these.|ire ries 

Might keep an angel from the skies. .' 

But these have angels never known, 

UnvexM felicity their lot : 
Their sea of glass before the throne, 

Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not £ . t 

Our tides, beneath the changing moon, . . 

Are 80on.f|jpeas^ — aip trauble^ soon*. , . 

Well, I will bear what all have borne, 

Live my few yeats, and fill my place t 
O'er old and yOung aiftetions mourn. 

Rent one by one from my en^race,. 
Till suffering ends, and I have done 
Widi all delights beneath the sun. 

Whence came I ? — ^Memory cannot say ; 

What am I? — Knowledge will not ^ow; 
Bound whither? — Ah ! away, away, 

Far as eternity can go: — 
Thy love to win, thy wrath to flee, 
O Uod ! Thyself mine helper be. 

There is much to admire in the matter of these volumes ; and not- 
withstanding a litde redundancy of metaphor, and a too liberal use of 
the limcB hdtor — which is apt to deprive prose of a certain free and natu- 
ral air, which answers to the picturesque of the artists— 'the style k pure, 
easy, and perspicuous. It abounds with lively ^nd heautiful imagery, 
whose only fiiult is that of being too good fi>r its atation. In poesy it 
would have delighted; in prose it is almost lost upon us. 
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ViSTttL SetttEiiilkL, fiom ite Oerman of LutniDtie F*llqlf^,iWllll^>pial«l 
bj^Gf^orge Qr|uidQ^Iuuik| lJ2ino.^p«^165, Whi^takers.':' ' ■ ^ ' • 

This tate of the^Gennan gchool, is.a^skig and iiitere8tiiii|B^,''bat defied 
all the gen^riJ rules of criticism.— Peier Sdilemihl is ebtrapped by^ tKd 
most aubtle of .an deceiven, to excbame his shadow lor the ^fi^se of 
Fortunatus aod a variety of other equally productiye el cetereu* He Tii 
dttimed at finding hanself possessed of a source. ojT. u^dimited wealth, 
and acts with consistent foolu^ness, under the impulse natiwraUy.felti. oi| 
ofotaihing an acquisition, as singular as it was unexpected* 'When AnB 
first sqene is passed, and he hegins to make iise of the trea0itt«sat his 
comniand,-^whij:;h.he propdses to* do yery rationally and Hberally; — he 
sudd^y finds himjself exposed to aiany difficulties and disasters from 
(he circumstance of his being unattended by a shadow: he becomes a 
madked n)aii$ the oUioast'c^ society. To eEtricate lumself.firom this 
wretched situation he has recourse to every plan that prudeooe oan sug-, 
gest, and in adopting these he Is iniuch aa^isted by the eaeniafui bf a 
fiuthful servant; imd thwarted and perplexed by the baseness of a nu- 
csfij one. After a long course of suffering, " the tall grey man," who 
tncked him of hisf shadow, o&rs to restore iti upon the signmg of a 
contract to deliver up his " eternal jew^" to him, when he shaD depart 
this life* He resists Hm temptatiim with exemplary fortitude, and passes 
a life of great wretchedness, in consequehce of Ms earlf act of indi8ereti9m 
Fastidious readers will find much to censure, but tibose who seek aimia&- 
ment, and are willing to be pleased, may be much gratided with "die 
perusal of .this litde romanae which is not without its moral. . The second 
cbaptei^ has/a tendency to enhance the gifts of nature and to depreciate 
those ;o(f fortune. 'Although decidedly €nUr^^ it is sketched with a feeling 
and consistent whidi must engage the syv^thy.oraU.kindrhear^ed 
persons.' 

'^ At last,** says poor I^eter, '' I came to myself, and hastened from a ptac^ 
where apparently I had nothing more. to. do. I first filled my pockets with gold, 
then firzmjr secured the strings of the purse round my neck, wxn% eare to conceal 
the purse itself in my bosopi.. I left the park unnoticed, reached the hidi toad, 
and bent mv way to the town. I was walking thoughtfully towards the gate, 
when I heard a. voice behind gie: ' Holla! young squire 1 holla! doa*t you hear!^ 
I looked round — an old woman was calling' after me; — * Take care, sir, take care 
—you have lost your shadow !'— ^ Thanks^ good woman.* — X threw her a piece of 
gold for her well-meant counsel^ and waUcea away under the trees. 

'' At the gate I was again condemned to hear from the sentinel, * where has the 
gentleman left his sh^owf and. immediately afterwards a cou|de of women ex- 
claimed, ^ good heavens ! the poor fellow has no shadow !' I he^ to be vexed, 
and carefully avoided walking in the sun.^ ' This I could not always do: for 
instance, in the Broad-street, where I was' next compelled to cross; and as ill 
luck would have it, at the very moment when the boys werebemg released from 
school. A ^lonfounded hunco-backed vagabond — I see him at this moment,^^ 
had o^rved that, t wanted a shadow. He instantly began to bawl out to tiie 
young, t^s of^ the suburbs, who first criticised me, and then bespattered'-iiQe "#ith 
nwd : / JKe^pectable people are accustomed to carry their shadows with them when 
they go into the sun.* * I scattered handfuls of gold among them to divert /jftfeir 
attentxoi^; and with the assistance of some compassionate soob, sprung tnto a 
hackney-coach. / ' ' ' . . " 

*< As soon as I found myself alone in the rblfing vehide, I tiepan to weep 
hitteriy. My inward emotion suggested to rae, that even as in this world gold 
weighs down both merit and yirtui^ 69 a shadow mig^t possibly be more valuable 
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than fM itsdf; and dtaty «s I had saciifioed mj ndum to lagr ioteeitv on other 
•^niioiil^' 40. 'mmJ'isA <0MW^ W sbadoy £?r.mere wealth; a^ matoo^ht, 
what could become of me? . r ' . , 

^ I continued ati!!' sadly discomposed, trken'the cbsicli stopped befeire Hie oU 
tarerh. I waa $|iodLed ptt'thv Uiouf^ of .amin.eut^rixiyjp tl^at vde ganjet^ X^ent 
for my bag^pigey took up the miserable bundle with contempL threw ihem some 

S'eces of gold^ and ordered to-be driven to the principal hotel. Xhe house feced 
e north, so I^had nothing fb fear ifrom the sun; | dismissed the driver with gold, 
selected 4iie besJ^frot^t r66ni, and. locked myself in as soon as poisible: ' 
' ^ And how do yoW imagine I employed tnyselft Oh! my bdored CShamttso, 
I h\vah td'odaftMd it ev&n to you. . I drew forth the lucluess puiae &om Hky 
bosom, and imjpelled b^r a sort of madnesl which burned and speead within me 
like aiiiEioiis confta£>radoB| I shook out gold, and gold^ and.ipla, and still n^iort 
gold :*^trewed It over the floor, tragaipled on it, made it tinkle, and feasting 
my weafk senses in the glitter and the sound, I added pile to pile„ till t sunk 
euiausted on the golden bed. I ro}led about and wallowed in delicious deli- 
tium. And so the day passed by, and so' the evenine. My dboit temaintd 
frtiopetred, and nig^t'^und tne' still reposing on the gold, y/Auni steep ai length 
overcame A16. 

• ^ Then I dreamed . of vcm.' I &neied I w^ standing close to the glass door of 
your little apartment, and saw you sitting ai your wod(*table, between a skeleton 
9nd a paicel of dried plants. . Haller, Humboldt, and Linn€ lay open before you ; — 
on your so& Were a volume of Goethe, and 7%e Magic Rit^J^ . I looked at you 
for a long time, then at ev6iy thing atouod you, and then at you agMn; but you 
moved not — ^you breathed' not—you were dead. 

^ I awoke : it seemed to be yet eariy-^my watdi lad at^fiped;-^! felt .'as if 
I'had been ba^ihadoed-^yet both hungry and thirsty 1 for since the pieviou^ 
morning I had eaten nothing.. With weariness and dis^t I pushed awsqr 
fiOm ihe thb gold, which Imt t^ little time before had satisned my toolish heart : 
I now in mf perplexity knew not how to dispose of it. Butj it could not remain 
there. I tned to put it again into the purse— no '; none of Iny windows opened 
upon the sea. 1 was Obliged to. contetit ibyself by drag^ng it with immeDse 
hbour and difl^culty to a large cupbokrd, wMdi Mobd hi a>ece«^ wtaeve I padted 
it up. I left ohly a few handfUls lying about.. When i had fhnshed mar tabonr, 
I sac down exhausted in an arm-chair, and waited till the people of the- house 
began to stir« I ordeved breakfest, and the presence of the ianalordy as foon as 
practicable^ 

'* WiUi this maoL 1 arranged the future manag^tnent of my household. He 
recommended to me for my, personal servant a 6eitain Bendel, whose honest and 
inteUigent countenance instantly interested me.' It was h^, who from that mo- 
ment accompanied me through life with sympathizing attachmetit| and shared 
with me my gloomy 4€stiny. I passed the whole day in ~my apartments with 
servants out of place, shoemakers^ tailors, and.shop-keepei^; I provided myself 
with all necessariesi and bought large quantities 01 jewels and precious stones, 
merely to get rid of some of my piles of gold : but it seemed scarcely possible to 
diminish the heap. ' 

** Meanyrhile i contemplateil my situatioi^ with most to^dous doubts. I dared 
not venture one step from my. doer, and. at evening prdered fbrty wax li'riits to be 
kindled in my saloon^ before 1 left the dari^ chaoiber. 1 thought with horror of 
t^e dreadfid scene widi the school-boys, and determined, whatever it ^ght cost, 
once more to sound public opinioi]^ The moon^ at thi^ season, illumined the 
nightf Late at evening I&iewawide doak arouiad me, pullea down my hat 
over my eyeS| and glided out of the house trembling like a criminal. I walked 
;firs^ along the, shadows of the houses to a reoiote open place ; I then abandoned 
dieir piQiBctiqp, stepped out into the moonshine, resolved to learn my destiny from 
the 1ms of the passers-by. 

'^ But spare me, my niend, the painful repetition of what! was condemned to 
undergo ! The deepest pity seemea to inspire the ^rest sex; but my soul was 

• ' . - t- - - . - r . ■ ...... ■ . , , 

* Another Novel of Foocia€'ft. 



not lew wounded bv this tlian by the contumely of the yomg, the proud disdain 
of the dii^ m^edaSif of tfiose Meat sndJ^ll-M men, .lAose digiMiM shadows 
seMnedb«odotttom'hQno«r. A M^pmtak a ts Mqnj fppaieiit^. »qpoM^|^ying 
^.pmnt8» Ti^ seemed [v^ to look h^gnd their ow^ footst^S aocidi^m^ 
txed'her^ sparkting eyes tipoii me. She obrioasly 9tarted «i she xemaike^ my 
^adowiess figure; ilie hid her beautifal fhce benee^^er Teil^ hung down her 
heady and passed silently on. ' '* . • ' i • 

" I could bear it no longer. Salt streams bust Ibrth ftom my eyes, and with 
a broken heart I hurried tremblingly back into darkness. 

. Xhe pjat^ by George Criuclkshank are almost enou^b to persiiade one 
that '^ Peter Sdilenuhf '' Is a |;rue narrative. How can we doiibt thef pos;^ 
sibility of sellkigt ai^d delivering a shadow/ when we see it, as in the 
ftonti^iece, actually laid hold of, and lif^ from the groilnd? Or bow 
can we doubt the validity of the transfer, when we bcSiold, ini the other 
sketches^ . its former possessor in the midst of mhbrageons forests, and 
by day-ligbt, moon-Iigbt, ai\d Iamp-%ht, without even " the shadow of a 
shade?" 



DUET BT ZtADT CAEOUNE LAMB, 

From 4itt.Rti$. 

** The kiss that*s on thy lip impressed 

Is cold 9s parting loss should be ; 
And he who elasps jthee to his bteast 

Again can never feel for thee : 
The chain I gavi — a true love-token — 

Thou see'st in every link is broken. 
Then, since 'tis so, 'twere best tb past; 

I here venounce the oaths I temmii 
Correct thy (auli^; amend thy hettt^ ' 

And let us meet no more. 

-, ;^«« jAK«fV«a«- •• . • 

'^ X go : but ere I go from thee, 

€fi?e back what ihou hast ta'en i^&tA 
A hieart that knew nor care* nor guile, 

A parent'*. Ibnd apflproving smile, 
The hopes wbich d^r 4.a^i^ to heav'n-^ 

Give these, ^d thou shali be forgiv'n. 
Take back tie ring, take back the chain j 

Thy gifts, thy oaths, t will Vcisijn :* * 
tyce back thy heart, since pledged in vain. 

But, ch!' restore what once was inine 1 

' ^ Hope not for this, thy course is run; 

All that is left tfiee is-to die. 
The dew drops with the setting son, 

And see the winds pass scornful by: 
So when thon'rt left br xne, Umilt tad 

The wbBd as scoitfral as the wind. 
A stamp is Set upou thy.name^ 

A blight elonds o^'er4hy 'early faaw. 
There's nothing now thy fate can save : 

live sctM«fd-HE>r hidb*thee in tlM^ginve 1 
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' '• miBEjis,! . , \ *'/...' .' . . i.', 

Whe!*^ some alch5nnkt, w*to ipi>«Cen4ed thtt lie< had' dbocnrercii tbe 
philosopher's stone, offered to disdo&e hfs seereft Xa Rubens ; Aat grfelit 
artist laughingly told him he needed it not, for that his pencil had long 
acquired the power of converting every thing it touched into gold* 

LAUBA. 

When Petrarch first beheld LaurOf she was dressed in green, and her 
gown was embroidered with violets. Her face, her air, her gait, were 
something more than mortal. Her person was delicate, her eyes tender 
and sparkling, and her eye-brows black as ebony. Golden locks waved 
over her shoulders whiter than snow : and the ringlets were interwoven 
by the fingers of Love, Her neck was well formed, and her complexion 
animated by the tints of nature, which art vainly attempts to imitate. 
When she opened her mouth you perceived the beauty of pearls and the 
sweetness of ros^s. She was full of graces; nothing was so soft as her 
looks, so modest as her carriage, so touching as the sound of her voice. 
An air of gaiety and tenderness breathed around her, but so pure and 
happily tempered, as to inspire every beholder with the sentiments of 
virtue : for she was chaste as the spangled dew-drop of the morn. 

Fie de Petrarch* 

DAPHNE. 

Daphne was the daughter of the river Peneus; the gods changed 
her into a laurel, to shelter her from the pursuit of Apollo, who ran after 
her along the banks of this river. " Since you cannot be my wife,*^ said 
he, " you shall be my laurel." From that time the laurel tree was con- 
secrated to that god. And from the laurel being thus consecrated to the 
god of poetry, they afterward crowned the poets with it 

the muses. 

These renowned sisters are said at first to have been in number the 
same as the Graces, consisting of Mnemosyne — Memory; Melete — Medi- 
tation; andJEide — Song. Their augmentation to the number of nine 
has been thus accounted for-*-'* The inhabitants of their ancient towns, 
being desirous of placing their statues in the ten^le of Apollo, ordered 
three of the most skilful sculptors to execute the thr^e each, making to- 
gether the number nine, firom which it was proposed to select the three 
most perfect; but the nine were so beautiful it was agreed to take them 
all. They were accordingly set up in the temple, and called the nine 
Muses, the six other attributes of poetry being given to the additional 
sisters ; the names of the original three were subsequently changed." 
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One day I puUM a rose so fair, 
Which Julia in her bosom plac'd. 

I said, sweet rose, till planted there. 
Thy beauty never was outgrac'd. 

Her bosogi warmM ; its heaviog throes 
So modestly did she conceal ; 

That to have been the rivaird rose, 
I would have given half my weal. 
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The rose's envy could not bmok • : ^ ' . r 

The rival beauty of the maid : '• ' 
Its wonted 8»ris^tianteAiiancN4i$ .. . 

Its boasted beauty 'gan to fade. . 

So, Jidia, may lihy beauty bloom ; 

For ere diy charms can rivalFd be. 
Fate will have sealed the geoen^.doom, . 

And dropt into etemily. T. 



DIEGFE, SUNG BY 0RPHXU8 ANB CHOB178 OF THBACIAN VIBGINS OYBB THE TOXB 

ov LiNxnu^ 

*' To tbeie ft yonth ftwakM the warbttng rtrian* 
'« WhoM teu4er Uy the fkte of linns sbigi." 

Po>s*« Trans, of the Iliad. 

Wail, wail, ye virgin thron|rl 

The Sire of song* 
On earth's dail^ breast for ever silent lies : 

No more his cheerful {>ipe, 

Its numbers rich and ripe. 
Shall pour at evening to the listening skies. 

No more riiall nymph or fawn 

0*er dewy lawn, 
listenii^, on tip-toe thiough'the moonlight come; 

Nor ^lall ihe shepherd haste 

His evening short repast, 
Leaving for thy sweet strain ihe joys of home. 

No moref shall sylvan, maid 

Her ringlets braid, ' 
like morning's golden clouds to' meet thine eye; 

Or with enamom*ed cheek 

Her growing passion speak. 
Or downcast merest look, or chastened sigh. 

Nor shall the summer eve 
Fantastic weave 
Her pall of vapour and slow-fading light. 

To tempt thy steps abroad. 

Alone, enrapt, o^eiawed. 
Watching unfold the starry robe of night. 

The slow, far-dying roar 
Of Ocean hoar. 
Tumbling his billows round some distant isle, 

Is hencefoith dumb to thee. 

Dear shade I though wont to be 
Parent of sweet response, or radiant smile. 

And eVen the Gods will want 

Thy mystic chant. 
Wont still at mom or dusky eve to swell 

Along the answering shore. 

Or o'er the ocean floor, 
Or threugh the forest wild or lonely deU. 

. How can the lofW soul 

The duU controul, ' ' 

The mystic leaden sleep of Pluto brook t . - , 

Cannot it wear away 
Its dogging chains of clay. 
And yet enjoy earth's ever cheerful look? 

* " Linas was the Irfvenforof Poetry, and the fintwhointrodneed the tliaeiiichin letters 
into Greece. Some say he was a native of EafeKfia.'^' •'■'''* 



IP .DIROE. 

Alav, alai! wenMmm: 

Thai no xefiin^ 
When o*er the Slj|^ bank the. «pirit gees,. 

The Gods aeverealloir ; 

But all our hitter woe,. 
Like streams in deserts lo^ unheeded floVs. . . 

Yettothisjr^lnnifnive, - 

Aim crystal wajre. 
That mnrmurs music thiou^ the mournful grass. 
These laurels ever green 
' Shall tempt as oh as seen, 
The feet of heedftd trayeHers as ^y pass. 

And oh! if wakening fame 
A right mayclaim 
To cheer a shade on Plat6's gloom}^ dioie^ 

Thee, thee, the choral lay 

Of hards .imd riirgiiis.'gagr 
Shall chant, O Linus I n,9w and eyeanore. 

For thou hast ope^d a spring 
Which, murmuring. 
Deepening, and widening^ dbaUyto. lateet.dayi^ 

where'er the passions h^ 

Float wild, and.swe<9t, and iree, . . 

And, in its cadenc'd flow, fe-eobo with thyp^raise.. 

Farewdl, loved bard! farewell: 

I may not tell 
How thou dost govern still thy OrpheOs' bt^Q^t ; 

But every solemn year. 

The Godfl permit me here, 
My songs shall soothe thde in thy gokl«ii rest. \ r 

BPMKAM. 

Poor Jacob halts and limpf along 

As if his shoes were full of peas, 

Like His in Petei.Pindai's son^. . • : 

Who boiled them pot,. to pai;ohase ease ; . 

But Jacob bears no pilgrim's os^^i, . 

Or *' Pilgriih's Progrei«''^e Would ahun on6# 

Although his pace, so void of grace^ 

May be imputed to a Bumm. 

• Ihe Pilgrims and tlie Psi^ 



PLAN AND ARRAN6^M£KT Of itfE ** MAGNET." 
OnusiKAL Papers form the flr»t And pr^cipal portion of eaeh DOiaber. - They comprise 

««aya. Fictions, Sketches of Character, Deilneatipos of Manners, notices of the Bdles 

Lettres, at once light, and interesting. 
The second part of each sheet contains Reviews, with copions ]^xtrapts, of the most 

•ttractiTe new publications. • " '•• 

The remaming pages are reserved for'Bliscelhheoas Matters, inclading Poetry, a choice 

selection of JcQz d'fiiprit, &c. 
CoDtributors of acknowledged laleiit are engaged toeaok departmenli amoncst whom 
e seTeral Scholars in the UniTersities of Oxford and .Ca;nbrid^: and thev have the 



^^ and co-operadon of writers, distingaished by their, emuience in the literary 

J^"^* A correspondence is established with several literary character^ in France and 
ttaJT. whose communicatbiis wiH materially tend to enrich its pages. 

Each namber will, in general, form a complete publicatSop by itself, and yet will he part 
of a Goniecndve and anilbrm series, whieh, when bonpd op together, with the plates, jvill 
^nsntute an interesting collection for fatare reference, and a brntifuUddition to the library 
of the scholar and the gentieman. 

The JE^JUSTRATIOIKS larUl he eaeented hy the Mt Artiita 4NI iM aiPA «ff«r, 
and are mserted in every fourth number and part 
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irtflTT^ A»0 VARIETY. 



• Oravzlt to admonish the you&ful lutpiraBt after happia^H on his 
fiinl entrance into fife» or the lover who awaits with anxious and expec* 
tant thoughts the promised interview, that there is no certainty of. hap* 
piness ib &i8 soblunary vale-^that all is mutabilily, all is vanil7---<will neht 
ther abate bis ardour nor cooriiiGe his mind. In reality, ** all in tUa 
woiid is jK>t change/' as Crabbe justly: observesia^ dedication of the 
^ Tales of the HalL'' There i» a unity in variety. Sis thousand years 
have nearly elapsed, and yet we have a constant recurrence «tf the sam« 
objects. The motioitt of Ae heavenly bodies, and the rotations and 
dionial mavemeDts ef tUs^our. own Mr4ooking sphere, fanare been ever 
the same. Nor do. anitaals dUTer. The .whale ot.the present day may, 
for aught we kniowv. be the same creative as the behemoth or levialhaa of 
Scriptnre ; or if that latter animal Iwens. the crocodile, we have crocodiles 
yet m existence, although thegr now learn tasciza ihair prey.wklioiit 
tears, the bones of the mammoth, which name importeth ** animal of 
the. eaxlii," discovered by a Siberian fisherman on the banks of some 
rinrer in that frightful region, do, indeed, rise up to terrify n8,.as they pre« 
sentrto our view the hideoua structure of some antediluviaQ animal wnid| 
holds no affimty .with the present orders of created existence. And in 
oor-own country we have been recendy horrifod by die diseoHrery.of 
eertam caves in Yoikdibe, containing the bones of elephants, tigers^ 
and hyssnas. In ail this there is a variety in unity. We have leanied^ 
also, to vary, our opinions respecting' tha external aspect of dM 
eaidb .Ye AifAs^ ** hide yous diminished. heada." Had Messrs.. 
Husoholdt and Bompland estimated the exact height of the Himar 
iayan . monntains, they mjght have, spared th^nsdves the toil mid 
exertioflr of ascending 19,000 feet to dance on the summit .of Chimbo- 
npEDoroCGotopazL . After this^ what-may !wa not hopa^ when we have 
lenovedthe Cordilleras from their fancied emiaenee, and^plaeed our aa« 
eieQt^ciaseiGal fiiend Caiscannr in their room. Bu^ in leaUly, nature 
never/ vaiiee from herself; she is alfrays another, yet the same. The 
^^eveilaslinghills^. .have stood for ages; and the feline race have the 
same i^adities, and iaha^ the same regions, as their ancestors of the 
oldeii time pessessed^ aUlu>ug^ a Mexican tiger may occasionally find 
its way inta ^^i0oods of North America,' or a wolf peep in, at the gates 
of Bans*. > As in ^e naturaU ^ '^ i» iu the moral world Man varies but 
little; whether a- desc^ndimt of Shem, Hiiin, or Japheth; whether 
he has a white, a copper, or an olive complexion ; or whether he is an 
Albino, if such a race there be, it matters little ; as he bears the human 
&rm, h^pastakeH of many of the human qualities. We speak this with 
duo reverence to the sage observation of Shakspeare, in place of which 
we would the more reaidil^ adopt that of Terence, very mappltcable^ 
albeit, to the orowda who visited the Mediatorial arena of okl Rome. 
Love, and fiBar,. and jealousy, and revenge, and a host of other mb^ 
sions, perform their respecthre parts in the great drama ; yet where have 
they ever differed from their counterparts at remoter ages of the world? 
Did not Berenice display the same heroic fortitude as Arria, though on 
a di&rent occasion ? Of Cleopatra, of Messalina, of Zoe, may not the 
same opinion be formed T In the view of the historian, as well as that of 
poeteri^^ tibe Egyptian qu^n, the Roman empreas, and the Greek prin- 
W. L. M. VOL. I. no. II. C 
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cess, will bear the same estimation. la all this there is nothing new, 
exclaims the impatient observer ; and we join him in the exclamation ; 
but, gentle reader, if you will condescend to examine the subject with 
closer eyes, you will find much that is new — ^much that you have OY«r- 
k>oked. Do you live in the country, and are you, daily accustomed to 
view the scenery of nature, to you, perhaps, too common to be interest- 
ing ? Deign in- your, next excursion to pause a moment, and contemplate 
it anew. You will, perhaps, find that your daily view of the same pros- 
pect will vary more than you had. anticipated. New appearances present 
themselves, ibrmer ones disappear. You tread not the same earth ;. you 
view not the- same skies. The fleecy clouds you saw yesterday have 
vanished, and others of a more sombre aspect have supplied their ]^a$3e. 
The landscape, of yesterday exists not to-day-«-the face of naturewis 
changed. Are you ia the '^ crowded, city pent/' you must hav&.looked 
with an incurious eye, on the beings with whom you associate, if. you have 
not found that many of them are of camelion hue. Many propose .to 
themselves objects of pursuit, which they never do pursue ; and others 
waste a great portion of their lives in anxious endeavours to attain asoiA&- 
thing, which, when attained, they know they shall not be able to enjoy. 
A gentleman of the latter class, with whom I am acquainted, a Mr. C^r- 
pent, engaged during half a life, in laborious commercial pursuits, has 
now retired from business with an ample fortune, and, distrusting the 
funds, employs himself in building houses. He rises early*" in the morn- 
ing, eats while he is walking about and directing his workmen, hurries 
fVom his bricklayers to his masons, and never stays above five minutes 4it 
any house at which he calls. One family are at dinner; Mr. Carpentsits 
down, eats a morsel; but. immediately rises, recollecting that business 
requires him in another quarter. He runs out of the house with part of 
the good cheer in his hand, and hastens to the place of destination, calling 
on another family by the way, among whom he peirforms the same part. 
In the evening he cadculates, arranges, and directs; retires to bed.eiarly, 
and rises at four o'clock in the winter, and two in summer, to renew witii 
indefatigable assiduity his . accustomed game of life. : His friepds repce- 
sent to him to no purpose, that he inures his health in the decline of life 
by such continued agitation.; that he should allow himself repo&e, and 
attend to, the duties of religion, and seek to acquire. a calmness of mind 
more befitting old. age. Mr. Carpent replies, that he is not ivreligious, 
but he has no time to devote to other pursuits. One objecit alone, occu- 
pies his thoughts. He has no wishes to fulfil, but to see his. unfinijsbed 
nouses completed,-:— nor any desire to gratify, but that of the erect.on of 
new ones. .. . < . 

Thus have I endeavQured to shew, > that while t|iere is ajconstant 
unity in all. terrestrial .things, there is also considerable variety. ,The 
complaint that ^' there^is nothing, new under the sun^^ is therefore truQ in 
kind, but not in degree.; and man, if he, knows his best interest^y^^^d 
attends to the. solid duties of life, will be able to derive much plosive 
from that variety which .is continually diversifying th^ constant mufor- 
mity of nature and of art. ,4. 
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TH£ CONFESSIONS OF A BLUE BAG. 

I LATELY went to consult with an old friend, a chamber counsel in the 
Temple, whose judgment being matured by much experience of the world» 
I find his opinion extremely yaluable even in matters unconnected with 
his profession. As he was engaged when I arrived at his chambers^ I 
was' shewn into his anti-room, where, among other old-foshiotied fhrni- 
tare, I noticed an arm-chair with a high cane back, surmounted with two 
knobs, on one of which a law-bag was suspended. I drew the seat with 
its appendage rather near to the fire, and resting my feet on the fender, 
and reclining in the chair, what with the warmth of the situation, the 
somnolence of my posture; and the darkness of the room, which looked 
into a narrow court, it is very probable that I dropt asleep ; tboueh what 
passed in my mind seemed to bear the impress of wakeful resuitv. I 
thought that as my ear came in contact with the string of the bag, I heard 
myself addressed in a small and hollow voice — " Mister — Sir — lend me 
your ears, if you please ;" and on looking towards the spot whence die 
sound proceeded, I observed the mouth of die bag to be in motion. I 
immediately became all attention, and listened to the following narra« 
tive, which was delivered with something of a forensic emphasis. 

" As I am now hanging by a very frail thread, and expect whenever 
that gives way, to be handed over to the piece-broker for dissection, it 
seems incumbent upon me, before I bid adieu to my present abode, to 
make my confessions ; and I think myself happy, Mr. Merton, in having 
such a medium as yourself" — I begged him to spare my editorial mo- 
desty. — " Well, Sir," continued the Sag, '* I have come to this determi- 
nation, in deference to the eminent examples of this kind, with which the 
world has of late been so wonderfully edified. Those confessions must 
be my apology as they shall be my precedents, excepting only that I shall 
adhere to the facts of my case, and state them as briefly as possible, 
under existing circumstances. 

" I am descended of the Woollens,' an ancient and a numerous family^ 
many of whom have held high appointments in the public offices, aiid 
have been intrusted with* more state secrets than perhaps are known even 
to the keeper of his Majesty's conscience. But our reputation, Sir, is too 
well establi^ed to require any eulogium from me. The hardness of the 
times, however, rendered it necessary for myself and others of the family 
to be sent up to this town for the purpose of making a provision for our- 
selves : ahd after two or three removes, we thouglrt ourselves comforta- 
bly settled in the house of a robe-maker in Chancery Lane. But alaCs ! 
as if to shew the vanity of sublunary security, in one fatal hour I was 
cruelly severed from all my nesurest and dearest ties. Those fine cords 
which. linited me to a long line of Woollens, were cut, once and for ever, 
and I -soon Ibund myself cut out for the profession of the law. The stu- 
por which came upon me after tins calamity, rendered me quite insensi- 
ble to all that passed around me, but after a short interval, I recovered 
my consciousness sufficiently to perceive that I had undergone an entire 
transformation ; that I had become possessed of a string, of an inside 
and an outside ; that I had a mouth susceptible of extension, and a capa- 
city of no contemptible dimensions. Iii a word, that instead of being a 
itiere piece 6f stuff, I was a'Bag. 

** I now feh iEigitated with a variety of new emotions, I panted to have 
my eapaci^ exerted to the utmost, and to become the depository of legal 
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knowledge. Nor was it long before I had the happinesa to change the 
idle inanity which I waa doomed awhile to endure on the shelf of the 
robe-maker's shop, for the service of a yoimg geotlemany who having 
duly eaten his way, had just been called to the bar. I arrived at hia 
chambers soon after the arrival of bis new gown and wig, in which he 
was no sooner attired, than pulling hold of me bv the cord, with the fa- 
miliarity of an old acquaintance, he strutted and flourished about with 
me before his looking-glass, mightily pleased with his own appearance, 
for the completeness of which I must confess that I think he waa not a 
little indebted to me. I felt sis you may suppose. Sir, all impatience to 
be filled with legal lore, but when the morning came, a most woful dis- 
appointment awaited me : after having my mouth opened wide enough to 
admit a whole library, I received nothing more than a volume of Term 
Reports, the last number of the Quarterly, a note-book, and a few fair 
sheets of foolscap. Intrusted with these, I was taken to Westminstery 
handed in and out of the courts ; up and down the spacious and magnifi- 
cent hall ; and then brought back to chambers at night, during a whole 
Term, and the sittings after it, without any other incident than beixxg 
occasionally opened and shut for the egress and ingress of the aforesaid 
Review. My second Term was marked by no variation, except the re- 
ceipt and disch^ge of a common motion-paper, which brought half*a* 
guinea to my master's pocket, but added little to my information. 

'' The Winter Assizes were now approaching, and I hoped for better 
fortune on the Circuit. — ^We went the Norfolk Circuit — but here again 
disappointment awaited me. Judge what must be the mortification of a 
Bag desiring to be filled with the choicest stores of legal reading, finding 
itself crammed to repletion with a Barrister's gown, and all and singular 
his wearing apparel. Never did I more regret that I had not a tongue 
' proportioned to my mouth ; then should I have remonstrated with be- 
coming loudness and severity, on the Indignities to which I was sub- 
jected. However, I was presently relieved firom these odious commodi- 
ties, and tolerably well filled with odd volumes of law, with which I was 
paraded about from town to town until we reached that at which the cir- 
cuit was to terminate. I now began to despair of ever having * the ho- 
nour to hold a brief,* and so, I believe, did my poor master, 

'' But, as his good fortune would have it, he happened to have some 
connexions in the neighbourhood of thistown^ who having an ejectment 
cause for trial, had directed a brief to be delivered to him, accompanied 
with a handsome fee. As sqch an event was an entire novelty to him, he 
sat up nearly the whole of the preceding night to put himself into pos- 
session of the case, and to fortify himself with authorities in its support. 
The next morning was the proudest of my life. The brief, enriched with 
annotations, was treasured up within me, and, moved with delight ^t the 
confidence reposed in me, I swang about with an elasticity which added 
a wonderful importance to the air of my master, who entered the oourt 
, where civil causes were tried, as if he had been ' big with the fate of 
CflBsar and of Rome.' . When the cause of * Doe on the demise of Good- 
title versus No-title,' was called on. Sergeant Slinky, who was to lead, did 
not appear in court, the officer was sent to the Crown-court to see if he 
were there, and messengers were despatched to the neighbouring taverns 
in quest of him : but no Sergeant Slinky could be found. At length, the 
court, ^wing impatient wi& delay, it devolved upon my master to pro- 
ceed with the cause. Notwithstanding he was completely master of it, 
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and we really had the right gide of the questioa, he stood aghast, and 
looked as if he knew nothing abontthe matten His hands trembled and 
roved about, he knew not whither, until, fortunately for his client, and for 
the purposes of justice, he caught hold of me by tbe cord, which he no 
sooner grasped, than he recoTcred himself so far as to look his J^ordship 
in the face, and make^ him a respectful bow ; upon which, receiving a 
gracious nod of encouragement — ^which all our judges are wont to bes^tow 
upon the diffident Tyro — ^he proceeded to say, * May it please your Loirdf^ 
ship^ and gentlemen of the jury' — a — hem. Then twisting the string 
into a t^rue lover's knot, he was imboldened to proceed. This he did 
slowly enough at first, still holding my cord very tightly, and twisting it 
into all sorts of qdirls and contortions. At last he grew bolder, and 
holding me by one hand only, he began to lash the desk before him as the 
furor of his eloquence approached ; by which exercise he raised no little 
dust from the row of alUimportant wigs within the bar. Towards the con- 
clusion of his address he grew so violent and impassioned, that, in a hap- 
less moment, he let go my string altogether, and down I fell to the 
ground. By the fall I reoeived a severe contusion ; but that was D0thin|^ 
compared with the kicks I received from my master. Think what must 
have been my feelings, Mr. Merton, on being thus ungratefully and in- 
dignantly degraded, kicked, trampled upon, literally used by die man I 
had so signally befriended, * at his utmost need ;' used, Sir, to wipe hit 
shoes npon. 

*^ It is my misfortune, with all my capacity, to have a very slender me- 
mory ; could I now recall one half the learning 1 have, in my time pos" 
sessed, I might defy tiie competition of the most profound of our iawyevs-; 
but so it has ever been with me, that no sooner was my moath opened, 
and myself turned topsy-turvy, than my whole fand of acquirements came 
pouring out, leaving me as flat and as empty as if I had never been mas- 
ter of a sylls^le. But the treatment of that hour I shall never forget : is- * 
deed I cannot. In it I lost the freshness of youth and beauty, and re- 
ceived the g^rms of those rents and ruptures which time has too effec- 
tually helped to widen ; uttil I am reduced to that last stage of wretched- 
ness, and tatters, which renders me daHy apprehensive of being discarded 
by my present owner. Thenceforward I no longer felt any interest in the 
service of one who had so grossly abused and assaulted me. It is true, 
he raised my drooping form from the ground, and brushed the dust from 
me, when he had gained his cause; bnt these attentions came too late— 
I held both him and them in detestation. I gave myself up to revenge^ 
det^mined to gratify it let the cost be whatever it might 

[To be contiBoed.] 



EDDA. 

Jm the Edda, the sacred book of the Panes, the punishment of the 
wicked is thus described : — *' There is an abode remote from the sun, 
the gates of which face >the north ; poison rains there through a thousand 
openings ; this.place is all composed of the carcasses of serpents ; there 
run certain torrents in which are plunged the perjurers, assassins, and 
those who seduce unarmed women ; a black dragon flies incessantly 
around, and devours the bodies of the wretched who are there imprisoned. ' 
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llEGINALD DALTOK AND ELLEN HE6KETH. 

Hie following ejcquisite scene is taken from tbe novel of Reginald 
Dalton,* — a work which we should have reviewed in due form, had we 
BQt been tempted in our perusal of it, to mark so many passages for tran- 
scription, that we shoidd greatly have exceeded our limits, if we had 
persisted in our first intention. The hero is a spirited English youth, of 
good family, of bright parts, and sound education. His history exhibits 
avaliety of striking incidents; such as do not, indeed, happen everyday, 
but which might happen to any one of like character, under similar cir- 
cumstances. While at the University, he cherishes an ardent passion for 
the beautiful Ellen Hesketh, concerning whom he knows * nothing dis- 
tinctively' but that she is beautiful. 

** He found one of the gates" (of Godstowe Abbey) ** unlocked, and 
stood within the wide circuit of those gray and mouldering walls, that 
still marks the limits of the old nunnery. The low moss-covered fruit- 
trees of the moniistic orchard, flung soft and deep shadows upon the un- 
shorn turf below : the ivy hung in dark slumbering masses from every 
ruinous fragment; the litUe rivulet, which winds through the guarded 
precincts, shrunk far within its usual bounds trickled audibly from pebble 
to pebble. Reginald followed its course to the archway, beneath which 
it gushes into the Isis— but there his steps were arrested. — He heard it 
distinctly — it was but a single verse, and it was sung very lowly — but no 
voice, save that of Ellen Hesketh, could have poured out those soflt and 
trembling tones. 

^* He listened for a few moments, but the voice was silent. He then 
advanced again between the thick umbrageous trees, until he had come 
* within sight of the chapel itself, from which, it seemed to him the sounds 
had proceeded. Again they were heard — again the same sweet and me- 
lancholy strain echoed from within the damp arches, and shook the still- 
ness of the desolate garden. Here, then, she was, and it was to find her 
be had come thither ; yet now a certain strange, mysterious, fearfulness 
crept over all his mind, and he durst not, could not, proceed. 

'^ He lay down prostrate among the long grass, which, so deep was the 
shade above, yet retained the moisture of the last night's dew, and thence, 
gazing wistfully upon the low door of the dismantled chapel, he draLnk 
the sorrowful melody timidly, breathlessly, in pain, and yet in luxury. 

'' Again it was silent — a thousand perplexing agonizing thoughts ho- 
vered around and above him — ^he could not toss them away from him — 
he could not forget them. They were there, and they were stronger than 
he, and he felt himself to be their slave and their prisoner. But their 
fetters, though within view, had not yet chained up all his spirit ; the 
gloom overhung, but had not overwhelmed him ; the pressure had not 
squeezed him with all its iron strength. No — the sense of misery, the 
keenest of all, had communicated its feverish and morbid quickness to 
that which it could not expel — Love, timorous, hopeless love, had caught 
a sort of infectious energy, and the long suppressed flame glowed with a 
stern and desperate steactfastness, amidst'the darkness which had deep- 

* B V the Author of Valerius and Adam Blair, 3 vols. W. Blackwood, Edinbargh, and 
T. Cadell, London, 1824. 
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ened around iU altars. Next momeat, boweven that enwgy was' half 
extinguished in dejection ; — the flame still burnt intensely — but* lowly a^ 
ofold. 

'*' * Alas !' he siud to himself, * I shall never hear her again — I am 
ruined, undone, utterly undone — ^blasted in the >ery opening-^withered 
on the threshold ! Humiliation, pain, misery, lie before roe, as surely as 
folly,' madnessv frenzy, wickedness, are behind — ^as surely as shame, 
burning, intolerable, shame, is with me now. Yet one feeling at least is 
pure — here I have worshipped innocence in innocence. Alas! it is here-^ 
hete, above all — ^that I am to suffer ! Miserable creature that I am! She 
is feeble, yet I have no arm to protect her; she is friendless, vet the heart 
that is hers, and hers only, dare not even pOur itself at her feet. • She is 
alone in her purity ; I alone in sinful, self-created helplessness ! Love, 
frenzy of frenzies, dream of dreams ! what have I to do with love ? 
Why do I haunt her footstqps? why do I pollute the air she breathes? — 
how dare I to mingle the groans of guilty despair with those tender sighs? 
— ^Beautiful, spotless angel! — ^what have 1 to do in bringing my remorse- 
ful gloom into therhome of your virtuous tears, your gentle sorrows! — 
How shall I dare to watch with you — with you — ^beside the pillow of a 
good man's sickness ? — Shame ! shame! — let me flee from him, from you 
— ^firom all but myself and my misery.' 

'* He had started from his wet lair — ^he stood with a cheek of scarlet, 
an eye darkly flashing, and a lip of steadfast whit^ess, gazing on the 
ivied ruin, like one who gazes his last. At that moment Ellen's sweet 
voice once more thrilled upon his ear. It seemed as if the melody was 
coming nearer — another moment, and- she had stepped beyond the thres- 
hold. She advanced towards a part of the wall which was much de- 
cayed, and stood quite near the speechless and motionless youth, looking 
down upon the calm waters of Isis gliding just below her, and singing all 
the while the same air he had first heard from her hps. — Alas! if it 
sounded sorrowfully theuy how deep was now the sorrow breadied from 
that subdued and broken warbhng of ... 

* The Rhine ! the Rhine! be blessings on the Rhine!' 

She leaned herself over the low green wall, and Reginald heard a sob 
struggle against the melody. * She grieves,' he said to himself—' she 
grieves, she weeps!' and with that,* losing all mastery of himself, he 
rushed through the thicket. 

''Ellen, hearing the rustling of leaves, and the tramp of a hasty foot, 
turned towards the boy, who stopped short upon reaching the open turf. 
Her first alarm was gone, when she recognised him ; and she said, a faint 
smile hovering on her lips, ' Mr. Dalton, L confess I was half frightened 
— How and whence have you come?' Ere she had finished the sentence, 
however, her soft eye had instinctively retreated from the wild and dis- 
tracted gaze of Reginald — she shrunk a step backward, and re-eeheed 
her own question in a totally different tone — ' Mr. Dalton, how are you 
here ? — whence have you come ? — ^You alarm me, Mr. Dalton — ^your 
looks alarm me. Speak, why do yon look so ?' 

** ' Miss Hesketh, he answered, striving to. compose himself, * there is 
nothing to alarm you*— I have just come from Witham — Mr. Keith told 
me you were here.' . . 

" V You are ill, Mr. Dalton — ^you look exceedingly ill, indeed, sir. You 
should not have left Oxford to-day.' 
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^^ <^i mH te'ksve Oxford tt-monow— I could not go without «a^flg 

" * To-moTrow ! — ^But why do you look so ftolemn, Mr. Dakon ? — ^Yott 
are qiiittibi^ college for your vacation^* 
. ♦* f. Perhaps for ever, M«s HegkeUt-— and^——' 

***0 Mr. DallOBk yoa h^ve aeon my umle^-^ott think he is ^ery 
badly, I see you do--you thiitk you shall never see hinr again, i know 
yoo think wri* 

" * Mo, 'Us not so; be has in^ted me to come back ViArjaa mnv7 md 
besidea, Mr. Keith will get better— I hope, I trast, I an aare he will/ 

f* ^ You would fain deceive me,' said EUen, ^ and 'tia kindly meant' 

^ 'Nay, indeed, ma'am, i hope Mr. Keith has seen the worst of bis 
illness. You did well to bring him to this fine air, this beautiful place/ 

<< « A beautiful place it is, Mr. Dalton.' 

** ' It is Paradise, b<it I shall never see it agom. I look for Ae last 
tinse upon ifr^^nd almost-— almost for the last time — upon ymi/ 

'^ The young man shook from bead to foot as these words were tiremb- 
Kng upon his lips. She^ too, threw her eyes on the groondy and a deep 
glow rushed ever her face ; but that was chased instantly by a fixed 
and 8<^mn paleness, and her gaze once more met his. 

*< He advanced close to her (for hitherto he had not changed his posi- 
tion), and leaned for a moment over the broken wall. His hasty hand 
hkd discomposed soAie loose ston^, and & fragmebt of considerable size 
plunged into the dark stream below. Ellen, tUnking the whole was* giv«> 
mg way, pulled him quickly backwards from the brink. He lost his 
bdance, and inv6lttntarily, and less by his own' act than hers, he #a8 oil 
his knees before her. 

*< * Rise wp, Mr. Dalto»^I pray you rise.' 

« « I asked for nothing, Miss Hesketh, I hope for tfothmg, I expect 
nothing. But since I do kneel, I will not rise tHl I hav6 iMiid it— 1 love 
you, Ellen-^I have loved you long* — I have loved you from the first hour 
I saw you. I never loved before, and I stell never love another.* 

** ^ Mr. Dalton, vou are ill-^ou are sick^*-you are mad. This is no 
language for me to near, nor for you to speak. Rise, rise, I beseech you.' 
* *•* Iplon, y6u are pale, deadly pale— you tremble — ^^Ihave hurt you, 
wireich that I am-^I have wounded, pained; offendefd yOu.*" 

«< < Pained, indeed,' said Ellen, < but not offended. You have filled me 
with sorrow, Mr. Dalton — I give you that and my gratitude. More joik 
do wrong in asking foi^; and if it ha;d been otherwise, more I could not 
have given you.' 

** The calmness of her voice and words restored Reginald, in some 
measure, to his self-possession. He obeyed the hst motion of her h^d^ 
and sprung at once to his feet. ' You called me mad/Miss He^keth-^ 
^twas but ma moment' 

** Ere he had time to say mor^. Miss Hesketh moved from tlie spot; — 
and Re^nald, after pausing for a single instant, followed, and walked 
across me monastic garden, close by her side — -both of theih pteiBerVed 
total silence. A deep flush mantled the young man's countenance all 
bver-Mbut ere they had reached the gate, that had concentrated itself into 
one small burning apot of scarlet upon either cheek. She, vn& dowiii^ 
cast eyes, and pale as monumental marble, walked steadily and rapidly.; 
while he, with long and regular strides, seemed to trample, rather than 
to t|aad the dry and echoing turf. He hailed withia the threshold of the 
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„ ttKlfWkjr^ flDdiiMl; inti ivUi^ ofcoiiTiibiMCttdgj, ' BUt, nn^ 
/oi io wil d mwo cty we tart Tcainrat gm whh'yoa loWithM P ' ■ ■ ym 
v««tmy'^littlfira' will'to Mr; Eei^« I have 4cted tkb day like a «ooi»« 
drel-^-^ vSlai&^ou edfed k madoftsfty b«t I cannot f^€ad <lutt excnie. 
No, madam, there wasAe saddeDneaa, the abruptneMT of feazy in the 
kTOiv«l«^^4>iitlhe £eeHng had been anrtiived and cherished in eaitnnes^ 
dMiberrtely Ibiftered, {imunipftuoualy and amfnlly indniged. I had no 
right to love yoa ; you behold a miserably weak and nnwoithy ereatore, 
who sboold nut haiw 4aied to look on yoa.-*-Bat 'tU done, the wound is 
fame, and it nsrer can be healed. I had made myself nnhelppy, bnt joa 
ha^edriiren nie to the desperation of agony* — Faieiwit U vumm, I had 
nothing to offer you bat my love, aifd you did well to reject the nmrortfay 
gtA— «iy Ibvet ToB «sj well regard it as an insult* Forget th^ mo- 
laenlt that I never can u>rget — Blot, blot from memory the boor when 
yoiir pane«ar4rank those poisonous sighs ? Do not pity me-— I ha?e no 
right to toe--4md piiy /r— no, no — forget me, I pray yoo — forget me wmi 
my'intseffy.^^And now, farewell once more — ^I am aione in $ke workl.*^ 
May God bless yoii — you deserve to be happy/ 

** He uttered these words in the same deep whisper by which he hiA 
arrested her steps. She ga^ed on him while be spake, with an anxious 
eye and a glowing cheek — when he stopped, the crimson fleeted away all 
in an instant. Pale as death, she opened her white and trembling lips, 
but not a word could come. The blood rushed again over her dieek, 
brow and bosom, and tears, an agony of tearsj streamed from her fixed 
and motionless eyes. 

^* Reginald, clasping his forehead^ sobbed out, * Thrice miseraU^i 
wretch ! miserable wretch I I have tortured an angel f — He seized her 
hand, and she sunk upon the grass — he knelt over her, and her tears 
rained upon his bands. ' O Ood !' he cried, * why have I lived for this 
hour ? Speak, Ellen — speak, and speak forgiveness.' 

'^ * Forgiveness f she said—* O mock me not, Mr. Dalton ! what have 
I to forgive?* 

" * Forgive the words that were wruiiB; from me in bitterness of soul— 
Foigive me — ^forgive the passionate, involuntary cries of my mad anguish? 

** * 0h, sir, you grieve, you wound me l^*you know not now you wound 
me. I am a poor helpless orphan, and I shall soon have no friend to lean 
to. — How can I listen to such words as you have spoken? — I am grate^ 
fill ; believe my tears, I am grateful indeed.' 

** ' Grateful ! for the love of mercy, do not speak so-— be calm, let m^ 
see yon calm.' 

** ' How can I becalm? what can I say? Oh, Mr. Dalton, it is your 
wild looks that have tortured me, for I thought 1 had been calm!— ^h^ 
sir, I pray you, be yourself*- do not go from me thus — I am young and 
friendless, and I know not what I should do or speak. — You, too, are 




.. i may, but I cannot forget ; 

dns his tears also flowed, for hitherto not one drop had eased his burning 
eye-lids. 

*' Neither for a few moments said any things — at last, Ellen rubbed 
aside her tears with a hot and rapid hand — and * Hear me/ she said, 
* hear me, Mr. Ddton. We are both too young— we are both inexpe* 
rienced-— and we have both our sorroM, and we should both think of 
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other things. Go, sir, and do your duty in the world ; and if it will lighten 
your heart to know, diat you carry with you my wannest wishes for your 
weMire, do take them with you.- Hereafter there may come better days 
for us both, and then perhaps — but no, no, sir, I know *tis folly-: .' 

^^She bowed her head upon her knees^— he drew her band- to his lips, 
and kissed it, and wept upon it, and whispered as none ever, whispered 
twice, and was answered with' a silence more eloquent even than all the 
whispers in the universe. 

*^ They sat together, their eyes never meeting, blushing,* weeping, one 
in soTro wand one in joy. Thoughts too beautiiul for words,- thou^ts of 
gentfest sadness, more precious &an bliss, filled them both, and gushed 
over and mmgled in their slow calm tears. 

" An hour passed away, and there they were still speechless — the 
tears indeed had ceased to kow, and their dbieeks had become as paleas 
their love was pure — ^but the fulness of their young hearts was too rich 
for utterance — and all seemed so like a dream, that neither h^d dared, 
even by a ¥&isper, to hazard the dissolving of the dear melancholy charm•^' 



ANCIENT FUNEBALS. 

LuciAK, speaking of the funerals of the ancients, says, " After the 
nearest relation has received a dead person, and closed his eyes, his next 
business is to put a piece of money into his mouth to pay the ferryman of 
hell, who is Charon ; but he never considers whether it be money that is 
current in that country, so that in my opinion he had better give him no- 
thing than that he should be constrained to send it back again. After 
this ceremony he washes the body of the dead person with warm water, 
as if there were no water below, or that he were to assist at a festival, at 
his first arrival. Besides this, he perfumes him, crowns him with flowers, 
and puts him on his best clothes, either because they fear he will die of 
cold by the way, or that otherwise he will not be treated according to his 
quality. All is accompanied with complaints and mourning, tears and 
sobs, to agree with the master of the ceremony, who orders all matters, 
and recites with such a mournful voice all his former calamities, that it 
would make them weep if they had never seen him. Then some tear 
their hair, others beat their breasts, or scratch their faces, some rend 
their clothes and cast dust upon their heads, or fall down upon the 
ground, or throw themselves against the walls. So that the dead man is 
the most happy of all the company, for while his friends and relations 
tofment. themselves, he is set in some eminent place, washed, cleansed, 
perfumed, and crowned, as if he were to go into company. When the 
body is laid upon the pile of wood to be burnt, some person opens his 
eyes, as if it were to make him look up to heaven, and having called him 
several times with a loud voice, his next relation sets fire to the pile of 
wood with a torch, turning his back upon it to shew that he does that 
service fcr'the dead with regret," ' 
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Fatal Errors akd Fundamental Truths, illustrated in a Series 
of Narratives and Essays. London: Baldwm, Cradock and Joy. 1824. 

^His book, we are told in its introduction, was penned by a deceased 
lady^ who is called Corinna. She is represented as the wue of a faith- 
less husband, for whom she entertained to the last, a deep and unalter- 
able affection: under the influence of which she composed a letter^ 
breathing the amiable spirit displayed in the following extract : 

" I pray you to pardon me, my busbatid, many occasional petulances and harsh- 
nesses, which I recall with the bitterest remorse, when I reflect how they alloy- 
ed.tfae felicity which should hare attended our once blessed union. Believe me, 
never, never was my heart tainted with one thought that it would wish to con- 
ceal from you. I acknowledge, with, deep regret, that my attachment for yon 
bad the character of a passion too.intense and absorbing, that I ought to have 
regulated it better, that it may have been too selfish and exacting, that I re- 
quired much, very much, from you, and that my disappointment was the natural 
result of miscalculation, and of, unfounded, because. exorbitant hope. Forgive 
ro^ this wrong, by the memory of our early love." 

We are told, that ** when the pen dropped from her nerveless hand, 
it was discovered that the exertions she had made in tracing the last pa- 
ragraph, had materially enfeebled her." She called on the name of her 
husband, prayed for him, and expired. 

^Whether these circumstances be true or fictitious, it is out of our power, 
as it is out of our province, to decide : the merits of the work, and not 
the condition of its author, being the fit subject of the critic's animadver- 
sions. These Essays and Narratives are all more or less of a serious 
nature :. some of them are highly religious, and those most so, are some- 
what rhapsodical ; but others are of a more sober cast, and while they 
inculcate precepts beneficial for men of all persuasions, are not so likely 
as the former, to deter mere worldlings from bestowing their attention upon 
them. The Essay upon ^' Principle" evinces some depth of thinking and 
knowledge of life. The subject of "The Sabbath" is very well treated; 
and so is that of " Ministerial Duties." -The tale of " The Young Cler- 
gvman" is interesting, though it has too much the appearance of a para- 
ble, introduced for the sake of admonishing the clergy of our Establish- 
ment^ — a. task which is pretty freely undertaken, now-a-days, by the laity 
ofboth sexes. 

** At the house of my friend G -, I once passed a memorable sabbath-day. 

He warned me, in the morning, that the son of the late venerable rector would 
pr^ch his first sermon, and read the appointed offices t>f the church. . I remem- 
bered to have been pleased with his fatlier some few years previous, and I. felt 
immediately interested in the character of the son. I hastened, therefore, to the 
church, under the dominion of those softening sentiments oMevotion and hu- 
man kindness, which naturally render the heart, susceptible of favourable im- 
pressions. . 

\' My first glance at Essex conveyed to my mind a sentiment of aimiration. 
It was not his person, though the critic of beauty might perhaps have found 
there a subject of delightful contemplation — it was the emotions so legibly de- 
picted on his countenance. Beneath the. gravity which was its predominating 
characteristic, I thought I could trace that tender remembrance of paternal af- 
fection, which the scene aronnd was so calculated to awaken. The eye was 
cast down resolutely, bat without affectation ; the lip was. compressed, but it 
tremUed. fiis step was firm, indicating that his thoughts were rather on the 
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objects of bis mission, than on the manner of walking down the aisle. His 
dress, — be it remembered that snch minutiie reveal the real character more folly 
than stronger features, becaose in snch points the man is nngnarded, — bis dress 
verged neither npon coxcombrjr nor puritanical plainness; it affected ndfter 
singularity' nor fashion. On -entering the reading^esk, he knelt down; and 
when he arose, the glow of devotien had superseded earthly feelings* and bloom- 
ed beautifully -on bis joathful face. He had evidently risen above himself, and 
entered into the presence of his God. 

^ AH Ibe best' feelings of his heart were interested fn the successful perform- 
anee of his ^dwty. My (Hend directed ray attention to the pew <yver ag^st ««. 
There sat ills widowed mother, whose earthlj hope was bound to him; and 
whose tearful eye beamed with images of the past which thronged into the pre- 
sent : here was his betrothed Wtfe,^embling and anxidus, yet hapj^y and tender ; 
with a Changifng cheek, and an eye only upraised at intervals ; yet somefimei 
her countenance was ilhiminated by all the sereOity of perfect confidence la the 
strength of the beloved one before her. Around was a congregation, aH tan 
pressed with curiosity, but not equally. Some remembered bis fkther, vnd 
wished that the early promise of the son might give earnest that that father 
would be revived; some were there of pious habits, who were anxious to eatS'- 
mate the abilities, and to penetrate the religious |)rinciples, of the youthful 
tyro ; some were there to criticise and ridicule, anxious to detect error and to 
indulge sarcasm at mistake. But it seemed that for all these bis charity was 
kindled ; be was there on a high mission ; and as love of Gqd was the sooroeof 
his love of man, so the original sentiment contributed to render its effect more 
ardent. He felt that his office was that of bringing souls to the fold of the eter- 
nal Shepherd. 

** The service commenced ; his voice was somewhat tremuloos as be bogaa 
the deprecatory sentenoe, ^ Enter not into jndgment with Iby servaiit. Oh 
Lord!^ but it gradually strengthened, and had regained clearness and equality 
before he had finished the concluding clause. It was a fine full- toned imot; 
well modulated, but entirely free from all affected cadences, or any thing that 
could possibly be exaggerated into an aim at theatrical effect; if its sounds were 
'fine, and its intonations 'touching, these were the ' careless beauties' resnftiiig 
ftom habit, and from a deep feeling and accurate conception of the appropri- 
ateness of the servioe. Veryfew clergymen do justice to our I^iturj^yilmt oottf- 
pilatton of the most suhKme devotion* i^e^tr till now had 1 felt, in my in* 
mostsoul, the glorious ooniprehonsiveness of the ' Te Doom laudamns.' TIs 
ascription of praise, in«union with < alLthe earth,' with ^ all angels,' ^ the heai- 
vens, and all the powers thereiq,Vwith ' cherubim and seraphim,' is made to the 

* liord God of Sabaoth,' the Trinity being indicated by the repetition of the ap- 
propriate term 'holy;* to this tri-une Divinity, the 'glorious company of the 
apostles,' < the goodly fellowshi{p of the prophets,' * the noble army of martyrs/ 
ne said to give praise; the thr^eperimu are then deolared to be acknowledged 
'by the holy church thronghout all the world,' by their appropriate designationsof 

* Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.' Then the Son ajone, contemplated by man as 
the more immediate agent of his salvation, is addressed ; his manifestation in 
atte flesh, his resumption of his original glory and his native seat, immediately 
precede the inimitable simplicity of that sublime sentence, * We believe that 
thmitshah come to be our judge. We therefore prav thee help thy servants : 
whom thou bast-redeemed with thy precious blood.' Here the object of otir 
ienoT'^judg^meni, is made the eaute of our prayer for help^ which is enforced bjr 
Iheplem of uiat promise whicb the death of Christ ensured. Then follow sup- 
plicatory sentences and assurances of worship — than which nothing can be more 
comprenensive, and which properly concluae this most sublime form of praise 
and prayer. As I listened to the youth befbre me, I questioned whether I 
bad ever before perceived half its beauties, and I silently ejaculated a hope, that 
none might henceforward read this composition, who, not having the proper 
feeling of it himself, could not make it penetrate the hearts of others. 

** The prayers ended ; I confess I felt some trepidation, lest his sermon should 
disappoint the hopes his reading had excited. Happily approbation was height- 
ened mto a warmer feeling ; as I went along with him in his discourse, I seemed 
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leiidfaBoetoiBtHMMy with Mm^ u4 i» tread the |»4thway td liiE?eB in hi* I4>i> 
eiety. He did not mike koj aUiniom to hie partioiilMr ntoatioii ; and, I tlMsk^ 
the ooastion proved bii good taate; meh aUasMioe maat briag dowa the.aiad i 
the preacher from lis proper elevatioD to a kvel with the ordinary eonoerm of 
life*-^«od mMt eGGasioOy to a modeat ami iogeiMem aiiad, aa eMhavfaa«neiil 
which shonld, by all possible means, bo pceveDted from iBtmdiBg on a paisoB 
engaged io so sacred a duty." 

** Eloquence had been so long studied, that it was now habitaal to him, and 
it coat him no labour to speak coirectly, or to produce the finest ideas. There 
was no affectation of quaintness, of ' reHgunu paiavmUy i no mtuaytrintu He 
was absorbed by concern for others, and liad not one moment, one thought, to 
waste on the paltry object of their appreciation of his ability. 

^' When the ^service was enthrely concluded, I turned to look at the fair girl 
who had so much interested me at its commencement. Her eye was now el»- 
Tated, and lighted up with an ahr of triumph, so bright, but so modest ! There 
was one glance exchanged between her and Essex, but it was instantly with- 
drawn.^ It was so intelligent, so pure, so full of lote and delight, that I regretted 
its immediate disappearance: it was abundant in the best feelings of youth and 
first luve : alas, how &tal are time and experience to the bk>om Of such feel- 
ings." — pp. 67, 68. 

Then follows a narrative of the most lamentable defection that can 
well be imagined, endbg, however, in deep contrition, and a tmly tragical 
catastrophe. The next chapter conaiftta of sketches selected and mo- 
dernized from Sir. Thomas Overbury'a characters — ^whichcome in agree- 
ablj enough (though perhaps npt very judiciously) to dispel the gloontj 
impressions created by tfa^ foregoing tafe. Some ii these, though drawn 
wiui the old fashioned quaintness, are still tme to nature. Take as spe- 
dmeus, 

" Wwman at she should he. 

** The.sweetness of her disposition harmonises with the fierceness of maB, as 
wool meets iron more easily than iron meets wool, and tnrns resisting into em* 
bracing. Her kindness of heart is apparent in every action, for she has no 
guilty desijgns to coneeal. Her manners are not formed by any filled rule, bnt 
bend to the occasion. She has so much knowledge as to love it ; and for de^ 
Ifienoy in this respect, she will sometimes, in a {feasant discontent* chide het 
sex. She tivei «l iamif and adopts ootwaixl things to her taste, not her taste to 
them. She dresses well, but not b^Fond what decency absolntdy leqnirea in 
her station. Her mind is so happily constituted, that she does not seek a bns^ 
band, butjiSiuif him. Description is soon exhausted, when there is no Tariety 
^of ill. When married, her chief sentiment is love for her husband ; and his 
advantage is henceforth the end of her actions.^' — pp. 86, 86» 

'< A Fine iMfy. 
" She is distinguished from man by two striking particulars— deficiency of 
strength and understanding. She simpers, as if indeed she bad lips but no 
teeth. She divides her eyes, keeping one half for herself, and the other for tlie 
most modish gentleman of her acquaintance. Being seated, she casts her 
fiuie into a phitform, which lasts dnrmg the whole meal. She drinks aecoiding 
to good teanners, not according to* thirst, and it is a part of their, mastery not 
to profess hunger. She reads aver her face every morning, and BometinMS bMs 
out pahf and writes red. She believes herself fair, althos^b frequently kar opi»> 
nion has the advantage of lieing singular ; and she loves her gbun, and candle* 
light, for lying. Her head is covered with ornaments and devices, like a tnsertty 
to attract strangers. Her phikMophy is an affected negleotof those who are toe 
good for her« Her wit is very trifling, and it is uttered in .treble .tones, wbiek 
are nevertheless too powerful for it She gains much by4he aimplicity of her 
suitor, and for a jest she laughs at him without one. Thus she dresscii a kilSr 
liand for..herself, and afterward takes him.ior his patience. Her chief eonn 
mandatidin is, the brmgs'a man to repentance. Her devotfon consists in fashion- 
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able and splendid faabitSyWliiGfa carry her to church, express thehr cosiness, and 
are silent. If she be move deyoilt, she lifts ap a certaiD natnber of eyes instesd 
of prayers— and takes, thesermon, and measures out a slomber by it, of jast the 
same length. She sends religion onwards to ^ixhfy where she never overtakes 
it, ^r drives it before her again.. In conolasion, she is delivered to old age and 
a chair, where every body leaves her.'' — pp. 86, 87. 
" An Affected Traveller. 
'' He is a speaking fashion. He has taken infinite pains to be ridiculous, and 
has seen more than he has perceived. He censures every thing by gestures 
and shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping. He would 
rather be esteemed a spy, than not a politician ; and maintains bis reputation 
by naming great men familiarly. He makes opportunity of exhibiting jewels 
given to him for his splendid endowments, which were bought in Saint Martin's; 
and not long after, having with a mountebank's method pronounced them worth 
thousands, he pledges them for a few shillings. On gala-days he goes to court, 
and salutes without return. At night, in an ordinary, he canvasses state affairs, 
and seems as conversant with all designs and cabinet councils, as if he pro- 
jected them. He disdains all things above his grasp, and prefers every country 
to his own. He imputes his obscurity to that want of discernment which dis- 
tinguishes tiie times ; and breaks off in the midst of a sentence, leaving the rest 
to imaginaUon. His religion is fashion, and both body and soul are governed by 
fiime. He loves most voices better than that of truth." — pp. 90, 91. 

'' A Noble Spint 
' " Has surveyed and fortified his disposition, and converts every* thing that 
occurs into experience. He regulates his purposes, and sees the end before he 
siioots. Men are the instruments of his art, and there is no man without his 
use. He loves glory, scorns shame, and governs and obeys with one counte- 
nance — for both actions proceed from one reflection. He calls not the yariety 
of the world chances, for his meditation has travelled over them ; and his eye, 
mounted upon iiis understanding, sees them as things underneath. Truth is 
his goddess, and he takes pains to obtain her, not to look like her. ' Knowing 
the circle of all courses, of all intents, of all things, to have but one centre or 
period, without any distraction he hastes thither aud ends there, as his triie and 
iiaitural element To mankind in general he is a sun, whose clearness directs 
their steps in regular motion ; of the wise man he is the friend ; of the indif- 
ferent an example ; of the yicious a reproof. Thus time goestf ot from him, bbt 
with him, and he feels age more by the strength of his soul than the weakness 
* of hisbody :^ thus he feels no pain, but esteems all such things as friends, that 
desire to file off his fetters, and help him out of prison.'' — pp. 92, 93. 

" A Mere Scholar. 
** He speaks sentences more familiarly than sense. The antiauity of his nni- 
Tcrsity is his creed — and the excellence of his college, his faith. He speaks 
Latin better than his native language, and is a stranger In no part of the vvorld 
but his own country. His ambition is, that he either is, or shall be, a graduate ; 
but if eVer he get a fellowship, he has then no fellow. His tongue goes alwalys 
before bis wit, like a gentleman-usher, but somewhat faster. He is able^ 
speak more with ease, that any man can endure to hear with patience. Uni- 
ver^tyjests are his universal discourse,' and his news the demeanour of the 
proctors. His phrase, the apparel of hismind, is made of divers shreds,^lik6 a 
cushion. The current of his speech is closed with an ergo; and -whicteter be 
the 'question, the truth is on his side. It is an injury to bis reputation to i)e 
ignorant of any thing ; and yet he knows not that he knows nothing^. He gi^es 
direction's for husbandry from Virgil's Georgics ; — ^for cattle, from his Bucolii ; 
Ibr warlike stratagems,' from his JSneid, or Caesar's Commentaries. ' He is led 
more by his ears tiian his understanding, taking the sound of words for their 
true sense; and, therefore, confidently believes, that £rra Pater war the fkihw 
of heretics — Rodolphus Agricola, a substantial farmer; and wUi not hesitate- to 
affirm, that Systema's logic excels Keekernian's. His nnsfortHne consists not 
so much in being a fool, as in being put to soch pdns to express it to the 
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worid : for what in otfaefB is mtorai, io biro ii artificial. His poverty is his 
faapfMness, for it makes some men believe he is not one of fortune's fiivonrites. 
He is^the index of a^man, and th^ title-pa^ of a scholar, or a puritan in mo- 
nlity,— moch in profession, notbiog in practice.''— pp. 05—97. 

" An ExeeiUnt Actor. 

** Whatever is commendable in the grave orator, is most exquisitely perfect 
in him ; for by a fall and significant action of body lie charms o«r attention. 
Sit in a full theatre, and you will think you see so many lines drawn from the 
circomference of so many ears, whilst the actor is the centre. He does not 
strive to make nature monstrous ; she is often seen in the same scene with him, 
bat neither on stilts nor crutches. His voice is not lower than the prompter's, 
nor louder than the foil and target. By his action he fortifies moral precepts 
with example ; for what we see him personate; we think truly done before as. 
He adds grace to the poet's labours ; for what in the poet is but words, in him 
is both words and music. All men have been of his occupation : and, indeed, 
what lie does feignedly, that others do essentially : this day one plays a mo- 
narch; the next, a private person. Here one acts a tyrant ; on the morrow, an 
exile. — I observe, of all men living, a skilful actor in one kind is the strongest 
motive of affection that can be : for when he dies, we cannot be persuaded that 
any man can perform his characters like him. Bnt to conclude, I value a 
worthy actor by the: corruption of some few of that profession, as I would do 
gold in the ore^ I should not mind the dross, but the purity of the metal." — 
pp. 100, 101. 

We are glad to observe the air of unaffected piety which appears in 
this work. The. descriptions of character are in general natural and 
affecting, and all is made to harmonize. with the important truth, that 
man*s chief business here below is to fulfil the station allotted him by 
the Lord of Creation. 



ITALIAN POETRY. 

It has been well remarked by Foscolo, and it is a circumstance which 
appears to have escaped the attention of the generality of critics, that 
8ome of the finest passages in the Italian poetry of Petrarch, derive their 
origia from the sacred writings. Thus, 

£ femmisi all' incontra 

A mezaa vk, come nemico armato.'--P. 2. Son, 47. 
'* So shall thy poverty come as one that travelieth, and thy want as an armed 
man."— Pnw. c. xxiv. v. 34. 

£ la cetern mia rivolta ^inpianto.— P. 1. .fivn, 24. 
*' My harp also is turned to mouming.''-nJo& c. xxx. v. 31 . 

Qual grazia, qual amore, o qual destine 
Mi dar^L penne a guisa di colomba, 
Ch' io mi ripoi^i, e levimi da terra?— P. 1. San. 60. 
''O that I had wings like a dove I for then would I flee away, and be at 
rttt"— Pjoim Iv. V. 6. 

Yergine bella, che di Sol vestita, 

Coronata di stelle. r-P. 2. Canz. ult. 

'* A woman clothed with* the sun— and upon her head a crown of twelf e 
•tarB."— Rfte/. c. xii'. 1, 2. 
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POETRY, 

The following pathetic story is from Mr, Rogers* beantiM poem of 
** Italy." The unfortanate Ginevra was the subject of an interesting 
picture by Zampieri, shewn in a palace formerly inhabited by the Donati, 
at Modena. 

She was an only child-— her name GineTra, 
The joy, the pride of ao indolgent fktber ; 
And in ber fifteenth year became a bride 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
He^ playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress 
She was all gentleness^ ^U gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
Bui now the day was come, the day, the hour. 
Now, frowning^ smiling for the hundredth time. 
The narse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And in the lustre of ber yoath» shCgave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; b«t at the naptkd feast. 
When ill sat down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found I Her father cried 
** 'Tis but to make a trial of our love I'' 
And filled his glass to all— but his hand shook^ 
And soon firom guest to guest Ike panic spiead. 
Twas but that instant she had left Franoesoo, 
Laughing and tooking backhand flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas I she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour couUlany thing be guessed, 
But that she was not I 

Weary of his life 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donali lived^-^iod long might you have seen 
An^ld man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something hecould not find-— he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantless — then wept to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
'Mid the old lumber on the galleiy. 
That mouldering chest was noticed : and 'twas said 
By one as young, as tliooghtless as Ginevra, 
^ Why not remove it from its larking place f 
Twas done as soon as said : but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and, lol a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A goldpn clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished^saving a wedding ring, 
And a small seal — her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
"Ginevra." 

There then had she found a grave! 
Wilhin that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down for ever! 
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CONFESSIONS OF A BLUR BAG.* 

*< The meditation of revenge/' continued the Bag, ** h of all thingt 
the most senseless and lidicnlous; It not only keeps alive the remem- 
brance of injuries nHiich were, perhaps,tinintentiona], but it revives them 
with additimial foroe^ and inilicts them again and again^ with a poignancy 
and aggratration, which our most inveterate enemies are fncapai>le of im** 
parting to them. Those who harbour revenge must bid adieu to ease 
and gladness, to the delights of social intercourse, and the blessings of 
inward serenity ; for that monstrous {lassion cannot subsist without strife 
and discontent. Its only aim is the injury of another, and to compass 
that^ no baseness is deemed too low, no self-torment too severe. The 
revengeful are criminal without temptation, they punish themselves for the 
offences: of others; and, to gain a momentary triumph, they sacrifice health, 
profit, tranquillity, happiness, or whatever else impedes the accomplish- 
ment of their vindictive purposes. So dead are they to all sense of pro- 
priety, that they feel but little chagrin at the ridicule which awaits the 
faiiare of their impotent rage ; or at the detestation oaUed forth by their 
unhallowed successes.*' Ending the orator disposed to enlarge upon 
this topic, I poSied hi|n by the string, and begging a thcmsand pardons: 
for the interruption, expressed my concurrence with his notions, but 
hinted that if he woold resume his confessions, I could moralize for my- 
self as he proceeded r upon Which he continaed as follows : — 

*' It happened that in the cburse of the Coui^eUor*8 stamping fit, he 
wore away a knot, ia the thread which secured my right side. Of this 
circamstanoe, though it was a serious one for me, he took no heed; being 
too much elated with his sucbessftil dehut to' throw away a thought upon 
my pitiable condition. The thing may see^ii trivial to you, Sir, but have 
patience to mark ^e cosseqiienees. On onr return to town, my gentle- 
man fiMni4 that his reputation had travelled more rapidly liian himself: 
ahhoQgh we came l>y the mail, jret many professional friends were pre- 
pared to greet him wi^ hearty congratulations on the delivery of his 
nh, which the newspapers had already made them acquainted witk 
J began to :Bow in apace, and as they were daily thrust upon me, I 
purposely, and with infinite pain, exposed my weak side to them, till in 
^ course of time, stitch yielded after stitoh, and an aperture was formed 
large enough for the expukion of aa;j^ slip of papier, such as is used for 
memoranda, the loss of wUdh I conceived would mconvenience my mas- 
ter almost sufficiently to afford me a complete retaliation. 

^M had, however, lon^ to Wait for an opportoixity of carrying this mis- 
chievous Scheine into execotion : for his notes, consisting diiefly of ex« 
tracts firom large voluu&es, were carefully folded between their leaves. 
But he one day^ threw m both book and notes, widi such unfeelmg yno^ • 
leace,as made me shake ftom top to htus^i and, at the same time, caused 
the book to open and the note paper to get loose. This precious slip I r 
sof^y and secretly dr6ve to the yawning orifice ; and as the clerk who 
carried me Went through the Adelphi in his way to Westminster, I 
Varied it with a vengeance down one of those bottomless areas. Exult- 
ing in the mischief I. had committed, I amused myself during the re- 
n^luBder of die walk with pietariag the dismay that would seize upon the 

^ Concladed from p. 9U 
W. L. M. VOL. I. MO. ni. . . D 
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disappointed lawyer when he should become sensible of his loss. I went 
so far as to anticipate the jokes, the titterings, and merriment, that would 
circulate in the court at his expense ; whilst I grew ecstatic at the bare 
contemplation of the triumph which I thought already belonged to l^is 
learned opponent. At length the argument came on, and my master, 
as usual, turned to me for assistance. ' 1 gave him none;. but on the con- 
trary, I looked with malicious anxiety for his discomfiture. My treachery, 
however, was justly doomed to prove abortive. He rose with a^l the 
boldness and composure of a practised advocate : and being imboldened 
with previous success, hiawits were all at his command ; his memory served 
him a great way ; and at the conclusion of his quotations, an extemporary 
thought occurred to him, which enabling him to place the argument in a 
new light, gave a turn to the discussion, as unexpected as it was decisive 
in his favour. Thus did the revenge which I. had fostered for months ; 
the crooked pohcy by which I had sought to overwhelm the object of my 
hate ; and the cruel penance that I had so sedulously inflicted upon my- 
self, all redound to his advantage. And I alone, was fully sensible of 
the real cause of his triumph, to which, in fact, my knavish folly had 
chiefly contributed ; for the thought which arose in his mind on the emer- 
gency, was very much superior to any that he had premeditated for the 
occasion. 

*< Having suffered such an entire defeat, you may suppose that I did 
not long retain my place. In the Counsellor's first leisure moment he 
began to revolve the causes which had led to the disappearance of his 
notes : he summoned me into his angry presence, and immediately began 
to examine,, and cross-examine me, with a most impertinent curiosity, 
which was not to be diverted from penetrating my inmost recesses. In 
vain did I struggle, and endeavour to elude his prying; in vain did I 
attempt to contract myself into a thousand folds. The time fot evasion 
was gone by ;his hand fell upon the unlucky comer, his fingers protruded, 
and furnished ample demonstration that I was no longer trustworthy. 
* Here,' he exclaimed, ' is the confounded rent that had like to have cost 
my client. Sir Thomas, his whole estate.' With these words he threw me 
from him with disdain, regardless of my efforts to cling to his hands with 
my cord — that cord which he had once been so happy to lay hold .of. Call- 
ing to his clerk, Scriven, he ordered him never to trust me any more, but 
in my stead, to get a crimson damask. He added, moreover, that I looked 
shabby, and was a coupon affair, and besides, he had observed that blue 
bags were getting quite out of fashion. 

" This Scriven was a perfect brute : armed with a little 6rief authority, 
he treated me with that contemptuous bearing which men of petty minds 
are wont to exercise over the fallen favourite. Tis true I was dismissed: 
^ut I declare, that nothing more than dismission was either expressed or 
implied, in the sentence passed upon me by my late master. Neverthe- 
less, this Jack in office, instantly seizes me by the throat, hurries mie out 
of the chamber, hangs me out of his own window, where I was publicly 
whipped, and underwent some of the grossest indignities that were ever 
offered to a British subject. He afterward overhauled me with great 
roughness, and prying all over me sans ceremotne^ discovered my fatal 
wound, which he with a pack-thread and a huge needle, sewed up in the 
coarsest, and, to me, the most painful manner. I was then put away on 
a nail, where I remained for more than a week in a state of dreadful sus- 
pense. ' At the end of that period I was taken down in great Jhaste, and 
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Staffed widi aii okl gown and Wig of his master's. In this plight I was 
carried out one dismal November evening, and after, being long exposed 
to the drizzling rain, I was assigned to a theatrical property-man, an ac- 
quaintance of Scriven's, who appeared to be one of those clerks— 

* Who change their pens for truncheons, ink for blood. 
And (strange reverse !) die for their country's good.' 

Hexidtivated this gentleman's good-wUI by such available complimenU, 
witii the view of having them returned, in the shape of benefit-tickets, 
and occasional orders of admission io witness dramatic performances. 

" Under the proprietor of untold properties I was variously employed; 
sometimes protecting the Roman eagles, and at others taking care of 
'shreds and patches,' My prospecte now began to brighten, and the 
days of my adversity seemed passing away. I was once more brought 
forwaurd from seclusion and inactivity, and after a thorough brushing, 
which did me no harm, received a strange variety of old papers, and with 
them m my keeping, I had the honour of being introduced to one of the 
greatest comedians that ever < smelt the lamp.* Pray, Sir, allow me to 
ask if you ever saw 'Love, Law, and Physic,' with Mr. Matthews as 
Flexible?" T replied in the affirmative. "Then," resumed my orator, 
" you must remember, that in Act IL Scene 2, Flexible enters in a bar- 
rister's dress, in company with a law-bag. I, Sir, had the honour and 
the pleasure of playing Bag to Mr. Matthews's. Flexible ; and 1 am sure 
you will allow, that in point oiJkxilnUty I was not second even to that 
incomparable actor. Ah ! that was a merry season for me : the spirit 
and animation imparted to me by his very touch, completely drove away 
all melancholy recollections. And then, to be permitted to stay-out the 
performance in one of the best situations for watching the bye-play, of 
Liston, the irresistible, the unique Lubin Log; what richer treat could a 
3ag like me desire ? Indeed, it proved almost too much for me, as the 
united comicaUty of those humorous performers very nearly produced a 
second— and this time, an unintentional— splitting of my sides. 

" At the close of the season I was again intrusted with properties, 
and omong the rest, with an ermine cloak, or tippet, which had occa- 
sionally decked the shoulders of many monarchs, even from King John 
to. Henry the Eighth. By some negligence, which I forbear to impute to 
any one in particular, this right regal antiquity became infested with 
moths, which perverted it into the theatre of a series of most unprovoked 
and most unceremonious ravages. I viewed their operations with alarm, 
and should certainly have communicated my. fears to the property-man, 
had hot niy mouth been closed, and myself left without the power ofopen- 
mg it; else I should certainly have disgorged the loathsome trespassers 
wiich fattened on the property of which I had the care. It was not long 
before a party of the most adventurous set out on a jqurney of discovery, 
the chief object of which was to explore my nethermost folds. They tra- 
versed me in all directions, and certainly they were indefatigable in their 
researthes; so much so, indeed, that they remained abroad much longer 
than was expected; and having exhausted their stock of provisions— 
which had originally consisted-of no less than two ermines' tails— they 
were upon the eve of starvation, when one of them whose appetite was 
more keen, and whose invention was more fruitful than the rest, deter- 
mmed to gather a meal from the fruits of the terra cyanea, as he thought 
fit to name me. Upon this, he made a beginning at my woof, which he 

o 2 
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pronounced to be excellent eatings and inyited his companiona to f(dlow 
nis example. His famished comrades required not a second inTitattOD, 
but fell-to upon me wiUi such inordinate a^Vidity, that I expected noihinr 
but to be totally devoured at that jsingle meal. Finding that they should 
require no other proTisions but what I, the miserable terra cyanea^ afforded, 
they prosecuted their travels much farther ; established several colonies ; 
and returned to the mother country with such a captivating description of 
whmt th^yhad seen and tasted, that the overgrown population of the tip* 
pet was speedily thinned by emigration^ and I experienced the indescn^ 
bable horror of being overrun, laoenCted, and eaten up alive by tribes •f 
the most nauseous and most ravenous beings. When I found that they 
spared neither warp nor woof, and that I seamed forsaken by the pto^ 
perty-man and the wfade cor^^ dram/Uique^ I was upon the poini of yield- 
ing to the dictates of despair, but at the very crisis of my wretckedfeiesty a 
CfUl of the house took pbuse, and an examination of myself and the rest of 
the properties ensued. It was evident to all that I ¥ras no longer Bit to 
sustain my former part on the stage, or to hold my pkce of trust in the 
great wardrobe. I had therefore no alternative but to retire, or be timied 
out : I accordingly quitted the house under the protection of a Jew whose 
9kQi in the healing art was confessedly great, and who, I well knew, on- 
deratood the family constitution of the Woollens. To his prodigious 
tfkill I was indebted for a new inside.; for the closing of my womids; and 
for a partial, renewal of my youthful colour; which latter was e^ted 
(I confess it for the good of the public, the ladies in particular) by he- 
qitent immersions in a caldron filled with a boiling cosmetic. As soon as I 
could with safety be exposed to the air, I was conveyed to his repository 
in Monmouth Street ; but that vulgar situation was so little suited to my 
taste or habits, that I gladly quitted it for the service of your good friend's 
ddrk. ^ I have every reason to be satisfied with the treatment I receive 
from him. He is gentle, knowing my weakness. Ha feeds me weBv 
taking me to market with him, and fillbg me with eatables. But, alaa I 
Sir, the day is gone by for me either to relish, or to derive nourishment 
from this good cheer ; appetite I have none, digestive organs none. In 
truth, I confess that I am completely wcnm out, past labour, and past re- 
covery ; and when I look forward, I behold nothine but a cheerless and 
melancholy future. Old age advances with rapid strides. I am fat 
away from my kindred; destitute of wealth, to purchase the comforts 
which are requisite at my time of life : )md not even possessing the pau- 
per's claim to a parish stokment. Now, Sir, I have this one request to 
make, and it may be my last— it is, that youWould exert your interest in 
my behalf among the Trustees and Ooverndrs of the Theatrical Fund, 
and likewise amotig those of the Law Association ; for having figured m 
»y time, both on the stage and in the forum, mine is a hard case, indeed, 
m am not, after all, a proper object for the bounty of one, if not both of 
those exdellent institutions.'' 

The piteous tone in whic^ this request was preferred was too momg te 
be heard with indi£Rerettoe. I started— ^my reverie was over — and there 
ended the — 

COHrESSIOilS 09 A BLV& BAG. 
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ON FflBNCH CpMKQY AND VAUpKVlLLKS. 

Lusittas^ Octsyl, gtkc'Ai dsodolimfe tkaitA 
Aujo^y itt 9MtdR, tMMieu fbrmavittot orum : 

Lafffpuf ■ ■ ' — 

ViRQ. Culcz 4 Cbr. G. He^M " Kstkutiu." 

Mofcusafi, It is said, «s€id to t ead the im&Mshed scenes of his oomediSB 
10 sn old wot&ttn n^d Widt^d in the faoase wheye he resided^ and he learnt . 
fwem ket 6oanteaa»ioei and the sympathy which she expressed for the st- 
tiiatkMiiS of the di#(9r««t personsjges of Ae dfama^ whether the paiotiD^ 
was tfu^ to natinre^ H« idways fbund^ he said, that those passages which 
sh<l ffppreved. delighted the audietiee^ and met with a fdnwrable reception 
Irott the wotMi ; and iJhoie wMll^^he 4isliked^ ezpemaced, on the con- 
tporyf ntirvettfsl dift2ipprohadon/''1^2WiU not be doubted but the old lady 
Avmed a jnet opiiAon of the iDSHneMifidiie age; bat Gallic nature is, ill 
«enio son ot odb^r, diluent from huiiaK nature. It is masked, the soil 
does not appear congenial to the Ml expansion of genuine unrestrained 
humoiir. That Fren% Tragedy wdks on stilts^ has heexk long known, and 
i» a seoeiiTad oi)iiyion in this countrv; hat the graTity of the sock, it might 
he thooght, Would be compensated by the lightaels of the buskin. The 
buiAun iiide^ is lights but it is not of 4hat texture which befiU universal 
.dofiiedjf.. How far the characters of Destoaches or Marivailx would com- 
petse With those of Menander, it is impossiMef in the loss of bis iaiinit- 
able productions^ now to conjecture ; but at present they appear-to bear 
a greater resemblance totibose of Aristophanes. 

In those pistes pke^i which lepict (he leading foUiea of the day, the 
Frefidi stage, it must be Confessed, has ao evident superiority. The 
'* airy nothings*' to which they give the name ot yandeoiUei (so catted froui 
llieballads wiUi which they are interspersed), are both Kght, fanciful, and 
elegant. A piece 6f Uiis sort, which I saw at Marseilles, gare a just re- 
presentation of the characters of the peasantry of the ancien regimc.-^A 
scene of court^p is introduced in a country viliage, and is carried on in 
dumb show, dancing, &c. An old man appears among the young ones, 
courting some fair but coy damsels, and making them various presents. 
On being rejected, he goes to bang himself in despair ; the ropeJbreaki, 
and he falls on the stage. He is taken up, and endeavQurs are used to 
restore suspended animation. They succeed, and he receives a pardon 
on his knees from the hands of the reluctant fj^r. 

So bright a life these thoughtless i^eatifi^ display. 
Thus idlj busy rolls their world away. 

Another piece,« enacted at the same theatre, and which might serve as 
a counterpart, was Shakspeare's Othello, translated by t)uci8. But here 
Desdemona is reconciled to her husband, and the play concludes with the 
felicitv of all parties ; for murder, and least of all. Suffocation, does not 
suit the French stage, "the actress who personated Desdemona was ^ 
short and coipulent, and had a voice so tremulous, that it afforded a 
striking contrast to the deep tones of the Moor — a part which was well 
performed by its actor. It might be expected that tiariequiti would form 
a prominent character on the French stage, and so indeed he appears 
every night in the sanctioned precincts of the Palais Royal, on the two- 
ttory stage at the Cap de la Paw?, or on the subterraneous boards of the 
Caft da VarUtis. But it might not be anticipated that he would appeAr 
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in any of the serious and social relations of life. Such, howeyer, is the 
fact. In the Theatre de Ihrian he is shewn as the good husband (Le Bon 
Menage) ; the good father (Le Bon Pere)» He possesses an a£Pectionate 
wife {La Bonne Mere), and is blessed wiUi a dutiral son (Le Bon Fils), In 
each of these characters he appears to great advantage. The dialogue is 
natural and lively, the performance is well condbcted, and the moral is 
good. But the ludicrous effect which is produced. by the husband, the 
father, the respectable citizen, appearing in an harlequin's jacket, is surely 
sufficient to excite the risibility of a stoic. Les Danaides, which is a great 
favoiirite with the Parisian public, however, far exceeds this in absurdity. 
The story from which this drama is taken is well known; but on the 
French stage the Grecian husband, whose life is spared, is dressed as a 
petit miitre, in a large wig (costume of the age of Louis XIY .), and the 
wives in plain habiliments. The Respective merits of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of thieir spouse's resentment, are tried by the devil inproprid personA, 
who weighs them with a pitch-fork. The good fly up, with a spring, into 
heaven, and the bad descend with alacrity into the infernal regions. 

TheHevolution has now effected some change in these' matters. The 
works of Shakspeare, paraphrased and metamorphosed by Ducis, have 
been regularly translated by Le Tourneur and F. Guizot; and it may now 
therefore be expected that the Bard of Avon will receitjB that due meed of 
praise which was denied him in the false criticisms, and ^roneous versions, 
of Voltaire. The Vaudevilles, also, are much improved. ^' La Som- 
mambule,** " Elk et lui,** " Je fm mes farces,'* are evidences of this, I 
shall present the reader with a sketch of an entertaining little piece of 
this sort, in three acts, entitled " Fanctbn la Vielleuse,' which first made 
its appearance during the Revolution, as the title-ps^e informs us.* . It 
is still a great favourite with the Parisian public. 

Fanchon, an amiable and interesting girl, the representative of a fe- 
male who it appears was well known at Paris some years ago, by the title 
of ^^ La Ninon du Boulevard^* and who is characterized in the dramatis 
personcB as a compound of simplicity, good taste, cheerfulness, and sen- 
sibility, is a performer on the hurdy-gurdy, from the mountains of Savoy, 
and who has come to Paris to exhibit her talents on the Boulevards. She 
sings in the following manner of herself: 

'< Aux niontagnes de la Savoie 
Je n'aquis de pauvres parens, 
Yoil^ qn'a Paris on m'envoie 
Ckr npus etions beaucoup d'enians, 
Je n'apporiais, Lelas! £n France 
Que mes chansons, quinze ans, ma vielle et Tesperance." 

Thus adorned, and bringing nothing with her into France, as she 
says, but '* her songs, her age (fifteen years), her instrument, and hope,'' 
she appears at Paris, and attracts the attention and admiration of the 
great Acquiring money by her talents, and the interest excited by her 
artless beauty, she employs it in acts of generosity; and, concealing her 
name, engages one Vincent to be the distributor of her bounty. For this 
purpose she makes him assume the livery of a Madume de GeroiUiers, who 
18 described as severe in her deportment, but of a kind disposition. Under 

* Fanchon la Vielleusok Comedie en trois Actes, mel^ de Vaudevilles ', Par M. M. J. N. 
Bouilly et Joseph Pain ; representee, pour la premiere fois a Paris, tur le Theatre da 
VaodeTille, le saNirdse, an. 13. 
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this disg^se, Vincent relieves the widowof an officer, and one fiertcand, 
an unfortunate grocer. In the mean time. Colonel FrancarviUe, the ner 
phew of Madame de. GeroHUers^ a man of quality, and of a romantic and 
susceptible disposition, sees and admires Fancbon; and, in order to try 
her affections, introduces himself to her in the character of a young 
painter. She admires his talents and his sensibility, consents to retire 
with him into the country, and, renouncing the gay world, to pass the rest 
of their lives together in rural privacy and domestic peace. She gives 
him a paper, by which she has conveyed to him a pleasant hamlet, situ- 
ated -in Savoy ; and she says, '' Vous serez au ndlieu dun peuple^ pauvre, 
mats laborieux ; vous en serez rami, le dieu tutekdre ; carje vous en previens, 
vous aurez beaucoup d^or d repandre. Vous trouverez pour vos pinceaux 
des sites charmans, des villageoises fraiches et piquantes* ' Dans mon pays, il 
y en a de fortjolks. Je me suis apperfue que vous n^aimiez ni le tumuUey in 
le grand monde ; voire terre offre la solitude la plus amiable : vous pourrez y 
promener ks plus donees reveries, Enfin si par deUcatesse voUs aviez refush at 
venir chez Fanckon, c'est maintenant dez vous qu'elle vous demande un asyle 
et la permission fy passer la reste de sa vie,** In the midst of these scenes 
of love and affection, Madame de Gervilliers enters, to reproach Fanchon 
for having assumed her name in the exercise of her acts of charity. She 
discovers her nephew, and his new attachment, and this again excites her 
censures. Fanci^ gives her the paper, and Madame de Gervilliers at 
length retires, convinced that the girl has an amiable heart, but is still 
averse to their union. The colonel, however, procures an interview with 
Fanchon, and after some tender and interesting discourse, he determines 
to retire with her into the country, according to the agreement This 
piece is agreeably diversified with other characters. Among them is 
Ducoutis, an upholsterer, who is in love with Adile, the daughter of Ber- 
trand, the'grocer mentioned before. She, however, slights him, and che- 
rishes an affection for her cousin, Augustin, Then St. Luce, a captain' of 
light horse, enters on the stage, and relates that he had just rescued a 
young girl (who proves to be Jd^U) from the hands of one M, Forcelrunne^ 
who was conveying her away in a carriage. A duel in consequence en- 
sues between him and this Forcebrunne, au bois de Vincennes ; and Colonel 
Francarville (then known as Edouard) attends as his second. St. Luce 
wounds his antagonist, and retires without injury from the field. Ber- 
trand enters with Ducoutis, and, enraged, accuses Fanchon with having 
seduced his daughter ; but is surprised to find in her the benefactress of 
his family ; upon which he salutes her with acclamations and blessings. 
Finally, all parties are reconciled. Aygustin is married to AdHe, and 
Francarville retires with Fanchon io her beloved mountains, accompanied 
by her brother, ^nefr^, who had lately arrived in Paris to. see her, and 
whose Fatois pronunciation is as amusing as the Irish brogMe. The lan- 
guage of this petite Vaudeville discovers both animation and judgment, 
and the style is much superior to the general class of these minor pieces. 
In the discourse which ensues between Colonel Francarville and Fanchon, 
when she makes the discovery of his rank, she uses some expressions on 
the subject of unequal marriages, which would have reflected no discredit 
on die matrimonial axioms of die sage in Rasselas. — '' Que ne puis-je, 
aux dSpens de ma vie assurer le bonheur de la v6tre, il me serait plus facile de 

la verifier que de concenter d une union impossible^ Qui, Colonel, impos- 

silk, Voyez Fanchon au miHeu de voire fandUe, exposie aux demi mots in^u- 
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ftraiy a mUU regards humUiafu, soi^rant its reproches qtiim vom fatty ayig- 
iUMt qtlits ne vous eonduiKfU par digris ^Tindiffirencty et peut-^Hre n*^eiUmt 
tkez vaus nn repeniir. Vayez moi en public^ rCosant me donner le titre dt 
Xfdtfe epmue, tfanft&ir k sovrire aimer de taut ees grands qui wrn entthirenty 
soM entendre ces feUdtatians equivoques et mordantes^ dint tart tear est si 
famiUer* Ok ! que je s&^nrais! Non^ non : si je suis asset sage ydar nt 
point m'defotrjukqu'a eux^ je suis trepfitrt pour supporter kkrs dsdains,'' 
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ETEjtNltY. 

Bteraity, 'what art thou? my poor mind 
Ranges in itain thro* regions of deep thought, 
To'seek a fitting 'semblance of thee !— nought 

Can I collect !— His vain !— I cannbt find 

Ideas with which I might thine image bind. 
What are the ages thiit old Tine hath brought, 
Coinpar'd with thee ? the fame of battles fought, 

Tho' lining as the world ?— agust of wmd> 

That sweeps along, and then is heard no more« 
And what is boasted Time itself to thee ? 

A flame that for a moment bnght will soar, 
Leaving deep gloom thro' which Ho eye can s^. 

Or 'tis a wave that ripples to the inhere, 
And dies npon thy rock, Stbtnity ! 
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Ift^EfifiAiLCHxs la THx &outH Qv tazLAND, by 1. CroRoU Croker* 
4to^ Mtinay^ Pbitefl. 

Of the diflfetent suljects aMOcisted with the ideas of edtmtrv in Eag^ 
lisk miiids, £iw baVe b dtrbnger daim oh oar attention than those con- 
nected with the Sister Island. The richness of her soil in the level );>arts, 
the interesting scenery of the hills, with the romantic Dargle, the varied 
beauty ai her lakes and rivers, the number and oapacioas bosoms of her 
^harbowNi^ ^e ttniltitude of her population^ and thdr viety peculiar chano- 
tet-^all ui^te m giving her l»i fhtierest In oar ftelin^. The work beibve . 
us i^ the ptrodaction of an Irishman. His intention is to present luk 
readers wim observatidns madig on the country and inhabitants, during 
a course of tours through the Southern parts of the island. The fre- 
quent renewai of visits to a country is an excellent plan for ^^aiaiag cor- 
rect infarmation on subjects of a lodal nature. The first journey has 
o^ten litde eflbet but to produce a vague and indistinct impression on the 
hund of the tourist. Btit if he possess a reflecting mlnA, It will suggeet 
to him topics of inquiry Nvhich he never anticipated tirheh he laft.hili 
own country, but which be is prepared to exaihine dn a renewed ei:dtir- 
sion. The information thus collected by Mr. Groker, is extremely well 
airaaged. A topographioal description is given of alltbe principal places 
in his Ttate^ Wim hsuth of iheir lodal history.: but knowing Ihat the 
dohlffiu^ tietaa t^ sudh matters, if interesting to a particular dass, is 
tediotte iodte generality of readers, he arranges the observations on ttun- 
heirs, customs, Uteratti^^, i/fec., ih distinct chapters $ and by judiciously 
interspersing these &roughout the work, he felieves the attention from 
the latigue of contemplating at 'too ^eat lengdi a solitary sul^ect ; and 
yet by this colleeted forma variety of useful and pleasant instruction is 
conveyed to thb mind of the itoOer, very different Irom the desultory 
hi^tihod, 6r total Ab^end^ of inethod, which too often'oeouiB ih voluases^ 
travels ahd resehirches. 

Prom many passages Which could nbt fail to gratify our readers, we 
select the following from the chapter on Travelling in Ireland : — 

*' Thehigher elasies in Irelaifd are ever willing to cBteftaiD the traveller, sad 
assikt in the adtaneehiiMit bf his joornsy, when he hascltoMy-prored it ahsoi^ 
neMiSty to proceed ; fbr it is not a matter of question bow to get admittanee 
to Hk first hoeies in tile souatry-^tbe dilemma is how to leave tbsn). Ta a 
toatiit, Wifli Siffllicieiit Hme at liis diqmsal, this may he agiieeable tfnongb; if 
«ttie#Mse dfetdlflMit^Meed, be Will"find it i^oqdiiiite to avud the delifsiy^of ktSers 
dfreeMAnenaalion ; for howeVSr grsti^iig a Wann Sod hospitaUe rdceptiaa 
may he,^1fie saeiifiee of time to tetnade in tethro, is hayond all caknlatioo. 
The o^r-mbuadftttt Idndnessof the host (for an immedSaie Intntatkm always" M- 
loWB an introduction) seldom permits his guest the fi^ use of Ua own selmsS, 
and to expostulate is vaio. IL Dr. Syntax-like, he travels with a sketch-book, 
and states himself in search of the picturesque, he is honied from one emhience 
to another, and assured it affords the best view in the eoodtfy, kA extent and 
beaaty, when applied to the landscape, are generally eonfonaded. A party hr 
anrang^ ie meet him at dinner, each of whom reqoesta a visit. Qoe assaresMm 
that a most celebrated eaStle is on his grounds; while aaathernif es theohaMis 
-Of a glen -near his resideiiDe, io a tone it is impossible to refuse. After a jour- 
ney of some miles, and the loss of an entire morning, this renowned castle may 
)HOfe but the naked walb of an old tower, dismantled of even it^ Ivy garb ) and 
the < chaining glen* pelrhaps tnms out to be neither more nor less than the best 
fox earth in the oountry. Thus the circle of acquaintances caused by a single 
introduction, every one leading to others, goes on increasing, like the circles 
pradaced by a stone when Hang into the water. 
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'^ LejtferSyboweyer, are needless in obtaining all the attention and assistance 
requisite : a respe<ftable appearance is a snflBcient recommendation to the no- 
bility and g^entry ; but towards the cottagers a certain conrteousness of apprf>ach 
must be observed, ere you can win them to usefulness. If you seek informa- 
tion, the tone of interrogation must be conciliatory, not dictatorial; if shelter or 
protection, throw yourself at once on their hospitality, and you secure a warm 
and welcome reception. The most romantic parts of Ireland are little fre* 
quented, and travellers nnlooked for ; hence it becomes necessary to study the 
art of pleasing, which is in this case more valnalde ' than house and land.' The 
poorest peasant will freely offer to share his cal>in, and divide his potatoes with 
yon, though at the same;time eyeing you very suspiciously, inasmuch as, being 
unable to account for your appearance, he usually supposes you belong either 
to the army or to the excise — two bodies equally disliked by them. Yet their 
greatest' fears never destroy the national spirit of hospitality. 

'* Having hired a car at Lismore, to take us to Fermoy, and wishing io walk 
part of the way along the banks of the Blackwater, we desired the driver to 
meet us at a given point. On arriving there, the man pretended not to have 
understood we were three in party , and demanded, in consequence, an exor- 
bitant addition to the sum agreed on. Although we were without any other 
means of conveyance for eight Irish miles, it was resolved not to submit to this 
imposition, and we accordingly withdrew our luggage, and dismissed the car, 
intending to seek another amongst a few cabins that appeared at a little distance 
from the road-side. A high dispute arose with the driver, who of course was 
incensed at this proceeding, and endeavoured to enlist in his cause the few 
straggling peasants that had collected round us; but having taken refuge,, and 
placed our trunks. in the nearest cabin, ourselves and proper](y became sacred, 
and the disposition to hostility, which bad been at first partially expressed, gra- 
dually died away. When we began to make inquiries for a horse and car, of 
any kind, to take us into Fermoy, our endeavours were for some time fruitless. 
One person bad a car, but no horse. Another, a car building, which, if Dermot 
Leary were as good as his word, would be finished next week some time, ' God 
willing.' At length we gained intelligence of a horse that was ' only two miles 
off, drawing turf. Sure he could be fetched in less than no time.' .But then, 
again, ' Ihat big car of Thady Conner's was too great a Ibad for him entirely. 
Sure the baste would never draw the car into Fermoy, let alone their honours 
and the trunks.' After some farther consultation, a car was discovered, more 
adapted to the capabilities of the miserable animal thus called upon to * leave 
work and carry wood ;' and though of the commonest kind, we were glad to se- 
cure it. By means of our trunks and some straw, we formed a kind of lodg- 
ment on the car, which being without springs, and on the worst possible of 
roads, was not exactly a bed of down. . The severe contusions we received, on 
precipitating into the numerous. cavities — though no joke— -caused some laugh- 
ter ; on which the driver turned round viritb a most facetious expression . of 
countenance, suggesting that ' May be the motion did noit just agree with the 
lady; but never fear, she would soon get used to it, and be asleep before, we 
were half way to Fermoy.' This . prediction, it will readily be supposed, was 
not fulfilled ; and I believe it was three days before we recovered from the 
bruises of that journey." 

The author has carefully abstained from expressing any political sen- 
timents. His style is clear, simple, and unaffected. These Researches 
are a valuable addition to our sources of information respecting the Irish 
character ; and we sincerely hope that Mr. Crofton will extend his use- 
ful labours to other provinces of the ' Emerald Isle.* 

In the Appendix we find an interesting narrative of the occurrences in 
Wexford and its vicinity, during the late Rebellion. It is drawn up by 
a lady who witnessed most of the transactions which she records. . 
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Batavian Anthology; or Specimens of the Datch Poets. 12mo. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

The existenceof poetic taste seems so incompatible t^ith a sordid love 
of gaiDy which haa generally been considered the ruling passion of a 
Dutchman, that we never expected to derive from them any pleasure like 
that afforded us by this little volume. It presents us with specimens of 
the Dutch poets from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries inclu- 
sive ; and displays examples of taste and feeling we never could have 
looked for in a land of frogs and marshes. The translator appears to 
have discharged his task with ability. He has imitated the style and 
manner, as well as communicated the ideas, of his original with fidelity. 
We are pleased with the sweetness and simplicity of Cats,. Kamphugzens, 
and De Decluer; but the sublimity of Vondel, when celebrating the glo-^ 
Ties of his Creator, fills the mind with aw^e and veneration. The Chorus 
of Angels in his tragedy of Lucifer, is replete with images of the most 
exalted kind ; such as cannot fail to excite a devotional feeling bordering 
enrapture. 

« CHORUS OF ANGELS. 

'< Who sits above heaven's height sublime. 

Yet fills the grave's profoundcst place 
Beyond eternity, or time, 

Or the .vast round of viewless space : 

" Who on Himself alone depends-— 

Immortal — glorious — but unseen ; 
And in His mighty being blends 

What rolls around or flows within. 

" Of all we know not— all we know — 
' Prime source and origin — a sea, 
Whose waters poor'd on earth below. 
Wake blessing's brightest radiancy. 

** His power — love— wisdom, first exalted, 

And wakenM from oblivion's birth 
Yon stany arch — ^yon palace vaulted — 

Yon heaven of heavens — ^to smile on earth. 

*' From His resplendent mijesty 
We shade us^neath our sheltering wings,; , . , 

While awe inspired and tremblingly. 
We praise the glorious King of lungs. 

" With sight and sense confused and dim ; 

O name — describe the Lord of lords. 
The seraphs' praise shall hallow Him — 

Or is the theme too vast for words? 

RESPONSE. 

" Tis God who pours the living gk>w 

Of light, creation's fountain*head: 
Forgive the praise—too mean and low— 

Or from the living or the dead. 
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** No toDgae thy peeriess name bath ipoken, 

No spaoe can hold that awfhl name ; 
The aspiriog «pirit'a wing is brokeo ;-* 

Thoa wilt be, wert, and art the same! 

** Langnage is damb— Imagination, 

£nowldlge, and Science, helpleifli fait) 
IHiey are irreterent profanatioo; 

And thou, O God! art all in all. 

** How ?ain on euich a thought to dwell ! 

Who knows lliee— Thee the AH unknolf n ? 
Can angels be thy oracle. 

Who art-^who ait Thyself alotie? 

" None— *iiooe can traoe Thy coarse «nblimc. 

For none can catch a ray from Thee, 
The splendour and the source of time— 

The Bternal of eternity. 

«' Thy light of light otft-penr'd OdDveys 

Salvation in its flight filysian. 
Brighter than e'en Thy mercy's rays; 

But Tainly would our feeble Tision 

** Aspire, to Thee. From da^; to day 
Age steals on us — but meets Thee never ; 

Thy .power is life's snpport and stay— 
We pnUse Tfae»-^siog Thee, Lopd! for ever. 

" Holy-tholy— *holy 1— Praise- 
Praise be His in eyery land ; 

Safety in His pre86W» stays — 
Sacred is mn high command i" 

The following is fromtlire pen of Ofmttantign Mnijgens, secretary to 
three successive princes of the house of Nassau, and fathej to the philoso- 
pher of that name, the correspondent of our immortal Newton, and to 
whom we owe the inrenticMi of the measurement of time by the motion ot 
the pendulum. His iatereduupse with courts must have enabled him to 
form correct ideas of kingly state. 

** A KING. 

** He's aorowA^d ttmltitnde — his doom is bardj 

Servant to each, a slate without reward : 

The state's tall roof oil WhSdi the 1«np«sl8 fall ; 

The reckdnitig bodk that iteM§ the debts of all : 

He borrows little^ y^i isibroell i% pay 

The most usu^dtts ffilcrMst day by day : 

A fetter'd freeman — an imploring lord — 

A ruling sdppliant — a rhyming word : 

A lightning-flash that breaks all bonds asunder, 

And spares what yields— a cloud that speaks in ihnader ; 

A sun in darkness and in day that smites, 

A plague that on the whirlwind's storm alights; 

A lesser God— a rudder to impel, 

Targe for ingratitude, and battery's bell : 

In fortune prais'd-^in 'Sorrow abann'd; his lot 

To be ador'd -deserted — and forgot. 

His wish a thousand harry to fulfil. 
His will is law— his law is all men's will : 
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His breath is cbok*d by iweetly sonnding lies. 
And seeming mirtfa, and cheating flatteries. 
Which ever waft troth's accents ftom hu ear; 
And if perchance its mnsic he should hear. 
They break its forc^, and through the crooked way 
Of their delusions, flatter and betray. 
He knows no lore— its smiles are all foibidden ; 
He has no friend— thus Tirtne's charms are hidden; 
All round is self— the prond no friends possess ; 
Liie is with them but scorn and heartlessness : 
He is a suitor, forced by fear to wed. 
And woostbe daughter,. though the sire he dread,** 
In this far less than even the lowest slave 
That fells the tree, or cleaves the rising wave. 
His friewls are foes when tried— cormptioB flies 
O'er his dissrder'd oonntry when he dies. 
If long success from virtue's paths entice. 
They will not blend their honour with his Tioe, 
Qvit lather shed their tears in that swift stream 
Against whose might their might is as a dream : 
His dsnrs are not his own, for smiles and sorrow 
Yisit htm each ; the eventide, the morrow 
I>eny him rest^— sleep's kifluenee steals net o'er lihn ; 
Wearied he Kves, and joy retreats tiefeae fain. 
Beiif 1^ eai«'s «oklc all his flewemdaeigr ; 
His spaskling cup in dniness sinks away. 
His son on tiptoe stands to seize the crown. 
Which a few years of woes shall tumble down. 
6 gilded thistle ! why should mortals crave thee. 
Who art but1i)itter medicine, when they have thee ! 
Or why aspire to state ne'er long possest — 
By dai|gani<e»er'onnoled, and no rest!" 

A secoQcl volume is annoiince49 which we hcqpe to find equally con* 
mendable aa .(he piesent. 



MONUMBNTAL INjSCHIPTION. 
Iiueriptum &m « Tomb m Bmrhdif tkmrek'jgMrtt, ^GkuMtt§rMre. 

Here lyeth Thomas Feierce, whom no lAan tanghf, 
Yet he in iron, brasse, and silver wrought. 
He jacks^and clocks, and watches (with art) made, 
And. mended too, wl^ep others* work did fsd^. 
Of Berkeley five tymes maior this artist was. 
And yet this mijor, this artist was but grasse: ' 
When his owae watch was dowae on the last day, 
lie that made watches had not maide a k§y 
To wind it up, bat uselesse it nrasi lie 
Until he rise again no mp,re to die. 

Hear the middle of the same ohur<A-yard formetly stood a tomb, hi« 
Niihed to Bidey Pierce Ae Jester. Ita shattered renains weie wholly 
NRae?ed<tihottt five^years ago, and it is Aortly to be lenewod 1^ sub* 
ieriptien. The Jeiiter's efiuifkk waa cottiposed by Dean Swift. 
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FINE ARTS. 



The Exhibition of the works of living Artists at the British Institution 
opened last week. We are not inclined to find fault, but we cannot 
help, on this occasron, falling in with the general opinion respecting the 
poverty of talent displayed in this collection of pictures, which amounts 
to 387. There are a few beautiful spe^^imens, the most meritorious of 
which are by youthful artists, and shew the advancement they have made 
since last year. To these we shall presently turn our attention. Their 
productions stand conspicuous amidst the trash of aged practitioners who, 
judging from their works now exhibited, are moving backward rather 
than forward in their profession. That artists should paint badly is not 
surprising, but that their performances of this description should be 
crowded together for the public inspection and patronage, is indeed 
astonishing. We deem it not unreasonable to expect that the choicest 
productions of the age should be collected at the British Institution; in- 
stead of which, the vilest daubs are offered, and readily admitted. Old 
unsaleable pictures meet the eye in every direction. Of this description 
are 46, Salisbury Catkedraly and 138, The Inthronization of his Majesty 
George IV. Considering the rank and professed taste of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who govern this Institution, it is wonderful that so bad a 
system, or rather a total want of system, should reign in their councils. 
We will not at present be more explicit, or take the full advantage of our 
information on the internal management of this Society, but will only 
add, that till some better regulations than those now in practice are 
established, the Fine Arts will not derive the benefit proposed by the In- 
stitution. As it is clear, from the specimen already named, that Mr. Nash 
will not advance his reputation by his paintings, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to lay aside his palette, and to perform on paper rather than 
on canvass. The town has been inundated with views of the Coronation, and 
Mr. Nash's attempt might as well have been spared. The drawing part 
of his picture is not wi&out defects^ but the colouring is without merit ; 
the misty shadows are of a greenish blue, and the strongest lights of a 
greenish yellow. The figure intended to represent his Majesty is dis- 
tinguished by a wig of more curls than any worn by King Charles the 
Second. Mr.* Dewint occasionally displeases the public with a picture. 
We are charmed with some of the water-colour performances of this 
artist, but his paintings are heavy, monotonous, and destitute of good 
effect. No. 213, Felpham Mill (which has been repeatedly gazed at and 
forgotten by the public), combines these characters. These remarks may 
with equal aptitude be applied to No; 314, Peverel Castle and Peak, by 
Mr. Hofland. Since we last recognised this picture, the artist has taken 
some pains to gild the castle and rocks ; we however doubt whether the 
same subject in more skilful hands could be rendered more interesting. 
Tlie drawing and colouring of No. 277, Christ healing the impotent Man, 
are so extremely faulty, that we know not how to express the sentiments 
we felt, oil examining it. This picture teallj must have been admitted in 
ridictde of the public taste ; it is a bad caricature of a most solemn sab-* 
ject, and m its least offensive character, is a specim^i of the low state to 
which it is possible to reduce art Another specimen, and we turn from 
these miserable paintings to the few pictures that are capable of affording 
gratification. The landscape of Syrinx, No. 238, seems to be interspersed 
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with burning brimstone which emits a blue flame, whose curlings form 
what was evidently intended to represent the sky. 

Nos. 73, i42, 186, and 363, by W. Linton, are pleasing specimens of 
landscape scenery. If they are occasionally flat, or. wanting in partial 
force, they never exhibit nature under any distortions. No. 32, Becken^ 
ham Church, by C. R. Stanley, is a poor subject prettily painted. Mr. 
Eastlake is a painter of no common merit — he presents us with six pic- 
tures in his characteristic style, which is rich in colour, forcible in expres- 
sion, and neat, but not laboured in finishing. Nos. 304 and 310 are fa- 
tourable specimens. Mr. Dighton's picture, The Defeat of the Turks 
under AH Pacha by ihe SouUotes, is a bold and masterly performance, and 
deserves to find a patron. The Qat*8 Paw, by E. Landseer, is a charming 
production. The animals are well grouped, and the breadth of light is 
no less admirably than ingeniously obtained. The colouring is rich, yet 
chaste ; and, with much careful handling, there is a boldness of execu- 
tion which pronounces the artist a perfect master of his art. No. 280, 
Deer shooting, is the work of a youth which would do honour to a man 
of exalted character in his profession ; were we disposed to find fault, we 
should say that there is a want of keeping in the landscape, but this is 
trifling, compared with the tasteful arrangement of the subject : the draw- 
ing of the wounded animal in the foreground, and the groupe of deer be- 
neath the shade' of venerable trees, in the middle distance, particularly 
claim our praise. We congratulate Mr. Lewis on his rapid improvement, 
and on the fit subject he has chosen for his pencil. In conclusion, we feel 
compelled to remark, that if only a very few pictures are sold, it is 
because the majority are not worth buying. These certainly are not times 
for throwing away money, but we are fully convinced that patrons will 
never be wanting in England while there are proper objects for encou- 
ragement. 



OYGES. 

Gyges, a kiiig of Lydia, (according to Herodotus), reigned 38 years, 
and distinguished himself by the immense presents which he made to the 
oracle of DelphL, According to Plato, Gyges descended into a chasm of 
the earth, where he found a brazen horse, whose sides he* opened, and 
saw within the body the carcass of a man of uncommon size, from whose 
finger he took a famous brazen ring. This ring, when put on his finger, 
rendered him invisible, and by means of its virtue, he introduced himself 
to the queen of Lydia, murdered her husband, and married her, and 
usurped the crown of Lydia. — Herodbt, i. c. 8. 



FROM BOILBAU. 

'' With what <]eli{[;ht rhymes on the scribbling; dance, 
. He's ne*er perplexed to choose, but right at once ; 
With rapture bails each work as soon as done. 
And wonders so much wit was all his own. 
The genuine bard nor labour trusts, nor skill. 
But fears a something left imperfect still ; 
Nor quite content, would hide behind a shelf 
The work that pleases all— except himself/' 
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THE PANTHEON. 

(An Oxford Prize Poem,) 

Palacb of Heaven! of every god the fooe! 

Where mpt Devotion holds her silent reign ! 

At once each bosom feels thy strong control, 

Thy grandeur awes, thy beauty wins th^ soul. 

Thee, Gothic rage, and warrior pride revered. 

The spoiler trembled, and tlie victor feared ; 

Each in thy dome his nation's god adored. 

Here raised the suppliant hand, and dropp'd llie sword* 

Proud, o'er the wreci^ of empire, swells the doBM, 

As, o'er the prostrate world, victorious Boffie. 

Sublime the scene — yet softer feelings r^se. 

Where martyrs sleep, and parted genius lies ; 

Ye radiant beams, the sacred spot illume. 

And sport in mingled tints, oVr Raphael's tomb! 

In full proportion stands the solid fane, 

Fair as sublime, mijestically plain : 

Mark the bold poneb on jttately columiia favdrne. 

Whose lo9y l:^row? Ughi ieafy wreath^ ft^cnii; 

Now sHetcb the view, the brazen g;ate8 expand* 

Pillars around, find light pilasters stand. 

How teem the niches with celestial life, 

Where Art exults, and Nature yields the tfrih I 

Soft o'er the pavement blends each varied hue ; 

Light springs the dome, and drcKng fills thf view- 

Lo 1 Fan^y, kindling at the sight, de^ri^s 

A inlmio world, a^ eimUein of the skies. 

Heaven's image here the Persian might adore. 

Wont on some mountain's brow his vows to pour. 

Who deems his god no narrow fanes can own. 

The world his temple, highest Heaven his throne. 

Here once in marble frowned th' avenging Jove, 

Here stood the synod of the realms above; 

Bright heroes there, enshrin'd amongst th^ gods. 

Last the dread powers that rnlM the dark abodes. 

Vain phantoms ! chased by Truth's alUpiercing ray. 

Ye fled like spectres fkom the fiice of di^ : 

Now through the vauUed roof lu>8ai|inas rij^e, 

And lift the soul in rapture to ^e skie^. 

Thus sliall the worl^, as holy bards foretell, 

To one true God the general chorus swell ; 

And when at last yon orbs their course have run. 

When earth shall melt, and darkness shroud the sun. 

Its crystal gates Hea/ven's temple shall display, 

And light^s sole fountain scatter endless day. 

Oh! lead my steps, firm Hope, that ne'er canst tire, 

Ev'n to that temple's gatCj^ and there expire. 

As thro' the desert leifthe prophet guide, 

Just look*d, just saw the promised land, and dt<^d; 

There wbite-robed saints befoi^ the throne shUl fall. 

One heav'niy dome, one vast Pantheon a|l. 
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TIKDICATION OV Vn CITT OIAKT0. 

Wh^eiias it app^ftrs t)if|t loertw tpen of sir^w* in the pny of Covd^l 
(Jlprden ThealFQ, h%v^ |ia4i for s^i^a^ weeks past, aof} still hive, U»e f^ 
iperity to personate our giant selves { and in so doing, have lepreseMod 
us in the performaocp of div^s i|)i»c)(si|if^Qmi9 that. We should Moni to 
commit ; such as striding about the Guildhall in the midst of our Lord 
Mayor's feast, disturbin-^ the worshipful corporation while bgsily engaged 
thereoQ, pushing some mm their stools, pulling others about by the hair 
of tlieir heads, clearing the said hall of the guests befbre the first course 
was cleared from the tables ; and various other riotous and routous acts 
of the Uke rudeness, grossness, and impropriety. And whereas, the mis- 
doings of such impostors, it is apprehended, have already had the effect 
of injuring our characters^ andbringiag vt iato disfavour with the corpo- 
ration, by whose support we stand or fall. Insomuch, that as it appeared 
to us, the head of the eorperation was the other day sMaken at us in no 
very friendly manner ; anq certain members of the council cast significant 
looks at us, which we are ^ a loss to interpret, otherwise than *^ take 
care of your places/' 

Now, therefore, for tbe vbdii^tuHi of our ehamotef s, and for the satis- 
faction of our constituents, in whosa eyes we we anxious ever to stand 
well, we do hereby most expressly and positively d^iy, first. That we have 
ever quitted our post since the year 1816, when we did quit it with the 
express permission, directipn, an4 assjj&tauca of jthe corporation; secondly. 
That we have any undersUAding,£onnexioo» pr fsoaljtioa with Uie persons 
(of straw or wicker) ^sssjacaing ovr «ane at Covent Garden Theatre ; 
thirdly, That wa^ ever ware in this place and at Covent Garden at one and 
the same time ; fourthly, and lastly, That we have ever yet heard the 
clock strike one, which alone coutoi waiT^i^t our taking the step which it 
has been maliciously and ii^dustfiouajy reported that we did take. Fur- 
thermore, we de^m U expedient to declare, that if ever a fit and proper 
opportunity should arrive for us to descend from our present elevated 
stations, we shoidd nsi more fhiak of miscondueting* ourselves after the 
ill-manners of the said kn^pQtors, 1ti«n we should of flying in the air, 
encumbered with that anoofir and liiose implements of war, which our 
late ever-to-be-tamented friend and captain Richard Saunders deceased,* 
equipped us with, prior |t9> om^mtxf <Byto &i» hatt in the year 1708. On 
the contrary, we shoiilddpiaJl •a'Our power to mdce ourselves agreeable ; 
should merely pick a few haunches, empty a few tureens, munch a few 
tnrbots, in the shape of sandwiches d Vanduyoicy quaff a firkin or two of 
ale, ipd pledge our Lord Mayor, and the worthy and independent Livery, 
in a bowl of punch. We should, in fact, merely take a snack for the sake 
of conformity, wipe our beards, make our obeisances, and resume our 
nedopt^liiu Wa am /4iane|a0»* in <;ottdjisiiO|i, anxiously hepte, thai the en- 
fightoosd livery iwtH aot s«ftrllfeHMeW«s to ba prejudiced agtfiBst us by 
Ae niaeUna^ops of the iPQjen ofstr^Wj or pthers^i their aiders and abettors^ 
H will, %X&i^ *ext .deOioft 4^yfor pll*<?we^ aj>4 officers, aflferd us that 
^)ioitp9^lpypi$.j^sip|q^ffi BOW had the honour to en|oy 

* An eminent carver and gilder in King-street, Cheapside, who fornied the figures in 
question. 
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for upwards of a century. And hoping to retain our places for at least 
another century, we earnestly invite the Livery in our interest, to exert 
themselves, in the meantime; to strengthen thesame by every customary 
means, lawful or otherwise ; and in return, we do hereby jointly and se- 
verally, promise to stand by, and stand up for, them, their' heirs, their 
privileges, feasts, and immunities, sp long as we have a leg (a-piece) leA 
to stand upon. 

As witness our hands, this 20th day of February 1824. 

CORINCEUS, 

At the Guildhall in the Gogmagog,* 

City of London. vulgarly called Gog and Magog. 



THE TEAR OF GRIEF. 

WHEN sorrow weighs tbe bnrstiog heart ; 
When dearest friends are called to part ; 
Then from each beaming eye will start 

The tear of grief. 

When death selects .his blooming prey, 
Nor hears tbe voice that pleads delhy, 
In vain we strive to chide away 

The tear of grief. 

When the fond parent's dying breath 
Strives with the stifling hand of death ; 
No lingering hope then lurks beneath 

The^tear of grief. 

Oft tbe stern hand of bumbled pride. 
When biting satire dares to chide, 
Will from the bold reviier hide 

Tbe tear of grief. 

When shrinking from the public gaze, 
Nature her rdgning power displays. 
And from all human view delays 

The tear of grief. 

Ye mourners say, when joys have fled, 
And darkness o^er tbe world is spread, 
What luxury it is to shed 

The tear of grief. 



• As most readers are cunous fot particulars respecting the pettotis' of writers. I have 
taken pains to awertoin, that my correspondent Gogmagog, is in height 14feet, thatW cir- 
cnmfercnce of his body ,s 12 feet, the length of hfs arm seven, and of his leg and,U<Si 
five feet ; the calf of his leg measures 42 inches round, and his wrist 24 inches ; his middle 
fingens 16 inches, his great toe 12, and his nose 12 inches long. His staff is 17 feet 
lon^. and his sword six fe^t ?« inches. Ftether information may be'obtained of himself. 
He 18 always * at home' in Guildhall. ""u»cii. 
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ARCTIC NATURAL HISTORY. 



The expeditions which have recently been engaged in for discovering 
a North-west passage, though unsuccessful in their main object, are ge- 
nerally, and very properly, considered, undertakings of great utility. 
Conducted as such expeditions now are, they cannot fail of procuring 
many valuable additions to the arts and sciences ; whilst the spirit of en- 
terprise kept alive by them, both in officers and seamen, renders them an 
appropriate service in time of peace, for the employment of a small por- 
tion of that navy, which during the war established our right, to the un- 
interrupted navigation of all ** the mighty waters." It was not, however, 
to be expected that much could be learnt concerning the vegetable world, 
on a soil so barren, and in a climate so ungenial as the vicinity of the 
North Pole : or that zoology could receive many illustrations from a 
visit to those high latitudes, where man, defended with all the artificial 
warmth which foresight and ingenuity could provide, durst scarcely ven- 
ture abroad, to prosecute his researches. But notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages. Captain Parry's first voyage — independently of the nautical 
observations which occurred in the course of it — led to discoveries in 
Natural History, which while they prove both valuable and interesting to 
men of science, inasmuch as they supply materials for the clearer defini- 
tion and more accurate distribution of several genera and species, must 
also prove acceptable to all who take delight in contemplating those end- 
less gradations of beings, animate and inanimate, with which the whole 
earth is replenished. Considerable delay has taken place in publishing 
an account of the natural productions collected by the expedition in the 
years 1819-20. This delay has, we regret to find, been partly occa- 
sioned by the indisposition of Mr. Brown, to whose skilful hands the col- 
lections of plants were committed, and partly to the difficulties which 
arose in determining certain species, either from the variable nature, and 
imperfect state of some of the specimens, or from the previous want of 
authentic specimens from other countries, to compare them with. 

A supplement to the appendix of the Captain's first voyage, has, how- 
ever, lately appeared : * wherein each class of subjects is treated of, by 
gentlemen whose habitual studies, and previous labours, pointed them 
out as fully competent, in those departments of science to which the ma- 
terials now examined, and arranged, respectively belong. The result of 
this wise distribution is the production of a work, which although from 
the limited nature of its contents, it may not throw any wonderful light 
upon natural philosophy, yet from the care and science of those engaged 
in collating it, not a scintilla is lost ; and it reflects credit not only upon 
the several writers engaged in it, but on the age and country that have 
the spirit to encourage such enterprises as the northern expeditions, and 
the sense to- render the information obtained by them available to the best 
purposes of science. 

The contents of the volume before us are thus divided. Mammalia, 
Birds, Fish and Marine invertebrate animals, by Captain Edward Sabine : 
Land invertebrate animals, by the Rev. William Kirby : Shells, by John 
Edward Gray, Esq. Botany, by Robert Brown, Esq. and Rock Speci- 
mens, by Charles Konig, Esq. 

• A supplement to the appendix of Captain Parry's voyage for the discovery of a 
North-west passage in the years 1819-30, containing an account of the subjects of natural 
liistoiy. — London, John Murray. 
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The zoology by Captain Sabine is limited to notices of the animals met 
with during the stay of the expedition within the Arctic Circle. The 
species already weli-known, are briefly enumerated with occasional re- 
marks ; and those which were previously undescribed, receive a more par- 
ticular description. 

It seems rather remarkable that only two bears were seen, during the 
many months that the expedition remained at Melville Island. The opi- 
nion of several naturalists that the white bear sleeps in caverns of ice 
throughout the winter season, would in some measure account for the 
appearance of so few to our circumnavigators. But Fabricius controverts 
the opinion, stating the reverse to be the fact, upon his own knowledge ; 
and Captain Sabine seems disposed to confirm his statement. He thinks 
that the bears which were seen in Melville Island might have passed the 
winter in Barrow's Strait, where, it is probable, open water may be found 
during the greater part of the year. *' On the return of the ships through 
Barrow's Strait, a bear was met with swimming in the water, about mid- 
way between the shores, which were about forty miles apart; no ice was 
in sight, except a small quantity near the land ; on the approach of the 
ship^, he appeared alarmed and dived, but rose again speedily: a circum- 
stance which may seem to confirm the remark of Fabricius, that well as 
the Polar bear swims, it is not able to remain long under water.*' Cams- 
Inpusy the wolf, inhabits the North Georgian islands. Wolves of a very 
light colour and the full size of a setter-dog were frequently seen during 
the winter, but they very prudently kept themselves at a distance beyond 
gun-Siiot. One lady wolf however, in the months of December and Ja- 
nuary, paid almost daily visits to the neighbourhood of the vessels, where 
she condescended to receive the addresses of a setter-dog belonging to 
one of the officers. At first they remained together for about two or three 
hours, but as tliey became better acquainted, the dog absented himself 
for longer periods, until at length , he disappeai'ed altogether ; and pro- 
bably fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of some male wolf. ** The same fe- 
male however continued to visit the ship as before, and enticed a second 
dog in the same manner, which, after several meetings, returned so se- 
verely bitten, as to be disabled for many days.*'' The accounts of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Hunter leave no room to doubt that the wolf and the dog 
will as sociate ; and modern naturalists hold that there is not, either in 
obnformation, or in the period of gestation, any such difference between 
the wolf and the dog, as will warrant a specific distinction. We doubt 
not that according to the established systems they are perfectly correct. 
The cubs of wolves, like those of the canine race, are brought forth with 
their eyes closed : in size there is little difference, the wolf l^ing about as 
tall as the largest greyhound ; and in other respects there is equal simi- 
larity. But surely the brave Pompeys and the gentle Fidelles of our 
acquaintance, are not to be classed with that ravenous tribe, one of which, 
no longer since than the year 1764, became the terror of all Languedoc ; 
and, according to the Paris Gazette, was known to have killed twenty 
persons, chiefly women and children. Indeed such consternation did he 
spread, throughout the whole country, that public prayers are said to 
have been offered up for his destruction. Now, though the lean>ed may 
be physically correct, jn denying the existence of any specific difference, 
we feel bound in behalf of the innocent, useful, sagacious, faithful, com- 
pauiohable, life-preserving, tribe of dogs, to assert, that the decision must 
be morally wrong. What ! are the philanthropists of St. Gotbard, or the 
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coadjatorfi of tke Humane Society » or the leaders of the blindi or the guar- 
dians of our property, in short are our bo^om friends and protectors, to be 
classed with '^ ravening and devouring wolves V* Oh ! Messieurs, revise 
your systems: take into your consideration instincts, habits, uses, dispo- 
sitions ; and no longer condemn a race, whose virtues have been recorded 
for the emulation of mankind, to the c6lumn allotted for the most hateful 
and insatiate of beasts, merely because a certain conformation, and period 
of gestation happen to be common to both. 

Bos MoacatuSf or the musk ox, *' inhabits the North Georgian islands 
in the- summer months, but being less numerous than the rein-deer, and 
Hbbre difficult to approach, three individuals only were killed, all of which 
were bulls. Th^y arrived in Melville Island in the middle of May, cross- 
ing the ice from the southward, and quitted it on their return towards 
the end of September. The musk ox may be farther stated, on Bsqui- 
maui^ information, to inhabit the country on the west of Davis' Strait, and 
on the north of Baffin's Bay, has a head and horns, and a drawing of a 
bull being shewn to the Esquimaux of the west coast of Davis' Strait, 
who were communicated with on the 7th of September, were immediately 
recognised, and the animal called by the name of Umingmack ; this is 
evidently the same with the Umimak of the Esquimaux of Wolstenholme 
Sound, who were visited by the former expedition, and of which nothing 
more could be learnt at the time from their description, than that it was 
a large-homed animal, inhabiting the land, and certainly not a rein-deer. 
It is probable that the individuals which extend their summer migraUon 
to the north-east of Baffin's Bay, retire, during the winter, to the conti- 
nent of America, or to its neighbourhood, as the species is unknown in 
South Greenland. There can be no doubt that it was the head of an 
animal of the present species, which is described in the Fauna Grt nlandica 
to have been conveyed on a piece of ice to the shores of Greenland, 
and which is there erroneously conjectured to have belonged to the Bos 
Gronaiens. It is a curious fact, however, that although none of the 
Greenlanders had ever seen the animal to which the head belonged, they 
should have given it the same name of Umimak, as is mentioned by O. 
Fabricius : this fact may seem to justify an inference, that the ammal 
itself was known to them by tradition ; and knay thus, in some measure, 
corroborate the general belief, that their ancestors came from a country 
to the north and west of the one which they now inhabit." ** The projec- 
tion of the orbits of the eyes in this species is very remarkablcs when 
compared with others of the same genus ; it is probably a provision to 
carry the eye clear of the great quantity of hair which the severity of the 
cold renders necessary in such high latitudes.'' 

Gf P^a VituUna, or the common seal, an individual was killed in Baf- 
fin's Bay while sleeping on a fragment of ice ; it agreed with the descrip- 
tion in the Fauna GrasnUmdicay so far as that description goes, though it 
differed in the formation of its toes from the general accounts of the species, 
and even from the generic character of the Phoca in the Rigne Anmale, 
** The middle toe of the fore-flipper was the longest, the others on each 
side decreasing in length, so that the two exterior were half an inch 
shorter than the middle one." *^ In the hind-flipper the exterior toes 
were the longest, and were connected by a thick membrane, containing 
three other slender and shorter toes." These' observations, though 
minute, are not unimportant, inasmuch as they relate to an animal which 
constitutes one of the last gradations from quadrupeds to fishes. So 
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great is its affinity to both, that although most naturalists have ranked 
it with the former, some have pronounced it to partake, in a greater de- 
gree, of the nature and habits of the latter. It is well known, that when 
young, the seal is capable of being tamed. Some have answered to the 
call of their master, and followed him like dogs. One was exhibited in 
London, sometime in the middle of the last century, which, in addition 
to those acts of sagacity, used to take food from its keeper's hand, stretch 
out its neck to salute him, and crawl in and out of water at his command. 
On the present voyage, ** a young seal, which was given by the master 
of a whaler to the officers of the Alexander, one of the ships on the former 
voyage, became so entirely domesticated and attached to the ship, thA 
it was frequently put into the sea and suffered to swim at perfect liberty, 
and when tired, would return, of itself, to the boat's side to be taken in." 
We remember an instance very similar, in which the seal was taken out 
to sea day after day, and thrown in from a boat; when it invariably swam 
after its owner, and gently submitted to be retaken. 

With respect to the birds which frequent the islands in the Polar sea, it is 
remarked, generally, " that they arrive in May, and depart with their young 
broods in October, and that not a single species remains during the dreary 
season of winter." " Thirty-two species comprise the whole of the birds 
which were seen within theArcticCircle, under circumstances which admitted 
of their being identified ; these are exclusive of a species ofNumenius, three 
individuals of which flew past one of the ships' boats in Prince Regent's 
Inlet ; and a species of Hirundo (possibfy Riparia), which the sergeant 
of artillery, who had a good knowledge of birds, stated, that he saw, on 
two occasions, in the excursion across Melville Island in June 1820.'* 
The variations observed in this class of animated nature, are, in a popular 
point of view, rather curious than interesting. At the same time it is 
but justice to say, that the extreme nicety and precision with which they 
are pointed out, and which may not be duly estimated by the mere 
general reader, must form the strongest recommendation of the work, to 
the attention of every man of science. 

Only eight species of fish appear to have been met with. The 
difficulty of preserving specimens still presents a formidable impediment 
to the progress of ichthyology. It is to be hoped, that among the 
discoveries of modern science, a remedy may be found for this great 
detriment. Very few insects were seen by the expedition, whilst within 
the Arctic Circle ; the specimens that were collected having been sent to 
the Rev.W.Kirby, of Barham, a clear and particular description of 
them is rendered by him. They are confined to the orders Lepidoptera 
insects with four wings, all of them imbricated with scales ; Hymenoptera 
insects armed with a sting, and having four wings interwoven with veins, 
like a piece of net-work ; and Diptera insects having two wings, and 
two' elevated alteres, or balances, behind. ** Besides the above insects, 
a very minute spider was seen in abundance running over the plants, and 
on the ground, and leaping when alarmed." It forms a new species, 
called Melvillensis, 

Having devoted so much of our narrow bounds to the particular ex- 
amination of the former part of " The Supplement," we close the volume 
with regret at not being able to bestow more upon the remaining chapters, 
than that general appfobation to which the work itself, and those who 
assisted in the collection of its materials, are so justly entitled. 
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TfiE« DEFORMED Traksfo&med. — A Drama ^. by the .Bight . HoD. 
Lord Byron. — 8vo. Hunt . 

This Drama, by the shor.t advertisement with which it is accompanied, 
appears to be founded partly on the novel of the '^ Three Brothers ,** and 
partly on the *' Faust" of Goethe. 

In its composition and arrangement, it possesses all the wild laxuriance 
of its author, who appears here, as in all his latter productions, to revel 
unrestrained in the ftelds of imagination ; and conjure up to his assist- 
ance every ^* spirit of the vasty deep," to give additional horror to his in- 
cidents. Though his materials are confessedly borrowed, yet the power- 
ful charm of his master spirit has, by their combination in a dramatic 
form, made them his own ; and he has displayed in their developement,' that 
poetic genius and playful imagination, which have so long aelighted his 
numerous admirers. 

The Drama turns on the agency of the arch»-fiend, in giving to Arnold 
a deformed dwarf, the person of an ancient warrior, and bestowing on 
him in that form supernatural powers, and scope for the exercise of the 
ambitious and vindictive spirit which subsequently marks his character. 
In the progress of the plot, the noble author has employed the powerful 
machinery of spells and incantations to effect the metamorphoses, and im- 
bued the dialogue with such sentiments as suit the diabolical agent and 
his depraved victim ; in which he displays that boldness of diction and 
glow of poetic imagery which so strongly mark his former dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

The piece opens with a dialogue between Arnold and his mother Ber- 
tha, in which she accuses . him with . being an abortion, and curses the 
hour of his birth. This is succeeded by the following soliloquy of Arnold, 
in which he bewafls his deformity, and, urged by despair, determines to 
destroy himself. 

Arnold (solut), Ob mother !— She is gone, and I must do 
Her. bidding ; — wearily but willingly 
1 would fulfil it, could I only hope 
A kiild word in return. What sball I do ? 

[Arnold begins to cut wood : in doing this he wounds one of his hands, 
• My labour for. the day. is over now. 
Accursed be this blood that flows so fast; 
For double curses will be my meed now 
At home — Wbat home ? I have no home, no kin. 
No kind — not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must I bleed too 
Like tbem ? Ob that each drop wbicb falls to earth 
Would rise a snake to sting them, as they have stung me ! 
Oh that the devil, to whom they liken me, 
Would aid bis likeness ! If I must partake 
His form, why iiot his power? Is it because 
I have not bis will too ?. For one kind word 
From her who bore die, would still reconcile me 
Even to this batefiil aspect Let me wash 
The wound. 

[Arnold goes to a spring, and stoops to wash his^hand: he starts bach. 
They are right j. and Nature's mirror shews me 
Wbat she hath made me. I will not look on it • 
Again, and scarce dare think on't. Hideous wretch 
Thail,am ! The very waters mock me with 
My horrid shadow— like a demoh placed 
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Deep in the fountain to scare back the eatfle 

FrModifnldiigtheieitt. [Htpmues. 

And shall I live -on, 
A harden to the earth, myself, and shame 
ttnto what t>rouffht me l&to life t Thott blood. 
Which flows so Treefy from a scratch, let me 
Try if thoa wilt not in a fuller stream 
Pour Ibrfh my woes for ervr with thyself 
On ewth, to whioh I will reMore at once 
This hateful oompovnd of her atoms, and 
Resolve back to her elements, and take 
The shape of any reptile save mys6lf. 
And make a World for myriads of new worms ! 
This knife I now let rae prove if it will sever 
This withered slip of nature's nightshade^ny 
Vile form-*^from the ereation, as it hath 
The green bongh from the forest. 

Ctmold pUcBi the injfe in the grotmd, with the poini vpwerdt. 
Now 'tis set. 
And I can fall upon it. Yet one glance 
On the fair day, which sees no fool thing like 
Myself, and the sweet san, which Warmed me, bdt 
In vain. Hie birds^how joyously they sing 1 
So let them, for I woold not be lamented : 
But let their merriest notes be Arnold's knell ; 
The falling leaves my monument; the murmur 
Of the near fountain my sole elegy. 
Now knife, stand firmly, as I fain would fall ! 

[A$ he rushes to throw himself upon the hn^e/his eye is suddenly caught 
hy the fountain^ which seems in molioM. 
The fountain moves without a wind ! but shall 
The ripple of a spring change my resolve ? 
No» Yet it moves again I The waters stir. 
Not as with air, but by some subterraue 
And rocking power of the internal world. 
Whafshere? A mist! No more?— 

The stranger, who it will be immediately se^ti, is no other than the 
arch-fiend himself, offers him assistance to assume a more important 
BhapA. He demanda some of his blood to reader the charm effective, 
which being given, he performs the following beautiful incantation over 
the magic fountain near which they stand. 

Stranger. Shadows of beauty! 

Shadows of power I 
Rise to your <mty — 

This is the jlQur ! 
Walk lovely and pliant 

From the depth of this fountain. 
As the cloud'shapen giant 

Bestrides the Hartz mountain.* 
Come as ye were. 

That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 

Of the form I will mould. 
Bright as the Iris 

When ether is spanned ; — 
Such his desire is, IPabUing to AfneUL 

Such my command I 

* " This is a well-known German «upersUtioft-^ ^gAbfk; shadow produced by reflec- 
tion on Uie Brocken/* ^ ^ 



OcmoMlMroio^ 

DeaioDs who wore 
The form, of the Stoic 

Or Sophist of jrore-^ 
Or the shape of each Victor^ 

From Maoedoo's boy 
To eaoh high Roman piotare. 

Who breathed to deatroj— 
Shadows of beauty ! 

Shadows of power! 
Up to your duty — 

This is tho hour I 

The spirits of the departed heroes of Greece and Rome arise. He is 
offered his choice of bodies, and he selects that of Achilles. His wish is 
compUed with ; his own body falls senseless on the ground, and his soul 
animates that of the Grecian hero. The demon now possesses himself 
of the lifeless form of Arnold, which he effects by the following highly 
poetical incantation, in which the fall powers of the noble Bard are dis- 
played in their brightest lustre. 

Clay ! not dead, but soul-less! 

Though no mao would dhoose thee, 
An immortal no less 

Deigns not to refuse thee. 
Clay thou art ; and uoto spirit 
All clay IS of equal merit. 

Fire ! without which nought can live ; 
Fire ! but in which nought can live. 

Save the fabled salamander, 

Or Immortal souls which wander, 
Praying what doth not forgive. 
Howling for a drop of water, 

Burning in a quenchless lot : 
Fire ! the only element 

Where nor fish, beast, bird, nor worm 
(Save the Worm which dieth not). 

Cat] preserve a tnomenfs form, 
But must with thyself be blent : 
Fire I Man's safeguard and his slaughter: 
Fire I Creation's first-born daughter. 

And Destruotion's threatened son, » 

When Heaven vrith the world hath done : 
Fire ! assist me to renew 
Life in what lies in my view 

Stiff and cold! 
His resurrection rests with me and you ! 
One little, marshy spark of flame — 
And he again shall seem the same; 

But I his spirit's place shall hold. 

He now informs his victim that he must be his constant companion in 
hit travels ; and adtises him for concealment to take the name of Count, 
and join the army of Constable Bourbon, who is about to lay siege to 
Rome ; while he goes by the name of Cmsar, and acts his squire, or 
attendant. He summons two pages, who appear with four coal-black 
steeds, on which the party mount and vanish. 

We next find him in the camp of Bourbon, before the gates of Rome, 
where a dialosne ensues between himself, Constable, and Csesar, on the 
scene before them ; which closes the first part. 
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The second part opens with a chorus oC^spirtts in the air, who are 
watching the important moment when the assault commences. Its length 
precludes our inserting it entire : we shall'^ however, indulge ourselves with 
quoting the opening passages, which are eminently beautiful. 

'Tis the morn/ but dim and dark. 
Whither flies the silent lark ? 
Whither shrinks the clouded sun ? 
Is the day indeed began ? 
Nature's eye is melancholy 
O'er the city high and holy : 
But without, there is a din 
Should arouse the JSaints within, . 
And revive the heroic ashes 
Found which yellow Tiber dashes. 
Oh ye seven hilb! awaken, 
Ere your very base be shaken ! 

Harken to the steady stamp! 

Mars is in their every tramp.! ' 

Not a step is out of tune, 

As the tides obey the moon ! 

On they march, though to self- slaughter. 

Regular as rolling water, 

Whose high waves o*ersweep the border 

Of huge moles,' but keep their order, 

Breaking only rank by rank. 

Harken to the armour^s clank ! 

Look down o*er each frowning warrior, . 

How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder. 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 

The assault now commences, Bourbon is killed, and the troops are led 
into the city by Arnold. The carnage with which the sacking of the 
town is attended, leads to many demoniacal commentaries by Ceesar. The 
slaughter is carried on through the streets, and even into the sacred faue 
of St. Peter, where a Roman lady, Olympia Colonna, rushes into the 
church, where, in horror and despair, and defiance of the promises of 
Arnold, to protect her from the brutal assaults of the soldiery, she dashes 
herself from the altar on which she had sprung for protection, and is 
borne from the'church to all appearance a corpse. This incident con- 
cludes the second part, and the fragment ends with the. opening chorus of 
part three. 



OTWAY.. 

It is the common belief, that Otway, the dramatic writer, was choked 
by a morsel of roll, which he was eagerly eating after having long suf- 
fered from extreme hunger. This, .however, is not the fact.- He fell a 
victim to the warmth of his friendship^ , An intimate of his, a Mr. Blaki- 
^ton, was murdered in the street; to revenge the deed, ptway pursued, 
the assassin, who fled to France. Otway followed him on foot as far as 
Dover, where he was seized with a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he 
had undergone. On his arrival in London, in this state, he imprudently 
drank water, which accelerated his end, the 14th of April 1685. He ex- 
pired at an obscure public-bouse, the sign of the Bull, on Tower-hill,, at 
the early age of 34, 
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THE LOCALITY OP IMAOINATIONT. 

Whether the movements of the soul are differently performed ia 
different men, it is beyond our power to ascertain; it is probable, how- 
ever, that similar operations of the mind are conducted universally, in a 
similar manner. Although the imagination possesses the faculty of act- 
ing independently of sensible objects; yet the primary source of its - 
materials is the external world. It is generally received that we possess 
no innate ideas ; but that upon ' our entrance into the world, the mind 
presents, as it were, a smooth, unimpressed surface : called into action 
by the communications of the senses, it gradually unfolds its powers, ac- 
quires vigour, and lays up internal aliment for the imagination. As the 
senses, therefore, are the only medium by means of which we converse 
with nature, much of the vividness of the impressions which we receive, 
and of the consequent strength of the imagination, depends upon the sus- 
ceptibility of those organs. Mankind, like plants and animals, appear 
subject to the influence of situation, and acquire a distinct mental, as- 
well as physical, character from climate. The countries which approach 
either of the extremes of temperature, appear to be particularly unfavour- 
able to the progress of human nature towards perfection ; but upon • the 
inhabitants of warm a,pd temperate regions, where the outward form has 
attained its greatest beauty, and the intellectual powers have been most 
successfully developed, nature seems to have bestowed peculiar advan- 
tages. The Laplander and the Negro are, in general, equally incapable 
of enjoying the pleasures of imagination; the one from a denciency, the 
other from too great an acuteness of sensibility. But under temperate 
and generous skies, the organs of sensation are susceptible, without be- 
ing effeminately passive, and strong without being obtuse. These im- 
pressions are transmitted with the most glowing vehemence, and imagi- 
nation exerts its most potent energies. Although warmth of imagination 
is by no means inconsistent with strength of understanding ; and the 
two qualities, as'in individuals they are often united, so among nations 
they are seen to flourish together under favourable circumstances ; still 
we may observe in general, among the natives of warmer climates, greater 
extravagance in matters relating to the imagination, and less acti- 
vity in regard to truth. Science is but little indebted to the southern 
world ; almost all the great discoveries, and real advancements in philo- 
sophy, have been effectuated by the sages of the north.' But for the' la- 
bours of Newton and his successors, whether in England, Germany, or 
France, who have raised their system upon the solid basis of fact and 
experiment, we had still dreamt with Aristotle, and in the place of rea- 
son, had blindly followed the fictions of the imagination. 

Upon no subject has the fancy delighted to set itself to work so much 
as on religion ; that is, on speculations concerning the nature and worship 
of superior invisible beings. Correct notions of the Deity, without the 
assistance of Divine revelation, are beyond the capacity of human rea- 
son ; though faint ideas of him may be gathered from the studious con- 
templation of nature, and enlarged views of the harmony of the universe. 
But the ima^natioijL quickly supplies this defect ; and under the opera- 
tion of pleasure, or the apprehension of evil, invests the most prominent 
objects of the creation with the attributes of divinity. Viewing in this 
light the superstitions of the Teutonic tribes, and of the ancient Greeks, 
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we remark a atriking dissimilarity. The former being possessed of a 
stronger understanding, and less tender sensibiiity, the objects of their 
adoration were comparatively few. Their reason, though rude, taught 
(hem to revere their deities, without reducing them to the level of the 
senses, and controlled the wild monstrosities of the imagination. They 
deemed it derogatory to the divine dignity to represent their gods in 
visible forms ; and accordingly their religious worship was comprised in 
a few simple solemnities. But among the latter^ superstition assumed 
quite a different complexion. Their ardent and enthusiastic temperament 
led them to deify nearly every portion of the creation. Temples adorned 
with the finest works of art, splendid festivals and processions, myste- 
rious and sensual rites, mark the spirit of Grecian mythology. Not con- 
tent with assigning a presiding genius to every hill, fountain, and grove, 
they embodied in sculpture even abstract qualities. Youth, beauty, 
love, terror, each had its peculiar altar and appointed ceremonies. The 
pomp and grandeur of the Romish church, its saints, martyrs, and legends ; 
the dominion which it asserts over departed souls, are peculiarly adapted 
to captivate the imagination. Accordingly the successors of St. Peter 
have always found their most devoted adherents in the southern nations 
of Europe ; whilst in the north a purer form of worship is established, in 
unison with the chaster genius of the climate. It is moreover worthy of 
remark, that the doctrines of Mahomet, and of the Hindoo mythologists, 
have struck root only in the east and south. 

False philosophy is another offspring of the imagination, rather than 
of the understanding ; and the occult sciences have, therefore, more par- 
ticularly flourished in warm and glowing atmospheres. Astrology owes 
its existence to the Arabians ; engrafted on a slender knowledge of as- 
tronomy, it soon corrupted the parent stock. Fancy pleased itself with 
casting nativities, anticipating the decrees of fate, and identifying the 
fortunes of man with the revolutions of the celestial bodies. The magi- 
cians of Egypt, from the days of Hermes Trismegistus, have claimed do- 
minion over the world of spirits ; whilst in the south of Europe, and m 
the east, the philosopher's stone, and the elixir of life, have been sought 
with indefatigable perseverance. The furnace and the alembic were in 
constant employment, and adepts boasted, and were believed, to have 
met with success. 

By the progress of civilization the feelings are refined, and the imagi- 
nation is elevated ; and hence the natives of colder climates make great 
advancement in the useful arts, and derive from the imagination a plea- 
sure, differing indeed in degree, but not in kind, ^om that experienced 
by their southern neighbours. But it must be confessed, that only in 
the south have painting, sculpture, and music, attained that perfection, 
which will probably never be surpassed. Tlie admiration which an English 
amateur evinces at a grand display of musical talent, sinks into indiffe- 
rence, when contrasted with the raptures into which the sensitive Italian is 
hurried by harmonious sounds. But poetry is th6 theme on which the 
imagination most loves to dwell ; and in the cultivation of which, it most 
readily unfolds its powers. And here again it canfiot but be observed, 
that the southern nations have not only produced a greater share of 
poetical talent, but that among them the spirit of poetry is also more 
•earnestly felt, and more duly appreciated. Virgil, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, 
with a vast variety of inferior, yet highly glowing spirits, fully justify 
whatever commendations of this kind have 1:^en lavished on their cele- 
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brated land. There even the Yulgar are alive to the tender beauties of 
poetical excellence ; the poets are constantly in their mouths ; and the 
eenius of the people is at once characterized, fostered, and gratified, by 
Vae effusions of the wandering improvisators. A style teeming with me- 
taphors and hyperbole, >with animation of gesture and earnestness of ex- 
pression, has always distinguished the oriental nations. Their poetry is 
still impassioned, enthusiastic, wild. Amidst sdl their privations, they , 
still listen with transport to the recitals of their bards ; and the Ionian 
tales which, two thousand years ago, delighted the children of the east, 
to this day, preserve their spirit in the romances of the modei|» Arabs. 



SAPPBR. 

In the second chapter of the Sadder of Zoroaster, it is mentioned, that 
abridge is erected over the great abyss where Hell is situated, which 
leads from the Earth to Paradise ; that upon the bridge there stands an 
angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of the passengers ; that the 
passenger whose good works are found light in the balance is throwa 
over llie bridge into Hell, but the passenger whos^ good works prepou* 
derate, is allowed to proceed to Paradise, where there is a glorious city> 
gardens, rivers, and beautiful virgins, &c. In the fourth chapter of this 
system of the Persian mythology, good works are recommended by the 
following parable :— Zoroaster being with the Deity, saw a man in Hell, 
who wanted his right foot. <* O, my Creator," said Zoroaster, " who is 
that man who wants his right foot V The Deity answered, " that he had 
been king over thirty-three cities, had reigned many years, but had never 
done any good except once, when observing a sheep tied where it could 
not reach its food, be with his right foot pushed the food towards it, and 
pn that account, the right foot w^s saved out of torment." 



fMITATlOV 09 AN EPIGRAM OF TYMNJBU8. 

'< THE traitor now shall die," the mother said, 
<' With his base blood he shall atone. What break 
The laws oi Sparta, and die unrevenged?" 
She seised the sword, and o'er himhuog : but now 
The mother rose within her-i^Thrice she turned 
The sword's sharp point against th' offender; now 
Her country's laws 'gainst him in judgment rose, 
And bracing every nerve to strike, slie said, 
^' Hear me, Demeirias, now no more my vow ; 
Hear me tfao« ooward, ere to Pluto's roaiflof 
Thou goest, and bear'st thy infaoiy and shame. 
Hear thou, far worse, far lower, tiian the dog. 
That near Eurotas' stream skulks forth to seek 
Uncertain prey. Hear, when tbou shalt arrive. 
Before the throne where Mtnos dreadful sits, 
GaH me net Mother : when you broke the laws, 
And lost your title to be eaHed a Spartan, 
Yo« lost yeiur Mother." While she spake she raised 
The shining sword, and plunged it in bis breast 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 



" What proof have we that the professors of Architecture in the nine- 
teenth century possessed that perfect knowledge of the sublime styles of 
antiquity of which they so vainly boasted?" is a question which will na- 
turally be asked by people of taste in a future age, on viewing such of our 
modem structures as may happen to survive to that period. What opi- 
nion will they form of our talent and discernment ; of the trouble we are re- 
ported to have taken in examining the relics of Greece and Rome ? they 
will surely conclude that our travellers missed the objects of their re- 
search, or wanted taste to profit by their models. Nor is it in architec- 
ture alone that we are so distinguished for variety and novelty. All that 
contributes to comfort, ease, and luxury, changes its form and fashion, 
not according to any approved standard, or at stated periods, but agree- 
ably to the fancy of every one who rejects, or despises fixed rules. Fashion 
or novelty is a tyrant without control ; and " taste," though much 
talked of, is a term as commonly misunderstood, as it is generally misap- 

Slied. The carpenter who builds your summer-house ; the citizen who 
esigns his country-box in the ** gothic*' style ; and the architect of a 
church, are styled with equal freedom, and often with equal propriety, 
men of' taste." True it is, that trifles may be performed with neatness 
and propriety, and the carpenter, the citizen, and the architect, are 
equally entitled to applause for the success of their respective talents. 

The taste, for I must use, though I hate the term, — of the present day, 
seems to be for invention. In costume it has reached a ridiculous height, 
but in architecture, it is quite gone mad. Upholsterers and landscape- 
gardeners are turned architects, and every architect has a style of his 
own. The established orders of Greece and Rome are set aside as com- 
mon-place, and others composed from models which have nothing to re- 
commend them but their singularity. Every age has produced some bad 
designers and sdulptors, and it is absurd to imitate what is destitute of 
elegance or beauty merely because it is venerable. Methinks taste is no 
less required to select a model than to adapt it ; and I will venture to as- 
sert, that no applause will follow the labour of an architect who has chosen 
an example merely from its novelty. 

Mr. Nash and Mr. Soane are the masters of invention in the present 
day : the former is indeed ingenious, but the latter bears away the palm. 
The fertile imagination of Mr. Soane has been largely called upon at the 
King's staircase in the House of Lords, and at the Bank of England. 

When we call to our remembrance the splendid palace which once 
occupied the site of the former building, and the noble architecture of 
Sir Robert Taylor, of the latter, their fate, and the character of their suc- 
cessors, is equally deplorable. It must be mortifying for the architect so 
soon to witness the destruction of the crooked passage and grotesque 
porch, which almost close up the entrance of Abingdon- street, but their 
fate, we are informed, is inevitable ; and whatever Mr. Soane and his 
friends may think, or say, the designers and applauders will lose no 
credit by the absence of such trumpery erections. The interior of the 
staircase and passage baffle description. The latter is crowded with 
pillars, and.the whole is covered with " Crincum-crancum and outwork/^ 
which, aided by the glare of saflron-coloured-glass, dazzle and distract the 
sight more than a confectioner's shop on twelfth*day. So resolutely has 
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the.'architect' hurled defiance at the approved vriiles of antiquity,' that be 
has diminished all the mouldings, and increased with the: number, 
the: size of the ornaments. These ornaments are, 1 fear, undefinable : 
some resemble marbles strung together, others the joints of animals' bones, 
but the,majority bear no analogy whatever to any production of .^ nature, 
or invention of art. The architect we believe scorns to be a copyist, and 
he has now shewn us the wondrous all-sufficiency of an inventive wis- 
dom. The public will not admire such trash under the name of architec- 
ture. A confectioner, to be sure, might possibly turn it to some. account : 
he could perhaps adorn a mince-pie, or a plum-cake, and gain applause ; 
but while. an architect continues to torture stone, and plaster walls, with 
such paltry ornaments, hemust endure the. censure of men of science and 
true taste. 

If our memory does not deceive us, the Bank-buildings once trembled 
to their foundations under. the thunder of a poet. If our eloquence is 
less forcible, it shall be directed towards its ol^ect with no less energy 
and sincerity of intention. .We recollect the Kotunda, which was un- 
questionably the grandest room in the Metropolis, whose dome swelled in 
sublime proportion little inferior to its revered models the Pantheon ; and 
whose endless range of pillars, with their, highly- wrought capitals., sup- 
ported a bold entablature : these, with their subordinate members, com- 
posed the. design of Sir Robert Taylor. Such was the structure whi^h 
Mr. Soane's taste could not equal, but which he did not scruple to violate 
and destroy. The Rotunda is now a vacuum ; in the room of sunk pan- 
nels, bold cornices, and graceful columns, the wall and ceiling are streaked 
or " scored^^ with lines, and the once beautiful room is now as uninterest- 
ing as the inside of a cocoa-nut-shell. After the lapse of a few years, the 
architect has made another sweeping attack on- Sir Robert Taylor's work. 
The extensive wings of the principal front screened the buildings of the 
interior court, and preserved a uniform character on the exterior. They 
consisted of arched recesses, and piers formed of fluted Corinthian pillars 
placed at regular distances. 

The eastern wing, and part. of the connected side having been cased, 
now present a very singular appearance, in contrast with the opposite 
wing, and with the centre; which last was built by George Sampson. 
Eight pillars now stand in unmeaning array, where sixteen formerly stood 
in scientific order : the graceful . capitals have . given place to the short 
lumpy style of the Temple of Vesta ; the entablature supports a row of 
little open arches, evidently copied from the partition ot&tnississippi board ; 
and two contending scrolls, which seem to have crawled along the parapet 
in search of a position, at last unite and settle over the angle. 

We have heard that Mr. Soane prides himself on turning the corner 
of a building well : to 'do him justice, the Lothbury corner of the Bank, 
when he first began to mangle that poor devoted structure, was ingeni- 
ously contrived ; and the public, who are always ready to reward merit, 
gave the architect a due share of applause. And what has been the 
consequence ? Mr. Soane has tried the same experiment at every op- 
portunity ; again at the Bank, at the King's entrance to the House of 
Lords, and at that huge unsightly building which is now erecting on the 
flank of Westminster Hall ; but with very diff*erent success : these repeti- 
tions of a scheme which can only be defended at the corner of a narrow 
street, are viewed with contempt by the public : the Bank Directors, or 
many of them, must surely contemn the building, though perhaps they 
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oansot choose but to tolerate it ; and we mav venture to predict^ that Sir 
Charles Long will leave all the honour of the Weetminster pile to Mr. 
Soane. The arohiteet majr *^ turn" baildinga into whatever forms be 
thiiiks proper ; but wa eaanot fatgifve bi» attompte to *^ tarn'* Arehiteeture 
inta ridiealcu E. 



CHAEILA. 

Cha&ila, accordlnj^ to Plutarch, was a festival observed once in nine 
years by the Belphians. It owed its origin to this circamstance : — ^In a 
great fkmhie the people of Delphi assembled, and applied to their king to 
relieve their wants. He accoitHngly distribnted the little com he had 
among the noblest ; but as a poor little girl, called Charila, solicited the 
king with more than common earnestness, he beat her with his shoe, and 
the girl, unable to bear his treatment, hanged herself with her girdle, 
The famine increased, and the oracle told the king, that to relieve his 
|>eople» he must atone for the murder of Charila. Upon this, a festival 
was instituted, with expiatory rites. The king presided over this instito^ 
tbn, and distributed pulse and com to such as attended. Cfaarila's 
image was brought before the kin^, who strack it with his shoe ; after 
which, it was carried to a desolate place, where they put a halter round 
its neck, and buried it where Charila was buried. — Plut» m Quest. Qrctc. 



a fragment. 



When last they met 

Beside the rain'd tower, 
Tbey parted with a fond regret. 

To oteet at saanKt hoar.-— 
All» then, aroaod was bright to view 
The floweret smird—the sky was blue-r- 

The sun- set hour arriv'd, — but ah J — 

The bark was on the sea. 
And he was torn from Beauty's star, 

From Emily. 
Bat menory feigned lovers fondest tone. 
And hope Iwde tearful grief begone. 

Summer's last son at length had set,^ 

And all was dull around^— 
The sky was dark,— the floweret 

Lay withering on the grouod. 
Xdwiu retitro*d, and traversed o'er 
Where all was bUos of yora. 

He heard that she was not !--* 
He could not weep^be could not righ,-^ 
With sbtt^deriog heart and dimmed eye 

He slagger'd from the spot— ' 

He sought once more the sea to brave, — 

Attdperish'd on the wave I — 
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" SemiiMi, florcaqqe, et miocoft iaoiMiait acres ; 
Addit el exoeptas kiBli pernoote proinaB, 
Mt strigif infames ipiis cam oazmbas alM, 
Yivacisque jeciir cervi ; qaibos insuper addit 
Ora caputque novem cornicls saecala passae/' — Ov. Met. 

Ik the summer of 1823^ I was residing for a few days at a soKtanf 
inn, amongst the hills of • One afternoon I had planned an ex- 
cursion to ft neighbouring cave, but was prevented from going there hy 
a heavy rain which had fallen during the whole of the day. I had no 
friends in the neighbourhood, and could not have procured at my inn 
any work worth the perusal. The library of my landlord was small, and 
the collection not remarkable for being well chosen; it consisted of 
Pamela, Baron Munchausen, Fox*s Martyrs, the Pilgrim's Progress, and 
a few other publications of an equally edifying description. I should 
have been at a loss how to have spent the tedious hours bad I not bad a 
companion. He was a stout, elderly man, a perfect stranger to tne, and 
by his conversation shewed himself possessed of a very considersdiile 
share of erudition ; his language was correct, his remarks strong and 
forcible, and delivered in a manner energetic and pointed. Whik we 
were engaged in conversation, our ears were stunned by a number of 
village lads shouting and hallooing at the door of the inn. On inquiring 
of the landlord into the cause of this disturbance, we were informed, that 
a poor woman, who was reputed to be a witch, had taken shelter at his 
house from the inclemency of the storm, and that some idle boys, on 
seeing her enter the house, had behaved in the rude manner already 
mentioned. 

The landlord having left the room, I said to my companion, ** So you 

have witches in , Sir, or at least those who pretend to be such. 

I thought that race of ignorant impostors had been long extinct, but am 
sonj to find the case is otherwise.^ 

Ine sUranrer looked at me, and said, ** Do you then disbelieve the ex- 
istence of witchcraft?'* 

** Most assuredly,'' I replied. 

^ Then I suppose," he added, '' you also disbelieve revelation, and 
consider the events recorded in the sacred Scriptures, to be the mere in- 
ventions of priestcraft." 

I answered, ** Sir, I acknowledge the sacred Scriptures to contain the 
most important truths, and credit every event recorded in them." 

" Then you must confess that witchcraft did exist" 

"I do, but think not its existing in a former age to be any evidence of 
its being permitted in the present. In the days of the prophets, giants 
were on tne earth, — are there any now ? miracles were performed, — ^is 
that the case in the present age ? * 

** I grant what you say respecting giants and mirades, but cannot by 
any means bring my opinions on the subject of witchcraft to coincide 
wiui yours. Many learned works have been written to prove the em- 
tence of it in the present age ; you will perceive I am alluding to the 
trea;ti8es of Glanvil and Sinclair.'^ 

* Yes, do not Hobenlohe and Evans work miracles ?— Printer's d«vU. 

W. L, M. VOL, I. HO. V. F 
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*' True ; and karned men have sometimes committed foolish actions, 
and certainly Gtanvil and Sinclair, great as their talents undoubtedly 
were, shewedf no great wisdom in publishing their ridiculous effusions, 
which are nothing more than the overflowings of heated imaginations.'' 

My companion seeing I was not to be convinced by any arguments he 
could advance, and that, like the adder in Holy Writ, I was " deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely," thus addressed me; ^< I vxu 
like you, sceptical on the subject of our present discourse, but the doubts 
I once entertained have long since vanished, and if you can attend pa- 
tiently to 4 history I will relate, I think you will be convinced that witch- 
craft does exist, or at least ha$ existed in very modern times. 

<' In the year 17 — ,in a lonely gill, about a quarter of a mile distant 

fxomA , stood a solitary cottage ; a more wretched habitation the 

imagination cannot picture. It contained a single apartment, inhabited 
by an old woman called Bertha. Bertha was throughout ac- 
counted a witch and practiser of * the art that none may name.' I was 
at that time very young, and unmarried ; and far from having any dread 
of her, would frequently talk to her, and was always glad when she called 
at my father's house. She was tall, thin, and haggard, her eyes were 
large, sind sunk deep in their sockets, and the hoarse, masculine intona- 
tions of her voice were any thing but pleasing. The reason I took such 
delight in the company of Bertha was this — she was possessed of much 
historical knowledge, and related events which had occurred two or three 
centuries ago, in a manner so minute and particular, that many a time I 
have been induced to believe she had been a spectatress of what she was 
relating. Bertha was undoubtedly of great age, but what that age was 
no one ever knew. I have frequently interrogated her on the subject, 
but always received an evasive answer to my inquiries. 

*^ In the autumn, or rather in the latter end of the summer of 17 — , 
I set out one evening to visit the cottage of Bertha. I had never beheld 
the interior, and led on by curiosity and mischief, I was determined to 
see it. Having arrived at the cottage, I knocked at the gate of it ; 
* Come in,' said a voice which I knew was Bertha's. . I enteted, the 
old woman was seated on a three-legged stool, by a peat fire, surround- 
ed by three black cats and an old sheep dog. * Well, John,' she ex- 
claimed, * what briuj^s you here ? what can have induced you to pay 
a visit to old Bertha f what is it you want?' I answered, ' Be not of- 
fended, I have never before this evening viewed the interior of your 
cottage, and wishing to behold it, I have made this visit; I also wished 
to see you perform sbme of your incantations.^ I pronounced the last 
wSrd ironically ; Bertha observed it, and said, ' Then you doubt my 
power, think me an impostor, and consider my incantations mere jug- 
glery ; you may think otherwise, but be seated, approach my humble 
hearth, and in less than half an hour you shall observe such an instance 
of my power as I have never hitherto allowed mortal to witness.' I 
obeyed the witch, and approached the fire. J now gazed around me, and 
minutely viewed the apartment ; to describe it would reqiiire the genius 
of a Lewis or a Crabbe. Three stools, an old deal table, a few pans, three 
pictures of Merlin, Nostradamus, and Michael Scott, a caldron, and a 
sack, with the contents of which I was unacquainted, formed the whole 
stock of Bertha. The witch having sat by me a few minutes, rose and 
said, * Now for our incantations ; behold me, but interrupt me not.' She 
then with chalk drew a circle on the floor, and in the midst of it placed a 
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chafing-dish, filled with hurning embers; pii.diis she fixed the. cddron 
which she half filled with, water. She then commanded, me ,to take. my. 
station at the farther end of the, circle, which I did accordingly. Bertha 
then opened the sack, and taking from it various ingredients, threw them 
into the . \ charmed pot/ Amongst many other articles, I noticed, a ske- 
leton head, bones of different sizes, and the dried carcasses of some small 
animals. . These she threw in, one by one, and. while she was thus em- 
ployed, continued muttering some .words, in a language . which was un* 
Known to. me : all I remember hearing was, the word komg* . At length 
the caldron boiled, and the witch, presenting me with a glass, told me to 
look through it at the caldron. I did so, and observed a figure enveloped 
in the steam ; at the first glance I knew not what to make oC it, but I sooa 

. recognized the face of N , a friend and intimate acquaintance; .he 

was dressed in his usual mode, and seemed uawell and pale. I was as^ 
tonished and trembled. The figure haviug disappeared, Bertha removed 
the caldron and extinguished the fire. She tnen approached me,. and 
said, 'Now, do you doubt my power ; I have. brought before you thefor.ra 
of a person who resides some miles from this place; was there. any. die* 
ception in the appearance ? I am.no impostor, though you hav^ hitner^ 
regarded me as such.' She ceased speaking, I hurried towards the door, 
and said, ' Good night;' < Stop,' said Bertha, ' I have not yet. done with 
you; I will shew you something more wonderful than the appea^anccof 
this evening ; to-morrow, at midnight, go and stand upon A' ■ bridge^ 
and look at the water on. the Teft side of jt ; nothing will harm you,,fear >a9^«' 

'' And why should I go to A ^bridge ? what end can be answered 

by it? the place is lonely, I dread to.be there at such an ho^r,inay I 
hilVe a companion V 

' No !' exclaimed Bertha. 

* Why not?' ; 
' Because the charm wiltbe broken.' 

^ What charm?' 

* I cannot tell.' 

* You will not.' 

' I will not give any £ariher information ; obey me> nothing shall harm 
yon.' 

'Wel]>. Bertha,' I said, * you shall be obeyed; I believe you would 
not do me an injury; I will repair toA< bridge . to-morrow at mid- 
night ; good night.' ' 

" I then left hie cottage and returned home. When I retired to fest I 
could notsleep ; slumber fled my pillow, and with , restless eves L lay 
ruminating on the strange occurrences at the cottage, and on what I was' 
to behold, at A — ^ bridge. Morning dawned, I arose unrefreshed and 
fjpitigued; during the day I was unable to attend toauybusiness; my 
coming adventure, entirely engrossed my mind ; night arrived, I repaired 

to A bridge ; never shall I. forget the scene ! There are moments 

of ouif. existence which. some^ing tends to imprint indelibly on our. me- 
mory, and that was one. It was a lovely night, the full-orbed moon .wait 
sailing peacefully through a clear, blue, cloudless sky, and. its. beams, 
like streaks of silvery light, fell on the bosom of the ci^stal stream ; the 
moonlight jpallibg on the hills formed them into a variety of fantastic 
shapes ; here, one might behold the semblance, of. a ruined ' abbey, with 
towers and. spires; and Angld-Saxon or Gothic arches ; at another plac^ 

F 2 
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nighi fiHcy a castkr fnbUfiiiiig in feodal grwaikuf, with hs b«ttretflies, 
baltlentekits, andpocm^sU. 'Hie stillness whtdk reigned around^ broke 
«n)y by the miinnaiiiig of the stream; the ivfaite«washed cottages, 
scattiered herd and diem along its banks^ flind the woods wearing an 
aatumnal change, att united to compose a scene of calm and perfect 
beauty. I leaned against the left battlement of the bridge; f waited^ a 
quarter of an hoar^ksdf an hour — an* hour — nothing appeared--^I lis' 
tewed, all was silent ; 1 looked around, I saw nodnng. Surelj, I inwardly 
c^sKnftlated, I have, mistaken the hour; no, it must be midnight; Bertha 
lias deceived me ; fool that I am, why hare I obeyed the beldam ?— Thus I 
^eaofoned. The clock of a neighbouring chufch chimed— ^I counted the 
strokes, it was twelve o'clock ; I had mistaken the hour, and I resolved 
to stay a litde loneer on the bridge. I resumed my station Which I had 
flptttedy and gazed on the stream. The river in that part runs in a clea^ 
stHl channel, aAd all its music dies away. As I looked on the stream 
I hewrd a low moaning sound, tod perceived the water violently troubled, 
without any apparent cause. This disturbance having continued a few 
minutes, cea^d, and the rivet became calm, and again flowed along in 
^ac^falness. What could this mean ? why was the low moaning sound ? 
what caused the disturbance of the river ? 1 asked myself these ques- 
tions again and again, unable to give them any rational answer. With 
i sy^ht, indescribable kind of fear^ I bent my steps homewards. On 
tarmng « comer of the lane that led to my fkuier*s house, a huge black 
deg^ of the Newfoundland breed crossed my ^th, and looked wistfully oti 
ane. Poor fellow ! I exclaimed, hast thou lost thy master t come home 
With me; and i will use thee well till we find him. The dog seemed to 
understand me, and followed me. When I arrived at my {rface of allode 
I looked for the dog, but I saw no traces of it, and I conjectured it had 
found its master. 

*' On the following morning I again repaii^d to the cottage of the wit6h, 
and found her as ion the former occasion, seated by the fire. I thus Ac- 
costed her, * Bertha, I have obeyed you, I was present at midnight on 
A— bridge.' 
f * AAA 6f what sig^ were you a witness?' she implied. 

' J saw nothing except a slight disturbance of the stream.* 

' I know,' she said,: ' you saw a disturbance of &e ^ater, but did you 
btfiold nothing mora f 

' Nothing.' 

^ NoAbgl recdkct yourself^ your memory tA\i you.* 
-* f I forgot. Bertha, aa I was proceedfavg homewards I mel a Newfdt&id- 
land dag, wUch I conjectured belonged to some traveller.* 

^That dog,' answered Bertha, ^ never belonged to mortal ; no human 
Mngis his maator; yes, think not I utter a fahehood; the dog you 
Urn w«a Baijtts ; yon have perhaps befbre beard of hhn.* 

^ I hsare firequantly heara tales of Baijus, but 1 never creAtedthem; 
if the le^;cnds of my native hilla are true, a death may be eirpected to 
Mlow In aiqpearance/ 

« You are right, and a death will follow his last night's appearaiiOe.- 

' Whose death?'. 

" I will mention nothing farther than this*— it is not yonr^s.' 

^ As Bertha refused to make any farther communications, 1 left her. 
In le«s than three hours after I had quitted her dwdBng, I wai informed 
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that my friend N , whose figure I had teen enveloped in the mitt 

of the caldron, had cdmn)itted suicide, by drowning bimsetflt A~—~ 
bridse, in the very plfu:e where I beheld the disturbance of the water. 

**N was interred, at A-- — churcliy on the Sunday followiiig hit 

death : on the evening of the funeral. Bertha called at my father^s, and 
f equetted to see me. She wiyi admitted ; I thought Hhe looked M)re 
than usually dejected. ' I have called, John,^ she taid> * to bid yo» 
Adieu; I am going to leave you/ < Whither are you goiugj' I 
asked. Her answer was, < Where I trust I shall never see you/ Thete 
3rere hear last words. After she had spoken them she rote, shook me by 
the hand, and left the apartment. I called at her house on the following 
jBoming ; all was desolate, no traoes pf Bertha were seen, every tfaii^^ 
was in disorder, the caldron was Jyihg on the floor, split in four placet ; 
ao.person saw Bertha leave the cottage, and whkk way she went waa 
.never known.** 

Such was the story of my companion; the tale amused me, but b|r 
,Do means Increased my belief in witchcraft. I told the naiMtor so, ana 
we again entered into a teriout discuttion of the tut:ject. This con- 
tinued till the clock of our inn struck seven, when the stranger left me, 
aajing: thathe could not stay any longer, at hehad a distance of Biye milea 
to go that evening. D. 



ADVBNTUBE OF AN BNQUt^ KNIGHT. 

Ik the interminable wars between England and France, in the reign of 
Edward III. single acts of knights and soldiers occupy a prominent place 
in the chronicles of the age. One of this kind is thus narrated by Frois- 
sart. The hero of the story, it would seem, had something of Bobadil or 
Parolles In his character. Tlie English army was encamped near Parit. 
" Now it happened/' says Froissart, "one Tuesday morning, when the 
English began to decamp, and had set fire to all the villages wherein th^ 
were lodged, so that the fires were distinctly seen from Paris, a knight 
of their army, who had made a vow the preceding day, that he would ad- 
vance as far as the barriers, and strike them with his lance in his hand, 
his target on his neck, and completely armed except his hefanet, and 

rrring his steed, was followed by his squire on another courser carrying 
helmet. When he approached Paris, he put on the helmet, which hit 
squire laced behind. He then galloped away, stickingspurs into hit 
horte, and advanced prancing to strike the l^irriecs. They were then 
open ; and the lords and barons within, imagined he intended to.enter t)ie 
town, but be did not mean any such thmg ; %t having struck the gates 
according to hit vow, he checked his horse and turned about. The French 
knighto who saw him thus retreat, cried out to him, * Get awayl j»t 
away ! thou hast well acquitted thyself/ As for the name of tWs knight^ 

• I am ignonmt of it, nor do I know from what country he came; but 110 

• bore for his arms. Inks i deuxfinmes noir. with tme bor durenoirc^n^^ 
dentie:^ . ' 
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. . Thb Character or the Russians, and a detsdled Hbtor; of 
lloscow, by Robert Lyall, M.D. 4to. Cadell, 1823. 

It 18 neither the prodi^ous extent of the Russian empire, nor tbe 
▼ariety of nations of which its population is composed, nor the splen- 
dour of its court, nor the misery of the lower orders, which have caused 
a tnore than ordinary curiosity to know what is the internal state of the 
countries subject to the mighty Monarch of ihe North. All the above, 
and several other causes of interest, have long existed, but a successioa 
of events, alto^ther unexpected, have successively arisen to make us 
more sensible of Uiem, and of the influence which this gigantic power 
already exercises in the theatre of the world; an influence which pro^ 
bably has not yet reached the limits to which it is destined to extend. 
Hence we find a very ardent desire to know more fully the internal re- 
sources of thb state, and to become better acquainted with the manners, 
laws, and institutions of a people, which having long lived in barbarism 
at our very doors, have at length become desirous of civilization ; and 
whilst they are eagerly receiving it, are covertly exerting an authority 
.over their more enlightened neigpkbours. 

This desire, which has led to the production of much information, has 
been rendered the more steadfast by the contradictory statements of se- 
veral authors, each of whom might have been expected to be familiar 
with the subject of which he professed to treat, and superior to any in- 
terested or unworthy motive for misleading his readers. Our present 
author endeavours to explain and reconcile these discordant notices ; and 
his long residence in Russia, where his practice, as a medical man, 
brought him in contact with many persons of all ranks, enables him to 
elucidate this subject with success. 

The picture of the moral state of society is indeed a gloomy one, but 
yet there are traces of the dawn of a brighter day, when the present 
darkness shall be dispelled ; and institutions are already in operation, 
which, we trust, will gradually lead to the establishment of others yet 
more powerful, to convey liberty to the peasants, and honesty and inte- 
gprity — ^precepts which never yet flourished in a state of slavery — to all 
ranks throughout the empire. 

Tbe character of the Russians, as set forth in the first division of this 
work, contains much hnportant matter, from which we shall extract a few 
passages. The history of Moscow presents amass of information, which 
has only been very superficially and partially exhibited by former authors. 
It does not admit of abridgment, nor can we so readily make extracts 
from it, as from the first part of the work. 

'' A fl5te was to be given by Madame Poltoratsbia, ihe mother of Ihe gentle- 
man whom I accompanied, in the village of Gruzioo, near Toijobi, on the Son- 
day subsequent to our arrival on that estate. Throughout Saturday , carriages, 
filled with nobles, continued to arrive from time to time, some of them with 
large bags filled with beds, and fixed behind them ; others followed by selegos 
loaded with beds and pillows. Although the house of Madame Poltoratshia 
was of considerable size, it was matter of astonishment to me, where the whole 
of tbe party, amounting to nearly fifty individuals, were to find rooms for their 
accommodation in the night, though the beds were already provided. Conver- 
sation and cards were the evening amusements ; and at eleven o'clock an ele- 
gant sapper was served up ,* and at its conclusioo, a scene of bustle and con- 
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fosioii followed, which riveted my attention. The dining room, the drawing 
room, the hall, the whole suite of apartments in which .w^. had p^^isaed the even- 
ing, were converted into bed rooms. Dozens of small painted and nnpainted 
bedsteads, each for a single person^ and of the ?alue, in Russia, of fi?e rnUes, 
were speedily transported into the chambers, and arranged along the sides of 
the rooms, which soon resembled a * barracks, or the wards of a hospital. 
Scores of servants, both of those belonging to Madame Poltoratshia and to the. 
vnitorli, were now running backwards and forwards with beds and mattresses, 
pillewe and bed-iinen, shoobs and baggage. Many of the beds and mattresseB 
had no inviting appearance. Some of the guests who had been less provident 
were accommodated with beds ; but as there was a scarcity, the beds of the 
servants were used by others. The number of bedsteads were also insufficient, 
but this was of little moment ; a number of beds were immediately arranged 
on the floor, some upon chairs, and others upon the lejonlias (flat stoves or parts 
of stoves), besides all the sofas were at once converted into places of repose for 
the night." 

. ''A general who commanded a corps of artlllei^ stationed at the Imperial 
head-quarters, had incurred, on some trifling occasion, the serious displeasure 
of the. Emperor Alexander, and shortly before the battle of Leipsic, his Majesty, 
very unceremoniously, sent one of his aides-du-camp with an order that this 
officer should give up his command, repair within 24 hours to a village, at the 
distance of twenty or thirty miles, and take charge of a regiment stationed 
there. Surprise, indignation and fury were successively evinced by the General, 
bnt still he obeyed the mandate. He left the head-quarters without even a mo- 
mentVi loss of time, arrived at his new destination, examined it, reviewed the 
regiment, and immediately drove back to his former station. At a revioif of 
some troops on the following morning, the Emperor's eye soon perceived him 
at the head of bis corps. Astonishment and rage were depicted in the mo- 
narch's physiognomy ; and he dispatched an aid*du-camp to inquire what the 
General was doing there, and why he bad left bis new station, and dared to disr 
Obey his sovereign's orders? The General, who is a man of talents, of general 
information, and of an unconquerable, and somewhat ferocious spirit, with 
"energy replied to the aid-du-camp, *'Go back and tell his Imperial Majesty 
that the present time is highly important, and that I feel anxious for the &te of 
Russia. Tell him that henceforth I serve not Alexander, but my country, and 
that I am here where I ought to be, at the head of my troops, ready to sacrifice 
my life in her cause.'' Such an uncontemplated and heroic answer, instead of 
rousing the furious passions of the mind, as might have been expected, were 
despotism really absolute, had a very opposite effect. The Emperor seemed 
surprised, replied not a word, and was glad to hnsh the affair to sleep, lest the 
General's example should be too generally known, and become a precedent, 
for the future, to the officers of the autocratic army. Before the battle of Mont- 
martre^ the Genera], who continued in his former command, had a station 
assigned him in the middle of danger, on purpose, as is supposed by some, that 
his head might be carried away by a cannon-ball, and thus rid the Emperor of a 
refractory and liberal-minded officer. This gentleman, who fears no danger, 
rejoiced at the occasion, fought bravely, and conquered. It redounds to the 
credit of Alexander, that he called for the General on the field of battle, and 
bestowed upon him the cordon of St. George. Since this period ho has been 
employed on an important mission ; and at this moment he holds one of the 
bigbestand most responsible offices of the state." 

Several statements in this work will probably expose the author to much 
cavil and reproach ; we think unjustly so; we have considered many 
passages, which will probably be severely oppugned, and compared them 
with information derived from private sources, on which we can place 
unlimited reliance, and we doubt not bat the correctness of Dr. L.'srela^ 
tion will nltimately be admitted. 

♦ Barracks, $o spelled by our awtlior throughput the work.-»Q. Why ? 
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IMITATIOR AND PLAGIARISM. 

(A Letter.) 
Mr. MfiRTON^ 

- 1 HAVE lately amused myself with looking over the pages of your new 
Miscellany^ in which I find much to approve, although I cannot help con- 
mdering you as an adventurous knight, thus to have sallied out on the 
pkdns of modern literature, where so many are prepared for the jowt. 
I our armour, however, unlike that of the knight of La Mancha, appears 
to be strong, die cdirass polished, and the helmet free from rust. With- 
out gifting you with the sword of Amadis, or the lance of Durandarte, 
I wish you a fair field and a free course. Discontinuing the metaphorical 
ideas which have thus arisen in my brain, I consider modem authors, 
and the public, as two separate parties, one of which provides matter, 
which the o^r disperses and aoalizes, in order that its elements may be 
employed in forming new combinations. What origmali^ these comlnna- 
tions may possess, is not the question ; but certainly ihey appear in a 
novel shape. Thus one s^e lives on another, and appropriates to itself 
the productions of past times. Great industry is now evinced in ran- 
sacking the hoards of ancient English literature : a poetical or dramatic 
Decameron (for it consists of dialogues) has appeared, and astounded us 
iirith the table-talk of the literati m the days of Ro^al Bess. Ford, 
Decker, Marlow, and Shirley, arise with graces not their own ; and truly' 
the^ would have marvelled )nuch, could they have foreseen the honours 
which awaited them in a future age. Amidst this constellation of wor« 
thies, why is Drayton now forgot ? Unhappy Drayton 1 whose enco- 
miums James I. treated with such royal indignation, although his Poiy- 
Olbioa was enriched with notes and illustrations by the learned Selden ; 
«nd some of his poems deserve tt better fate thah oblivion. Bat I indulge 
in Vagaries, Mr. Merton ; the glorious age of ruffs and (krthingales, atid 
chivalry, and Virginia, seduced my imagination. To be tetea-tSte with 
some of these illustrious personages, appeared better than a grave con- 
ference with an ancient Roman in the Attic nights of Aulus Gellius. I 
have been led into this train of observations by the appearance of a new 
poem of Lord Byron's.* The fertility of his Lordship*s imagination 
would surprise us, did we not know how much, in his late productions, 
be has been indebted to the Italian and classic writers. In this new 
poem which, it has been said, bears a resemblance, but, in my opinion, a 
very faint one, to the indescribable Faust of Goethe, when Bertha says to 
the deformed Arnold, 

But get bence. 

And gather wood. 

VHio does not perceive the evident allusion to Caliban in the Tempest ?' 
It may be difficult to define the limits to which imitation should extend, 
gnd beyond which the author would become a plagiarist. Whatever, as 
Lord Bacon expresses it, *' Comes home to men's business and bosoms!*' 
whatever belongs to nature and to life, that which finds a mirror in every 
bosom, and strikes a chord which vibrates through every heart ; this can- 
not be plagiarism, it is only the reflection to the mind of the clasucal ob- 

• Tb« DefiKined Traniforiii€d,«Poem, b^ the Right Honoiimbic Lord Bjrroii, which is 
reviewed to No. 4, p. 55. 
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server, of beloved and pleasins objects of life. When Lord Byron, allnd- 
ing to that secret language of love — ^the mute eloquence of the eyes, had 
said — 

We met-^ve ga^d—I saw, and slgh'd ; 
She did not speak, and jet replied : 
There are ten thousand tonies and signs 
We hear and see, but Hone defines. 

Mazbppa. '' 
- Anodier poet conceived the same idea ; 

There is a language bj the virgin made 
Not read, but felt ; not utter'd, but betray'd : 
A mute communioii, yet so wondrous sweet, 
£yea must impart what toagwe oan ne*er repeat. 

WoililN«*»BARBBTT. 

This I do not conceive to be plagiarism ; but where particular prospects, 
of local scenery abound, and particular views of private life occur, the. 
author who first adopted and described them as his own, would in hie. 
ideas and images be original ; and similar ideas and ims^es expressed 'm 
similar forms of language by writers of a succeeding age must be pla- 
giarisms. I have made these remarks, Mr. Merton, for the purpose 
of introducing to the notice of your readers the succeeding quotation o{, 
Dante, with a translation by Merivale; and a professed, but unacknowr 
ledged imitation by Lord Byron. It will readily be perceived, that ** th^ 
far bell of vesper*' of the noble bard, is a closer translation of the **^uUk^ 
3i contano** of Dante, than the " village chimes*' of Merivale. 

£m gt& P ora, cbe volge ^1 desio 

A' naviganti, e iBteneiisce il eore ^ 

Iiodi, cb' ban delto k doici amici Addio ; 

£ che) lo naovo peregrin d' amore 

Puttge, se ode squiUa di' coatetio, 

Che paja 1 giorno pianger cbe si muore. Dantb. 

Twas now the hour when fond desire renews 
To faim who wanden o'er the pathless main, 
Raising unbidden tears, the last adieiis 
Of teadet friends whom fancy shapes again, 
When the late parted pilgrim thnlls with thought. 
Of his lov'd home, if o*er the distant pljiin| 
Perchance, his ears the village chimes have caught, 
Seeming to mourn the close of dying day. 

Merivale. • 
Soft hour, which makes the wish, and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart: 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 
As the/or hell vf veiper makes faim start, 
Seeming to wait the dying day's decay. Byron. 



I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
Feb. 23, 1824. 



C- 
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A Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of Guate- 
mala, in Spanish America, &c. &c. by Don Domingo Juarros, a native 
of New Guatemala. Translated by J. Bailey, Lieutenant R. M. 8vo. 
pp. 520. John Hearne, Strand, 1823. 

Thk time has elapsed in which the legions of Cortez and Pizarro, dif- 
fusing themselves over the plains of the New World, wrested those fertile 
regions from their lawful possessors ; atone time destroying an anci^t capi- 
tal, with its imperial palace, and placing its emperor on burning coals ; and 
at another, hunting the defenceless Indians with dogs, in order that they 
might be the more easily converted to the Romish faith. '* I know the 
incUvidual who did this," observes a contemporary writer, " I know his 
family, I know his name ; but I will not mention either.'' The course of 
events, in the usual progress of time, while it has put an end to the dis- 
sensions between the conquerors and the natives, has also emancipated 
the greater part of these extensive regions from the dominion of Old 
Spain. Of these Guatemala, a kingdom extending, at its greatest range, 
nearly 180 leagues from the Pacific to the Atlantic, appears to possess an 
important character, and to afford great commercial advantages. The 
monarchs of Spain, in the 16th century, aware of the advantages to be 
derived from an accurate and faithful history of this kingdom, commanded 
It, by four ordonnances, to be written. The author of this work, a digni- 
fied secular ecclesiastic, and synodal examiner of the archbishopric of 
Guatemala, performed this office, for which he appears to have been well 
qualified. 

An accurate topographical description is given of the different pro- 
vinces of Guatemala, with their respective districts. The animals, and 
natural curiosities peculiar to this country, are noticed ; and an interest- 
ing description follows of the earthquakes, and other calamities so com- 
mon in South America, and which furnish a counterpart to the gifts so 
copiously diffused through those favoured climes. History, so copious a 
theme for wars, surprises^ and calamities, forms another large portion of 
this work. For a general history of South America, ample materials were 

Provided by Fuentes Herrera, the historian of the Indies, and Bernal 
Haz del Castello, of whose curious work* we should like to see another 
translation, as we believe it to be out of print. Of these historical ma- 
terials, the author of the present work has, with judgment, availed him- 
self of that part which relates to the country of Guatemala, with ad- 
ditional information derived from the native chieftains, whose long 
Mexican names, with their combinations of consonants, figure here in 
true orthographical majesty. The ancient cities of Utatlan, Patinamit 
and Xelalup, the capitals of former sovereigns, are not forgotten. Few 
things afford more sober pleasure to the human mind, than to associate 
with the ideas of former magnificence, the present state of dilapidated 
walls and mouldering palaces. We shall extract the following description 
of the city of Utatlan. 

^ '^ Santa Cruz del Qaicbe is a village seated on an extensive open plain, fer- 
tile in the extreme, producing grain, vegetables, and delicate fruits, in propor- 
tiooate abundance. It is but moderately populous, and contains a Dominican 
convent with the title of a priory. The history of this place is singular, as it 

* Account of the discorery and conquest of Mexico, by Bernal Diaz del Castello. 4to. 
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was once the Imeand opulent city of Utatlan, the conrt of tliO natite kingi of 
Qnichc, and indabitably the most samptaous that was discoTcred by theSpa- 
xdards in this country. That indefatigable writer Francisco de Fnentes, the 
falstorian, who went to Quiche for the purpose of collecting Information, partly 
from tlie antiquities of the place, and partly from manuscripts, has given a tole- 
rably good description of this capital. It stood nearly in the situation that 
Santa Cruz now occupies, and it is presumable that the latter was one of its 
suburbs ; it was surrounded by a deep ravine that formed a natural fosse, leav- 
ing only two very narrow roads as entrances to the city, both of which were so 
well defended by the castle of ReMgwardo^ as to render it impregnable. The 
centre of the city was occupied by the royal palace, which was surrounded by 
the houses of the nobility ; the extremities were inhabited by the plebeians. 
The streets were very narrow, but the place was so populous, as to enable the 
king to draw from it alone, no less than 72,000 combatants, to oppose the pro- 
gress of the Spaniards. It contained many very sumptuous ^edifices, the most 
superb of them was a seminary, where between 6 and 0000 children were edu- 
cated ; they were all maintained and provided for at the charge of the royal 
treasury; their instruction was superintended by 70 masters and professors; 
The castle of the Atalaya was a remarkable structure, which being raised four 
stories high, was capable of furnishing qnarters for a very strong g^arrison. The 
castle of Resguardo was not inferior to the other ; it extended 188 paces in 
front, 5280 in depth, and was five stories high. The grand alcajsar, or palace of 
the kings of Quiche, surpassed every other edifice, and in the opinion orTorque- 
mada, it could compete in opulence with that of Montesnma in Mexico, or that 
oftfaelncasin Cuxco. The front of this building extended from east to west 
376 geometrical paces, and in depth 728 ; it was constructed of hewn stones of 
diiferont colours; its form was elegant, and altogether most magnificent : there 
were six principal divisions, the first contained lodgings for a numerous troop of 
lancers, archers, and other well disciplined troops, constituting the royal body 
gaard : the second was destined to the accommodation of Uie princes, and 
relations of the king, who dwelt in it, and were served with regal splendour, as 
long as they remained unmarried ; the third was appropriated to the use of the 
king, and contained distinct suits of apartments for the mornings, evenings, and 
nights. In one of the saloons stood the throne, under four canopies of plumage, 
the ascent to it was by several steps ; in this part of the palace were, the treasury, 
the tribunals of the judges, the armory, the gardens, aviaries, and menageries, 
with all the requisite offices appending to each department. The 4th and 5th 
dirisions were occupied by the queens and royal concubines ; they were neces- 
sarily ofgreat extent, from the immense number of apartments reqaisitefor the 
aeoommodalion of so many females, who wero all maintained in a style of sump- 
tuous magnificence ; gardens for their recreation, baths, and proper places for 
breeding geese, that were kept for the sole purpose of furnishing feathers, with 
which hangings, coverings, and other similar ornamental articles, were made. 
Contiguous to this division was the sixth and last; this was the residence of the 
king's daughters and other females of the blood royal, where they were educated, 
and attended in a manner suitable to their rank.'' 

From contemplating the remains of edifices in which resided men who 
were great in their time, we pass by an easy transition to succeeding oc- 
cupants of the land. Tlie manners and habits of savage tribes are at all 
times objects of curiosity, to the observer of life. In this respect the 
tawny caziqueswith their feathered subjects inhabiting the southern parts 
of tins vast continent, must excite an equal interest with the copper- 
coloured aborigines of the northern range. Speaking of the customs, 
dresses, disc, of the Indians of Guatemala, the author says, 

*^ The dresses of the noble Indians differed from those of the commoners; as 
did those of the civilized part of the population from those of the barbarians. 
It is known from tradition, from ancient manuscripts, and from paintings still 
extant in the convents of Guatemala, that the nobles wore a dress of white cot- 
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401I9 dyed or stained with dUTerent coloon; the me of which was prohibited to 
the otner ranks. This ?estmeat consisted of a shirt and white breeches, deco- 
rated with fringes; over these was drawn another pair of breeches^ reaching to 
the Imeesy and ornamented with a species of embroidery; the legs were bare; 
the feet protected by sandals, fastened over the instep, and at the heel, by thongs 
of leather ; the sleeves of the shirt were looped above the elbow, with a blue or 
red band; the hair was worn long, and tressed behind with a cord of the coloor 
used upon the sleeves, and terminating with a tassel, which was a distinction 
peculiar to the great captains; the waist was girded with a piece of cloth of va» 
rious colours, fastened in a knot before ; over the shoulders was thrown a white 
mantle, ornamented with figures of birds, liuns^ and other decorations of cords 
and fringe. The ears and lower lip were pierced, to receive star-shaped pen- 
dants of gold or silver ; the insignia of office, or dignity, were carried in the 
hand. The Indians of modern times differ from the ancients only in wearing 
the hair short, the sleeves loose, and by the omission of earrings and lip-onur 
ments. 

The civilised natives dress with great decency; they wear a species of petti- 
coat, that descends from the middle of the body to the ancles, and a robe over 
the shoulders, reaching to the knees : this was formerly worked with thread, of 
diiferent colours, but is now embroidered with silk. The hair is formed into 
tresses, with cords of various hues ; and they wear ornaments in the ears and 
nether lip. 

The habit of the mazagnales is simple, and very poor; they are not ffteraiitted 
t|ie use of cotton, and substitute for it cloth made of /nto.* The dress is simplj 
« long shirt, the flaps of which are drawn between the legs, and fastened; a 
piece of the same stuff is tied round the waist, and a similar piece forms a coTor- 
mg for the head. Some of the Indians of the southern coast wear this dress ; 
•but generally, in the warm districts, they go naked, with the exception of the 
inaztlate, or piece of cloth worn round the middle, for the sake of decency. 

The barbarians, or unreclaimed Indians, of Guatemala, unlike those of Sina- 
loa, who go in a state of perfect nudity, wear a cloth round the middle, and 
passing between the fork. This covering, among the chiefs, is of white cotton ; 
but the common people make it of a piece of bark ; which, after being soaked 
for some days in a river, and then well beaten, resembles fine shamois leather^ 
of a buff colour. Tbey always paint themselves black, rather for the purpose 
of defence against Mosquitoe than for ornament; a strip of white cotton is 
bound round the head, and in it are stuck some red feathers. Green feathers 
.are the distinguishing marks of their chiefs and nobles. The hair flows loose 
. iipon the shoulders ; the lower lip and nose are decorated with rings ; they carry 
.a bow and arrow in their hands, and have a quiver suspended finim the 
shoulder.'' 

Some curious animals at Verapaz, are thus noticed. 

** In Verapaz there are several rare animals, which are not to be met with in 
any other part. The zachin, for example, a quadruped resembling a rat, about 
a span long, with a tail about six inches ; the superior part of the body is snuff 
coloured, and the inferior white ; the ears small and round, the eyes placed so 
low as to be almost on his snout ; it emits so fetid a smell, that dogs will not at- 
tack it, unless they are much enraged: although so diminutive, it preys upon 
snakes, rats, birds, even those of large size, mountain cats, and deer, with all 
iheir velocity, cannot escape it ; in poultry yards it makes great havoc, and the 
remedy the Indians use to keep it away, is the smoke of chile ; within the 
houses it is very rarely caught, but in the open fields, or on the mountains, theie 
is neither huntsman nor dog that can overtake it; it pays not respect to man, 
for it will attack him with great boldness, and the bite of it is so virulent, that 
the wounded part immediately swells, and fever ensues. 

The cbion is a small bird, about the size of a canary, and of various colours : 
some are of a fine shining blaek ; others have the head and upper part black, the 
breast and inferior parts white, and the wings spotted ; there are some yellow, 

* Pita is the fibres of a plant twisted into thread, resembliog that made from heaip. 
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like oanariesy which ihey also reseoible in song: this little orei^tare cannot be 
d<Mnesticated, for they never wrrtve two dayf oS^vf^ity. 

The chnlpilcfaoc is a native bird of the cold and humid mountains of Yera- 
inil ; the pfatnage is black, except ott the breast, which is scarlet ; it i» ahont 
the siEse of a canary, but has no seufp, at least only a sort of sbort whistle. 
. The raxon is one of the most beaatifal birds known; it is an inhabitant only 
of the mild climate of Verapass^ for great heat, or excessive cold are alike destruo<- 
tive to it, Natare has denied it song, but by flattering its wings it makes a 
noise like that of a hawk's bill ; It is, therefore,onfy estimable for the plumage t 
its height is about nine inches, the bill short, and eyes bhiefc ; tbe feet are pro- 
vided with &ree toes before, and one behind ; tbe feathers below tbe bill, and on 
all the front part, are purple; a ring round the neek» aad tlie upper part of tbe 
bedy are of a lustrous emerald greeoi exqaiiitely l^autifol ; the wings and tail 
are black* The female is larger than the male, bat differing from him so much^ 
as to seem a creature of a distinct spemes ; the feathers are grey with streaks 
of white, but in the sun's rays they have a finge of green,^ 

The kingdom of Guatemala tMresents an interettiog- ob|ect of research 
to the antiquary and the philologist^ for the author enumeratea 26 dif- 
ferent dialects of the Mexican language, all peculiar to this province ; 
and in an ancient record or calendar, ute name of Votaa ia mentioned at 
one of the former lords of the country, who had seen tbe great waU or 
tower of Babel. If this be true, the Mexican language might be one of 
the pnmitive dialects poduced by tbe confusion of tongues» and the con- 
sequent dispersion of mankind. 

Upon the whole, much information and amusement .may be derived 
from this work, and its utility is enhanced by the present situation of the 
iltates of South America. Tbe translator has in general performed his 
office with accuracy and elegance ; but we noticed bis usage of two 
French words, kijau and detourf which should either have been Ang^Uciaed 
or printed in Italics. Nothing is so destructive to the purit^jr and ele- 
gance of a language, as the use of foreign words, in a native senacy 
before they have been recognised, eidier by long' usage, or by competent 
authority. . . 

SACREb MELODY. 

There is a hope that cannot fade, 
That brightly smiles through sorrow's gloom ; 

When earthly joys are all decayed, 
7^ Hope still lives beyond the tomb ; 

And all its promises are given 

To those who place their trust in Heaven. 

All earthly pleasures pass away. 

And leave a darker gloom behind ; — 
' Like til' unsubstantial meteor-rtiy, 

They glare,-*^and fade *— then leave the mind 
A maddened prey to. passion driven : 
Bot bright and true are joys of Heaven. 

There is a light that shines afar, 
And broadly streams its glory-flood :«— 

This pure unclouded Polar star. 
Shines brightest on the d^ing good, 

And lights the rescued spint, high 

To realms of Immortality. 
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LILLY, THE ASTaOLOOER. 

Few disciples of Sidrophel have done more than Lilly, to establish, the 
hard words, which the learned knight and physician Sir Christopher Hey- 
don, who flourished nearly at the same time, has objected so much to, as 
used by his antagonist, Mr. Chambers. Mr. Chambers says, all astrolo- 
gers are damned, that they are worse than witches, wraggling wits, giddy 
pates, juggling lacks, coggling figue-flingers, paltry, ignorant wizards, 
fitable-keepers of Augeas, foul dung-heaps, Babylonical superstitions, 
Balaam's asses, sons of ditch-drabs, and confederates of the devil. He 
adds, with equal mildness, that their mother was a Hittite, that the mn- 
gistrate who refuses to expel them, is worse than an infidel, and that 
those are happy who shall bruise their bones and limbs against the stones. 
Lilly, it was clear, deserved as much of these reproaches, as will fairly 
attach to one who has been well described as a man, who,- '' by dint of 
plain, persevering, consistent, unblushing roguery, acquired a decent re- 
putation, convinced himself that he was honest, put money in his pocket; 
and in due time was comfortably buried under a nice black marble stone, 
inscribed with a record of deceased virtue in English and Latin.'' His 
ropery consisted in his sustaining of the triple character of imposture, 
thief, and pimp. His reputation arose from prophesying alternately on 
the side of the King and the Parliament, as the scale of each inclined. 
His money was made by interested marriages, by pensions for furnishing 
the existing government with intelligence ; by presents, and by pupils. 
A single anecdote will amply illustrate Lilly's character. ' In his Alma- 
nack for 1653, he asserted, that the parliament stood on a ticklish foun- 
dation ; and that the commonalty and the soldiery would join together 
against it. For this he was called upon by the House. Before his ap- 
pearance, however, he contrived to have six copies of the Almanack 
printed, in which the offensive passages were omitted. These he pro- 
duced from his pocket at the bar; contending that they only were ge- 
nuine, and that the others were surreptitiously circulated under his name, 
by some enemy who sought to ruin him. This trick succeeded. 

W. 



FIB8T LOVE. 



When the first smile of love o'er the bosom is beaming. 
When the glance of affection illumines the eye, 

Tis like the^rst ray that on chaos was streaming. 
And like the first star that arose in the sky. 

When the first sigh is breathed, it resembles the oephyr 
'That spring-has commissioned to open the rose; 

Its bosom expands to inhale the pure ether. 
And it seeks not to hide the bright blush as it blows. 

Thus when the soft vows of affection are plighted, 
The storms of a^iction in vain shall descend; 

For ne'er can two hearts by stern sorrow be blighted. 
That the oft plighted vow has sworn to defend. 



r. 
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XENOPHON. 
If erer there existed an. indiyidaal, whom natural talent and actual cir- 
cumstances of every kind^ would have pointed out for the office of histo- 
rian of the transactions which happened during the age in which he him.- 
self lived, it was surely Xenophon. Distinguished, perhaps, even above 
the very greatest of the captains, whose exploits he has recorded, in genius 
or war ; having access to means of information, which no individual be- 
sides himself could probably have commanded ; with a taste the most re- 
fined, and an understanding strengthened and enlarged, not merely by 
an experience of mankind and of public affairs, such as falls to the lot of 
few, but also by the instruction of the. father of all that is sound and 
elevatine in philosophy, we may safely take it for granted, that he has 
imparted to the history which he has left us of the affiurs of. Greece, all 
the interest and valae, of which the facts he had to record were properly 
susceptible : and yet, while the work of Thucydides is known almost by 
heart by every scholar, aad (][uoted by every writer, as the great reposi- 
tory of political wisdom and historical illustration, the work of Xenophon, 
which, as a piece of composition, is one of the purest specimens of Attic 
taste, wliich has been spared by the destructive hand of time, is almost 
unknown to the general reader; and not alwajfs read even by those who 
£eel ashamed to confess their ignorance of Livy or Herodotus. W. 



ANCIENT ENGLISH COOKBRT. 

It would seem that the culinary art was never neglected at any pe- 
riod of time. M. Apicius, a noted character among the Gourmands of 
ancient Rome, found worthy successors at a later age, in M. Darteneuf, 
and our English Neville ; the latter illustrious personage, being distin- 
gmshed by the enormous feasts which he provided, in the midst of the 
calamitous struggles between the houses of York and Lancaster. A very 
curious MS. in the British Museum, has the following title, * A long roll 
of vellum of receipts in Cookery entitled forme of cury was com- 
piled of the chef maister cokis of kyng Richard the secunde kyng of 
[£]nglond after the Conquest, the which was accouted the best and ryal- 
lest vyandis of all Criste kyngs ; and it was copiled by assent and avyse- 
mentof maisters and phisik and of philosophic that dwellid in his court* 
First it techith a man for to make comune potages and comune meetis 
for howshold as they schold be made craftly and holsomly. Aftirward 
it techith for to make curious potages and meetis- and sotiltees for alle 
manere of states bothe hye and lowe. And the techyng of the forme or 
makying of potages and of meetes bothe of fiessh and of fissh. Such y 
sette here by npumbre and by ordre. Sso this litel table here sewing 
wole teche a man with oute tarryyng to fynde what meete yt him lust for 
to have.— MSS; Bitch 5016. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH OF PEBKUAHY. 

The twenty-ninth of February being a day that arrives but once in 
four years, is entitled to a little more consideratioti than is commonly 
bestowed on those days which have a regular anniversary. Arising, as it 
does, from those extra hours which are not reckoned in the preceding 
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years, it stands as a relic, saved from that overwhelming stream of time, 
which has already carried away oar former existence, with all its atten- 
dant emotions, occurrences, aiM) opportunities. 

Where are now the gilded prospdcts, which, at this time firar yean, 
appeared before ns ? They have either been ebseured by disappotnt- 
nenl, or, if realized, they have now lost the charm of novelty, and pcto- 
aessicn has stripped them of their imaginary perfeedons* Where ase the 
good resolutions, and virtuous excitements, wUch al that period aainated 
oar bosoms 1 They must either have grown into fixed principles, and 
have produced integrity, self-command, benevolence, and the best 
fruits of piety ; or having been slighted, and suf^iressed, they rouat have 
rendered us less susceptible of future good impressions, and wholly inex* 
cusaMe for not fostering those tender leaves of benefieence> which can 
never again be put form. Where are the friends and associates who 
then surrounded us, cheering us with the sweet converse of amity, and 
gladdening our hearts with the sportive effusions of conidvtality ? Some 
have been called to distant climates : some are borne down with sick* 
ness and adversity : some have forsaken us : and others have been 
snatched away by the unsparing grasp oi death. Yet many faithful and 
congenial souls remain to bear with our weaknesses, and to sympathise 
with our feelings. Blessed with their society, and perceiving, which ever 
way we turn, tl^ works of an all-wise and bountiful Providence, we sfaoold 
prove ungrateful indeed, if, while calling to remembrance the days 
that are past, we failed to enter, with cheerfuliiess, into the due enjoy- 
ment of tne presentr 

It may indeed be a question with some, whether four years really have 
elasped since the last twenty-ninth of February. To me the interval ap- 
pears not half so long : and yet the fact is but too indubitable. Seeing, 
therefore, how time ** creeps on with petty pace from day to day," let the 
lelle who has for the last few seasons, expected to captivate the whole 
nale creation by the mere force of her personal attractions, shut her ears 
to the fulsome adulation of her transient admirers; and when next i^ 
views h^^elf in the glass, conjure, beside the reflected image, her former 
•elf of the year 1820. If, on an honest comparison she marks the ab* 
sence of some few traits which she once thought irresistible, I would, aa 
a friend, advise her to adopt a new line of policy ; to bestow a little re< 
gard upon her neglected mind, to lay aside the haughty airs of conscious 
beflkttty, and seriously to consider what will become of her, if, between 
this and the next bissextile, time should repeat the liberties he has already 
taken with her person; and she, meanwhile, shouldneglect to counter* 
vail his attacks, by fortifying her mind, and securing the more permanent 
and amiable graces of the heart. In short, let the frivolous of both sexea 
take warning from the time Aey have already lost or mispent; and while 
it is in their power, let them enter upon a course of conduct more befitting 
rational and accountable beings. And as the twenty-ninth falls, this 
year, upon a Sunday, I exhort all my readers to indulge those serious 
thoughts and devout inclinations so suitable to the day ; and which, at 
one time or another, present themselves for admissioa to the breast of 
every one, who is not devoid of common sensibility. 

^ The jnan who has it in his pow V 
To practise virtue, and protracts the hour, 
Waits till the river pass away : hot 16 ! 
Ceaseless it flows, and shall for ever flow.^ 
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MODERN NOMBNCLATURB. 

Aft this is an age of unprecedented improvement in all the arts of life, 
that coQtrtbate to the happiness and comfort of society, so is it no less 
marked by a correspondent refinement in literary pnrsaits. The un- 
wearied exertions of the friends of national education have been crowned 
with the most ample success, and such is the operation of the system 
pursued in these nurseries of juvenile precocity, that the pupils are 
now found fully competent to solve questions in History and Divinity, 
which would have puzzled the heads of their venerable forefathers. Nor 
are these the only means of instruction opened for general use ; but 
such is the public avidity for information, that in order to satisfy it, the 
diligence of compilers has been exerted with the utmost perseverance in 
reducing to a catechetical form the iibstract principles of science, 
and opening those treasures, which were locked up from vulgar eyes, 
in the learned languages. To this plan of general instruction may be 
attributed the improvement so visible in modem nomenclature, not only 
in the terms of science, but also in the common concerns of life ; this has 
of late been so rapid, that it may be doubted whether the legitimate 
English names of articles in daily use, will not shortly become totally 
obsolete, and be understood and known only in the writings and. other 
perishable records of the dark ages during the 17 th and 18th centuries. 

For the entertainment of the curious in Etymology, the following items 
are selected from the nomenclature of the 19th century. 

Among the amusements of youth which were gratuitously exhilMted in 
the public streets, was once a kind of moveable theatre, in ages of igno- 
rance ycleped a puppet-show, In which were rehearsed in action and 
uninteliigibie dialogue, the quips, the quirks, and the quiddities of Mr. 
Pmieh and his eccentric rib Judie ; the said Mr. Punch being '* a fellow 
of infinite humour," occasioned the ready and boisterous laugh and 
huzza to rise from the ragged assembly of each sex and age, that attended 
the r^earsal of his adventures, with the Doctor, the Soldier, the Con- 
stable, and the Devil, who, at last, after a severe conflict with formidable 
broomsticks, is vanquished by the redoubtable hero, and carried off in 
triumph. But though Punch still exists, he is far less comic than for- 
merly, and is likely to be superseded, and driven from his long occupied 
theatre, by a new class of actors, who exhibit a variety of novel ma- 
noeuvres in a theatre like that of their renowned predecessor. This 
motley groupe, who are puppets of great attitudinarian abilities^ are de- 
nominated the JPantocini ; and their gambols are generally accompanied 
by a band of muliric, whose dulcet sti-ains not only serve to regulate the 
action, and mark the contortions of the several characters, but also to 
enliven tkt scene. Still this proves but a miserable succedaneum for the 
jorial tones of Punch, which were wont to precede his appearance, and 
announce his triumphs. 

Another treat of youth used to be the peep-show, which contained a 
splendid series of battles by sea and land, gorgeous processions of ladies 
and gentlemen, all in scarlet robes and fearers, with faces as red as 
their robes, and surrounded bv lofty piles of well tiled buildings, inter* 
spersed with trees of every shade that green and yellow (very much 
resembling the combined hue of eggs and spinach) could produce. 
These interesting scenes, with the important characters which figured m. 
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them* were ushered in by the exhllaraUng tones of a cracked trumpet, 
and the various personages were explained, in a loud voice, and with a 
jargon peculiar to the profession, by the principal hierophant, amid the 
raptures of the assembled spectators, whose exultation was complete, 
when the exhibition concluded with the merry, moving, panoramic* pan- 
tomimical, fantocinical procession of Tally-ho the Grinder. But sJas ! 
for modem improvements, the peep-show nas now risen into the Attic 
Cosmorama; and its gorgeous pageants, and truly English scenery, " are 
vanished into thin air," while the juvenile groupes that still crowd to 
J)ehold its wonders, are transported, without the aid of steam yacht or 
balloon, to the landscapes of Italy, and regaled with the architectural 
chef-d'iBuvres of Michael Agmiolo ( Angela) Buornarotti ; while we are in- 
formed by the proprietor (a title now very generally assumed) in a mongrel 
diction, wholly unintelligible, of the names of the several objects as &ey 
pass under review. But oh! <' misfortune on misfortune, grief on grief 1" 
the laughter-moving grinder and his tally-ho, with its rattling machinery 
of wheels and pinions, is no more; he has fled with the scenery of his 
native land ; and in the final scene 

** That ends this foreign strange anomaly,*' 

behold a sumptuous square, filled with characters ^of every form and 
feature, with ^' Gorgons, Hydsas, and Chimeras dire," which we are 
told is the ^^ Cannibal at Venice, where we may see all the Lords and the 
Dukes, and the Princes and the Princesses, all in Marmalade, and the 
houses, all luminated, and the bonfires, and the fireworks, atid all because 
of the Cannibal." 

The' dissected puzzles, likewise, those fruitful sources of youthful 
amusement in the long winter evenings, are supplied by the Parisian 
Mt/rioramoy where endless variety is produced ; while it must be con- 
fessed, that invention will be abundantly exercised, and a taste for design 
promoted. 

But, to *^ leave the sports of children for the toils of men," what revo* 
lutions has not scientific nomenclature suffered within the last seven 
years. Even in our nurseries of juvenile education, the designation of 
school and even seminary is obsolete. We now hear of nothing but 
establishments^ many of which I hear possess little claim to the tiUe, ais 
they seldom become established at all. But such is the rage for Greek 
designations, particularly where education is concerned, that passing the 
New Road some days since, I saw, written up in large characters, at the 
comer of one of the streets, the words Polyglot Academy. My 
invention was for some time exercised to account for the propriety of a 
term, which I had never before seen applied but to a certain edition of 
the Bible ; and after some cogitation I concluded that this learned in- 
scription imported, that the establishment to which it was affixed, was a 
Classical Academy, at which many tongues or languages were taught. 

In the minutiee of public amusements the change has not been less ex- 
traordinary. That scene of enchantment Vauxhall, now closes with a 
magnificent Vyrotechnk exhibition ; while two seasons since, we were 
regaled in the saloon, with a kind of stage, filled with revolving pillars, 
fountains, cascades, palm-trees, &c. with a background of looking-glass. 
This singular mechanical deception was denominated '' The Heptapla- 
siesoptcrou." Long and unwearied were my researches to ascertain the 
etymology of this term^ when, after many fruitless inquiries -and investi- ' 
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gations, I discovered, through the kind assistance of a learned Grecian^ to 
whom I have been on many occasions much indebted, that it meant ** an 
image seven times reflectea." 

Our most common tradesmen, seized with the nomendatural mania, 
have adopted such professional designations, as render a pocket Johnson, 
an indispensable appendage to the Peripatetic. Should a luckless author, 
be ambitious of seeing his lucubrations appear before the public in a neat 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards: he must apply first to a typographer, and 
next to a bibliographer, ere his ambitious views can be satisfied; in the 
plain English of ten years back, he must employ a printer and a pub- 
lisher. 

Should a forlorn and solitary pedestrian, after travelling through 
crowded streets during the whole morning, seek to refresh exhausted 
nature ; if his way lie through the Haymarket, in vain will he inquire for 
an eating-house, but will be informed that he is within a few doors of half- 
a-dozen excellent Restaurateurs, Should he subsequently wish to have his 
hair dressed in preparation for a visit to the Opera, he will be told that 
the Feruqukr will be found on the opposite side of the street 

Much might be added to this imperfect sketch, but as Uie subject is of 
a most extensive nature, its full discussion in its several ramifications and 
collateral bearings, will be probably resumed in a future number. 

P. 



HSIR OF SKY. 



Ik the house of the Laird of Sky is kept an ox's horn, which holds 
about two quarts, which formerly the heir of the Laird was expected to 
swallow at one draught, as a test of his manhood, before he was per- 
mitted to bear arms, or take his seat amongst the men. 



TH& CONTBACT. 



Receive, dear maid, the warmest sif^, 
That ever burst from lover's heart ; 

And let the beaming tearful eye. 
What lips dare not reveal, impart 

And oh ! return one look of love. 
One sigh of soft impassioDed bliss ; 

Say, but the impulse yon approve. 
And seal the contract with a kiss. 



EPIGRAM. 

** My cause,'' you say, <' oonoerns not thefl or treason ; 
I sue my neighbour for this onljr reason, 
That late three sheep of mine to pound he drove :'' 
This is the point the oourt would have you prove. 
Concerning Magna Charta you run on. 
And all the perjuries of old King John ; 
Then of the Edwards, and Bla^k Prince you rant. 
And talk of John o' Stiles and John of Gaunt ; 
With voice and hand a mighty pother keep : 
—-Now pray, dear Sir^ one word about the Sheep. 

g2 
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THB VILLA6B TlbK. 



" The Aoti aad siinple aiuids of the poor/* — Gbat, 



Neep we, to foreign climes go hence to seek 
For tales of sorrow to bedew the cbeek? 
Or need we ib the realms of fancy soar 
And glean unreal woes, to languish o'er? . 
To draw the tear from pitying nature's eye ; 
Or firom the breast of virtue ndse a sigh? 
Ah no l^such foreign aid is needed not, 
For every hour still furnishes the plpt 
Of some sad tale, in life's substantial scene. 
Where woes of deep reality we glean ; — 
AflBliction reigns in no far realms alone ; 
She claims no spot exclusively her own. 
If you would seek *^ soft pity to infuse,'' 
Or find a sttfajeet for your weeping muse, 
Look round the spot where centres thy desire. 
Whatever clime or country claims thy lyre, 
The smallest circle will inscribe more woe. 
Than thou hast tears to weep for ; words to show. 
It creeps in every spot, where'er we roam. 
And but too often in our very home ! 

Kow to my tale ;' and though no art shall dress. 
Or deck the weeping form of pale distress, 
Tho' no deep plot shall exerdse the mind, 
Mor language studied, polish'd or refin'd 
Shall guide my story, thou wilt not deny, 
I trust, th' ingenuous plaudit of a sigh ; — 
From bumble life my narrative I drew, 
Tis plain, 'tis meek,'tifr simple, but-^'tis true! 

One mom I stray'd, with Fancy deep in talk, 

Beyond the limit of my moroing*;s walk. 

When the dim tolling of some village bell. 

In distant echo on the silence fell. 

My thought, which had been busied in the dreams 

Of idle Fancy's visionary scheme.s, 

Rous'd by the knell, now seem'd with anxious glow. 

To turn to life— though it should turn to woe. 

My pace I quicken'd, eager to obtain, 

^ knowledge which I fear'd might end in pain ; 

And long before I reach'd the destined place 

(So much does fear outrun our swiftest pace !) 

A thousand scenes of sorrow and of care. 

Had cross'd my brain and—'* vanished into air/' — 

Just as 1 gained the village church-yard stile, 

The coffin rested in the solemn aisle. 

On the sad train the sacred portals close, . 

And now they kneel, and pray for death's repose. 

I entered not, hut wearied and distress'd, 
I looked MTQiind me ibr a place of rest ;-— 
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I niarkM the 'vUk^ert who paM'd me by ; 

Affliotion'stearseeniM fell in ev'ry eye. 

They onward pm^d^thMr iteps direction gmve, 

And soon I found the de«d-awaiting grave ; 

I saw the boards, the cords, the new tnrn'd gproimd, 

While mlany a maid, and matron ffather'd roand ; 

Down the deep graye they cast their wistfiit eyes, 

Then dry with aprons white, the tears that rise. 

Prompted by sympathy the cause to know. 

That seem'd to spread around such deepened woe, 

I rose, and waikM with dilatory pace. 

Close to the grave, — and there, in ev'ry ftce, 

I read a grief ;— not sympathy alone ;— 

For ev'ry eye acknowledged it, its own. 

On me they gazed ', and said, to my belieC^ 

** Why come yon thus to interrupt our grief f 

While others, in whose eye the tear stood deep. 

Appeared to wonder that I did not weep. 

^* Tw'as a fine lad,'^— an aged matron said, 
^* I knew him well — I scarce can think he's dead : 
*^ Tis but the, f other day he crossed our farm, 
'* With poor young Jennie underneath his arm,— - 
"* I askM, says I,—' Well WilUam, how dost do V 
^^ ^0, chAfDung di^e,* said he» * And Jennie too V 
** * O she be always charming ! — dame d'ye know, 
" * We're going to many ;^j0nme an't it sof 
** The damsel bInshM — ^they took a mug of ale, 
^< And bade good bye — ah I ^tis a woful tale l*' 

I felt her simple eloqnenoe ; it seem'd. 
That nature •sll the wants of art redeemM : 
A painful interest her words impart, 
That softly steals upon the feeling beart 
I listened dose to gather ev'ry word, 
Whilst they seem'd half reluotant to be heard. 

Cried one, '*The will of God we none can search, 

** Twas but last Sunday in this very church, 

'** I heard our parson ask if any knew, 

** Why Will and Jane should not be married too.-^ 

** That very night it was, he took his bed; 

** And now, poor Jennie, 'stead of being wed, 

** Follows her William's body to the grave ; — 

** I saw her as she passed — a sigh she gave, 

** As she saw me, then turn'd away her head, 

** But I could see the flood of tears she shed. 

** God bless the poor young creature, comfbrt give ! 

^* Or else I'm sure she has*Dt long to live. 

** That cheek, whose rosy hue so well we know, 

** Looks now as white, and seems as cold as snow." ' 

'* How old was Will ?*' asked one with accents mild ;- 

** Why let me see, I knew him from a child ; 

*^ Altho' 'tis — twenty years come Ijammas day, 

" Ah lawk ! how quick the years do pass away ; 

^* Since Farmer Long, the father of poor Will^ 

** Brought him to see me, yonder at the rriilj. — 

'' I well remember his dear little charm.s 

" For he was then, a lotely babe in arms." 
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Not wiird to bear her ioBg detail i 

I loitered Dear to where two more eonvened. 

'' Yes ; and d'ye know/' saya one «' that till he died, 

** She never once removed from his bed-side ; - 

<< She waited on him night and day; and he 

** Woi4d talce his med'cine from none else bnt she. 

** I never shall forget the awfhl night, 

<* On which he died — Ah ! Hwas a dismal sight. 

*' Here was poor Jennie sobbing lond ; and there, 

" His poor old mother kneeling, deep in pray'r. 

** We all, save Jennie, thought his time drew nigh, 

'H Which she, poor girl, still weeping would deny;) 

'* When sudden he sprang up, and.loudly calFd, 

** While his convulsive features look'd appall'd, 

*' ' Jennie — where's Jennie! fetch her from the plain, 

•* ' O, let me see my Jennie once again !' — 

" * Here William, — I am here,*— she faltering cried, 

*^ He grasp*d— he kiss'd her hand — fell back — ^apd died.'' 

Touched to the quick, I need not blush to say. 
That tears, in spite of me, would force their way ; 
Pride struggled hard, compassion to o'ertbrow, 
And bade me scorn to'weep for common woe ; 
Bnt conscience, reason, virtue's stronger call, 
Proved that one nature, equal reigns in all ! . 

Now through the church-yard came the monmftil trald ; 
And here description, all thy art is vain ! 
What pen can trace, wbat eloquence can paint, 
What tongue can utter, but in language faint, 
A scene at which the sternest heart might melt ; 
So simple — ^yet, so powerfully felt ? 

The village curate first, in snow-white vest, 
Whose pious looks his sacred words imprest, 
Led to the grave ; — ;while slowly in the rear. 
Was borne the coffin, batb'd with many a tear ; 
Next came the mourners ; and of these the first. 
Poor Jennie, whose full heart seem'd well nigh burst 
At every step her sobs were heai'd around, . 
And these, in every heart, an echo found ; 
I long'd to see the maid of whom I'd heard, 
From the poor villagers' unpolish'd word. 
So much of love and constancy combined; 
So much of sorrow and of virtue joined;— 
Yet feeling bade the idle wish refraip. 
Lest my intrusive glaoce should cause fresh pain. 
And, O ! what wretch, a world of joy would buy, 
Should it but cost the maid one needless sigh t 
She. prayed for fortitude her grief to hide, 
But griefs abstraction fortitude supplied ; 
Firmly she stood, while they the coffin low'r,. 
And the solemnities of death are o'er ; — 
Low in the earth her William now is laid, 
Where eVry budding joy is doom'd to fede; — 
Summoned to closer range around the grave. 
They overhang the brow of sorrow's <5ave ; 
Down tlie deep pit they drop the last warm tear. 
For love, for friendship, every tie that's dear ;— 
Heave their last sigh, o'er early blighted worth 
And look their last farewell, at least on earth. 
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WbUo roand, lo sorrow's stiliest uletiGe, stand 
His known associates of the Tillage band ; 
Their genVous breasts a brother's sorrow own, 
Tho' join'd by ties of kindred-life alone. 

Religion now performs her sacred trnst, 
And awfully pronounces — " dust to dnst :" 
The earth is cast, — the coffin yields a sonnd 
In low response beneath tlie hollow ground. 
It seemed to wake from melancholy's g^oom, 
Poor Jennie's mind :— «re-opening to her doom ; 
She stood amazed at what her ear alarms. 
Looked round, and fainting fell inU> my arms. 
Around her closely pressed th' affrighted train, 
To lend their feeble aid — ^nor was it Tain. 

But ah ! poor Jennie, though to life restored, 
Still mourn'd the loss of him her heart adored ; 
Too plainly did her cries the secret tell ; 
And in their notes methought I beard her knell. 

Soon as the grave was closed and covered o'er. 
Poor Jennie on my arm, I homeward bore ; 
Her bursting sighs,— for she had ceas'd to weep, — 
Grew at each step, more frequent, and more deep j 
'Till as we to her parent's cot drew nigli, * 
She sunk, and heaved her last convulsive sigh! 

Poor girl ! poor Jennie ! scarcely do I know. 
To hail this as enfranchisement from woe, 
And smile with joy : or turn, and loudly mourn, 
For youth, and innocence, and beauty, gone ! 

Soon was she. laid beneath the cold damp ground, 
And in one grave the faithful pair were bound. 
I raised the tomb that genuine pity craved, 
And on the stone these humble lines engraved. 

EPITAPH. 

If beauty, virtue, innocence and youth, 
If ardour, worth, sincerity, and trutli, 
Can love cement, and link two hearts agreed. 
Here rests a rustic pair who loved indeed ! 

H. 



THB PREFBRENCB OF BEAUTY. 

'' I long not for the cherries on tlie tree, 
So miicb as those that, on a lip I see; 
And more affection bear 1 to the rose 
That in a cheek, than in a garden grows." 

Mums* Looking-Glass — Old Poem. 

Thomas Randolph, the author of the above, was bora in Northampton- 
shire in 1 605, and afterward became one of the adopted sons of Ben 
Jonson ; but shortened his life by the irregularity of his conduct, and 
died in 1634. He wrote five plays, which were published with his poems 
in 1638. 
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Th£ Book of the Church, by Robert Southey, LL. D, ^ vols. 

This title can only be applied with propriety, to the Bible or the Book 
of Common Prayer — the former contains that word of inspiration on 
which the church is founded ; the latter those formularies of devotion 
which are calculated to unite the members of the church in public, or as- 
sist them individually in private worship- — We know of no other book to 
which it can be appropriated with any sort of accuracy : But Dr. S. pre- 
fixes it to a review of the Ecclesiastical History of England. 

He commences his work by a slight though interesting sketch of the 
Mythology of the ancient Britons, Saxons, and Danes. — The idolatrous 
worship of each of these, fell in its turn before the doctrines of the cross, 
which afterward became corrupted by the errors and delusions gradually 
introduced by artful and intriguing men, who having no fear of God before 
their eyes, turned the truth of God into lasciviousness, and devoured that 
flock which they had engaged to feed* — Our countryman Dunstan had his 
full share in these transactions, and the artful measures employed by him 
to support and extend the power of the church, and undermine the regal 
authority, except when he could render it subservient to that of the priest- 
hood, are ably exposed by Dr. S. The daring e£frontery and unconquerable 
perseverance which Thomas a Becket so audaciously displayedin the same 
cause, are related with equal clearness and precision ; and the haughtiness 
and duplicity of the prelate, are well contrasted with the forbearance and 
rectitude of his injured sovereign. Dreadful must have been the power 
of the hierarchy, and lamentable the ignorance of the laity of that age, 
when such severities could be exercised by the one, and such gross impo- 
sitions be endured by the other ; but the learning which then existed^ was 
confined to churchmen, and they formed a body united together by the 
strongest and most indissoluble ties, while the individual members, sepa- 
rated from the mass of society, by rules of the most crafty policy, had no 
private interest to pursue; their every feeling and desire, being insepara- 
bly linked to the welfare of the church. Even the contentions which 
arose between different orders, and the animosities to which they gave 
birth, were sacri6ced to the general prosperity of the body to which they 
belonged; all parties being well assured, that however they might difier 
as tol]^e division of the spoil, it was necessary that all should confederate 
to obtain and secure it, hence through a long course of ages, the contest 
was not only that of learning against ignorance, but that of unanimity 
against division and discord ; and the result was such as might have been 
expected. 

To have given a faithful picture of the intrigues, corruptions, and vio- 
lences of this warfare, so long and perseveringly maintained by those who 
called themselves the ministers of peace, against those to whose happiness 
they professed to devote themselves, would require a far more extended 
work than the one before us : but narrow as the limits are to which Dr. S. 
has confined himself, he sketches in a very clear and comprehensive man- 
ner, the leading facts of this attack on the liberties and happiness of 
mankind; and it must be gratifying to every Englishman to read ihat 
even in those days, the barons in parliament felt the necessity of opposing 
the encroachments of papal power; and in spite of open violence, or se- 
cret machination, enacted several salutary laws which lessened, if they did 
not prevent, the threatened evil. But corruption was so interwoven with 
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tbe doctrmes of the papacy, that various measorea were adopted to elud e 
or nullifjT these regulations; and the operation of principles rerolting to 
every mind retaining a sense of honesty or integrity, was rendered but too 
effectual in eBtablisbing clerical supremacy. These are stated with great 
perspicuity and correctness, in a chapter appropriated to the consideration 
of the papal system. 

The character of Henry the Eightli, to whose agency we are indebted 
for our deliverance from this galling yoke, is faithfully pouttrayed. His 
unsubdued temper, frequently hurried him on, to acts consistent neither 
with the dignity of the monarch, nor the penetration of the politician; yet 
it is evident, that to both these he could have maintained no common claim, 
had he only known how to rule himself, a lesson which all men dislike to 
learn, and which few are desirous of teaching princes. Cranmer became 
the object of the hatred and 'persecution of the Catholic faction ; his can- 
dour and love of truth, naturally excited the jealousy and animosi^ of 
those who were engaged in supporting a system of fraud and oppression; 
but Henry felt too powerfully ihe influence of the Archbishop, to yield to 
their plans for his aestruotion ; and they were equally sensible, that to re- 
move him from the royal presence, was essential to the success of their 
scheme for effecting his rum: they therefore requested Henry's permission 
to confine him in the Tower, before they proceeded on the examination of 
charges against him ; the king, while apparently yielding to the artifice, 
acted with Ihs characteristic energy. 

^ Such, boWf^ver, was bis inward conviction of Cranmer's worth, that ho, who 
without remorse had sent two wives to the scafibid, could not sleep upon this re- 
solution ; but a little before midnight sent privately to Lambeth, and called him 
from his bed. The Archbishop immediately obeyed this untimely sommons, and 
hastened to Whitehall, where Henry told him what the council had advised con- 
cerning him, and that he had granted their request ; ' but whether I have done 
well or no,' he added, ' what say yon my lord ?* Cranmer thanked him forgiv- 
ing him this warning beforehand, and said he was well content to be committed 
to the Tower for the trial of his doctrine, so he might be fairly heard, and not 
doubting that his Majesty would see him so to be used. Upon this the king ex- 
claimed, ' O Lord God, what fond simplicity have you, so to permit yourself to 
be imprisoned that every enemy may have yon at advantage ! Do you not know 
that when they have you once in prison, three or four false knaves will soon be 
procured to witness against you, and condemn you, which else dare not open 
their lips or appear before your face? No, not so, my lord, I have better regard 
unto yon, than to permit your enemies so to overthrow you ! ' It is less to 
Henry's honour that in this instance he should have interfered to protect afaith« 
fol servant, than it Is to his reproach, that understanding thus perfectly the vil- 
lany of such proceedings, he should have availed himself 4>f it in some cases, and 
permitted it in so many others. He then told the Archbishop, that when he ap- 
peared before (he council, he should require of them as being one of their body, 
the same favour which they would have themselves, that is, to have his accusers 
brought before him ; if they refused this, and were for committing him forth- 
with, ' then,' said be, ' appeal you from them to our person, and give to them 
tilts my ring, by which they shall understand that I have taken your cause from 
them into my own hands.* 

"^Aooordii^ly Crsnmer was summoned by eight o'clock on the following Boom- 
ing, and the council, as if by that indecency they meant to give him a foretaste 
of what should follow, kept him standing nearly an hour at the council chamber- 
door, among serving-men and lacqueys. This was reported to the king by a 
friend of the Archbishop's. * Have they served him so ? ' said Henry, * it is 
well ; T shall talk with them by-and-by.' At length Cranmer was called in, and 
informed that seeing he and others by his permission, had infected the whole 
realm with heresy, it was the king's pleasure he should be committed to the 
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' Tower, and examined for his trial. In vain did Cranmer solicit tliat, before tbey 
proceeded to any fiurtiber extrediitj, his accasera might there. K>e confronted with 
nim. The eonncil acted as Henry had foreseen, and Cranmer then produced 
the ring : ' I am sorry, my lords,' said he, ^ that yon drive me to tliis exigency 
to appeal from you to the lying's majesty, who, by thb tolcen hath resumed this 
matter into his own hand, and dischargeth you thereof. There was no time for 
recoveriog from their astonishment and confusion: they were compelled without 
delay, to go before tlie king, who received them sternly as they had well deserved. 
^Ah, my lords,' said he, 'I thought I had had a discreet and wise council, but bow 
I perceive that I am deceived. How have yon handled here my lord of Can- 
terbury! What make ye of him? — a slave 7 shutting him out ofthecooncil- 
juhamber among serving-men ? Would ye be so handled yourselves ? I would 
you should well understand, tha!t I account my lord of Canterbury as faithful a 
man toward me, as ever was prelate in this realm, and one to whom I am many 
ways beholden, by the faith I owe unto God/ He laid his hand upon his heart 
as he spoke, and telling them, that they who loved him, would upon that ac- 
count regard the Archbishop, advised them to put away all malice against him, 
and made them in his presence, submit to the forms of reconciliation. And from 
that time, as long as Henry lived, no man dared whisper against Cranmer.'' 

The great events of this and the following reign, so important in their 
consequences to our national character and happiness, the blind bigotry 
and unrelenting cruelty which degraded that of Mary, the sound practical 
wisdom and moderation which marked that of Elizabeth, are reviewed in 
succession, and gratifying it would be to our readers and ourselves to 
accompany Dr. S. through this interesting portion of his work, otir limits 
permit us only to take a very brief notice of that part of his work relating 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, and particularly to Archbishop 
Laud. 

The ability and impartiality of the Doctor are employed with the happiest 
effbct until this period, but here a feeling seems to arise which interferes 
with the neutrality of the historian, and through this portion of the history 
a prejudice manifests itself favourable to one party, and most hostile to the 
other. History uniformly proves that every great change either in politics 
or religion, is followed by divisions among those individuals who are of the 
prevailing party, and the spirits of each are usually too much heated to yield 
to calm reasoning, or to seek for moderate measures. Had the Reformation 
(which though dated from the reign of Henry the Eighth, was virtually in 
progress during many subsequent years), been carried into effect without 
such consequences, it would have been most desirable, but certainly most 
extraordinary. Unhappily, however, the infatuated Charles gave himself 
up to the guidance of Laud, whose arbitrary and violent temper, was evi- 
dent in the relentless severity with which he pursued the unfortunate vic- 
tims of his anger. A hasty or an inadvertent expression, or one quite inno- 
cent, unless by a most unfair and illegitimate interpretation, was sufficient 
to draw down the vengeance of the Court of High Commission at which 
Laud presided, and to involve the unhappy speaker in trouble and destruc- 
tion. Dr. S. defends the Archbishop on the ground of his sincere belief 
in the truth of his opinions, and the equity of his proceedings. Few men 
believe themselves erroneous or unjust; and on the same principle we may 
excuse, if not justify, the barbarities of Queen Mary ; whose apologist the 
-author might have become with equal reason and propriety. 

In point of style, this work discovers the purity, smoothness, and ele- 
gance, characteristic of Dr. Southey*s former productions ; — characteris- 
tics which entitle him to a high station amongst the best prose writers of 
the day. 
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HAVOC AMONG THE TOMBS. 

(a letter.) 
To the very Reverend the Dean of Westminster. 

RSTEasKD SlR^ 

Although I have the honour of being personally acquainted with yoa, 
. I prefer on this occasion, to relinquish the advantages of that circam- 
• stance^ and to address you through the medium of a public paper. I 
earnestly solicit your attention to the subject of this letter. Some jpart of 
(lie public willy I know, take an interest in it ; their pride and their plea- 
; sure, are equally concerned in the objects of my solicitude. I speak with 
the voice of complaint : but I have sufifered no wrongs which I ask you 
. to redress, I demand no personal favour in the eye of the public, which 
. yoar private bounty would withhold ; but in the name of good taste, 
good feeling, and propriety, I appear as the advocate of the injured anti- 
quarian treasures m your Abbey Church ; and I beg your patience while 
I make the following observations. 

In. the sacred edifice of which you are the chief guardian, repose the 
Jttfaes of some of the most illustrious characters which this country evex 
^gave birth to. There lie the mortal remains of kings, heroes, and divines ; 
,of poets and statesmen : and there too 3tand the monuments that record 
ike dignity and worth of these once honoured personages. Many i^es 
hs^e passed away since the greater number of the illustrious dead, to 
. whom* and to whose sepulchral effigies, and marble tombs, I now refer, 
,iock thebr allotted part in the government, the regulation, and the im- 
p^roTem,ent' of their country. Many events have occurred to transfer 
their venerable names, and their monumental trophies, from the respect, 
to4iie malice, of the public^ To those who entertained the former feel- 
ing, they are indebted for their preservation, and to those who harboured 
.the latter^ for the injury they have sustained. If the one class were 
guided, by blmd devotion, or superstitious reverence, the others were 
prompted by a brutal ferocity, wnich could only be sated by the entire 
destruction, or the partial injury of the objects which excited their hatred 
and contempt. If any thing could add to the interest felt in these days, 
for auch remains of antiquity as crowd around the aisles of Westmbster 
. Abbey, it is the recollection that they have escs^d the excessive zeal of 
the reformers, and the still more destructive spirit of the revolutionists. 
To ypu. Reverend Sir, who are the appointed guardian of a collection of 
these precious relics, more numerous, morecosUy, and on many accounts, 
more interesting than any other in the kingdom, I appeal for the justifi- 
. cation of these sentiments, which unless I am very much mistaken* or am 
to discredit the evidence I have so often, and with infinite pleasure, heard 
repeated by your own mouth, are closely allied to those you entertain on 
antiquarian subjects. It must have shocked ^ou, no less than it has as- 
tonbhed me, to know that the sentence of destruction has been passed 
. upon two of the finest monuments in Westminster Abbey. I hope I am 
misinformed, but I can at present no more doubt the accuracy of my in- 
formation, than I can suppose that you are unacquainted with the fact. 
Believe me, Reverend Sir, I am not upbraiding you for acquiescing in 
this sentence : if you have allowed its expediency, I fear your good taste 
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has been overruled by, an erroneous statement ; either it has been reported 
to you, that the superb canopies of Aylmer de Valence's^ and Crouch- 
bach's tombs are irreparable, or that they do not merit the expense they 
would require to render them perfect ^nd secure. I will not for a mo- 
ment suppose that these, or some other excuses equally plausible, hare 
not been framed for their destruction, because I would not credit that 
such a cruel demolition was suggested without any excuse at all. So 
far from my information being dubious, I am desired by high authority 
to believe, that but for the interference of a gentleman of rank, — a mem- 
ber of parliament, a distinguished traveller, and a man of refined and ex- 
tensive taste, — ^the ornamental parts of the above-named monuments would 
not now have been in existence, and that a respite, not a free pardon, 
was all his exertions could obtain. It is right that the public should 
know these facts, and I will now endeavour in a few words to explain to 
them the value of these elegant specimens of architectural design. In 
the first place, the tombs would be mere wrecks without their super- 
structures; in the next, they screen the high altar (which in their ab- 
sence would have had a defence of another kind), contiguous to which 
they stand on its North side ; and lastly, I would urge the beauty of 
their forms, and the delicacy of their sculpture, in both which respects 
they are not inferior to the celebrated Percy monument in Beverly Min- 
ster, while they far excel all the other monuments in this church. 

I am at a loss to know by what authority we can even threaten to re- 
move or mutilate the sacred monuments of our ancestors. Surely those 
who built, or promoted the building of our churches, have aright to occu- 
py a small space within their consecrated walls; as they had a right to 
expect the reverence of future ages for their tombs : and surely if those 
spacious aisles, with all their useful and ornamental accompaniments, af- 
forded ample room for the frequent and st2|.tely processions of the Roman 
Catholic religion, we cannot reasonably demand the removal of screens or 
tombs on the plea of their being impediments or incumbrances. Bttt no 
such excuse that I can hear, has been ofiered in palliation of the threaten- 
ed destruction atWestminster Abbey. It is boldly declared that the fabrics 
of the tombs in question, are insecure, and must therefore be taken down 
to prevent their falling. Repair is unthought of, or untalked of, 9A if a 
few pounds were begrudged upon two of those objects which have brought 
many hundreds into the cofiers of the church. Let me entreat you. Sir, to 
pause a little longer before you give your sanction to such an instonce of 
wanton and unjustifiable havoc. Economy will deduct but little from the 
load of censure, which must inevitably light upon the advocates of this 
measure. If your funds are exhausted, appeal to the bounty of the pub- 
lic; I for one, will subscribe towards the repair of your ancient monuments, 
and I am sure your lists could not long remain unfilled. But surely the 
overplus of the sum which was appropriated to the restoration of the altar 
screen, would have proved more than sufficient to reinstate the adjoining 
tombs, in their ancient beauty. Those tombs are the chief ornaments of 
the choir, they do honqur to the names they record, and to the luxuriant 
architecture of Edward the Third's reign. Let me, let the public, then 
hope, that all fear for their preservation is needless^ and that neither el- 
pense nor trouble will be spared in their restitution. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your very hnmfole servant^ 

R. L. 
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COURTSHIP. 

. It would perliaps be one of the most difficult tasks that could be 
required of any person, to lay down precise rules for the guidance of 
another, as to the mode of conduct to be pursued during the period of 
courtship, as a prelude to entering the holy precincts of matrimony. For 
as the insidious little urchin, love, finds innumerable avenues to the 
humaa heart, so must the mode of courtship be guided, governed, and 
csffried on, by an equal variety of ways, suited at once to the impressions 
made on the mind of the wooer, and to the temper and dispositions, propen- 
sities and quaUfications of the wooed. In spite of the general opinion that 
our affections are for the most part, [daced upon persons of congenial 
feelings, sentiments, tastes, and inclinations, with our own, it frequently 
happens that the tcnrmentor of mankind plants his envenomed sting in 
bosoms of directly opposite natures, and daily experience teaches us the 
difficulty we have to encounter, when once the fatal shaft is let fly. This 
important ietct may be established by reference to both sexes ; for al- 
though it is most natural for courtship to be commenced by the male part 
of the creation towards the female, it is equally certain that it is fre- 
quently commenced by the latter. Nay, oftentimes without determina- 
tion or intention (by a thousand nameless kindnesses, and solicitudes) for 
some time even without discovery. Nor can I find in my heart to cast 
blame upon the wooer, even under such circumstances, though I would 
vrillingly warn my fair countr3^omen against a too hasty attachment to 
any object, however apparently desirable : notwithstanding it has been very 
justly observed that 

*' Of all the passions giv*n us from above, 
The noblest, softest, and the best is love.'' 

. It is of the utmost importance for them to be thoroughly convinced of 
the sincerity of the professions, as well as acquainted with the general 
bent of the mind, of the man to. whom they pay any thing like marked 
attention — ^before they suffer themselves to be drawn into situations which 
may probably blight their early hopes of happiness, and render the latter 
part of their lives burdensome. I am indined to think that hasty marriages 
are seldom happy ones — love at first sight may have been strongly im- 
pressed npop &e heart, but it should be mellowed and softened by time 
and scrutinizing observation. 

It is important to both parties, that by frequent association, the senti- 
ments and dispositions, should, if possible; be ascertained, in order to 
discover whether in the state of matrimony, they can combine, compare, 
establish, or remove, opinions founded in prejudice, or in error, from 
which association alone, mutual happiness in wedded life can be tin- 
tidpated. 

The embarrassments, the hopes, the doubts, the fears of young lovers 
are not to be described, no one can know, but those who have felt them ; 
and it is more than probable, that if the attempt were made, no two 
persons would describe similar feelings, under similar impressions. The 
grand difficulty, however, I apprehend to be, in making the decliiralion. 
The time — the place— the manner, of conveying this important piece of 
information to a sincerely beloved object, require due consideration. 
The deliglrtlul antieipatioas of its being received with a smile of appro- 
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bation, and rewarded witb a retam, are checked by the apprehensions 
of an indifferent reply, or a negative to all hope, which renders the 
situation truly difficult. 

How many tedious days, and sleepless nights, are consumed in 
anxieties unimaginable, till this desirable object is accomplished! so 
many circumstances are to be taken into consideration, that it is not easy 
to arrive at any decision: added to which, secrecy appears to be a ne- 
cessary precaution. 

Some convey their sentiments of esteem and adoration in books, lent 
or given to the beloved object, by scraps of poetry, alluding particularlyto 
some part or passage they contain, and assimilating the circumstancesT 
related, to their own situation, and the sentiments expressed^ to those 
which they entertain ; others, for the sake of gain, make overtures to 
relations and friends. The bold and fearless openly avow themselves 
lovers, but neither of the latter can justly be said to feel the real ardour 
of the sublime passion of love. 

** Bat — bappy they: the happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
TTis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind. 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself 
Attuning all their passions into love ; 
Where friendship, fall exerts her softer powers. 
Perfect esteem enlivened by desire ._ 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul. 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence; for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.'^ 

The truly disinterested lover, however, who entertains a pure and af- 
fectionate regard for the object of his adoration, and for that object alone, 
will, in spite of all obstacles that can be placed in the way, find means to 
convey Uie sentiments of the heart, of which the following among others is 
a remarkable instance: 

A country swain had long felt the sympathetic movements of affection 
and regard for the rustic daughter of an elderly matron, who resided in 
the same village with himself, and although he had frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting and conversing with her upon oi^dinar^f occasions and 
subjects, his diffidence was so great, that at every meeting he found new. 
obstacles to the declaration he intended to make, so that at each interview 
his embarrassment increased; nor could he possibly divine. a method. of > 
decreasing them without a confession of his ardent attachment, but how 
this consummation so devoutly to be wished, was to be accomplished, he. 
knew not* 

He, however, at length hit upon an expedient of a novel, but certainly 
moving nature, to acquaint his dulcinea with his sentiments in a short and 
impressive manner. The language of the eyes may be read, and under- 
stood in the more enlightened and polished circles of society; but he was- 
determined at once to put her in possession of the unalterable feelings of 
his heart. For this important purpose he called to his a^d, his constant 
companion and friend, whose faithful and unremitting assiduities for his 
safety^ and welfare, had been joianifested upon many dlffiiCult and trying 
occasions ; one to whom he could confide the inmost secrets of *bis bo^> 
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without fear of being ridicnkd or betrayed. It was no other than his 
faithful dog Ceesar, who was also well known to the.object of his regard. 
To this unbiassed friend was deputed the power of conveying to his be- 
loved, the.ipost important secret to his future peace and happiness. 

Having arranged his plan of proceeding, he arose early one morning, 
and stationed himself, in company with Ceesar, under the chamber 
window of his inamorata, and waiting till the window was opened, he af- 
fix^ a short billetf to a true blue ribbon, which he tied round the dog's 
neck, containing the following emphatic words — '^ I wish n^ dog was 
your dog ;'* then taking his companion in his arms, he threw lum into the 
maiden's chamber, with a shout of ** Go along Ceesar," and immediately 
disappeared. 

Say, ye learned and refined who study looks of love, and read the lan- 
guage of the -eyes, whether a more candid and impressive declaration 
could, have been made by the most cultivated ipind. It was, in fact, the 
*' multum in parvo/* the explicit and unequivocal testimony of true devQ* 
tion. The love-lorn youth was spared the embarrassment of a verbal 
communication, and the maiden, the blushes so natural upon such occa- 
sions. So delicate a declaration of his unalterable feelings, could hardly 
fail to have a suitable effect on the fair one to whom it was imparted. 
Suffice it to say, that it was productive of the desired results — ^the happy 
union of the parties. Whether the success of this scheme ought to induce 
others to try a similar experiment or not, is a question which can only be 
decided by those who may be similarly situated : for, it must be confessed, 
there is a probability that the quadruped may in some cases prove more 
acceptable than the biped; and then the mortification must be inconceiv- 
able. J« 
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Can any length of years gone by 
Love*s bliss destroy, or ardour tame? 

No, uo ; the passion that can die 
Has ne'er deserv'd that blessed name. 

Can brighter beauties e'er persuade 
The lover from his fair to rove ? 

No, no; if any other maid 
Seems fair to him, he does not love. 

Can want, can woe, can mis'ry blight 
Sincere affection's impulse warm ? 

No ; Love is as the beacon's light, 
Priz'd ever most amid the storm." 
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O when the grave receiv'd this patient gaest, 

How strain'd the eye ; how beavM the tortur'd breast. 

Buttho' he sleeps— his memory shall live, 

And pleasing comfort to the mourners give. 

No private interests did his sonl invade, 

No foe he injur 'd, no kind friend betray 'd. 

He looked to virti]|e as his surest guide, 

Lived like aChristian, lU^e a Christian died. 
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QUACK EXTRAORDINARY. 

The following abridged advertisement which must have been originally 
put forth upwards of a century ago, abundantly proves that the arts of 
quackery and puffing, now brought to such perfection, had made some 
progress even at that period : 

** In King-street, Westminster, at the Queen's-arms and Corn-cutter, 
liveth Thomas Smith, who by experience and ingenuity, has learnt the 
art of taking out and curing all manner of corns, without pain or drawing 
iHood. He likewise takes out all manner of nails, which cause any dis- 
aster, trouble, or pain, which no man in England can do the like. He 
can on several occasions help persons afflicted, as killing* the scorvy in 
the gums; though they be eaten away never so much, he can raise them 
up again. He cures the tooth-ache in half an hour, let the pain be never 
so great, and cleanses and preserves the teeth. He can with God's as- 
sistance, perform the fiame' in a little time. I wear a silver badge, with 
three verses, the first in english, the second in dutch, the third in french, 
with the states of Holland's crownet on the top which was gave me as a 
present by the States-general of Holland, for the many cures, &c. My 
name on Uie badge underwritten, Thomas Smith, who will not fail, God 
willing, to make out every particular in this Bill, &c. &c. 

** The famousest ware in England, which never fails to cure the tooth- 
ache in half an hour, price Is. the bottle. Likewise a powder for cleans- 
ing the teeth, which makes them as ivory without wearing them, and with- 
out prejudice to the gums. Is. the box. Also two sorts of water for curing 
the scurvy in the gums, though they are eaten away to the bottom, it 
will heal them, and cause them to grow as firm as ever, very safe, without 
mercury, or any unwholesome spirit. To avoid counterfeits, they are 
only sold at his own house &c. price of each bottle half a crown or more, 
according to the bigness, with directions.'^ Harl. MSS. 

Smith is mentioned in the Tatler. He used to go out every day in 
quest of customers, and made a periodical call at all the cofiee-houses 
then in London. 

PARISIAK OM DITS. 

" We never had so many balls at Paris as this winter," writes a 
fair correspondent. " Marshal Suchet, has given a most splendid fete. 
M. Chateaubriand will soon give one to which three thousand persons 
are invited; and Rothschild^ the banker, is preparing one on a scale 
of great magnificence and liberality, that will cost 100,000 francs. 
Talma is about to appear in two characters in one tragedy ; the first 
character ends with the second act, and the last begins with the third act." 

We are likewise informed, that M. Paillet de Varcey has lately pub- 
lished " The Life and Writings of Voltaire ;" wherein he represents him as 
a bad son, bad brother, and bad Frenchman; as ungrateful, lying, ava- 
ricious, and above all, ignorant of orthography. 

Horace Vernet has nearly completed a picture for the gallery of the 
Duke of Orleans, the subject of which is the " Bataille d'Hanau." 

The taking of the Trocadero has just appeared at the Diorama. 

The exhibition of French paintings, of which the greater part are said 
to be representations of late events, will open in April. 

The academy of fine arts has lately elected the following foreign as- 
sociates : — Alvares and Thorwaldsen, sculptors; Luhghi, engraver; 
Rt>ssini and Zingarelli, musical composers ; and Schinckel, architect. 
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THE LEARNED ftON. 

(a letter.) 

To Mr^ Mertan. 
Sir, 

If you stand in need of a clever contributor, one that shall set all the 
town upoi^buying your paper, my son Jack is your man. He left Cam- 
bridge UniverMty only three months ago, where I placed him as per adriee 
of Parson Dixon, the head master of the grammar school where the boy 
got his rudimentals in learning. It cost me a mint of money over and 
above the school allowance for scholarship to support him at College, and 
now all is done, to tell you the truth, I don't see what he is the better for 
it; unless he can find a market for his talents in your Magnet. Sir, I 
have given him possession of the best room in my house for a study, in 
hopes that he would write some learned book, and publish it, so as to 
m»ke his fortune at once, and bring honour upon his name (and mine) 
for ever. But no such good luck seems likely to visit us. He has 
brought together a parcel of the oddest looking things you can conceive^ 
if they are not conjuring instruments I only hope they are nothing worse. 
With the help of them he brings blue sparks out of a black tin case, and at 
the same time produces a smell which according to my nose is very like sul- 
pher ; he sets spirits on fire with a lump of ice, makes a piece of bladder rend 
into tatters with a report like a pistol, to the alarm of all my household ; 
who, till they got used to such diabolical explosions, used to flock to his 
room, and peep through the key-hole, afraid to enter lest he should be 
found to have made away with himself. Once 1 saw him with my own eyes, 
put two different-coloured liquors into two glasses, and make them change 
places without either seemmg to leave the bottles which he poured them 
into at first. I had the boldness to put my finger on one of his machines 
the other day, and received, as I deserved for meddling with such things, 
a shock through my whole frame, which you must know is pure weakly, 
which seemed to .put all my bones out of joint* besides shjaking my inside 
as if it would never be still again. Sir, I would'nt suffer the like a second 
time for the best note in the Bank of ^glahd. 

His mother, whom he sometimes has the impudence to nickname pte-a-fna- 
tOf for her skill in pastry I presume, was trying to persuade him to act like 
other folks, but in the midst of her advice, Mr. Philosopher takes the poker 
in his hand^ knocks it violently against one of the bars of the stove, and 
desires the good woman to mark how the duat collects itself into little 
heaps by the powers of attraction. Upon which«he Very wisely remarked, 
that the dust collected fast enough without attracting it, and told him he 
would do better to take the hearth-broojcn and sweep up the litter he had 
made upon her bright bars. 

He is visited by some of his college friends, who, between ourselves, 
do not appear to have gained much by going there. Tm sure I never 
saw a set of persons that seemed less likely to get on in the world* I 
treat them with civility, though in my heart I cannot like them, and 
when one of them thought to please me l^ telling me of the honpur Jack 
had gained as a wrangler, I couldn't hdp saying; it's a pity the heads of 
houses don't keep. the young gentlemen to their books, instead of encou* 
raging them to wrangle and dispute with one another. They ought to 
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be ashamed of themselTes for alldwing such goings on in an English 
university* 

Now Mr. Editor the question is this : What is to be done with the 
young man ? That he is a genius is beyond a doubt, for none but a 

fmius would commit such mistakes as he commits every day of his life. 
must say it would be a pi^ for one of his education, that knows so well 
how to measure Latin and Greek verses, to stand behind a counter mea- 
iuring silks end satins, which he would most likdy do b^ far toa wel\ for 
his own profit. He only seems £t for two thin^ one is to set up for a 
Conjuior, which would bring disgrace upon his honest and industrious 
family, and would break his poor mother's heart. The other is to tura 
Author, by which I am told as much can be earned as will find him ia 
books, clothes, and washing, and as for his board and lodging, it shall 
go hard but I will provide them in my life-time ; and after my decease, 
between ourselves, he wiU have no great occasion to &g, for I shall l^ave 
biin whole and sole, fo. 

Youre( to command. 



THE TBAR OF JOY. 

Tis not when idle mirth has led 
The wanton mind, and thought isfled^ 
That ever from the eye is shed 

The Tear of Joy. 

Whe» rising fimm the eouch of pajn^ 
k long lov'd in^od $haU health regain. 
What feeliug heart.oan then restrain 

The Tear of Joy? 

Tb those who pine in deep despair. 
Should fete a milder aspect wear, 
Witfi what delight the mourners share 

'Thel\3arofj4»st. 

Ye exiles ftotn yoi^ native hind 
When yoo approach the welcome strand. 
Will not the long, wiah'd sight demand 

The Tear of Joy t 

Then friendships dearest ties are found 
Renesr'd, as kindest greetings sound. 
And Mb each glisAfning m gees round 
llieTearof Joy. 

If 'mid the sailor's anxious fears 

From the dai^k heavens the tempest dears. 

Then on each grateful face appears 

TheTearofJoy. 

When the soft bliss the boaeM kaowe 
That: unexpected hope hestpws, 
Then from the eye nnhiddea flows 

The Tear of Joy. 
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ON GRAY*S ELEGY, WITH ADDITIONAL STANZAS. 

The following 0teQ«u» originally formed part of ^ The Elegy,*' and 
appeared in the first copy. As they are not generally known, and have 
been omitted in neariy every succeeding copy of that beautiful poem, 
they may perhaps prove new to some of iu numerous readers. In pathos^ 
elegance, and placid beauty, thev are by.no means inferior to- tbose which 
Che poet afterward composed and substituted. 
• After the verse 



followed 



They kept the Aoisdess tenor of Aefr way. 

The tfaougbtless world to migesty may bow. 
Exalt the great, and idolize success. 
But more, to innocence their safety owe 
Than pew'r, or genins, e'er conspked to bless. 

And thou* who mindfiil of tb' unhoDour'd dead 
Dost in those notes their artless tale relate, 
By night, and lonely contemplation led 
^ Td^wander in the gloomy walks of fate. 

I Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes' anMiDd, 
Bids every fierce tunsalttfous passion oease, 
Initt// mo// accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

No more, with reason and thyself at strife. 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room; 
Bat through the cool sequestered vale of life. 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 

Here the author originaUy intended the poem to conclude, before the 
felicitous idea of the '' hoary headed swain," suggested itself to his imagi- 
nation. The third stanza excites in tiie mind that peculiar and pensive 
pleasure which can onlv be truly felt at the scene, and at the hour which 
the poet has chosen xot the subject of his moral song. The ** sacred 
calm," entrances the imaginatioa, and the ** still small accents," even yet 
yibrate in our ears. The close of day heightens the beautjr of the scene, 
and the solemn lesson which imparts itself to every mind in' the silence 
which reigns in these chambers of deatbyis yrot&k mati^ lon|^ homilies. 
Of the two following stanzas, the first> -describing the evenmg, would 
have been properly, mserted in the poem, as neming and noon are men- 
tioned. For after 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawlb, 
originally followed 

Him have we seen the gteenweod side along, 
While o'er the heath we hied, our Jahour done; . 
Oft as the woodlark pip'd her farewell song. 
With wistM eyes (mrsve the setting sun; 

After the line 

GravM on the stone heiieath yon agsMi thorn, 
H 2 
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the following beautiful Btanza was originally inserted, but afterward 
omitted, asitmade tba parentbesis too long :• r- 

There scatter'd oil, the earliest of the year, 
By hands nnseen, are sbow'rs of vioJets foand. 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the gpround. . 

In the '' Relics of Literature/' an American writer observes, that '^ the 
celebrated Elegy in a Church-yard, by Gray, is well known, and justly 
admired by every one who has the least pretensions to taste. But with 
all its polish, and deep poetic beauty and feeling, it always appeared to 
me to be defective, and I have met with a remark in Cecil's ftemains^ to 
the same effect. Amid a scene so well calculated to awaken in a pious 
mind, reflections on the sublime truths and inspirmg hopes of Christianity, 
Gray, with the exception of two or three somewhat equivocal expressions, 
says scarcely a word which might not have been said by one who believed 
that death was an eternal sleep, and who was disposed to regard the 
humble tenants of those tombs as indeed ' Each in his narrow cell for ever 
laid/ With these views I have regretted, that sentiments similar to the 
following, had not sprung up in Uie heart, and received the exquisite 
touches of the classic pen of Gray. I do not offer them to supply the 
deficiency. This would be as presumptuous and hopeless an attemfft 
as that of the English artists to repair the mutilations whichi time or 
accident had occasioned among the inimitable relics of Grecian genius. 
They might with great propriety have followed the stanza, beginning 

'^Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife," 

No airy dreams their simple fancies fired, 
No thirst for wealth, nor panting after fame ; 
But truth divine, sublimer hopes inspired, 
And urged them onward to a nobler aim. 

From every cottage, with the day arose 
The hallowed voice of spirit-breathing prayer. 
And artless anthems, at its peaceful close, . 
Like holy incense, charmM the evening air. 

Though they,— each tome of human lore unknown-^ 
The brilliant path of science never trod. 
The sacred volume claimed their hearts alone. 
Which taught the way to glory and to God^ 

Here they from truth's eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters, day by day ; 
Learnt, since our days are evil, fleet, and few. 
To walk in wisdom's bright and peaceful way. 

In yon lone pile, o'er which hath sternly passed 

The heavy band of all-destroying time. 

Through whose low mouldering aisles now sighs the blast, 

And round whose altars grass and ivy climb ; 

They gladly thronged, their grateful hymns to raise, 
Oft as the calm and holy sabbath shone, 
The mingled tribute of their prayer and praise. 
In sweet eommnnion rose before the throne. 
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Here from those liononred tips, whicb facred fire 
From heaven's high chancery hath touched, they hear 
Truths which their eeal infiame, their hopes inspire. 
Give wings to faith, and checi^ affliction's tear. 

When life flowed by, and like an angel, death 
Came to release them to the world on high. 
Praise trembled still, on each expiring breath 
And holy triumph beamed from every eye. 

Then gentle hands their * dost to dust' consign ; 
With quiet tears the simple rites are said. 
And here they sleep, till at the trnmp divine 
The earth and ocean render up their dead." 

The remarks are in general jwst, and the poetry is elegant and pathetic; 
but it may be observed, that Gray, in the line " Each in his narrow ceU 
for ever laid/' did not obviously mean to inculcate a doctrine of '* eternal 
sleep," but rather to notice the calm and peaceful life of a village peasant, 
and the cessation of its duties, its pleasures, and its bopes^ as regarded a 
mortal existence, in the sleep of death. Thus Warton, 

And when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar 
As studious still, calm peace to keep, 
I Beneath a flowVy turf they sleep. 

Thb Hamlet. 

Poets Lave in every age aroused themselves in depicting that forgetful- 
ness of ills to be found in the grave. 

*AXXa fic rfOvcuiira yvH^ xaraytSa coXvirroc, 
TIp(v y*^ «ri a^c « Po^C <rov ^ eX«i|9iio7o irvOi90ai, 

Hon. II. Z. 464. 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Press'd with a load of monumentat clay, 

Thy Hector wrapt in everlaUing tUep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. Popb. 

Yet the Greeks of that age believed in futurity ; in Elysium and in 
Tartarus, nor did the father of poetry mean to teach the doctrine of 
eternal forgetfulness. ^* 



hbarne's prayer. 



Th e following curious prayer .by that celebrated Antiquary, is a aingu- 
lar instance of the power of the ruling passion. 

" O most gracious and worshipful Lord God, wonderful in thy provi- 
dence, I return all possible thanks to thee for the care thou hast alwa^r* 
taken of me. I continually meet with signal instances of this thy provi* 
dence, and one act yesterday when I unexpectedly met with three oli 
MSS.; for which in a particular manner I return my thanks, beseeching thee 
to continue the same protection to me a poor helpless sinner, and that ior 
Jesus Christ his zdike,''— -Letters from the Bodkian. toL i. p. 1 U* 
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Fredbric Morland. ^ voU. 12910. G & W. B. Whittaker. 

*' The circumstances which he'* (the author of these volumes) " has 
detailed are, almost in every particular, such as have occurred in real 
life ; and the sketches of human manners and pursuits, which are mixed 
with the events of th6 narrative, will be recognised by many as of cha- 
racters still figuring on the stage of life, and that they are not mere 
fanciful delineations of the state of society in this country and on the 
continent.'* — Preface. 

It has been remarked, arid truly, tliat the Preface, though placed first, 
is ysually the last written portion of every work. The author has, there- 
fore, no excuse if he fails of g:iving a correct account of his labours. 
His book is finished ; and as he, of all men, ought best to know the 
contents of -it, so he ought to be careful in exhibiting them correctly. 
« Applying Uiis rule to the above extract from the Preface to Frederic 
Morland^ we anticipated sketches of some of our public men, drawn so 
fai&fully as to be readily acknowledged by the reader ; and, as in- 
teresting scenes copied from real life, possess a truth and force rarely 
to be found in those of mere fiction, we expected a gratification of the 
highest kind in perusing these volumes. 

That the scenes are taken from real life we can readily believe, because, 
witb the exception of some anomalies, which a very little attention to the 
nature of the circumstances narrated would have prevented, the^ are 
suoh af occur ievery day.' A worthy and learned minister of the kirfc of 
Scotland fails of obtaining a parish, but succeeds to the mastership of 
the parochial school : his talents and acquirements, accompanied by that 
modesty which is generally attendant on real merit, gain him the esteem 
of bis> neighbours ; and he receives among his pupils a few boarders of 
a higher rank in life than are often found in such seminaries. Frederic 
Morland, the prote^S of Sir Hector Holdfast, of Steckit Park, is of the 
number, — a lively, intelligent, and, upon the whole, a promising youth. 
After passing some years with the Rev. Mr. Drinkwater, he receives Sir 
H.Holafast's orders to repair to the university of Edinburgh, thereto 
proseonte hi^ studies^ and the sum of fifty pounds to defray the expenses 
of his journey thither. With this sum, which seems far too great for 
such a purpose, especially from the purse of a miser, such a& Sir Hector 
is represented to be, he is suffered to leave the worthy schoolmaster to 
walk to the university. Thus an inexperienced youth is literally turned 
adrift on the world, without any guide, and with a sum in his pocket to 
which he must have been quite unused, and which he is of course quite 
unprepared to manage. As might be ej^pected, he becomes a dupe, and 
meets with adventures, the most interesting of which is that of saving 
aypung' lady of great beauty from being drowned. This lady's name 
he cannot discover ; we expected to find her the heroine of the tale ; but 
though he afterward catches a glimpse of her, she immediately disap- 
pears to be seen no more. 

' He passes his time at the university very advantageously : he diligently 
pursues his studies, and makes great literary improvement, until he re- 
ceives his protector's commands to travel, and letters of introduction to 
foreiga houses, with credit to •* u very hrge amouni.** This seems very 
inconsistent with the ii^unctton given him when he first repaired tO' 
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Edinburgh, to live there witfi great economy, tiioogfa quite in anison wtUv 
Ae extraragatit sum remitted to defray his trayelling ezpenies to that 
seat of learning. With similar inconsistency this yOUth, who is dis- 
tressed to learn who are his kindred, and why Sir Hector takes an in- 
terest in his behalf, sets off on the tour of Europe, with a valet, in his 
own travelling equipage, but without any tutor. Accident provides hint 
with one in the person of Dangerfield, a smuggler, who, by offering him 
a passage to Rotterdam on board his ship, induces him to embark with 
him. A storm, and an engagement with a revenue cutter, in which the 
smuggler is captured, follow ; and this is by far the most interesting part 
of the whole work. 

** There was little need of eloquence on the part of the leader to inspirit bis 
men for the approaching rencontre ; bejiides the UDCommon confidence they repos- 
ed in him, their situation and habits of life had endowed them with an ample suflt- 
cieijcy of plijf sical courage. They had all likewise an interest more or less in the 
present adventure, and though like their commander, they would have preferred 
the unmolested possession of their property, like him too they were fully detenwuMd 
Ddt to sacrifice it without a desperate struggle, Dutchmen too are geneiaUy 
good sailors, and most of the party in the present instance bad not neglected W 
fortify themselves for their anticipated exertions, with moderate drafts of spirit- 
stirring beverage, of which thejr had on beard a copious supply. Dangerfield, 
immediately after his short address to his crew, went down into the cabin to 
Morland, whom be bad ani banished from his recollection ; and for whom, no^ 
withstanding the deception be bad practised upon him in the first instanoe, it is 
probable be realljr entertained as much regard as could be expected firom 
a man of such a character. He stated to our bero the exact circumstances 
in which tbey were placed, but assured him at the same time, that be himself 
entertained no apprehensions respecting the event, and that be bad no doubt all 
would yet be well. He did not wait for Frederic's reply, but saying that the 
-present cirenmstances made ft impossible for him to ^e absent for a moment, 
be left tbe youth, and went to rejoin his carew. In Ibe mean tinte, the cmtteir 
bad arrived within reaob of tbe guns of tbesmoggler, whieb, under the dbrectioBS 
of ber oommander, who bad expressly ordered no diseharges to be made, till they 
should be capable of dmng executioa, instantly began to return witlsgieat brisk- 
ness the fire of her antagonist, so that the action might be considered as eom- 
inenced. llie cannonade was maintained with great spirit on both sides, but 
the superiority in guns, and complement of men on the side of the cutter, as 
ifvell as ber lightness and greater facility of manoeuTering, gave her a dedded 
advantage in this part of the attack over tbe comparatively unwieldj brig, and 
edi^abfed her gradually to keepnearing her approaches till tbe long g«ns of the 
latter had beeome nearly useless. It was evidently tbe design of the revenue 
vessel to attempt boarding, as tbe superior weight of tbe brig rendered it next to 
impossible to make an impression upon her in any other manner, sufficient to 
ensure complete success. This plan Dangerfield bad calculated upon, and lus 
arrangements for counteracting it were admirable ; indeed tbe judicious dispo- 
sUions he bad made for baffling the efforts of tbe enemy, seemed ahnost to ^est 
bis confidence as to tbe result, of any tinge of presumptleni He bad dia- 
tributed bis beads in the best manner possible, in three dif isions, under btnself, 
the mate and tbe boatewain, and bad stationed tbem respectively at Uie stere> 
midship, and ahead, armed with the musketry and handspikes ; and in this 
position they awaited tbe impending onset of their adversaries. The cutter 
meanwhi/e put up her helm, and bore boldly down upon the smutg^er, continuing 
to pour in a most destructive fire as she advanced, by which tbe mizeUmast of her 
opponent client by the board, and at tengtb lay bis broadside to, right undergo 
heavy quarter^ of the brig. A number of her crew, some on the side of tbe 
cotter, some in tbe chains aad riggiag, then threw 4nit tbe grafpKagHKPnl, 
.wbioh they bold ready for the purpose, and succeeded in making the two vessels 
ast to each other. The eombat now changed its nature, and became desperate 
in the extreme. Tbe creW of the cutter strained every nerve. to board the 
smuggler, whose towering qilarten and appalling height wer6 fendetvd still 
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more forniidaMe by tbe^ manner in wbieli the. bales had been plied along^ her 
quarter railing. The first who attempted the daring feat of climbing up were- 
sent down almost instantly by a volley of musketry, and two of the number 
killed. This failure did not, however, retard the prosecution of the attack ; on 
the contrary. It served rather to exasperate than to daunt the assailants. They 
well knew their superior numbers, as well as the advantage this circumstance 
would give them in protracting the present slaughterous contest, and felt con- 
fident of ultimate success ; bnt their recent check had both taught tbem to esti- 
mate the opposition they were to expect, and (he necessity of csqtioa and a 
judicious application of their means to enable them to overcome it. The board- 
ing party were therefore formed into three detachments, one of whom scrambled 
round to the stern windows ; but here they found all surprise effectually guarded 
against by the dead-lights being put up, and were consequently obliged, though 
a most perilous endeavour, to attempt clinrbing up her quarter. A second divi* 
sion from the foremast boldly scaled the bows, in spite ot the manner in which 
every entrance was fortified ; while the third, led by the captain of the cutter 
himself, pushed their way up the main chains to the scene of action. By means 
of these arrangements, though the boarders sustained immense loss before they 
could obtain a firm footing, they finally succeeded in rendering the deck of the 
brig the arena of the conflict, which raged with terrible fury, and for a long time 
with nearly equal success. The smugglers seemed to compensate by their de- 
termined ferocity for their inferior numbers, and might have rendered the issue 
of the engagement doubtful, had notDangerfield, while performing prodigies of 
valour, received a pistol shot in the knee, and immediately falling on his back, 
his crew in the confusion of the fight imagined him to be kilted. The supposed 
fate of their leader struck a panic into the whole band, and, for the moment, 
paralyzed their efforts. Their adversaries perceived their advantage, and avail- 
ing themselves of it, pressed theirvsnccess with such vigour, that in a short time 
victory crowned their exertions, and three loud cheers announced the good 
fortune of the cutter and the surrender of her antagonist.^ 

Morland is then sent to prison, bnt upon examination before a magis- 
trate, he so far exculpates himself fron> any guilty connexion with those 
in whose company he had been captured, that he is sent to Rotterdam, 
with a recommendation to the magistrate there, to set him at liberty. This 
person, Viii Essendorf, is disposed to treat him with great severity, but 
on examining his papei-s, finds amongst them a letter addressed to him- 
self. On opening it he discovers it to be an introduction from his old 
friend, Sir Hector Holdfast* He immediately releases him from cap- 
tivity^ and inviting him to his own house, treats him very hospitably 
during his stay in Rotterdam. Morland resolves to visit the Rbme 
before he enters France : he is overtaken by a storm, and in seeking 
shelter from it, enters a cave occupied by conspirators, who treat him 
respectfully, and dismiss him very frankly. He goes to Parisy where^ 
in the house an,d at the coterie of a lady of the haut ton there, he is plun- 
dered of fifty Louis. His conduct in this vortex of gaiety and dissipation 
is marked by a degree of caution and prudence far beyond his years and 
experience ; yet through some channel, which is never explained. Sir 
Hector receives an unfavourable report of his conduct, and orders his 
steward to remit him one hundred pounds, and inform him that it is the 
last supply he will receive from that quarter, and that in future he must 
provide his own resources. Morland returns to London, and trie* to 
obtain the means of support by writing for the stage and the press. He 
fails in both; and when reduced to the last extremity, he receives a 
letter from Sir Hector's steward, announcing the death of his master, 
who in his last will and testament declares Morland to be his legitimate 
son, and heir to all his property, amounting to ten thousand pounds a 
year in land, besides large sums in the funds. 
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Several other characters are introduced, but it would be difficult to 
assign any other reason for their appearance, than that they are needful 
to extend the tale to the customary length ; they are in no respect essen* 
tial either to involve or unfold the plot, if plot indeed can be sahi to exist. 
Morland's curiosity induces hira to make a visit in disguise to Steckit Park, 
before he quits Scotland to enter on his tour- We cannot discover any 
motive. for this incident, except it be to shew that the smuggler, Danger- 
field, was occasionally a visitant there, but for what purpose we are 
equally unable to comprehend. 

The author carefully avoids all common names, always resorting ta 
the childish and ridiculous plan of making the name suit the person. 
The poor schoolmaster is Mr. Drinkwater; the fat incumbent, Mr. 
Thumpiiwell ; the smuggler, Dangerfield ; the gambler, Roguewell ; 
the poet, Anapeest ; and soon throughout the chai-acters. 



FERALIA* 

The Feralia was a festival in honour of the dead, observed at Rome 
the 17th of 21st of February. It continued for eleven days, during which 
time presents were carried to the graves of the deceased, marriages were 
forbidden, and the temples of the gods were shut. It was universally 
believed, that the manes of their departed friends came and hovered over 
their graves* and feasted upon the provisions that the hand of piety and 
affection had procured for them. Their punishments, it was believed 
were also suspended, and during that time they enjoyed rest and libertyr 
Lucian, in his accustomed manner, ridicules these ceremonies of the 
religion of his age. See Magnet, No. 2, p. 26. 



NEWTONIAN MSS. 



It is perhaps not generally known, that Sir Isaac Newton left an im- 
mense number of MSS. for publication, of which the family of the Earl 
of Portsmouth have the care, and not one of which have been published* 
'^ It is astonishing," says Dr. Charles Hutton, in his Mathematical 
Dictionary, *' what care and industry Sir Isaac had employed on the 
papers relating to chronology, church history, &c, ; as, on examining the 
papers themselves (MSS.), which are rn the possession of the family of 
the Earl of Portsmouth, it appears that many of them are copies over and 
over again, often with little or no variation ; the whole number being 
upwards of four thousand sheets in folio, or eight reams of folio paper/*^ 
In the Relics of Literature a catalogue is given of these MSS., which is 
in many parts incorrect. 

ETYMOLOGY OF AUGURY. 

" Must not a man be very thoroughly possessed by the demon of ety- 
mology (observes a witty writer) to say with Pezron and others, that the 
Roman word augurium came from the Celtic words au and gur 1 Ac- 
cording to these learned men; au must,, among the Basques and Bas- 
Bretons, have signified the liver ; because am^ which (say they) signified 
kft^ doubUess stood for the liver, which is on the ^U side; andgur 
meant mair, or ytUcao or rerf, in that Celtic tongue of which we have not 
•ne memorial. Truly this is powerful reasoning." 
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POMPBII. 



NuME&ous as are the tribe of rival oramaa urbicb now otbtrude them- 
selves upon the notice of the public, the Panorama still holds a decided 
superiority. The Panorama, in my humble opinion, is more full of 
beauty and interest, than aay other exhibition of the same class : tkere, 
in imag;ination, you may witness the confusion and stnfe of battle ; — 
travel through the frozen regions of the north ; — mingle among the gay, 
ffti\^tic groups of the Venetian Carnival, — and revel beneath the warm 
skies, and amidst the romantic scenery of the south. The impressions 
received from the Panorama of Pompeii are of a more melancholy cast : 
the prevailing air of desolation is completely infectious : and memory 
heightens the gloom, by calling to mind the grandeur of the Grecian and 
Roman empires, now, alas ! faded and obscured for ever. 

The remains of a triumphal arch, with fragments of its former splendour 
still adhering to it, and the shade cast from the broken columns in the 
adjoining temple of Jupiter, are extremely natural. After dwelling on 
ibe ruins of the Forum, with its temples and public edifices, the eye is 
relieved by gazing on the grand encircling range of mountains, among 
which towers Vesuvius, in eruption. A few specimens of painting may 
be seen still clinging to the dilapidated walls : that of Bacchus and 
Silenus is amazingly perfect, and the colours extraordinarily vivid. The 
site of Stabia, with the spot where the elder Pliny fell a victim to his 
generous exertions for the relief of the wretched Pompeians, cannot fail 
of exciting particular interest in the eyes of every classical observer. 
Mr. Barker has very judiciously guarded against introducing too many 
figures ; they would have been incompatible with the general tenor of the 
scene. We have, however, one of our favourite groups ; peasants celebra- 
ting a festival ; — the air seems to recede from the figures, as they wheel 
round in the dance ; the sun is breaking through the light foliage of the 
vines, from which the ripe grapes hang in tempting clusters. It would 
be needless here to give an account of the history of Pompeii, and of the 
benefits which have resulted to modern science from its important dis- 
coverv : a full account of those matters is given in the explanatory book; 
I shall only remark, that but one-eighth of the ruins has hitherto been 
excavated; the observer may from hence form an idea of the once 
flourishing condition of this ill-fated city. B. 



JBALOUSY. 

To doubt's an injury ; to suspect a friend . 
Is breach of friendship. Jealousy's a seed 
Sown but in vicious minds ; prone to distrust. 
Because apt to deceive. 

Oli> Plat. 

Jealousy's a noble crime, 
TH the high pulse of passion in a fever ; 
A aiokly drovght^ but 9iiew9 » bsraiiig thirst 

Xl0.^AllPlliTiUOIf. 
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Twenty-four Exercises for one or two Flutes, in all the Sharp 
and Flat Keys. — By Alexander Howship, Professor of the Flute. The 
' Antlior, 12, Denzell Street, Clare Market 

These exercises are constracted updn a novel and improved plan, and 
the practice of them is better calculated to promote a perfect knowledge 
of the German flute, than that of any other set of Exercises that we ever 
met with. They are arranged in all the different sharp and flat, major, 
Mid r^ative minor keys, commencing with the most easy, and gradually 
proceeding to the more difficult. The exercises in each of the several keys 
are preceded by a key note, gamut, and a short prelude, which greatly 
assist the' student in ** fingering," before he proceeds to practise the 
exercises themselves. 

Unlike the common run of musical exercises, those before us do not 
consist of "flat, stale, and unprofitable'' studies ; but all of them are com- 
positions of such merit and beauty, as cannot fail to cultivate the taste of 
the pupil, at the same time thatt they conduce to a mechanical knowledge 
Mid mastery of the German flute. It is evident that the Author is prac- 
tically acquainted with the powers and susceptibilities of the delightfttl 
instrument which he professes to teach : and he has obviously bestowed 
great attention in composing and arranging the present publication. It 
will, we doubt not, prove of essential service to those who wish to excel 
iti the agreeable recreation and accomplishment of performing on the 
flute. 

INTERNAL GREATNESS OF ATHENS UNDER PERICLES. 

Tragedy, but lately a rude ceremonial, had been elevated by -ffisciiy- 
lus to the most heroic dignity, and softened by Sophocles into the most 
harmonious sweetness. Painters, who had attained the noblest purity in 
design, and the fieest grace in outline, were employed to adorn the places 
of assembly with the forms of illustrious heroes. Sculpture had sprung to 
life at the magic touch of Phidias, and rendered every part of the city 
august and venerable by the breathing shapes of warriors and deities. 
At the head of a number of consummate artists, whom his noble works had 
excited to excellence, Phidias was engaged by Pericles in rearing and 
adorning temples, of which the smallest portions still excite the utmost 
delight and wonder. The imagination can conceive nothing more glo- 
rious than this city — ^its halls and temples, all of the most beautiful mate- 
rials, and most exquisite workmanship — the dazzling whiteness of its 
buildings, relieved by trees of the freshest green — the multitude of statues, 
disposed with the finest taste, each limb and feature of which might hold 
the gazer in breathless delight ; — and all its far-outstretching crowd of 
domes and columns, overhung by a sky of the deepest blue, and con^ 
nected by a noble line of fortresses, with the free and sparkling ocean f 
Yet still more worthy of admiration were the actors on this eorgeous scene 
—Poets almost the mventors as well as the perfectors of their art. Ora-» 
tors endowed with power to sway the passions at will — and a race of free- 
men, fresh from a triumph over millions ! Unhappily, corruption was in- 
sensibW makin? way amidst this throng of noble spirits ; too soon to de- 
stroy the energies which they lived to inspire. But we cannot dwell on 
the short-lived greatness of Athens, without feeling a triumph that earth 
has known a grandeur so stately, and a beauty so exquisite, even whhe 
those principles of truth and virtue, by which alorte they could be ren- 
dered lasting, were but imperfectly understood. W. 
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THB GERMAN IN ITALY. 

Some years ago, a German Prince making the toar of Europe, stopped 
lit Venice for a short period* It was at the close of summer, the Adriatic 
was calm, the nights were lovely, the Venetian women full of those 
delicious spirits, that in their climate rise and fall with the coming and 
departure of this finest season of the year. Every day was given hy 
this illustrious stranger, to researches among the records and antiquities 
of this singular city ; and every night to parties on the Brenta or the 
sea. As the morning drew nigh, it was the custom to return from the 
water, to sup at some of the houses of the nohility. In the commence* 
ment of his intercourse, all national distinctions were carefully sup^ 
pressed ; but as his intimacy increased, he could not help observing the 
lurking vanity of the Italians. One of its most frequent exhibitions, was 
in the little dramas that wound up their stately festivities. The wit was 
constantly sharpened by some contrast between the Italian and the 
German, some slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, or some remark 
oh the history of a people untouched by the elegauce of southern 'fnan- 
ners. As the sarcasm was conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence 
softened by its humour, it was obvious that the only retaliation must be 
a good-natured and humorous one. When the Prince was on the point 
of taking leave, he invited his entertainers to a farewell supper. He 
drew the conversation to the infinite superiority of the Italians, and above 
all of the Venetians, acknowledged the darkness in which Germany had 
been destined to remain so long, and looked forward with infinite sorrow 
to the comparative opinion of posterity, upon a country to which so little 
of its gratitude must be due. " But, my Lords," said he, rising, «* we aare 
an emulous people, and an example like yours must not be lost even 
upon a Gefman. I have been charmed with your dramas, and have 
contrived a little arrangement to give you one of our country ; if you 
will condescend to follow me to the great hall." The company rose 
and followed him through the splendid suite of a Venetian villa : to the 
hall which was fitted up as a German barn. The aspect of the theatre 
produced at first universal surprise, and next a universal smile. It had 
no resemblance to the gilded and sculptured saloons of their own sump- 
tuous little theatres. However, it was only so much the more Teutonic 
The curtain drew up — the surprise rose into loud laughter, even amongst 
the Venetians, who have been seldom betrayed into any thing beyond a 
smile for generations together. The stage was a temporary erection, 
rude and uneven. The scenes represented a wretched irregular street^ 
scarcely lighted by a single lamp, and looking the fit haunt for robbery 
and assassination. On a narrower view, some of the noble spectators began 
to think it had a resemblance to an Italian street, and some actually 
discovered in it one of the leading streets of their own city. But the 
play was on a German story, and they were under a German roof. The 
street, notwithstanding its similitude, was of course German. The street 
was for a time unpeopled; but at length a traveller, a German, with 
pistols in his belt, and apparently exhausted with fatigue, came heavily 
pacing along. He knocked at several of the doors, but could obtain no 
admission. He then wrapped himself up in his cloak, sat down upon 
the fragment of a monument, and thus soliloquized : — *' Well, here I 
have come, and this is my reception. All palaces, na inns ; all nobles^ 
and not a man to tell me where I can lie down in comfort or in safety^ 
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Welly it can't be helped. A German does not much care, campaj^in^ 
has hardened effeminacy amongst us. Loneliness is not so welt unless a 
man can labour or read. Read, that's true, come out Zimmerman." He 
drew a volume from his pocket, moved nearer to a decaying lamp, and 
soon seemed absorbed. He had been till now the only actor. Another 
soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A tall light figure came with 
a kind of visionary movement from behind the monument, surveyed the 
traveller with keen curiosity, listened with apparent astonishment at his 
wordSf and in another moment had fixed itself gazing over his shoulder 
on the volume. The eyes of this singular being wandered rapidly oret 
the page, and when it was turned, they were lifted up to Heaven, wid» 
the strongest expressions of astonishment. The German was weary, his 
head soon drooped over his book, and he closed it. '* What,*' said he, 
rising and stretching himself, ** is there no one stirring yet in this com- 
fortless place— '18 it not near day?" He took out his repeater, and 
touched the pendant; it struck four. His mysterious attendant had 
watched him narrowly, the repeater was eyed in its turn ; but when it 
struck, delight was mingled with the wonder that had till then filled his 
pale, intelligent countenance. ** Four o'clock/' said the German ; ** in 
my country half the world would be going to their day's-work by this 
time; in another hour it will be sun-rise. Well then, you nation of 
sleepers, I'll do you a service, and make you open your eyes." He drew 
out one of his pistols and fired it. The attendant form still hovering 
behind him, had looked curiously on the pistol ; but on its going ofi> it 
started back in terror, and uttered a loud cry, that made the traveller 
start. ** Who are you V was his greeting to this strange intruder, " I 
will not hurt you," was the answer, " Who care's about that? " was the 
retort, and he pulled out the other pistol. '' My friend,'' said the figure, 
'^ even that weapon of thunder and lightning cannot hurt me now ; but 
if you would know who I am, let me entreat you to satisfy my curiosity a 
moment. You seem a man of extraordinary powers." «* Well then," 
said the German, in a gentler tone, '' if you come as a friend, I shall be 
glad to give you all the information in my power : it is the custom of our 
country to deny nothing to those who will love or learn." The former 
sighed deeply, and murmured, *^ And yet you area German; but you were 
just reading a case of strange and yet most interesting figures", was it a 
manuscript?" " No, it was a printed book?" '* Printing, what ia 
printing? I never heard but of writing." ** It is an art by which one man> 
can give to the world in one day, as- much as three hundred could give 
by writing, and in a character of superior clearness and beautv ; by which, 
books are universal, and literature eternal." ^* Admirable, glorious art t" 
said the inquirer, " who was its illustrious inventor?" *' A Gennan!" 
<^ But, another question, I saw you look at a most curious instrument, 
traced with figures, it sparkled with diamonds ; but its greatest wonder 
was its sound. It save the hour with miraculous exactness, and the 
sounds were followed with tones superior to the sweetest muskx of my 
day.*' *^ That was a repeater I" '* How 1 when I had the lumirieft of the 
world at my command, I had nothing better to tell the hour with, than a 
clepsydra, or a sun-dial. But this must be invaluable, from its facility 
of being carried about* It must be an admirable guide even to higher 
knowledge. All depends upon the exactness of time. It may assist 
aavigation, astronomy. What an invention! whose was it? he most 
be more dian human." '' He was a German I" '* What, still a barba- 
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rianl I remember lU9 nation: I once saw A legion of them marclua| 
towards Rome — they were a bold and brare bhie-eyed troop — the wbd^ 
oitf poured out to see them; but we looked on them as so mafiy gallant 
savages. I have only one more question to ask you. 1 saw you raise 
joar hand, with a small truncheon in it ; in a moment something roshed 
•ttt» that seemed a portion of the fire of the clouds. Were those thfinder 
and lightning that I saw?. Did they come at your command? Was that 
truncheon a talisman, and are you a mighty magician? Was that 
truncheon a sceptre, commanding the elements ? Are you a god ?" The 
strange inquirer had drawn back gradually, as his feelings rose. His 
euriosity was now turned into solemn wonder, and he stood gazing up- 
wards, in an attitude expressive of mingled awe and astonishment. The 
German felt the sensation of a superior presence growing on himself, as 
he looked on the fixed countenance of this mysterkms b^ng. It was in 
that misty blending of light and darkness, which the moon leaves as it 
. sinks just before mom. There was a single hue of pale grey in the East 
that tinged the stranger's visage, with a chill light ; the moon resting 
broadly on the horizon, was setting behind, and the figure seemed as if 
standing in the orb ; ito arms were lifted tawards heaven, and the li^t 
came through between them, with the mild splendour of a vision. But 
the German, habituated to the vicissitudes of '< perils by flood and field," 
shook off his brief alarm, and proceeded calmly to explain the source of 
the miracle. He gave a slight detail of the machinery of the pistol, and 
alluded to the history of gunpowder. " It must be a mighty instrument 
in the hands of man, either for good or ill," said the form. ** How it 
must change the nature of war I By whom was this wondrous secret 
revealed to the treaders upon earth ?" ^* A German." The form seemed 
suddenly to enlsunge — its feebleness of voice was gone — its attitude was 
irresistibly noble. Befi>re it had uttered a word, it looked as made to per- 
suade and command ; its outer robe had been flung away ; it now stood 
widi an antique dress of brilliant white, gathered iii many folds, and 
edged in a deep border of purple ; a slight wreath, like laurel, of a daz- 
isling green, was on its brow ; it looked like the Genius of Eloquence. 
^ Stranger," said he, pointing to the Appenines, which were beginning to 
be marked with twilight, '' eighteen hundred years have passed away 
mnoe I was the glory of all beyond those moustains. I was then triumph- 
ant, and was honored as the gieat leading mind of the intellectual en^wre 
of the world : but I kney noming of these things ; I was a child to you. 
Has not Italy been still the mistress of the mind ? Shew me her noble 
inventions. I must soon sink into the earth — let me learn still to love 
my country." The listener started back, ezclaimtng, << Who, and what 
are you?" " I am the spirit of an ancient Roman; Shew me by the 
love ^ a patriot, what Italy now sends out to enlighten mankind." The Ger- 
man looked embarrassed ; but, in a moment after, he heard the sound of 
a pipe and tabor. He pointed in silence to the narrow street from whence 
tm interruption came; a ragged figure tottered out, with a barrel-organ 
at his back, a frame of puppets in his hand, a hurdy-gurdy round hia 
neck, and a string of dancing dogs in his train. The spirit uttered, wiUr 
a sigh, ^< Is this Italy ?*" The Gennan bowed his head. The riiowman^ 
began his cry — *' Raree show, fine raree show against the wall! , Fkie,- 
Madam Cataiani dance upon de ground. Who come for de gaiantee 
•how?" The organ struck up, the dogs danced, the Italian capered 
round them. The spirit raised his broad gaze to Heaven — ** These the- 
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men of ray country ! these the poets, the orators, the patriots of mankind ! 
What scorn and curse ims faiien vpea them !^ • As he gazed, tears sud- 
denly suffused his eyes ; a sunbeam struck across the spot where he stood; 
a purple mist rose around him, and he was gone. 

The Venetians, with one accord, started from their seats and rushed 
out of the hall. The Prince and his suite had previously arranged erery 
thing for leaving the city, and were beyond the Venetian territory before 
sunrise. Another night in Venice, and they would have been on their 
way to the other world. 



BISTOmCAL FABLES. 



The Laplanders have been represented by some anthors as being over^- 
growm with shaggy hair like wild beasts. Others have given them bwt 
one eye ; bat these are fables which those authonT seem to luive borrowed 
from Herodotus and Pliny, and m no way applicable to the Laplanders, 
er any race of people upon the face of the earm« The origin of this story 
of people overgrown with hair, who had but oile eye, like the Cyclops, k 
as old or older than the time when Herodotus wrote his history, ke 
speaks of certsdn Cyclops called Aamaapi, inhabiting the northern parttf, 
who waged perpetual war with dragons or griffins, in possession of mines 
of gold. * The notion of these Cyclops is supposed to have arisen froiA 
the interpretation of the Scythian word Anmaspos^ wYdch signifies one eyf. 
It has been thought by some, tbi^t the Anmaspi were a Tartar nation^ 
into whose country the Chinese (whose ensign is a dragon or griffin) 
made frequent inroads for the purpose of seeking for gold, which tiiey 
carried away with them. As to the peculiarity of the natives ofLap^- 
ponia in respect to haidness, it has been supposed to alhide to their wear^ 
mg furs in die winter for an outer garment Herodotus likewise speaks 
of ;neB, who, at particular seasons, were changed into wolves. This cer- 
tainly had no other foundation than in the depraved fancies or impositions 
of sorcerers, who pretend to a power of transforming themselves into 
wolves, and perhaps to carry on the deception, disguised themselves in 
the skins of those animals. This belief has remained to later ^geau and 
has left its name behind it, being called werewolf^ by the Germans wahrx 
wolf, and by the French idup garou. . " 

* ACERBl's Tra VBLfii, r 



* TIma Milimiy who accomanodates the word to tbe meire : 

As whett a grfffin through the wilderness 
Wkli wkged eoufie o'er h9l or mooiy dale, 
Pmrsaes the Arimaspiao, who by stealth 
Had fyiv^ his wakefiil costodj porioia'^l 
The guarded gold. 

Par. I©ST,)fc. H 
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THE ENVIRONS OF GENEVA. 

TnoM die summit of the Jura, a height of some thousand feet. Is seen 
as a garden, the heavenly country that surrounds Geneva and its silver 
lake ; with the gigantic Alps rearing their heads in the distance. 

The view open^ to the traveller on a sudden, and there is not in tlie 
world a grander coup (tail. It is like being suspended in the air, looking 
down on the garden of Eden, which never in my most extravagant fancy 
seemed more enchanting. I exclaimed at oncer— '* If there*s a heaven 
en earth, I see it now." The recollection of Milton's Satan when he first 
viewed our little world forcibly struck me. 

The lake is beautifully, clear and transparent ; it reflects as a faithful 
mirror the surrounding scenery ; the Rhone which traverses it from east 
to west, full fifty mites, may be traced in its whole course by the different 
hue of its waters. The town of Geneva is delightfully situated on the 
western extremity of the lake, and through it the Rhone gashes in two 
clear streams, and resumes its rapid course towards the Mediterranean. 

What can excel the delight afforded by a sailing excursion on the 
tranquil surface of the lake, in the oblique rays of a declining sun ! the 
•cloudless sky, the pure unruffled air, the verdant bank, sloping to the 
water's edge* the vineyards that ornament the rising ground, the in- 
numerable villas, their flowery gardens, which seem stolen from the lake, 
the rich appearance of the country around, even to the tremendous moun- 
tains that form a barrier designed by nature to shut in this little paradise 
from the rest of the world, their heads covered, with snows during the 
greater part of the summer, as if to shew an -agreeable freshness on the 
glowing bosom of the valley, the hoary crest of Mount Blanc, grey with 
£teraal snows, standing like a venerable patriarch amidst his numerous 
offspring of many generations — all these combine in finishing a picture, 
which none but the pencil of nature could design. 

Vedo. 



PARISIAN ON OITS. 

, There is nothing new at our great theatres ; the people are too busy 
at the elections to attend to other things. 

An interesting volume, composed during a residence of some years at 
Rome, has made its appearance, under the title of Tablettes Romaines. It 
contains many amusing anecdotes. The author appears to be both a wit 
and a philosopher. The following is one of the anecdotes : — 

*^ After Napoleon had married Marie Louise, he appeared dissatisfied 
that Canova (who was very intimate with him) did not x:ompliment him ; 
" FuMJe vousfdiciter (rejoined Canova), ^ amir fait divorce avec la for- 
tune?" 

A new Romance from the pen of a lady, of which report speaks highly, 
will soon appear, entitled " Ls MulatreJ* 

Lady Morgan's Life of Salvator Rosa has been translated and pub- 
lished here. 

The last picture at the Diorama is painted by Mr. Da Guerre : it re- 
presents the ruins of the chapel at Holyrood-house, of which it affords a 
V€iy favourable idea. The picture is full of spirit; the effect hi natural, 
and altogether it is very much admired. 
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A DISSERTATION ON CLOAKS. 
(For the benefit of the hoodwinked.) 

Surely the goddess of fashion was in one of her most accommo- 
dating and most economical moods when she sanctioned the importation 
of the roquelaure, and the revival of cloaks for walking gentlemen. It 
is rather surprising, that she who delights in disguises, and performs such 
wonders by means of concealment, should ever have suffered an age to 
pass by. unrouffled and uncloaked. That she who, in Rome, presided 
over the ample draperies of senators, and arranged the folds of the impe- 
rial purple, should, in England, have connived at such scanty and pitiful 
mantles, as half-covered and half-revealed the lank figures of the bare- 
boned Puritans. At a subsequent period, however, even when the gar- 
ment had dwindled still less, she did well to abolish it altogether, on 
discovering to what base uses it might be prostituted by such malignant 
spirits as Guy Faux and his confederates, in cloaks and combustibles. 
But a quarantine of some ages duration having, in a manner, bleached 
out the shade cast upon it, by the dark lantern, so nefariously con- 
cealed under it, a license seems to have been recently issued for its re- 
storation, and accordingly, cloaks of all sorts have, for the last two or 
ihree winters, been spreading far and wide, until they have obtained that 
happy universality which renders them com6-at-able by persons of all 
conditions : from him who can order one with linings of fur and scarlet, 
and gorgeous trappings, in St. James's-street, to him who is at his wits' end 
to muster a sum sufficient to pay for one, without lining or trappings, in 
the purlieus of Monmouth-street, or Rosemary-lane. 

The best of it is, that the most shabby-genteel gentleman in town is 
able, when enveloped in his roquelaure — which, like gentle charjty, 
covereth a multitude of defects — to keep pace with those of most exqui- 
site apparel : the one wearing it to conceal, the other to preserve, their 
under garments. Mr. Wilkins declares, that if the cloaks had not come 
into vogue, just at the critical season they did, he should long since 
have been left without a single acquaintance, and have been turned 
away ftom the doors of that public office at which he has been dancing 
aittendance for the last two seasons, for the purpose of ascertaining, if 
the post, which he has been a lon^ time expecting, is yet vacant. Far 
distant is the day since 1 beheld Uie poor applicant without a cloak, 
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could discover what he wears beneath it.. The collar i& carefully closed, 
aod raised as high as his cheek-lnines ; £6r poor Mr. W. id troubled 
with a perpetual feoe-acbe ; the cape is ne^er unbuttoned ; as his lungs 
are exceedingly delicate — and the skirt is prevented from flyipg open, by 
a trusty hook and. eye, a little below the knee ; the wearer beingj accord- 
ing to his own account, of a temper so irritable and furious^, diat when 
he formerly suffered his train to flow behind him^ and it was constantly 
getting entangled with the trains of other passengers,, he as constantly 
got embroiled ia. quarrels and affrays. 

The shapes and' species of cloakB are multiplied beyond enumeration, 
and multiform beyond description. The most general favourite seems 
to be the cloak martuU. This very nearly, resembles that comprehensive 
habiliment which, at once, protects the armour of the life guards, and the 
loins of their horses, fr<»a the effects of wet weather. ItU a close imi- 
tation of this warlike covering, that has ao taken the fancy of the city 
clerks and shopmen, as to give the bridges over which they pass, and 
the suburban roads aloqg which they marchit ia their daily progress to 
and from their peaceful aesks and counters, — the appearance of military 
stations, visited and inspected at staled periods of the day, by so many 
warriors and chieftains in disguise. And then the sudden and rapid ad- 
vance of some, who, in the midst of their stateliness hear the town clockn 
announce the hour which their punctual principals consider high tima 
for all diligent young men to be mounted on a stool, with, a pen in 
their hand — and the precipitate retreat of others in the evening, who 
have been detained at business, by some curmudgeonly cit, till.a^r the 
period fixed for the assembly of the ** Pancras' free and easy," or the 
*' Shacklewell pic-nic*' — are movements which must have inspired not a 
little alarm and agitation, in the b;:east&of those, whosje locality compels 
them to witness such marchings and counter-marchings, and whose pror 

Ferty lies in the vicinity of th^se redoubtable operations. For my part, 
have no danger to apprehend^ living in a corner* far remote fromtbei 
seat of war, and having little cause to be alarmed for the security, of my. 
{possessions. Still I must take the liberty of requesting, that the officer9 
of this corps, when despatched with Christmas accounts, or commissioned 
on the dunning service, will deport themselves a^ gently as their dignity 
will permit, and so as not to increase the horrors of the disagreeable 
duty in which they are engaged,, by any gratuitous impertinence, or 
wanton cruelty of tibeir own. The otier day, just as I was "sitting down 
to dinner in a coffee-room, its two swinging doora were thrown open 
withabpunce^ and there entered a tall figure, enveloped in the cloak 
martial, accoutred with Wellington boots and clanking spurs, holding; in 
his hand a fearful bludgeon> and wearing on his head a fur travelling 
cap with a glittering gold tassel.* The waiters, seemed petrified — a. gour- 
mand who sat before me, and who had,. up to that awful moment, eaten 
with such laborious avidity, as to produce a perspiration on his fcmhead, 
arrested his uplifted fork, charged with a morsel of savoury venison, and 
without closing his expectiant mouth, paused to gaze upon the mysterious 
stranger. Reckless of the coflumotion he had e;«:cited, that haughty piarr 
sonag^ made his way tp the bar, at the farther end of the Toom, and 
there, in an effeminate tone^ which must have been inaudible, but for 
the silence which his appearance had obtained, was heard to.in^m.mine 
host, that Messieurs Pipe and Sloe would feel .particularly ohligeid.jjy the 
immediate settlement of their Jast account. As soon as this, notable 

♦See Vignette, p. ;ilS. 
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message was pronounced, the gourmand knit his brows, andf consigned 
the suspended morsel to its destiiiation — the general business of refec-* 
tion wacs resumed — and the intruder either departed, or remained in 
peace, though it was not worth any body's while to notice what really did 
become of him. 

The cloak pedantic is retnarkable for the number of its plaits and the 
amplitude of its cape, which descends upon the arms of the wearer, in 
a form closely resembling the gowns of clergymen and lawyers; besides 
serving, at the same time, to conceal the natural insignificance of the 
wearer. This is a great favourite with those gentlemen of grave aspect, 
arid solemn carriage, who seem at every step to solve a problem; and 
who, disdaining to notice the vulgar people and objects through which* 
they pass, pOs^ss just as many Bensihle ideas ^en tney first set otlt, as 
diey do at the conclusion of their perathbidations. Sometimes diey 
pause to collect their wandering thoughts and flowing draperies, and to 
ensconce themselves still more securely. Anoii, they quicken their pace, 
swing their arms about most emphatically, and produce as much rustling 
as a high wind in a forest. I cannot charge them with any overt in- 
stances of fraud or folly ; since, if ever they pass fbr wise men in the esti- 
mation of the simple, or are mistaken for bishops and judges, by rustics 
and children, the imposition is harmless, and ctiiefly attributkbU to the 
shallowness of the dupe. 

The cloak romahtic is long and flowing, aiid is more susceptible of 
varied and picturesque disposition than any other habit of modern adop- 
tion : allowing, as it does, one shoulder to be bare, and the other to be 
invested with a manifold covering, it effectually secures the latter from 
evety inclemency of the weather; though it must be conceded, that the 
former is rather unfairly dealt with, by its entire exposure. One corner 
of the cloak may be cariied iti the hand, and from time to time, may be 
flung behind the back, whenever it becomes etpedient to assume a con- 
sequential air, or a striking attitude — to iOverawe the insignificant^ or to 
captivate a leering ftitr one. For these abd many other good reasons, 
this species df cloak is decidefdly the' best, fbr lovers, authors, theatrical 
caliididates, siibj^ts of portrait painters, and all who desire to exhibit an 
elegant slovenliness, or a dignified ecceiitrfcity. 

The c\6iik serviceable is an article of fetriale appaM. H is that conl- 
fcrtable gatb which benevolence Wtaps round the cold and naked, form- 
ing a portable Aelter for " the houseless child ofivant;^^* and a covert to 
the. palsied aiid decrepit, firom the piercing winter wind'.' This is the 
doak which wben new, is the holiday pride, and when old, the every-day 
wear; of the' rustic matron'; Which the IrisH peasant gitls contrive to 
render one( of the most becdming, and bewitching dresses in the worid; 
aiid in the capacloiiS hood of which is' *^ sco|ie and verge' enough*'^ for 
|he infant progeny of beggars, gypsies, wanderers, and hiaymakifrs. 

Thfe cloak ifremible belongs* to the' ladtes, by whom it has be^ wbrii, 
on' and dt, for many genei*atton^; notwithstanding, it has been latterly 
reVivW; With fresh lostre, under the title of the new French silk cloak: 
"Hie eflfeeti' produced by its giracrful folds, when negligently faffing Wpon 
the shoulders of a beauty, at the opera ; or, when closed'str the throat, it 
guards the neck of some fashio'nable^fair as she takes her morning drive, 

a>e truly triumphant. The Marquis of G was taken eaf tlve by, he 

knoWU not' Whom, as^she satin apeach-bloss6ra, at Catalra s first re-ap- 

I 2 
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pearance;.atid Sir T-. F was totally overcome by a little brunette^ 

in a puce, of whom he only caught a glimpse, as her victorious chariot 
whirled into Hanover-square. But while I admit the wonderful success 
of this elegant habiliment, it is but fair to say, that I have no reason to 
owe it any remarkably good will, but rather the contrary. My second 
cousin, Miss Barbara Merton, was tenant for life to some estates which 
were bequeathed to her, and the heirs of her body, or in default thereof^ 
to that branch of the family to which I have the honour to belong. Now, 
in her youthful days, Barbstra was desirous of marrying for her own gra- 
tification ; and to bring about her wishes, she left no device untried : but 
my grandmother wishing to secure the property for her own posterity, 
was equally active and intriguing, to thwart my cousin in her matrimonial 
enterprises. In this she succeeded so far as to keep her unmarried, not 
only in the heyday of her youthful blood, but long after she had passed 
the grand climactric. Whether my maternal anpestor, thinking the 
danger was over, grew remiss in her pursuit, or whether Barbara, stirred 
up by spite and desperation, resolved to be no longer counteracted, I am 
not certain. But, in her fifty-ninth year, she ventured upon the follow- 
ing experiment : — She attired herself in a geranium coloured silk cloak, 
of the same fashion as the present; through the arm-holes of which, her 
withering arms were thrust, encompassed with a pair of most costly and 
exquisite poyntz lace ruffles, which had, time out of mind, been a sort of 
heir loom to the estate in question : underneath this accommodating enve-^ 
lope, she revealed a stomacher, richly studdcjd with precious stones — and. 
on her head, she fantastically placed a straw-hat, turned up both befoie^ 
and behind, with a lining of maiden's blush, and liberally trimmed with, 
cherry-coloured ribbons— -and from beneath this again, there crept out 
a profusion of auburn ringlets. Thus apparelled and adorned, she be* 
took herself to an eminent painter — Gainsborough, I think — who was 
equally skilful in landscape, and the figure. To him she sat for her por- 
trait, giving him to understand, by no very obscure intimation, that she. 
should not think the worse of his art, if he imparted a little of the hue o£ 
her cloak to her complexion, which was by nature, the colour of her 
straw-hat. For a back-ground, she directed the manor-house to be de- 
lineated, in the most advantageous perspective. When the picture was 
finished, she most condescendingly permitted it to be exhibited at the 
new rooms of the Royal Academy ; where it had not been many days^ 
before it attracted the notice of a London attorney, of some respectabi- 
lity, who shrewdly guessed Uiat the lady and her estate were both to be 
disposed of. Finding, after a little inquiry, that his supposition was 
correct, he lost no time in throwing himself in the way of Miss Barbara, 
to whom he declared the anxietude he had experienced ever since he had 
caught a glimpse of her interesting picture. As no time was to be lost, 
the match was concluded ; and he soon had the felicity of leading to the 
hymeneal altar, a maiden who stood confessed in all the charms of 
blooming sixty. They lived together in a very harmonious and friendly 
manner for five years, when, as there appeared but little prospect of an 
heir to cut off the entail, the lawyer took care to cut it off himself, by 
means of a common recovery ; whereby the estates departed as completely 
from our side of the house, as if Barbara had been the mother of endless 
generations. And since all this mi&chief may be traced to the effects of 
the geranium silk cloak, it is not to be wondered at, if I look upon all 
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cloadfs of the same make and material, with a little prejudice. Hitherto 
however; I have seen nothing to find fault with ; but, if in the course of 
this season, or the next, I detect either cloak or hood departing from the 
bounds of elegance and moderation, I ghaH not hesitate to cut it up 
without fear or favour, pity or remorse. 

COCKNEY. 

The Description of Cockaygfie, a rude, satirical poem, probably written 
about the year 1200/ in ridicule of the monastic life, is curious, as affi)rd- 
i;ig th^ etymology of the modem term cockney. From the Latin, coqvina 
a kitchen, came the French words coquin and cocagne. Coqum was ori- 
ginaily coquinus^ an attendant in the kitchen, a turnspit; and thence 
came to signify any other mean, worthless person, tocagne was the 
luxury of the kitchen. Hence, to this day, among the amusements of 
the common people in' France, at public feasts and rejoicings, it is usual 
to erect a mast called the M&i de cocagne^ at the top of which are 
placed roast meats, and other delicacies, as prizes for those who can 
most quickly reach them by climbing. The land of Cocagne, therefore 
is an imaginary land of luxury, which the author of the abovenaroed poem 
places ^'Jar in see hi west Spaynge,^ i. e. " far in the sea to the westward 
of Spain" — the supposed situation of the great island Atlantis, the Hes- 
perian gardens, and other fancied scenes of happiness, beyond the reach 
of navigation, as then practised. The metropolis of England being con-* 
■sidered, by the rude inhabitants of the country parts, as a seat of mere 
Juxury and idleness, afterward received, in contempt, this name of 
cokayne, corrupted by them into cockney, as appears by a scoffing rhyme 
of pne of the old barons — 

Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Beside the river of Waveney, 

I would not care for the king Cockeney, 

And it is somewhat amusing to trace in the satirical description of cock- 
'W/gne, the origin of the puerile story of roasted pigs running about the 
jstreets jof London, crying, ^' come, eat me.'' 

The gees irostid on the spitte, 
Fleegh to that abbai God hit wot. 
And gred ith gees, al bote, al hot. 

; W. 

CONNUBIAL AFFECTION. 

" How doth your lady-^worthy peer," 

My lord's companions said — 
" I left her dying, Sir, and fear. 

By this time she is dead." 

« A hundred on it"—" Done"— the watch 

Is set, the stakes they lay, 
The messenger's enjoined dispatch, 

The bucks impatient stay. 

Soon he returns with brow of woe, 

** Your loss, my lord, is great ;" 
** Wh^t lossr " Your wife, my lord." « Oho ! 

I feared I'd lost Hsy bet." 

Co©. 
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PAIDB SHALL HAVE A FALL. A Comedy in 5 Acts, with Sopgs, 1824, 
Hursty Robinson, & Co. 

Thoitoh we usually intend to deyote the pages of the Literary Mag* 
net, to the more stable pursuits of literature-rajid to avoid notidng the 
ephemeral productions of the drama, yet as a new comedy has appeared, 
which has excited so&ie attention^ by the propriety of its incidents, and 
by the spirit of its passages, we must briefly regard tbat anomaly in 
modiem literature — a successful comedy. The author, the Rev. George 
Croly, is known as the writer of the pleasing poems of "Paris, in 1815;" 
the ** Angel of the world," &c. ; and he has now produced a play, spirited 
and dramatic, interspersed with allusions and descriptions, which will 
remind the reader and the audience of that peculiar manmrism of comedy 
which distinguishes our great dramatic bard. The play is dedicated to 
Mr. Canning, in a style of elegant compliment, equsuly creditable to the 
minister and to the man. 

" As a tribute to public and private excellence — to the great and po- 
pular Minister, by whose firmness, temperance and ability, Peace has been 
preserved to the EiQpire — and to the Man, eminent for those virtues and 
accomplishments which give Peace its highest dignity and splendour.'' 

The plot of this piece, which is not very complicated, resembles the 
frecieuses Ridicules of Moli^re. Lorenzo, an officer of hussars, returns 
from Morocco to Palermo, in the opening of the play, expecting to be 
married to Victoria,' the daughter of a wealthy merchant, Ventoso. — 
During the absence of the captain, the merchant has been ennobled ; 
and the fair one, is assailed by her parents, to reject the captain. In 
revenge, Lorenzo and his brother-officers, impose a person, whom they 
conceive to be of mean birth, on the family, as a man of rank and 
fortune. This is Torrento, a young extravagant, and who is in love with 
Victoria's sister, Leonora. He is introduced to the family as a Prince 
Pindemonte, the title adopted by the conspirators, after rejecting the 
more ^miliar ones of Duke of Monti'- Pukiano, Sauttmcy Cotiroiij or Fifl- 
de grave. Lorenzo not wishing to carry tiie joke too f;^, hastens to 
Ventosoy and relate^ the whole affair t ieind Torrento is surprised at being 
introduced to Victoria, believing the lady involved 19 the plot to be his 
Leonora, not knowing that there were two sisters in the family. Some 
amusing incidents occur at the count^s house, in which a quarrel ensues, 
between Lorenzo and Torrento, in Which the latter asserts, that he is a 
person of real rank ; and, after sgme unaccountable adventures, Lorenzo 
and Torrento are finally united to the two sisters. The former turning 
out to be the son of the viceroy of Sicily ; and the latter, the heir of the 
estate and title, unlawfully assumed by his apparent father-in-law. Count 
Ventoso, Great wit and spirit exist in this comedy ; and whatever may 
be the simplicity of the plot, the action of the drama never ceases. The 
puns are perhaps too numerous. The Ucense of Shakspeare is not an 
authority in this respect. In the succeeding extracts, Iiowever, there are 
evident Shaksperian touches i^id allusions, in th^ accustomed manner 
of the writers of the age of Dlizabetb. 

— ^«* Tbe man who gave me 
being, tbo^ no Lord, 
Was nature^s noblemsm, an honest man ! 
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And proiidnr mm I> «t thii hoar to stand, 
UnpedestaN'd, bat on his lowly graTe, 
Than if I towered opon a moanment 
Higb as the cloods iHth rotten inftny. 

HOPE AHD BEAUTT. 

Tin libpe and beauty like twin towers decay, 
For wad ( of oherisblng. 

DISAPPOINTEP LOVB. 

The maddening honr when first we met. 

The glance, the smile, the tow yon gave: 

The last wild moments haunt me yet; 

I feel they^l haunt me to Hhe gravel 

Down, wayward heart, no longer heave ; 

Thoa idle tear, no longer flow : 

And may that heav'n he dar'd deceive^ 

Forgive, as I foi^give him now. 

Too lovely, oh, too lov^d, farewell ! ' 

Hiongh parting rends my bosom strings, 

Tbn hour we part ! Ae grave shall tell 

Tbe Aongfai thai to my spidt dings. 

nonpiin, above aN otirar pain! 

Thon joy, all other joys above ! 

Again, again, I feel thy chain, 

And die thy weeping martyr, Love. 

MOOK. 

How lovely thro* those vapours soars the moonl 
Like a pale spirit casting off the shroud, 
. As it ascends to heaven! 

llie ifnitation of Mercutio and his queen Mab, ra evident ih thfe follow- 
ing lines on Curiosity! 

CURIOSITT. 

True, lady, by the roses in those lips. 

Both man and woman wonld find lift ; • 

B«t for the ennaiog of-^^miimtjl a waste^ 

She's Ihe worid's witob, a«d throagh the world she mos, 

The memest mAs^uer underneath the moon I 

To beanies, languid irom the last night's rout. 

She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders wrapt 

In morning shawls ; and by their pillow sits, 

Tettf ng denck>ns tales of— fovtsrs lost. 

Fair rivals jilted, scandal's smuggled laoe, 

The tandredth aovel of the Qra^ Unknown 1 

And then ifaey smile, and rub their eyes, and yawn, 

And wondor what's o'dock^ then sink again ; 

And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 

She oomcs to ancient dames— and stiff as steel 
In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand. 
She makes her rigid muscles gay with news 
Of Doctor^s Commons, matches broken off, ^ 
Blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 
And tbttB she gives them prattle for the day. 
She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back : 
Thea peering through her spnectacles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stuff M with monstrous tales 
. Of Turks and Tartars ; deep conspiracies. 
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(Born in the writeT'ft brain ;) of spots id the sun* 
Pregnant with fearful wars* And so they shake^ 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by morn : 
And thus she makes the world, both young and old. 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity. 

We are glad to. see the spirit of the ancient drama reyive in a modern 
comedy. The undisguised emotions of the heart, '' with nature's feel- 
ings warm," the language of passion and of truth, are surely better than 
the frigid civilities, and the vapid movements of fashionable life — a life 
spent in artifice and masquerade. 



DEMOSTHENES. 

Before the time of Demosthenes, there existed three distinct styles 
of eloquence; that of Lysias, mild and persuasive, quietly engaged the 
attention and won the assent of an audience: that of Thucydides, bold 
and animated, awakened the feelings, and powerfully forced conviction 
on the mind ; while that of Isocrates, was, as it were, a combination of 
the two former. Demosthenes can scarcely be said to have proposed 
any individual as a model ; he rather culled all that was valuable from 
the various styles of his great predecessors, working them up, and blend- 
ing them into one harmonious whole : not however that there is such a 
uniformity or mannerism in his works, as prevents him from applying 
himself with versatility to a variety of subjects ; on the contrary, he 
seems to have had the power of carrying each individual style to perfec- 
tion, and of adapting himself with equal excellence to each successive 
topic. In the general structure of many of his sentences, he very much 
resembles Thucydides ; but is more simple and perspicuous, and better 
calculated to be quickly comprehended by an audience. His clearness 
in narration ; his elegance and purity of diction ; and (to borrow a meta- 
phor from a sister art) his correct keeping, remind the reader of Lysias. 

The general tone of his oratory was admirably adapted to an Athenian 
audience, constituted as it was of those whose habits of life were mecha- 
nicalj and of those whom ambition or taste had led to the cultivation of 
literature. The former were captivated by sheer sense, urged with mas- 
culine force and inextinguishable spirit, and by the forcible applica- 
tion of plain truths ; and yet there was enough of grace and variety to 
please more learned and fastidious auditors* 

The indefatigable industry of Demosthenes gave his enemies an oppor- 
tunity of denying his natural talents : this malicious opinion would easily 
find credit ; and in fact, a similar mistake is very frequently made ; for since 
it is acknowledged on all hands, that all successful men who are naturally 
dull, must be industrious ; the converse of the proposition grows into re- 
pute, and it is inferred that men who are industrious must necessarily be 
dull. The accusation against Demosthenes seems to have rested chiefly 
on his known reluctance to speak without preparation ; the fact is, that 
though he could exert tbe talent of extemporary speaking, he avoided, 
rather than sought such occasions, partly from deference, to his audience, 
and partly from apprehending the possibility of a failure. . Plutarch, who 
mentions this reluctance of the Orator, mentions at the same |ime the 
great merit of his extemporaneous speeches. 



'Sayings AND Doings. 3vol8. 12mo. Colburn. 

" To do as people say, and not as they do," is a rule that wc have 
often heard prescribed, but to which we could never assent, because we 
have uniformly felt, that he who gives prudent counsel, is above all others 
bound to exhibit in practice, what he advances in doctrine. 

The Author whose Work is now before us, reverses the order observed 
in his title^ — His doings are not dependent on his sayings, but his sayings 
are made to< chime in with his doings. Not that there is any necessary 
connexion between them ; on the contrary, they are generally introduced 
unnecessarily, and rather spoil than improve the effect of those pieces 
which would appear to much greater advantage without them. 

The contents of these volumes are four tales, which are related with 
considerable ease, and spirit, displaying a close observation of life and 
manners, an(l a shrewd penetration into the motives which commonly influ^ 
6nce mankind. As the minute examination of the whole series, would far 
exceed the limits to which the plan of oihr publication confines us, we shall 
consider the first more particularly, which is a fair specimen of the whole; 
and from that our readers may form a tolerably correct opinion of the style, 
talents, and design of the Author. 

Burton, the hero of the tale, after leaving Oxford, where his studies 
have beep pui^sued with the greatest success, enters himself a member of 
the Temple, and in due time is called to the bar. Possessed of more taste 
than perseverance, his attention is diverted to many objects more agree-' 
able than Blackstone or Comyns. An appointment luckily obtained in his 
twenty-eighth year, puts him in possession of twenty thousand pounds per 
annum for. life. He^ resolves to marry, and singular to relate, this 
learned man, and member of a learned profession, excludes most deter- 
minedly, every well-educated girl from his choice. He finds one of good 
family and connexions, endued with a most amiable disposition, very af- 
fectionate, and courteous, and possessed of thirty thousand pounds. Their 
union is productive of great happiness, which suffers a temporary inter- 
ruption from the unreasonable conduct of Mrs. Burton's uncle, an old 
bachelor of seventy-four, whose long life has been successfully devoted 
to the acquisition of wealth. ' Returning from the east iriHti. a shattered 
constitution, more anxious to determine on whom he shall bestow his for- 
tune than he had been to acquire it; hastv, impetuous, and suspicious, he 
forms a striking contrast to Burton, whose mild virtues, and peaceful 
habits, are broken in upon by the arrival of a couple of adjutants^ a rattle- 
snake, seven Cashmere goats, a Cape jackass, four monkeys, and a couple 
of parrots, " with shrill voices, and excellent lungs," all favourites of the 
old uncle, Mr. Danvers, and intended as presents to his. niece. 

A conopany of such visitors is sufficient to destroy the order and comr 
fort of any well-regulated family. One of the monkeys, on his first arrival, 
escapes from his keeper, and long displays his agility to the annoyance of 
all the household. One of the adjutants breaks the gardener s leg the same 
evening. The following morning the rattle^snake makes a private retreat 
into the flower garden, the varied beauties of which are destroyed in the 
attempt to re-take him; the eldest child is rescued from becoming his prey 
by the maternal courage 6f Mrs. Burton, but the. exertion is attended by 
the premature birth and death of a son and heir, and the imminent danger 
of Uie mother. She recovers, and when restored to her husband and 
family,. dd.Danv^s condescends to favour them with his company. 



The arrival of a stranger nearly, related, but never before see«, is natu- 
rally anticipated with much curiosity; the events which had already oc- 
curred in connexion with Danvers had raised this to a high pitch; at 
length 

She (Mrs. BurtOD) beheld an old man, considerftbly bent by years, with 
yellow cheeks, white lips, and black teeth ;— a few gray hairs strayed aroiUMi 
bis bead, having, escaped the confinement of a minnte pig-tail, wiiich stuck 
over his shoulder just under his left ear. He was dressed in a blue c&at, with 
a bilious looking double-breasted calico waistcoat, pale nankeen breeches, saf- 
fron coloured silk stockings, professing to be white, and a pair of little nao- 
k«e« gaiters over shoes, with buokJes m them ; he was, in short, a very fair 
apefamen of that class of returned Quu-ki'* ; individuals of which may be seen 
any fine spring day, trying to weather the win^y corner of Cavendish Square; 
but as completely different from what Mary had fancied, as his manner was 
from what she had hoped. 

** Well, Ma'am,'' said the old gentleman, gently pushing her away from him, 
she having,, in the ardour of her feelings, rushed into his arms ; ** weQ ma'am, 
and how d'ye do, eh — pretty well ? — Dencedly altered since I saw you last — not 
so tall as I expected — ^your mother sent me your picture — cursed hum- 
bogs those painting feUows are — eh V' 

Mary recollected the pieture of the heau with the bouquet, and felt half in- 
clined to join in the censure which the old gentleman levelled at the artists. 

" So ma'am," said be, '' you did not like my snake I hear, eh ? nor those 
beautiful birds I sent you.'^ 

Unprepared for an attack at the moment of bis arrival, Mary hesitated for 
an answer. 

** I don't jcare Ma'aniy you need not try to make a speech : I did not want 
you to have 'em ; I h(^ my people paid for their keep ; it shews what fools 
there are in the world ; I meant them to have been yawns ; now Fve given 'em 
away to somebody else ; it don't matter, I dare say, to you ; some people don't 
like snakes; there's no accounting for taste, eh t* 

** My mother. Sir," said Mary — 

** Oh, your mother was a fool, and I dare say you're not much better ! I 
always told her so; — she had a very great respect for my opinions.** 

'' Why Sir," said Barton— 

*' Oh don't make a fuss. Sir ; when you know me longer youli know me bet- 
ter, perhaps ; I don't care a cowrie for the snakes — ^never did-r-did not know 
what to do with 'em, or I sbould'nt have thought of givii^ them to you— there's 
an end of 4hat. Well— is'nt your name Manr, eh ?" 

** It is, Sir.'' 

** So you have had a dead child Mary, eh? — great nonsense that Ma'am- 
Rice told me a great rigmarole about my snake ; what had my snake to do with 
fiuwr child, eh r 

Maiy was overcome with the extraordinary kbraptaesa of Mr. Danvers ; and 
Burton seeing that she was so^ caught op the conversatioiiy by remarking that 
one of his children had nearly been destroyed by it 

*• Stuff! — I don't believe a syllable of it; all trash— gammon — ^^like the story 
of the squirrel in the Gentleman's Magassine, or the lie of Nic Scull the Sur- 
veyor—^' 

*< Dr. Mead believed in tiie power. Sir, and I—" 

^' And who the devil. Sir, was Dr. Mead? and, why the devil. Sir, should 
Dr. Mead know more about the matter than you or I ! What does it signify? 
Don't let lis .talk about it— eh ? Snug house you have got; — oursed bad,, all 
these jigamaree ornaments, eh?— hired it so, I suppofte^ eh ?" 

" No, Sir, my own taste, I — " 

** Oh, my! you've got a taste— eh? and a getiius, I suppose, eh, Miss Mini- 
kin f^ patting Mrs. Burton under the chin. 

^* We are satinfied, Sir,^ said Mary, << and contentment is itself a treasure." 

f^ So it is, my littie preaober/' said Danven;-*^ but how do ycni pass your 
time, eh ? I don't see any card tables : have you got a billiard room, eh P 
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*' No,'' Mid Burton, « Sir, we play no cvd»/' 

'' No cards! thea I'm off— I'm off; I meaotto have stayed six weeks with 
yon, but I coald as soon live without smoking as without cards ** 

^ Smoking!" mentally ejaculated Mrs. Burton. 

I use this expression, because I have found it in erery novel which has been 
published for the last ten years, barring those splendid exceptions to all modeiia 
oorels, Bir Walter Scott's; — I do not proiSetf to understand it, but I imagine it 
to mean an ejaculation which is not intended to be ejaculated, and which, there- 
fore, is no ejaculation at all. 

'' Oh?" replied the master of the house, '' we can easily make up a party for 
70U at whist. Sir." 

" That will do," said Danvers, •* that wiH do ; then Tm your man for a 
month, at least; however, I'll just change my dress — what time did you dine 
to-day, eh?" 

'' We have not dined yet. Sir," said Maiy. 

'^ Yet ! why its i^ar w o'oIocIe, woman, Ma'an, eh T 



•* What hour, then, do you prefer, Sirf said Maij, 
*' I always dine at three, Ma'am, or n< 



'not at all. I never eat tiffin ; and no- 
thing will induce me to alter my dinner hour : I don't care a fig for fashion — 
they spoiled Calcutta, by dining at night ; night, Ma'am, b meant for playing 
cards — not for eating." 

^ Oh, we shall regulate our hodrs by your wishes, Sir,^' said Burton, ^' aad I 
hare ho doubt, when we know your habits, yon will find every thing smooth 
and comfortable." V 

" You are V(?ry kind, Sir/' said Danyers. •* Pray, Mr, Burton, who was 
your father, eh V 

*' lie held an office under government, in Scotland, Sir.^' 

" What, one of their infernal jobs, eh ? He was a respectable man, wasn't 
he,*r 

** He was an excellent man^-^a man of«-^^ 

>< Hold your tongue. Sir, don't bore me with his goodness, all son*B fathers 
areAxcelient: gammon-^t|-ash— can't humbug me-~I don't care what he waft 
I suppose he's dead, isn't hp^ eh?" 

"He is. Sir.'' 

" Any more of ye?'' 

" I had a sister, Sir, who married au officer in the army : he was kUIed at 
Wa^erioo.'^ 

^^ Serve him right," said the old gentleman ; ** stupid ass, be must have heen, 
|p have gone ^ere. What became of his widow, eh V 

" $he d|ed, Sir--about lour years since,'' said Burtop, with tears in his eyes. 

<<rmglad of it, poor body I outofher miseiy^eh? Did she get her hus- 
bana'a medal, eh r' 

** 1 really don't know, Sir," 

*' She ought to have got it, you know, according to regulation: isnH your 
name Tom, eh 1" 

♦< it is. Sir." 

*' I'm ghidof it, eh? Now eoroe, shew me my room. VVL just change my 
plothes, aiyd \^ down again ; apd go you, Miss Polly," added the old gentle- 
man, addressing his niece, '^ an4 get cards ready^ eh ? You'll find me out b^ 
and by, eh, Polly ?" 

From the above extract our readers will be prepared to expect the line 
of conduct pursued by old Danvers in the remainder of the narrative. 
Tod testy to be endurable by any worthy person of either sex, he becomes 
enamoured of Miss Sally Podgers, the artful daughter of an old slop- 
seller^ who having amassed a large sum of money by selling slops, at 
Plymouth, has retired into that part of the country, and is invited by 
Bmten. to make up a pmrty of whist for the old genUeman's amusement. 
The U^iter soon leaves Swandown' Cottage in high dudgeon, perverting 
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every kind action and intention of his niece and her husband; with the 
most malignant ingenuity, and declaring that they shall never inherit a 
farthing of his property. He marries Sally Podgers ; we do not learn 
how this measure affected his happiness, but from the circumstance of his 
leaving his widow only five hundred pounds a year for life, while he be- 
queaths all his immense wealth to Mrs. Burton, we conclude that the 
union was as unhappy as might have been expected, and that before 
he died he became sensible of his unkindness to his relations. 

The bequest produces aneffettby no means corresponding with the cha- 
racter which Burton had supported previously to this addition to their for- 
tune. He becomes vain, ostentatious, and profjise. All bis former prudence, 
good habits, and discernment, are destroyed. He spends large sums in 
articles oi virtu; buys estates at more than double their value; contracts 
enormous ddbts in the most thoughtless manner ; is flattered by minis- 
ters, and cajoled into two contested elections. These and other follies, 
dissipate his immense wealth, and when compelled to look into his af- 
fairs, he finds them in a situation truly appalling ; he is obliged to sacri- 
fice every thing : his wife acts the part of a real help-meet ; and afler the 
final settlement of all claims upon him, he remains possessed of about 
the same portion of wealth and comfort, as in the early stage of their 
union. 

Unexpected riches have often produced the most ruinous effects upon 
the young, the uneducated, or the inexperienced, but we have never yet 
found within th^ limits of our own observation, a man, who haying been 
brought up in easy circumstances, having passed through his early years 
with steadiness, having acquired moderate wealth, and shewn an aptitude 
to enjoy it with propriety, did not bear an accession to his income, with 
moderation. To such a man an increase or reverse of fortune is not pro- 
ductive of any mighty change. He has imbibed the principles, and gained 
the experience necessary to support the one, or contend with the other ; 
and we piust conclude, that had Burton really been the weak, vain, thought- 
less man, represented in one part of his history, it would have displayed 
itself in fickleness, and levity, during his early years, and in acts of 
vanity, folly, and dissipation, during those immediately following, and it 
is really difficult to believe that any man who could relish the expensive 
fooleries which marked his days of affluence, could immediately return to 
comparative poverty and seclusion, not only without regret, but with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The style of the Author is, for the most part, clear and unaffected, but 
occasionally there is a redundancy of expression, a superfluity of words 
«and phrases, which is far from pleasing, and which seems to indicate a 
desire to extend his matter to the utmost, rather than contract it within 
that compass, which would be judicious in the writer, and agreeable to 
the reader. 
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THE APPOBTiPNMgNX: OP MBANS TO BNDS. 

In coutemplating the works of nature we are at a loss whether to ad- 
mire most the grandeur and harmony of her plans, or the aptitude of the 
means employed to carry them into execution. How' admirably adapted 
is each of the seasons to be the precursor of that which immediately suc- 
ceeds it ! and with what skill are they all combined, to promote by the 
most infallible means, the final object in view, — the well-being of the 
earth and its inhabitants. In direct contrast to this wisdom of nature, 
is the thoughtlessness of mankind in general, as evinced in the measures 
which they adopt for the prosecution of their designs. " There are 
many," observes Lord Bacon, " the logical part of whose minds is very 
good, but the mathematical, most unsound;" they can deduce conse- 
quences logically enough, but are unable to form a correct estimate of 
the value of those consequences, in relation to an end proposed. In 
every department of life we may find instances of this error of judgment; 
tlie ignorant and the learned, the high and the low, are liable in a greater 
or less degree to conceive wrong notions of the value of things, " prefer- 
ring those of show and sense, before those of substance and effect." It 
not unfrequently happens therefore, that expecting the consummation of 
their intentions, they not only encounter disappointment, but perceive the 
object of their desires retarded, rather than advanced. 

The accession of strength, which Francis the First of France, in his 
contest with Charles the Fifth, derived from the alliance of the Turkish 
Sultan, was infinitely counterbalanced by the odium which that **ieasure 
drew upon him from all the nations of Christendom. Now the }L ^gment 
of the same Francis was shewn to much greater advantage, in his intro- 
ducing the custom of ladies appearing at court : to which circumstance 
is partly owing the elegance and politeness of French manners and con- 
versation : and no doubt the imitation of the practice by other princes 
has contributed to produce that gallantry towards the sex, which distin- 
guishes modern society from that of the ancients. 

The experience of every one in private. life must furnish illustrations of 
the kind of character in question. How often do impolitic admirers, — 
eager to extend the reputation of a friend, — frustrate by their inapt eulo- 
giums, the object of their well-meant zeal ; and for a trifling addition 
of praise, create doubts in the minds of sensible men, of the justness 
of their commendations, and at the same time excite envy in the male- 
volent. 

Elegant accomplishments have their value; but without the more solid 
acquirements of learning, and the useful arts, they conduce but little to 
our advancement iA life. But parents oftentimes, especially in the pre- 
sent diay, instruct their children solely in the ornamental branches of edu- 
cation, permitting them to remain in woful ignorance of what might be 
really beneficial. Their showy girls, in consequence become elegant and 
helpless women, whilst their sons puffed up with those mistaken notions 
which are the natural effect of such an education, continue through life 
in a nciiserable state betwixt beggary and gentility. 

But persons of this cast commit no less faults from rating some things be- 
low their real worth, than by attaching to others an undue degree of import- 
ance. Spenser, to recommend himself to the court, devoted his time and ta- 
lents to the composition of the " Fairy Queen ;" but Raleigh by a trifling yet 
politic act of courtesy, sought a readier access to the notice of his Sove- 
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reign. The poet stiM contintted in indigence, whilst Raleigh dated from 
this circumstance the first steps of his advancement.* 

Perhaps our modern orators have erred in this particular, by not ad-, 
dieting themselves more sedulously to the practice of those arts which 
sway Uie imagination and passions of the generality of hearers. Though 
this objection is not so applicable to the character of our eloquence during 
the last thirty years, as to that of the preceding age ; but notwith- 
standing the improvements which have been introduced in this respect, 
there stHl remains a wide field for judicious innovation. Vehemence of 
tone and gesture, and the use of certain artifices which were employed by 
the great orators of antiquity, are almost disregarded, or certainly regarded 
as very subordinate considerations. And whether in the Senate, at the Bar, 
or in the Pulpit, our eloquence relies too much upon the force of mere 
unadorned argument; a circumstance which, in some degree, accounts 
for our seldom witnessing in the present day, those prodigious effects, 
which always accompanied the pleadings of a Cicero or Demosdienes. 

The progress of philosophy in former times, was not more obstructed 
by the defect of mechanical auxiliaries, than by the mode in which phi- 
losophers prosecuted their inquiries. From Aristotle to Des Cartes, 
nearly all disdaining the humble process of observation and experiment, 
pretended to account for the phenomena of the universe by hypothesis 
and conjecture. The beautiful theories which resulted from their vision- 
ary speculations, obtained applause in their day, but proved them to be 
ill qualj/ied for ** interpreters of nature." 

In oi|t er to form a just estimate of the worth of things, th«re seems 
requisite a mind enlarged by study and reflection, and confirmed by ex- 
perience. Good sense and^ common observation are in the ordinary 
transactions of life, sufficient to ensure success to our undertakings. But 
in more weighty affairs, a wider range of thought, a knowledge of the 
times, intercourse with men of business, and a profound insight into the 
human heart, are the uncommon, but necessary qualifications. Historiaus 
will instruct us in the measures most desirable to be pursued, but only a 
knowledge of present circumstances and necessities can inform us which 
are most suitable to the end we have in view. The Emperor Charles V. 
and Queen Elizabeth possessed these qualifications in an eminent degree ; 
an4 by a prudent choice of ministers and a wise adoption of measures, 
they seldom failed in the execution of their designs. 

TOFOaRAFHY. 

We announce with pleasure, the speedy publication of the second part 
of ** Modem Wiltshire," by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Tfe first 
part contained the History of the Hundred of Mere, comprising the pa- 
rishes of Mere, Stourton, West Knoyle, Maiden, Bradley, and Kingston 
DeverilL It is handsomely printed in fblio, and illustrated vfkh seven 
finely engraved portraits, including one of tlie Author, by Mey^ir; six 
plates of various Antiquarian subjects ; several of heraldry, a map, and 
other interesting topographical remains. The forthcoming number will 
comprise the Hundred of Heytsbury, bmt we will not anticipate its con- 
tents, which we know are of tbe most interesting description. 

* 1 ailude to tBe anecdote of his spreading his cloak in the mire, Un pfvfent EKsitbctii 
fipom seitng ber feet. 
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ST. JAMES S PALACE. 



We are pleased when we have an opportunity of commending the works 
of living architects ; though we confess, that our observations on subjects 
of this description^ are rather fastidious. The truth is, that our present 
architects, with all their merit, are deficient in taste rather than in skill. 
Formerly, these acquirements were more equally balanced, hence in the 
monuments which the piety and zeal of our forefathers raised, and of 
which the chief towns of our country still preserve many fine specimens, 
we observe correct proportions, beautiful but chaste enrichment, elegant 
sculpture, ingenuity of construction, and solidity of materials, and are 
charmed with the combination of so much excellence. Without making 
any invidious comparison, or detracting f^om the applause justly due to 
the taste and talent of the present age, it may be observed, that our imita- 
tions of ancient architecture in general, fall far beneath their originals. 
We shall not now stop to inquire into the cause of this inferiority; the 
fact is evident ; at the same time, however, it must be acknowledged, that 
improvements are daily taking place. Our architects are at length per- 
suaded, that to arrive at perfection, they must closely imitate the models 
of antiquity. Invention is unnecessary in what is called the '* gothic*^ 
sti^e. Unless the character of new gotkic buildings resembles that of the 
eldy it cannot be approved by good taste ; it becomes, in short, a mongrel, 
or new order, without rules, proportions, or positive beauty. 

The architect of St. James's Palace was controlled, and willingly con- 
trolled, m the new design, by that of the original fabric, which was, and 
still is; in some respects, remarkable for its simplicity. He was called 
upon to repair, not to improve ; to increase the accommodation of the man- 
sion, not to raise towers, turrets, and gateways, to shame the character of 
the ancient pile. What'has been done has improved the palace, both in 
its external appearance, and its internal elegance and convenience, far 
beyond the hopes which mere observers like ourselves could have enter- 
tained of the project; The tower and cloister on the north-east side are 
in strict unison with the ancient building. Where restoration was practi- 
cable, it has been effected; and, where restitutions or additions were neces- 
sary, they have been performed with strict regard to the surrounding fea- 
turea. What greatly adds to the effect of the new baildingS) is, that they 
are constructed of materials closely corresponding in colour with the ve- 
nerable fabric ; time has neither to tinge the brick- work of a dusky h^e, 
nor the masonry of a silver grey, before they can appear agreeable to the 
sight. On the south-west side of the gre^ tower gateway, facing St. 
James's-street, much has been done, and much still remains to be ef'- 
fected. The repairs in tlHS part^ are mostly in excellent taste ; one por^ 
tion with a slender octagonal turret at each angle, is very handsome ; but 
we regret that the adjoining building, and the arcade, are in the Italian 
style. We are at a loss to discover the reason for this innovation; 
pointed arches and windows would have proved full as convenient, and 
since they would have been OE^ore in character with their associate build- 
ings, it is wonderful that they were not preferred. This is tiie only defect 
we have to point out, and if we may judge from other alterations no^ in 
progress, it will be the only one to merit censure. 

We have been permitted to pass through the apartments now under re- 
novation ; they ate chiefly confined to the most ancient parts of the Pa- 
lace, and are now only distinguished for their curious stone chimney- 
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pieces. There are, or were, three of large dimeDStons and handsome de- 
sign. On a frieze over the arch of each, and within lozenge-shaped 
pannels, appeared the badges and initials of King Henry the Eighth, in 
the following order : Six roses, fleur-de-lis, and portcullis's between, two 
H's, the last surmounted by the royal crown^ In another place tiie date 
1538. One of these fine chimney-pieces was accidentally discovered two 
years ago ; it remains in perfect preservation, and its spandrels are richly 
carved with scroll foliage. Another, exactly similar in form and ornament 
was uncovered last month, but its entire demolition was witnessed by the 
writer. The new staircases are handsome, and very ingeniously con- 
trived ; they are entirely separated on the ground floor, but are not parted 
above, excepting by two pillars, whose intervening space's admit of an un- 
interrupted view from each to the other. 

With all its defects and deformities, St. James's Palace remains a cu- 
rious specimen of the domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. The 
octagonal staircase turrets of the great gateway, rest on square base- 
ments, the angles of which are flanked by small turrets, whose dome tops 
were renewed some years ago. On the new work in the quadrangle al- 
ready noticed, the proper and elegant character has been given to these 
appendages, of which a fine original example occurs among the ruins of 
Rycot House, in Oxfordshire.. Each turret of the gate-house of St. 
James's palace has a door- way, whose spandrels or corners, . are carved 
with peculiar elegance. The dust and dirt of ages having, nearly con- 
cealed their handsome ornaments, the experiment of cleansing them was 
tried, and their sculpture now appears in all its original freshness. The 
pubhc are no less benefited, than the Palace is improved, by the late al- 
terations.. In the room of a narrow, crooked passage, leading from the 
Park into Pall Mall, a broad avenue has been formed. The entrance 
from the street is guarded by neat iron rails. There is one gateway for 
the use of foot passengers, and two for the ingress and. egress of horses 
and carriages. The gloomy character of St. James's Palace is now en- 
tirely dispelled, and there are few buildings in the metropolis more de? 
serving the attention of the artist. . K. 
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Fran CE.— The <* Biographic des Contemporains,'* volume 1 3, contains a 
number of interesting articles and anecdotes. The following is one of the 
latter:—" During the revolution, Maury escaped several times, by the wit 
with which he replied to the fury of his enemies. Once when the mob 
pursued hin^i crying, " V ahU Maury it la lanterne.** He set them laugh- 
ing, by asking, " Y verrez vous plus clair?'' Humility did not predomi- 
nate with him, but he sometimes shewed a noble pride. A piinister 
once, said to him, in a pet—" Fous croyez done mloir beaucoupj* He 
answered, " Tris peu quandje me considSre, beaucoup quandje me compare" 
The 14th vol, is to contain the biography of Napoleon, and is to appear 
in about'a month. 

The senior Italian performer, at Paris, Mr. Barilli, broke his leg, a few 
days ago, by falling down stairs. 

In 182ii, there were 5822 new works produced in France.' 

In 1823, there were 6007, being 185 mor6 than.in 1822. 

In 1822, there were 229 new musical pieces; last year, there were 
365. 
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LITERARY iMlTATIOlY AKD FLAGtARtSM. 

Mr, Mbrton, 

Thb judicious obiservations of your correspondent C ,• hare very 

likely created the same feeling in many of your readers as they have in 
me— one of regret, that a subject of so interesting a nature should 
have been treated so brie%: I will therefore ** take up the thread of hi$ 
discourse/' though not exactly in continuation of the subject, as taking a 
different view of it, iii endeavouring to draw the line where an author may 
imitate more from accident than design. 

With the exception of plagiarism^ there is no crime in the literary code 
more atrocious than that of charging an author with it undeservedly. A 
strong resemblance may exist between one or more authors, and yet the 
priority 6f the idea may be as justly awarded to the last as the first. In 
treating of a particular quality, sentiment, or passion, the same thought 
is likely to occur to all who treat of it; for this reason, every natural 
cause will have its effect ; an author therefore cannot, perhaps, in many 
instances, wander out of the path of those who have gone before him ; 
indeed the luxuriance of his fancy, or his experience in mankind, may 
afford a greater variety of images, and enable him to give different bear- 
ings to the question ; yet a strong resemblance will generally be found in 
the observations cf men of talent, who have speculated on the same sub- 
ject. It would therefore be as unjust to charge one author with imitating 
another, when both are expatiating on the same subject, as it would be to say, 
that one artist copies another, who paints the same face that the latter rs 
exerting his skill upon, on account of some resemblance between two 
features. There is, in both subjects, the most ample room for the display 
of a variety of talent ; the author, like the artist^ may not depart from the 
same features; but he has power to put into them a different expression ; 
he can throw grace and beauty into the picture, where before it was want- 
ing; the variation of light and shade are at his disposal; and he can 
harmonize the whole by a richness of colouring, and a grandeur of effect, 
which perhaps his predecessor had not genius to prompt, or power to 
execute. ; 

An inference which maybe drawn from the sense of a celebrated French 
critic, poet, and philosopher,f is very much to our purpose ; it is, that if any 
one conceives a new or extraordinary thought, it by no means follows, that 
such a thought had never entered into the conception of another indivi- 
dual : the more reasonable way of judging would be, that every man of 
sense and education, when placed in a similar situation; would think 
alike ; as we see it a law throughout nature, that when men are influ- 
enced by the same passion, they generally act alike, although it must be 
admitted, that the same cause may have different operations, on differ- 
ent individuals, according to their education, or the formation of their 
minds. 
There are many instances, where a man may very innocently appe^ as a 

•No.5. p.7f. 

t n« oroirileni s'abftlaMr cUmt tears Ters monntraeiix, 
S'ils peosaient ce qa'an a^tre a pa penser oumme enx. 

Evitons ces exe^s. — • 

La raison, pour marcher, n'a sonvtBi qn'oae voie. 

BoiLSAv, Art po^l. ohaDt. I*''. 

W, L, M. vo^r. !• NO. ix^ . K 
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plagiarist : by that word I understand, one who uses the words and sentiments 
of another (knowing them to be such), as his own. The human mind has dif- 
ferent methods of acquiring knowledge ; among the foremost are those of 
reading, observation, and precept. Whatever it thus acquires, is legitimately 
its own. Where does knowledge spring from? is it natural or acquired? 
A man may have higher powers than tne rest of mankind, but still if they are 
not cultivated, he may be said to know nothing. If it were possible, that the 
source of the thoughts and sentiments of every individual could be exa- 
mined, we should, perhaps, find them not to spring from the impulses of 
his own mind, but rather from impressions received from the opinions of 
others. A bold and striking image; a singular, or beautiful thought ; is 
the most likely to impress itself on the imagination ; and there it will re- 
main, long after the author ^nd book are forgotten. Is it therefore pos- 
sible, that when his own thoughts become blended with others, that an 
author can precisely distinguish what are really his own notions, and 
what he has imbibed from the works of another ? If he adopts them, as 
his own, and they are in unison with his ideas, and agree with the senti- 
ments he has on the subject, they are unquestionably his ; and it would 
be both absurd and unjust, to deny him that merit, although the claim of 
priority may be due to another. 

Direct plagiarism has, perhaps, existed more in the latter ages than 
formerly. High as we must acknowledge the capabilities of the authors 
of antiquity, from the proofs which are handed down to us, yet we are 
not tp suppose that they were above that species of fraud. Vida, in his 
art of poetry, indeed, bears our argument out, in justifying an occasional 
resemblance of two authors on the same subject — 

^ Aspice ut exuvias veteromque iosignia nobis 
Apjtemus; verum accipimus nunc clara repertnm. 
Nunc seriem atque animum verborum quoque ipsa 
Necpudet interdum aUerius nos ore hcittos. 

Terence, who has been accused of many depredations, si^ys, " Nihil est 
dictum quod non sit dictum prius.*' Solomon indeed says, '^ there is 
nothing new under the sun;" *' percent qui apte nos, nostra dixerunt." 

That there was not such a frequent recurrence, we may more justly 
attribute to policy ; when we recollect, that before the art of printing 
was discovered, literature was confined within so small a sphere, as to 
give but little chance of any depredation remaining undiscovered. 

In one of the sonnets of retrarch, there is the following beautiful 
thought ; — 

Zrefiro torna; h '1 bel tempo ramena: 
£ i fiori, e *\ herbe sua dolce familigla. 

Which has met with more coincidence of ideas, or perhaps more imitators, 
than any gem in the wreath of poetry. Milton, who soared into the 
heavens for fit subjects to display his powers, and whose soul was above 
the common objects of the world, has condescended to boiTow, as the 
analogy is too close to admit of a supposed coincidence of thought — 

Seasons return, but not to me return. 

Day or the sweet approach of eve or morn. 

Par. Lost. 
Lord Lyttleton, Waller, Gray, Bruce, Savage, Russell, and miany others 
of less note, have adopted the same image. 

There is an instance, however, more in favour of a similarity of thought 
in the works of one of Genius's most favoured sons, whose early muse 
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indicated as much originality as any of our most celebrated bards. I 
allude to the ill-fated Kirk White. 

Yon brook will glide a& softly as bcrocc. 
Yon landscape smile — yon golden harvest grow. 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar, 
When Henry*s name is heard no more, ' 

No ! while nature possesses a charm, the memory of her favoured 
child will be linked with it. While Genius looks up with admiration, or 
Pity possesses a tear, she will not refuse to dro^ it over the grave of 
youth, and hope " withered in their first spring^-^White will not be for- 
gotten* Peace to his manes. j3. 



BYRSA. 

The French word bourse, signifying a purse, or exchange, is derived 
from the Carthagenian Byrsa, which was a citadel in the middle of Car- 
thage, on which was the temple of ^sculapius. Asdrubal's wife burnt 
it when the city was taken by the Romans : when Dido, the celebrated 
and unfortunate queen of Carthage, came to Africa, she bought of the 
inhabitants as much land as could be encompassed -by a bull's hide. 
After the agreement, she cut the hide in small thongs, and enclosed a 
large piece of territory, which she called Byrsa (Bvpera), a hide, Virg. 
Strab. 17. 



MAXI 



Solicitude in hiding failings, mc^es them appear the greater. It is a 
safer and easier course frankly to acknowledge them. A man owns that 
he is ignorant and unlearned — ^we admire his modesty. He says that he 
is old — ^we scarce think him so. Ht declares hmself poor — we do not 
believe him. 



SIC VITA. 

Like to the falling of & star, 
Or as the flights of angels are : 
Or like the fresh spring^^ gaudy h«e, 
Or silver drops of mornhig dew ; 
Or like a wind that chafc's the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood; 
£*en such is man, whose borrowed- light 
Is straight calKd in, and paid- to-nij^b«. 
The wind blows oul, the babble 4ies ; 
Tbe spring entomb'd in autunm ties ; 
. Tbe dew dries up, the star is shot ; 
Tbe flight is past, and nail forgot. 

Dr. King. 

Dr. Heniy King was born I59l» and. died 1^9; be was chaplain to 
James I. and Bishop of Chicl\estor. 

K 2 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO FAYS. 

Time — Midnight . 

Now the siker lamp of night, 
O'er the wilds diffusing light. 
Bids the fairy tribes advance. 
Leading up their mazy dance : 
lilid an abbey's fallen pride, 
Near a marm'ring rivalet's side : ' 
Bhad and Lupin (generous souls) 
Quaffed their acorn midnight bowls ; 
Free from deep corroding care. 
Jocund were the Elfin pair. 
And as caps to freedom tend, 
Lupin thus addressed his friend : — 
From what scenes of tragic woes, 
From what base inveterate foes, 
We, poor mortals, oft have freed, 
Let us now relate. 

BLAIJD. 

Agreed. 

LUPIN. 

When glad autumn's genial hand 
Crown'd the produce of the land, 
A farmer's crop was seen to blaze. 
In air, the curling smoke to raise, — 
Colin struck with poignant grief. 
Sought in vain the wish'd relief:— 
Thought he saw his hopes expire 
liiid the fatal cracklibg fire. 
Seated on the mountain's height, 
I from far beheld the sight, 
And descending in a shower. 
Quickly qaenched the flaming power, 
Happy Colin feared no more. 
Safe he saw his little store. 

BLAND. 

O'er Silvano's aged head 

Time its hoary vost had shed. 

Whilst his lovely daughter's praise 

Blest the swain's declining days — 

Near her father's rural seat. 

In a cool and mild retreat. 

Stood a lucid sheety lake. 

Hidden by a fragile brake. — 

Thither in an evil hour. 

Led by some malignant power, 

Fair Florella (hapless maid) 

Through meandering paths had strayed. 

Hanging o'er the waf ry space. 

Long she viewed the finny race ; 

When the faithless brink gave way. 

Quick betrayed to foaming spray, 

Her tweet form and radiant bloom, 

Had been a victim to the tomb, 
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Had not I, benignant fay, 
Clad in form of faithful Tray, 
Dragg'd the sinkii^.maid asbore 
And preaerr'd a parent's store. 

LUPIN. 

On a joyous festive night 

By the glow-worm's splendid light. 

Our elfin choir was brisk and gay, 

Jocund rang the roundelay. 

Suddenly shrill plaintive cries, ^ 

Reached our ears, and rent the skies. 

Skimming o'er the verdant mead. 

Soon I viewed the place of need ; 

Saw the cruel murderer's knife 

Raised against a mortal's life-*- 

Shouting loudly from behind 

I appalled the coward's mind, 

Struck with terror and dismay 

Swift the villain fled away. 

BLAND. 

For Dorinda, peerless dame ! 
Strephon felt and own'd a flame, 
Happy swain ! his suit's approved, 
Which the purest passion moved : — 
But in vain, the tender pair, 
Wished through life their joys to share. 
Gray haired arrice stepped between. 
Stem forbade the nuptial scene. 
Joyless Strephon's pensive breast 
Ne'er bad felt its wonted rest, . 

Had not I beside his door 
Droptthe miser's hidden store. 
Soon the marriage knot was tied 
Happy swain ! and happy bride ! 

LUPIW. 

Where the rock's indented form. 
Braves the ftiiy of the storm, 
A fond couple free from care. 
Came to breathe the evening air. 
Riding on a furious blast 
O'er the blooming nymph I cast, 
Bore her head-dress far away, 
Fixed it on the hawthorn spray ; 
Quick the sympathizing swain 
With the fair, sped o'er the plain, 
Soon restored her loss again, 
. But the rock was seen no more 
Where they joyous stood before, 
f'alling from its awiiil steep 
It was buried in the deep. 

BLAND. 

Hark, the village cock from far . 
Hails Aurora's radiant car ; 
Haste ye elfin tribes away, ^ 

Quickly flee th' approach of. day, . > 

Nature's laws forbid our stay. J 
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THE PUBLIC— ALL THE WORtD — AND BVEBY BODY. 

Sir, ' 

As you appear to listen to the applications of correspondents, who 
have no other view of appearing m print, than that they may acquire 
knowledge, I consider your magazine as particularly useful to men, who, 
like. myself, have but little intercourse widi the world* and yet would fain 
be thought to live in it. In defiance of all our endeavovirs our ignorance 
shews itself, and we betray ourselves by a want of what may be of little 
use any where else, but in the gay circles is indispensable. Happy there- 
fore is it that in repositories like yours, we may confide our questions with 
a certainty, that they will be received without reproach, and answered 
without the haughtiness of superiority. It is this consoling t!iought 
which inclines me to lay before you certain words and phrases' for ex- 
planation, which are often repeated in my hearing without being defined, 
and which I am as often obliged to repeat without understanding. Now, 
although the politeness of good company screens every man from giving 
the meaning of his expressions, and although asking a man for the sense 
of his words be tantamount to caiiing him out ; yet as I am frequently in 
dread lest some rude visitant should take such a liberty with me, I am 
very desirous of your kind assistance for the purpose of being prepaied 
for the trying moment. 

The first of these unexplained' phrases which occurs is, the public. 
I am obliged, in common with my fellow-subjects, to make use of this 
phrase, but have never been able to attain any precise meaning for it. 
And, by the by, my chief reason for proposing this and other difficulties 
to you is, that I strongly suspect this proceeds from my own ignorance, 
as I find that other people, not my superiors in some things, use this 
phrase upon every occasion, and with great ease and fluency. But you 
will allow that my ignorance may admit of some apology, when I tell you 
in what various shapes this public appears. Sometimes '' the public" are 
extremely averse to a new tax, and at other times have bestowed their 
approbation upon a new fashion. Now that the public are here one and 
the same aggregate of individuals appears to me extremely doubtful, 
because the grievous tax proposed is a farthing upon a pint of beer, and 
the fashion universally adopted ts a velvet collar to the coat. It is 
evident, from this instance only, that there are two pmbUcs, one of which 
attends to the necessaries, and the other to the luxuries of life. But 
again, the public, although in its etymology, indicating a being of great 
extent, has been, to my knowledge, contained in the small space of a 
cofiee*room, from whence I have known a politician depart, and on visiting 
his patron in power, inform him of what the public said of his lordship's 
measures. On another occasion I have known a projector^ who had 
some grand scheme in agitation, go no farther than tiie distance of three 
or four streets before he returned, quite satisfied that it would take with 
" the public." Nay, I have known an author stop the press, which wbb 
about to finish his work, until he should consult a friend " asi to how the 
public would like it," and yet when the work appeared a few days after- 
ward, the public condemned it. But if I have been puzzled to understand 
who or what the public is, I have been still more at a loss to comprehend 
the meaning of three little words, which apparently are far more intelli- 
gible : all the world. Ask what these mesm, of a «imple-taught man like 
myself, and he will tell you— Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, in- 
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eluding Terra Incognita, &c. or to save himself that trouble, he will hold 
up Guthries' Grammar, and hum the first line of. the old 100th psalm, and 
aver that all the world must mean **.All people that on earth do dw^lL" 
Alas ! what gothic stupidity would such a man display I Sir, I have 
known, in the course of die present winter, all the wor/i inclosed in a «2»Ye 
of rooms not a hundred feet long by twenty-five broad. A little more 
extended, I have seen all the tDorld in a theatre, and I can remember the 
last year; for several weeks all the world went every night to see Tom 
and Jerry. So mighty a thing does aU the xvarld appear in sound, and so 
little a thing is it in reality — nay, it was but the other day all the toorld 
went to hear a certain preacher, and next day all the world witnessed a 
boxing match near Worcester ; so that we have as many worlds as pub- 
lics, and a very good treatise might be written on the plurality of such xoorlde. 

There is anoUier phrase which comes near this, and perhaps originally 
was the same, I mean bvbr-s body. Every' body, though as undefinable 
and invisible as the former, has great power and influence, and what he 
says must be true ; yet, like the former, so various are every bock/'s em- 
ployments, that it is not easy to conceive what he is, unless he be a 
universal genius and can assume the gentleman, and the clown, the man 
of learning, and the ignoramus at pleasure* Sometimes every body g<ies 
out of town, and yet, if there be any exhibition in town we find every body 
there in the twinkling of an eye. This moment every body is in the pstfk, 
and the next every body is on the Steyne at Brighton. Such locomotive 
powers are wonderful. Not less the curiosity with which he prys into 
the secrets of families. Some times every body is talking of Miss Jenkin's 
marriage, and at other times e'very body blames Miss Tomkins for parting 
with her maid* Among persons concerned in furnishiug the externals 
of fashion, ei^ery body, of course, must be a. personage of some con- 
sequence. If you consult your tailor or mantua-maker, you are sure to 
have recommended to you what every body wears. But here again is a 
strange exercise of caprice, and the authority of every boify is turned 
against a fashion as quickly as for it. A few nights ago a lady of the 
first quality, declared in public company that she could have ordered such 
a dress, but that her woman dissuaded her, because every body had it. 
To artists, every body must be allowed to have some weight. A gen- 
tleman sits for his picture, it is brought home, shewn to half a do2en 
friends, and immediately every body says it is a great likeness. On the 
markets, likewise, every body has a great influence, and my butcher made 
an apology for an extraordinary charge for a particular joint, because 
every body ran upon ity which appeared to me the more remarkable, be- 
cause I had been told not an hour before, by an eminent banker, that 
every body was distressed for want of money. This is one of those con- 
tradictions which perplex me much, and you will suppose I am not greatly 
relieved by hearing that every body complains of the scarcity of provisions, 
while my physician tells me that every body eats too much. 

Now, Sir, repeated experience has convinced me, that if the PubUc-^ 
all the world-^and every body^ are to be taken in their literal meaning, one 
of two things must follow, either that I am oflen concerned in matters 
which never entered into my thoughts^ or that I am a kind of nonentity, 
making no portion, either of the public — all the world — or every body; but 
I trust the resolving of these paradoxes to your more able correspondents, 
who, I hope, will be able to shew whether, in most cases, every body is 
.^ven so much as — Any Body, 
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Ati]iEA8,.oR THB Li^B AiTB OpiiTibirft OF A SorBREteA* Written' 
by Himself. 12mo, G.Wjghtman. 

In this' age, which. has been, productive of so many royal authors, it 
is probable thatjsome, into whose hands this book may fs^ll, will take it 
up with eagerness, expecting it to be. the work of a. mighty mop^rcfa, 
perhaps a member of the holy aliianoe. If. such are nustakea^ it is not a 
necessary consequence that they must be disappointed* The scfyereign 
is not a prince, but the legal representative of twenty shillings ; {in4 if he 
does not treat of the feite of empires, nor expose the secrets of cabinets, 
he makes many shrewd remarks, and supplies amusement combined with 
inntraction, whilst relating '* the life, character, and behaviour/' of those, 
amongst whom he circulates. 

The connexion subsisting betw^en.^e sueoeAsire owners of c^ piece- 
of money, ia so slight, that it must exclude any thing like a plot, whose 
intricacies are to be unravelled. A succession of events, qui^e independent 
of cteich other, and frequently of a sort to have eluded the obseryation of 
every less privileged spectator, is the only kind of narrative *tha,t could, 
be prddifced under such circumstances. . Siicli is. the natural of th^ work 
before us^ which is strictly moral, and carefully r^r^ssos bad apd tncul-. 
cates good principles. 

We may take our extracts from almost any part of such a book. For the 
first we wUl present the picture of a wealthy tradesman, long habituated 
to gaming, but whose heart has not lost all the kindlier feelings of nature, 
returning home at a late hour from one of those sinks of perdition, so 
fitly called hells, he found a poor >7oman sitting on some steps near his 
own door, whose weeping infant loudly proclaimed its own and paresit's 
wants. Moved at their distresses, he gave her a piece of money, and 
direqted her to a neighbouring public house, where she might obtain 
protectioii for the night. On her arrival there, she found the piece whic^ 
she had supposed a shilling, to be a sovereign. Though poor, she was 
honest, and resolved to suffer rather than avail herself of the mistake of 
her benefactor. Her integrity pjrocured her the charitable assistanqe> of 
the landlady, and permission to sit by the fire with her bahy till mornings 
when she went to the house where she had seen Mr. Gizzard enter. 
As;hemade his appearance in his working dress, he was so much altered 
by it, that she did iiot recollect him, but addressed him in broad Scotch — 

'' I'll bis muckle obleeged til you. Sir, and you'll tell the gentleman of tbe 
faooae I'se want a word wi' him.*' 

'* Well, my good woman, lam the owner of tlie house/' .. ; ■ : 

*' O, ma conscience ! that canna be fac, Sir: the gentleman who cam tQ -at 
this door lat yester-night, had on a braw blue coat, and buttons as bright. as 
gold, and you have on a blue gingham frock and white brat.*? 

'* Well, well, notwithstanding that, I am tbe identical person ; so what have 
you got to say?" 

** Oiily, Sir, that yon should be more carcfu'o* your siller ; for when yoain. 
your gudeness intended to gie me a slielling, ye mad a mistak, ye ke», and gied 
me a bit gold ; and if ye will exchange it for a shilling now,; Tse be . muckle 
obleeged til you. Sir! Whisft, whist^ my bonnie Charlie ! what are ye greeting 
for., bairn ?". . .... 

Jeremiah drew the back of his hand across his eyes, as she offered him the coin, 
my metallic body, oh which he bad engraved, with .the point of a penknife, the 
figure of a pigeon, fur poulterers never deal \n doves. On seeing ilris' token, he 
saidy ^ Xiittle did I think, when 1 amused m^'self with sketching this dove> that 
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itlvoiild SO qoidEly have come htxk to me after I had parted from it. Bnt I 
shall rcgacd it as a happy omeo, a harbiog^r of peace f^nd comfort to my heart*^. 

Gentle reader^ if ever you should meet with Uiis piece of money, with the 
-figure of a dove engraven upon the face of it, consider it as the habitation of the 
spirit who now addresses, yoo. There is no deed performed by the person into 
whose possesion I may come, about which I feel indifferent. Let it, therefore, 
be a part of your solicitude to employ me ari^ht^ lest I hereafter publish some 
cirenmstances that will not redound to your honour. In my frequent and rapid 
passage from the hands of one person into those of another, i^has been my lot 
to note the greedy gaze of the miser, fixed upon me with an earnestness which 
has made me shudder, lest i should have been seieed and immured for agei 
in^bis coffers. When the gloating eye of the libidinous has been riyetted upon 
me, I have felt a sense of disgust lest even his touch should have contaminated 
the putity of my nature, and left a yicions tarnish behind. With grief I have, 
observed the careless glance of the giddy and thoughtless, as it passed qulqkly 
over my surface : I haye pitied them, and trembled lest I might unwillingly 
become one of the excitements or instruments of leading them into error. I 
have also seen the gladdened eye of benevolence beaming fiill of joy upon me, 
while I was bestowed for the relief of tiie wretched. I have seen the mild and' 
gentle eye of Christian charity, '* moistened with pity's dew," as I was silently 
given to the unfortunate ; and as the withered hand of the poor suppliant has 
been tremblingly extended to accept me, the receiver has almost fainted with 
ecstacy on beholding me as a stranger, yet not unwelcome ; and f rejoiced in 
spirit at being the medium of such exquisite gratification between donor and 
receiver. 

This digression being finished, I now proceed with the narrative. When 
the honest creature had presented me to Mr. Giasard, and he had recognized 
his own handy work upon me, he said : 

" Indeed, my good woman, you shall not go unrewarded, for your honesty 
surprises me." 

** Gude guide us ! Is there ony thing surprising in honesty? I want naething 
but tiie shelling; sae if yon*ll please to gie it me. Sir, FU be wee! enough re- 
warded." 

*f Sit down, sit down ; and let me have a little conversation with yon. 
Come, be candid, and tell me your story. I am anxious to know your history, 
and what brought you to London ; for by your discourse you cannot have been 
long from the north.'' 

^ 'Deedf Sir, I have been a gude bit in England ; but somehow or anither 
the broad Scotch sticks to the roof o' my mouth, and I maun tell my ane story 
in my ane mither tongue. 

*'Yoa maun ken, then. Sir, I was yance a servant-lassie in Edinbro', and about 
tan years agone I war married upon my Sandie, who was a soger, and, when 
we became acquaint, was quartered in the Pierce Hill Barracks at Porto Bello. 
He was as bra' a lad as ony ye'll see in a simmer's day, and was sent wf his 
regiment to Spain; but tii«y would ^ na let me g^ngwi'him, you see. So I 
went awa hame to my mither, and bided there till Sandie cam back, ' She was 
a pair frail body, and stayed at Kingbom. It has lately pleased tiie Lord to 
tak'hertobimseh 

•' 1 went down to see my aged parent in her last illnese ; I gied her a decent 
burial; and came up to join Sandie at the barracks at Rnmford; But, awecl 
awa! I thought I war nae to hand nor to bind, when 1 find be war dead, and 
buried twa days before I arrived. His camrades tauld me, he war nae hinisel 
for days thegither, and he did naething but rave for his Jeannie baith night and 
day. When I heard this, I thought I would hae gane distract a' thegither; 'fbt 
I fonded if I could hae nursed him mysel, I -might hae saved his life-^puif 
dear Sandie! You dinna ken. Sir, yon canna imagine what a tinder heart he 
had, tiiough he war a soger : and moay a bludy battle had he been in beside 
Waterloo; and the tear would start in his botmy blue een, wlien he wad tell 
me o' the sufferings of the wounded and the dying. And my heart is ready to 
'brak when I iMnk I war nae wi* him in his last moments, puir fellow! O, 
Skf yoiimftuo (bb6«ie niy sdbbing sae; bnt ^e (finna ken vrhat it is to Yoiie'the 
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lad you loo sae weel ! Bat the Lord's will be done I we maiina repiue. He's 
^oe til a better place. 

*' I liae twa cbilder, ye ken, and my eldest sod, wbo is named after his father, 
war wi' him when he died ; and the pair callant has scarcely lifted op his head 
sin. He war an ailing bairn, a stanted, wee bit body, amaist nine year anld ; 
but he's an anld farrant chiel, and a tinder-hearted laddie^ like bis father. I 
left him at the Spread Eagle i' Romford ; bat he'll iarn nae gade there. 

^' I war going yestreen to ca* upon Mistress Euphemia Mac Alister, wbo is 
housekeeper's servant-lassie at the Dutchess of B.'s. Femmy is a discreet 
body ; mayhap ye may ken her. Sir. Her mither's gade sister wa^ first cousin 
to my father's grandmither ; and as we are sae near akin, and united thegither 
by natural blude, I thought she might speak to the dutcbess aboat m j lad 
Sandie. 

'< I see you smile, Sir, at my mention o' the dutcbess; but she has a kind 
bcart for a' the folks, muckle and sma', frae Scotland : the vary beasts o' the 
field, and the birds o' the air, wull come at her bidding, and feed out o' her ain 
hand as she walks through the policy o' the palace o' D. And when ony o' the 
pair folk dee in her neighbourhood, this noble lady will be at their bedside 
her ainscl, and do a' she can to soften the pangs of afiSiction at that awsome 
moment. She has the blessings o' the puir whareyer she gaes ; and her gade 
deeds will live in their breasts lang after she is gane to heaven. 

*' Weel, weel, as I war saying, Sir, I had walked mony a mile upon the 
broad stanes till my feet began to blister. I conld na mak mysel weel under- 
stood, and I lost my road. I war unpo weary, and felt mysci iatnt and 
overcome ; and 1 sat mysel down on the stair and fell asleep ; but the greeting 
o' the bairn wakened me. E was heart-sick and very de8|Ruring-iike ; bat tis 
wrong to despair,-^for the Lord befriended me in his mercy: I met wi' yon, 
Sir, — and that's the whale o' Jeannie Mackenzie's waeful story, you ken." 

" I believe every word of it to be true, Mrs. Mackenzie," said Jeremiah ; " if 
you'll send for your son Sandie, I'll take him into m^ service, and if he turn out 
well, I'll make a man of him." 

''The Lord will reward you^ Sir! I'se be bound my Sandie will never dis- 
grace his mother." 

** Well, instead of this sovereign, for which I have some regard, take that 
Five Pound Note, and after you have bad your breakfast, my man William 
shall go and seek a lodging tor you in the neighbourhood. When your son 
arrives, you shall assist him in his duties. I'll employ you both, and allow you 
so much a week for his education ; for it is a pity that he should be parted 
from so good a mother. Neither you nor your children shall ever want a 
shilling whilst you deserve one. Step down into my kitchen, where my servants 
will give you and your Charlie your breakfast. — So good morning to you Mrs. 
Mackenzie !" 

Jeannie Mackenzie lifted up her eyes and hands in astonishment and thank- 
fulness to God, who provides for the widow and the fatherless ; and Mr. 
Jeremiah Gizzard went to his avocations with greater satisfaction than he ever 
experienced in winning the odd trick. From that day he ceased to derive any 
amusement from games of chance, and never afterward would engage in play 
to gratify the best friend with whom he associated. He foupd such exquisite 
and superlative gratification in acts of beneficence, that he resolved to devote 
a great portion of his property to charitable purposes. 

Perhaps we have already presented our readers with a sufficient speci- 
men of the author's style and manner ; but the anecdote of Sir Osmyn 
Morlaud (we believe founded in fact) is so honourable and consonant to 
the British military character, that we cannot forbear extracting it : 

Sir Osmyn had fainted on falling from his horse, and he had lain a long time 
insensible, till the blood from his wounds had coagulated and ceased to flow. 
The moon shone with splendour at intervals during the night ; and the first 
moment when he again became conscious of existence, his thirst was intolerable, 
uM he felt as if his vitals were burning coals within him. On casting his eyes 
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aroirad, lie saw, at a little distance, a jonngmoman kneefing by the sid<i of a 
iroiiiided soldier, afid applying a canteen to his month : he called ont as load as 
bis l^ifiihess would allow,—'* For the love of God, spare me a single drop of 
water!" ^'he soldier made a motion with bis band, and the woman immediately 
hastened to ^r Osmyn, and Kfted the liquid to his paYohed lips, and it operated 
as a renovating cordial to his exhausted frame. 

Tfiis fem^de was young and handsome, though then pal^ and in tears, she had 
an infaftit about fourteen months old, who was strapped like a knapsack upon 
her liack. Her husband was a serjeant, and she had followed him from Brns* 
sels, to the field of battle. From the report of one of his comrades, who saw 
bim fall during one of the many charges of that fearful day, she found out the 
spot where he lay, had staunched his wounds, and was then administering to 
his comfort as well as she was able. She covered Sir Osmyn with a military 
cloak, and placed a great coat under his head for a pillow : but he would not 
attempt to stir for fear of opening his wounds afresh ; and he was so much re- 
vived by the refreshing liquid, with which she frequently supplied bim, as to be 
determined to wait patiently till daylight, when he knew parties would be seni 
ont to the assistance of the wounded, and to bury the dead. The woman made 
every possible signal to attract attention, and the morning had scarcely dawned, 
before a party of men arrived upon that part of the field, and with the utmost 
expedition constructed a sort of litter, in which they intended to bear away Sir 
Osmyn on their shoulders. They were about to place the serjeant in a common 
cart with many others, who were in the same' pitiable condition, when the 
poor man entreated them to *' let him alone, for the jolting of the vehicle 
would certainly kill him, and be could but die where he ^as.'' On bear- 
ing this. Sir Osmyn assumed his right to command, and desired the men to 
place the seijeant on the same litter with himself: for he declared that he 
should be carried with himself, and should be lodged in the same apartment 
.whjch he was to occupy, that he might see bim furnished with propeif and com- 
fortable attendance. 

The poor Serjeant lived only a few days; a locked jaw took place, and he ex- 
pired in the arms of his faithful and affectionate wife. These are the scenes in 
which the patience, the fidelity, and. the heroism of woman are tried to the 
ntmost, and seldom are they found to be defective. 

After her husband's death, she threw herself on his body in speechless agony 
for some minutes ; then, starting up and clasping lier infant in her arms, she 
dropped down on her knees by the bed side, and with streaming eyes cast a 
look of humble piety to heaven, while she exclaimed, — ** God's will be done! 
1 must still live lor my child." 

She had never been in bed since the day of the battle, but had watched alter- 
nately her husband and Sir Osmyn, the latter of whom, after the death of her 
husband, requested her to take some rest. But the next morning she was 
again in attendance upon him, and begged that she might be allowed to mi- 
nister to his wants, till he should no longer require a nurse ; and she did not 
leave hiin night or day for a week, whilst he remained in the delirium of a fever 
without hopes of recovery. When he approached to something like a state of 
convalescence, this faithful creature, overcome with sorrow, fatigue, and anx- 
iety, sickened and fell into a nervous fever, which appeared slow in its progress 
at first; but soon took a decided and fatal turn. 

Sir Osmyn felt the utmost anxiety respecting her fate : after an absence of 
some days she sent to request to see him. The first visit which his strength 
allowed him to make, was to her lodgings, where he found her languid and weak, 
with her little smiling boy reclining by her side. She stretched out her feeble 
hand to him, and grasped his with a faint pressure: ** Pray, pardon me. Sir," 
said she, '* but I could not die satisfied without seeing you-^my child!*' 

" I will be a fkther to your chlld,'^ said Sir Osmyn, and he snatched the boy 
into his arms and kissed bim with eagerness. 

** Thank God I then I have no longer any vrish to live." 

" O yes, you must not talk of dying. Be comforted ; you will yet revive." 

'' No, I know it cannot be ! but since my child will not be lost, I die in peace. 
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—•God blesB yoo, Sir ! Be,l>e a fother to my helpless"— &«ft«, she would imye 
said, bather maternal feelings were too poignant for her stren^h ; she fell back 
with exhaustion* and spoke no more. The scene was too much for the shat- 
tered nerves of Sir Osmyn, weak as. he was : he felt a choaking in fais throat, 
amounting almost to suffocation, as he hastily withdrew to bis own apartment 

The next morning, he was told that this excellent woman had breathod her 
last, daring the night. He caused her. to be buried by the side of her husband, 
littended the funeral as chief mourner, with the orphan in his arms, and shed 
tearsof manly sorrow over her grave. He hired a nurse for the infant, and 
brought them both over to England as soon as he was able to , travel ; and the 
child is now under this woman's care at Hampstead. He has bad him christened 
Osmyn Tomkins, which was the name of the serjeant. Sir Oraiyn's prot^ is 
a^ne blooming little fellow, and he intends to train him up for the army. The 
good baronet says, he does not think impossible for. him ever to feel for a child 
of his own a stronger attachment, than that which he indulges towards this 
orphan boy ; for he considers that the mother of tiie child, not only saved his 
life, but sacrificed her own by her assiduous attentions. 



ORBOOBIO LBTI« 



Grxgorio Lett, an Italian writer, came to England soon after the 
Restoration. Charles II. seeing him at his levee one day, said, ^* Led, I 
hear you are writing the history of my court." To this Leti answered: 
" Sire, I am collecting materials for such a work.*' " Take care,*' said 
the King, " that your history does not give offence," " Sire," replied Leti, 
*^ I will do what I can ; but if a man wer^ as wise as Solomon, he would hardly 
be able to avoid giving some offence." " Why then,'' retorted Charles, " be 
as wise as Solomon ; write proverbs and let history alone." Leti, however, 
did not take this advice. The history appeared under the title of " Tea- 
tro Britannico," and the author was ordered to quit the kingdom. This 
fanciful writer composed. The life of Sextus V. ; The Life of Charles V. ; 
The Life of Queen Elizabeth; History of Oliver Cromwell ; The History 
of Geneva ; History of the Cardinals. These histories are nothing more 
than amusing romances. The celebrated Le Clerc married the daughter 
i^Leti. 



TERZETTO. 

Grey twilight from her shadowy hill 

Discolours nature's vernal bloom, . 

And sheds on grove, and stream, and riD, 

One placid tint of deepening gloom. 

The sailor sighs 'mid shoreless seas, 

Touch'd by the thoughts of friends afar, 

As fann'd by ocean's flowing breeze. 

He gazes on the western stiur. 

The wanderer hears in pensive dream 

The accents of the last farewell ; 

As passing by the monntain stream , 

He listens (o the evening bell. . 
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Tuft Odes of Akacreov 07 Tbob. Traiidlated by William Richaid- 
8on, Esq. ; with Notes, 12mo. G. and B. W. Whitteker, 1824. 

Again the Odes of Anacreon appear in English, — of Anacreon, the 
sprightly bard of Teos, whose voluptuous muse delighted to reyel in 
scenes of pleasurable enchantment, slightly fettered by the iambic an^ 
trochaic measures of that beautiful and expressive language, which as- 
sisted, rather than restrained, her excursions. An easy, faithful, yet 
spirited translation of Anacreon, is, as €very classical scholar well knows, 
no easy task. Fawkes has rendered some of the odes with sufficient 
accuracy, and with an easy elegance, but has failed in giving due effect 
to the spirited original. The talents of Moore, who was fully competent 
to do justice to the Greek author, are too well known to be commented 
on by us. Mr. Richardson has pursued the same arduous path, and his 
version is concise, and possesses considerable elegance. The notes are 
descriptive and judicious, and evidently the production of one who has 
critically considered and appreciated the merits of his author. What those 
merits are may be knovm from Rapin, who observes, that <' the Odes of 
Anacreon are flowers, beauties, and perpetual graces ; it is familiar to him 
to write what is natural, and to the life ; having an air so delicate, so 
easy, and so graceful, Uiat, amongst all the ancients, there . is nothing - 
comparable to him : he flows soft and easy, every where diffusing the joy 
and indolence of his mind through his verse, and tuning his harp to the 
temper of his soul." 

Mr. Richardson has observed, that the lines in Ode 24, 

Oh ! then dismiss me, grievous care; 
Spread thy broad pioions to the air; 
For thou bast not to do with me, 
The son of mirth and revelry : 

have evidently been the foundation of the well-known song, ^' Begone, 
dull care/' &c.,.the Greek being — 0( Uv k<ri trot rt K^rfwl; i. e. there is 
no common concern between me and thee, icocvov, &c. being understood* 
Ode II. on Women, besides the usual versions of Anacreon, has raised 
a host of translator and imitators. The following is the version of Mr. 
Richardson : 

ODE II. ON WOMEN. 

Nature to bulls hath g^Ven horns, 

The horse the circling hoof adorns ; 

Fleetness of foot she gave the hare ; 

To lions, teeth, and eyes that glare ; 

To fish ordained the liquid seas ; 

Birds wing the firmament at ease. 

Courage she gave t* imperial man : 

What, then, throughout her mighty plan 

For women had she left to give? 

Why, beauty !— it will more achieve 

Than shields, than spears, or swords, or fires. 

Or all the arms which man requires ; 

At beauty's shrine resistance flies — 

She all subdues beneath the skies. 
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But what shall we say to Ode XXVIII. — Are ^forfHu^v apiorc, 

Best of painters, shew thy art. 
Draw the mistress of my heart. 

Of this Ode, which is so exquisitely beautiful in the Greek metre, the 
following extract from this translator's version, affords a favourable 
specimen : 

Come, master of the art divine! 
Delineate tbo9 the glowing^ line ; 
O, master of the Rhodian art. 
Thy peerless genius here impart ; 
Paint thou, as 1 describe my feir,- - 
My blooming maid demands thy care. 
First let her jetty ringlets flow 
In sweet suflNision round her brow ; 
Let them exhale the ricfa perfume, 
If so tby pencil can presume ; 
Then paint her ivVy forehead so, 
And shade her cheeks' celestial glow 
Beneath her silken, sable tresses, 
That love may revel in caresses, &c. 

Ode LII. " On the Wine Press," has the following^ beautiful Hnes: 

Sweet to the swain at early morn, 
Who wanders, near the glist'ning thorn ; 
The op'nlng rose->bud, set in dew, 
Arrests his course, and cliarms his view ; 
His fostVing hand will gently move, 
And lightly raise the flower of love. 



CAMBY5ES, 

Cambtses was a king of Persia, and the son of Cyrus the Great, 
He conquered Egypt, and was so offended at the superstition of the 
Egyptians, that he killed their god Apis, and plundered their temples. 
When he wished to take Pelusium, he placed at the head of his army 
a number of cats and dogs; and the Egyptians refusing, in the attempt 
to defend themselves, to kill animals which they reverenced as divinities, 
became an easy prey to the enemy. Cambyses afterward sent an army 
of 50,000 men to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and he resolved 
to attack the Carthaginians and .Ethiopians. He killed his brother 
Smerdis from mere suspicion, and flayed alive a partial ju^ge, whose skin 
he nailed on the judgment seat, and appointed his son to succeed him, 
telling him to remember where he sat. He died of a small wound which 
he had given himself with his sword, as he mounted oi^. horseback ; and 
the Egyptians observed that it was the same place oa which he had 
wounded their god Apis, and thait therefore he was visited by the hands 
of the gods. His death happened 521 years before Christ. He left no 
issue to succeed him, and his throne was usurped by the magi, and soon 
after ascended by Darius. — Herodot, Justin, 
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THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS.— VAULT AT BORDEAUX. 

Thb receptacles for the dead, prepared by the caiv and industry of our 
pious ancestors, may well arrest our attention. The muraiBies of ^Igypt, 
embalmed for many ages, present a solemn but a useful lesson to the 
mind. To contemplate the remains of a princess of the bouse of Pharac^, 
while it carries us back to the most remote anloquity, and conjures up to 
us the shades of ancient Egypt, << Parent of arts and arms," wiU alio 
furnish the understanding with a proper impression of the fallacy of 
earthly grandeur, and the instability of human pursuits. . These reflec- 
tions^ apparently so trite, so often repeated, and so usually disregarded, 
may yet have their weight, aad exert their influence, at due times and 
seascms;. At no time does tiie human heart feel this influence more 
forcibly, than at the sight of the frail relics of mortality, preserved in 
charnel-houses or Catacombs, the retiring rooms of death. In England 
these collections are not so frequent. The French nation, greatly to their 
honour^ and with a true classical taste, have preserved the remains of 
their ancestors for a succession of 9^$. '' The Caveau of the tower of 
the church of St, Michael at Bordeaux, contains*' says a recent intelligent 
traveller, ^'eighty-fcHir remains of human forms in a state of curious pre- 
servation. They are not embalmed ; they are not enclosed in cases ; 
they are not even inhumed ; but they are arranged all round the cave 
against the wall, and &re supported in a gentle inclined position, merely 
by the natural limbs which are knit together with surprising facility* 
Some of them, as recorded by tradition, wer^ 500 years old, none of 
them less than 150. They seem to have owed their preservation to th« 
peculiar nature of the spot where they were deposited, and not to any 
auxiliary means whatever. They furnish an appalling scene ; but it is 
one also which, if properly viewed, can scarcely fail to produce a useful 
efiect. Tke impression whick it makes, after half an hours cmtemplation^ 
can never be forgot J*^ — The Catacombs of Paris, for their singular construe- 
tioa, and for moral purposes, well deserve the attention of the curious 
stranger; They were originally formed from the stone quarries, which 
undermine Paris to a vast extent, and the collection was first made in 
the year 1786, when the bones found in the cemetery of the Innocents, 
and those in other religious houses that were suppressed, were brought 
hither, when the place was consecrated. At that time the bones wer^ 
thrown in promiscuously through an aperture; but in 1311 the arrange- 
ment of them was undertaken by M. Hericart de Thury. An open 
staircase in the vicinity of the buildings in the barrier (TEnfer, on thiQ 
west side of the road to Orleans^ leads to these abodes of death ;: it de- 
scends ninety feet. On entrance, the stranger is struck with the 
appalling inscription on one side of Arretez mortals ! C'est V Empire de 
la mortf while on the other he beholds Has ultra ffietas requiescunt^ beatam 
spem expectantes* '< Beyond these posts they rest, in a blessed expecta- 
tation." The interior of these vaults presents a curious and awful spec- 
tacle. Long galleries and rooms present themselves in every dkection, 
ornamented by bones, laid in geometrical order. Squares, parallelograms^ 
and rhomboids are disposed at due distances, and altars appear oi cross- 
bones, and skulls, piled together. Walts are alsp erected^ some sixteen 
feet deep and ten high, arranged most curiously in rows of bones, with 
idl the neatness of mason work ; rows of sculls forming the intersections. 
Bodies, in number, equal to four times the population of Paris, are here 
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deposited. As thav decay, tliey axe closed up in vaults with mouuments, 
and cleanliness and neatness of arrangement are every where observed. 
In another part there is a collection of deformed skulls abd fractured 
limbs ; and at the extremity of these vaults of death, there is a well of 
pure water, which contains fish of the trout species, that sport undisturbed 
by the remains of myriads of former lords of the creation. The moral 
lesson which this interesting spectacle reads to every mind, is sufficiendy 
obvious and forcible. A recent observer of the Catacombs impressively 
remarks — " Who can view with indifference the assemblage of so many 
ages, as powerless and inanimate, as he himself will one day be. It is 
there that the true difierence between life and death may be seen ; it is 
there that man may be convinced how unimportant an object he is in the 
creation ; and it is there that he may learn that his years are but as units, 
in the record of time." ' ^ 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris. — A mummy has recently arrived at Bruges,taken from one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. It appears to be that of a princess of the race of Pha- 
raoh, who probably died about 3700 years ago. It is still in the case 
which contained it in the pyramid. The cover represents a female of 
iBZtraordinary stature, in the Egyptian costume; The colours are vivid, 
and in good preservation. The same case also contained an embalmed 
cat— whose attendance mdicates the high rank of the personage em- 
balmed. 

There has lately appeared a Poem by a Mr. Favry, called " Cdedo- 
me,'- ou^^La guerre Nationak** The Editor of the Constitutionel, in review- 
ing it, expresses his surprise that the author did not fix upon some event 
in t|ie history of his own country to commemorate, rather than a foreign one. 
One of our young poets, M. Victor Hugo,' has published a volume of 
Odes, some of which are well written, ^ut he seems to have an excessive 
fondne{S(s for strange words and phrases. 

Sgricci, the Italian improvisatore, is to improvise publicly in a few 
evenings, a tragedy in five acts ; and M.Eugene de Pradel, a young poet, 
will, it is said, iniprovise a tragedy in five acts first, and directly after- 
ward an opera in three acts. 

Young Lyst has given his first public concert at the Italian Theatre, 
which was crowded with spectators: the talent of this young lad is 
astonishing, and all the professors are delightied with him. He is only 
twelve years old, but his execution and composition are thought to surpass 
that of the greatest masters of the age. 

M. Siennet, author of the tragedy of Cloris^ and of some few other 
poems, has recently published a work called *' Trois Dialogues des morts^* 
€t «' trok Epitres:' 

Count Platoff, a rich Russian senator, and a great patron of the arts, 
has just published an account of a journey in some parts of France, 

RoMB^ — ^The Chevalier TambrOni died last month; he was born, at 
Bologna, and had been for some years intended for a place at the impe- 
rial picture gallery, at Vienna; but never received the decree of his 
appointment. The last summer, he discovered the ancient city of Bovilla. 
llie Giornale Jccadico loses, by his death, one of its chief contributois. 

S. Salmanli has been invited to Dresden, for the purpose of cleaning 
the finest paintings in the gallery, which stand much in need of it. It is 
said, thai he is to leave Rome early in the spring. 
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THE HOLLOW OAK — THE HAUNT OF DEMONS. 
fA Welsh LegendJ 

Who has not heard of the renowned Sir Owen Glyndfor^ the son of Gryf" 
fydd Fychan, by the lady Elena, of royal blood ? She was eldest dang^h- 
ter of Thomas ap Llewelyn ap Owen, by his wife Elinor Goch, or Elivffir 
the red, daughter and heiress to Catherine, one of the daughters of Lle^ 
welyn last prince of Wales, and wife to Philip ap Ivor of Iscoed. And 
who hasi not heard how, on the night of his nativity, his father's horses were 
found standing in the stables up to their bellies in blood ; and how the 
deathless bard Jolo Goch was wont to sing of a glorious star which ap-» 
peared in the firmament, to mark the g^reat deeds w Glyndwrf 

The aforenamed bard, with others of his ordefr, was invited by Sir Owen 
to make a sanctuary of 5ycAarM, the seat of that hospitable knight : and 
well was it for him that he courted the favour "ofJb/o and his companions 
in minstrelsy. For they celebrated the glories of Sycharth, the castle and 
seat of the chieftain ; and full well did they sing of the grandeur of its 
apartments, and the thickness of its walls, and its towers, and ita battle- 
ments. But for Jolo, who could know at this day that it had a gate-house 
without, and that it was surrounded by a moat ; that within it there were 
nine halls, each furnished with a wardrobe filled with the suits of his re- 
tainers : that on a verdant bank near to the castle there stood a house all 
made of wood, supported on posts, and covered with tiles, containing four 
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apartments, and each apartment divided into two, for the lodgment and en- 
tertaining of the guests of the said Sir Owen : that ther/e was a church in 
the form of a cross with divers chapels therein, and that, in every chapel 
the relics of saints were kept ? And cheerily Jolo Goch did chant of the 
park, the warren, the pigeon-house, and of the heronry which supplied the 
knight and his noble ff nests with game for the sport of falconry : of the 
mill, the orchard, and the vineyard, and of the fishpond filled with pike and 
gwyniads. Nor did the bard forget the wine, the ale, the braget, and the 
white bread ; nor his good friends the cook and his helpers, the turnspits 
and servmg-men ; nor that the house did need neither porter, nor locks, 
nor bolts, for the doors were always open, and no one could ever hunger 
or thirst in Sjfchartk : neither was he unmindful of the fair lady of the 
house, and her ofispring ; for after that he had tuned his harp in praise of 
Sir Owen J and that which I have just above rehearsed, thus would he 
break forth : 

A Gwraig oiau oV gwragedd, 

Gwynn y myd, o'i Gwin a'i medd. 

Blerch esdur* Llin marchawglyw, 

Urddd, nael, o reiol ryw. 

A'i bkmt, a ddamnt bob ddan 

Kythod t^g o bennaethau!* 

Now ever sinee the reign of England's first Edward, Wales had been 
united unto that kingdom. But the Welsh accounted this a perfect slavery: 
for they wwe forced to receive laws and customs from a conquering nation, 
which they had long contended with for their freedom ; and whatever came 
from theii* conquerors they did look upon with suspicion, and they could not 
love the sained The reign of King Henry the Fourth did begin with a con- 
spiracy, which shewed that the English were not contented with the revo- 
lution which had just before come to pass in their country : and in this reign 
did Sir Owen stir up his brave countrymen to shake off the yoke of their 
oppressors. • He first declared hiff design in the year 1400, white Henry 
waged war against Scotland. The Welsh having such a commander, 
took arms on a sudden, and so firm a hold did Glyndwt obtain on the hearts 
and confidence of his countrymen, that they called him their sovereign, 
and he took upon himself the title of Prince of Wales. The king being at 
that time in SiM>tland, the Earl of Marchy who sojourned at his seat at 
Wigmoret assembled the nobles about him, to oppose Sir Owen : then did 
that valiant chieftain not only guard against the attacks of the English, 
but he advanced to the borders of theu" own country, and defied them to come 
out) and give him battle ; and then the Earl of March seeking to repel him^ 
was routed and taken prisoner. But Gfyn<itrr maintained his daring, and 
<^n did he insult the English, and they durst not oppose him ; and his 
followers became the terror of all who refused to make common cause with 
th^n. Then in t&e year after, Henry entered Wales at the head oi a great 
army, but the Welsh retired to their mountains, and he destroyed the ab- 
bey of Ysirad Fflur in Cardiganshire^ and ravaged the country ; yet was 
-■'*■>'.,.. - , - . - „ . 

• H» wife, the best of wives ! 

Happy am I in her wine and metheglin. 
Eminent woman of a knigbtly family) 
Honourable, beneficent, noble. 
His children come in pairs ; 
A beautiful nwt of chieftains. 
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he obliged to ma&e' a disgraceM retreat^ after his forces had been redoeed 
by fimune and fatigues. 

In the jear 1402, there was seen in the heaveiiB a blazipg star, which 
the hards interpreted as an omen favouraUe to the oanae of Gfyndwr^f 
Much did the conceit thereof renew the spirit of the Welsh people, aad 
the nett success of their chieftain did stren^en their conndenoe, and 
give new rigfoar to their acts. The -Lord Grey was a noble peer and i, 
good frienfl to King Henry. He raised a large army, and encountered 
Glyftd^or on the hanks of the Fymwyf in the county of Mcnigomery ; but 
he was defeated and taken prisoner, and carried by Sir Owen^ fiist bound» 
into the wild fastnesses of the Snowdon Hills ; but the name of the castio 
wherein he was kept I ^ow not. Long did he remain in capdTity, nor 
woulfi he have gained his liberty till he had fully paid the sum of ten thou^ 
fiand marks ; if Henry ^ whose favourite he was, had not pitied his hard ^te, 
mod issued out a special ccmimission, whereby he did empower Sir WUlimm 
de Reoif and others, to treat with Glyndwr and his council, about the 
ransom. It was agreed to pay six thousand marks, on the day of St. Mar«> 
tin then ensuing, and to give as hostages for the paymmit of the residue, 
his eldest sou, and some other persons. Whereuixm he was set at liberty, 
and he and hin tenants enjoyed their rights and possessions without moies^ 
tation« And no nibowt was he set free, than, for the security of him and 
his peopjt^^ he nought to ally himself to Glyndwr ^ and therein he so well 
;»ucQeeded^ that he obtained in marriage Jane^ the third daughter of thf^ 
wfhfy chieftain. 

KoiY Sir Omen had a cousin, named Howel Stle^ Lord of iVonseii, in 
Meirhtteddskire ; and, it is said, that they were bred up ti^ether, and 
that they lived under the same noof, in the time of their boyhood. Yet 
theair dispositions were opposed the <me to the other, and no goad*wi0 did 
ev^r subsist between them* In after life their dislike grew more grievoui^ 
a« their pursuits became more maply. When Glyndwr strove to support 
the wattUig interests of Riohard, Sele hast^ied with his vassals to rally 
rouad the standard of Uie usurper Boliiigbroke, and ever afterward was 
he a firm friend to .tiie house of Laoeaster-^that house which Sir Owen doi- 
te8^d» a«d set at nevght. Whilst the Lord Grey was the foe and prisoner 
of Glyndwr, it seem^ al f ifough Howei Sele would befriend him, but as 
aomi as 1^ fortunes did change for the bettw, and he was at. peace with 
Sir Oweni and married to his daughter, then did Homel Sele turn agai% 
and become his most inveterate enemy. 'Tis said, that the Abbot ^af 
Cymmeri thinking to reconcile these hostile kinsmen, brought them to- 
gether, <aa4, to outward ai^iearance, did compass this gooNl dsMign. 

Nanmett^ the seat of Howel Sele, was situated not far from jDolgelkyu 
The way to it was li^ a steep ascent, of two miles at the least, and all the 
sides of the dingles thereabout, were clad with woods and forests. Among 
the trees of that place, there stands, even at this day,t an oak, venerabk 

* ** And in the iiii yere of-Kyng-e Henrie's reig-ne, ther was a sterre seyn in tlje 
firmament, yt shewed him self thurg^h all the world for di'use tokenynges yt shouTd 
befall Hone after ; the which sterre was named and called by Claryiey 8t§Ua C<k 
•late." — CaxtorCa Cronclig. 

t On the night of the 27th Jnly, 1813, this aged tree fell to the ground j and it 
is remarkable, that the <tlriginal sketch was taken from nature by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare^ Bart, on the previous day. It stood within the kitchen-garden walls of Sir 
Robert William Vaughan, Bart, the present proprietor of Nanneu, by whose an- 
cient and estimable &mily the domain in which the scene of the above tale is laid, 
has long been possessed. 

L2 
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for its antiquity^ and remarkable for its big^esg, and the vaat extent of 
land which its branches spread over; and the trunk thereof is well ni^h 
thirtj feet in girth, and, from the marvellous traciUtions Concerning^ it, it 
is called Dertven Ceubren yr £/fy//-4he Hollow Oak» the haunt of De- 



Above Nanneu is a high rock, whose top is encircled with a dyke of 
kose stones; This had been a British post, and, it may be, the hold of 
some tjnrant, for it was named Moel Orthfwu^ or the Hill of Oppression. 
Now it was in the direcstion of this hill, that Sir Owen and Howel Seie one 
evening walked out. The pale beams- of the moon did shine on the brows 
of the mountains, brightening every crag, and every spot of rising ground ; 
also casting over the valleys a soft light, and leaving the forests in the 
deep gloom of shadiness. Many stars did glitter in the clear sky, and 
might be seen reflected, with the rays of the m6on, in many a lake and 
rii^t, which appeared like molten silver, sprinkled, upon the distant plains 
and valleys. All was still, and the chieftains were too much stricken with 
the scene before them, to break the silence which so well accorded there- 
.with. On the sudden a doe bounded forth they knew not whence, and Sir 
Owen addressing himself to Howel^ who was the best archer of his days, 
said, that there was now a fine mark before him. Then Howel drew an 
arrow,, and fixed it, and bent his bow, and pretending to aim at the deer, 
he hastily turned, and discharged his arrow full at the breast of Glyndwr. 
But Sir Owen was clad in armour, beneath his garments, and so he re- 
ceived no hurt. At this act of treachery he was greatly enraged, and he 
drew his sword ; whereupon Sele threw aside the bow, and drew his. They 
struggled long, and each fought right bravely, and soon was the clashing 
of their swords heard by the followers of Sir Owen, who hastened to the 
spot, and would have carried away Howel Sele. But just then his kins- 
man Chryiffydd ap Chvyn rushed forward with his retinue, and attempted 
a rescue. Fierce was the engagement, and obstinately was it contested: 
and the moon became suddenly overclouded, and the combatants knew not 
•upon whom their deadly blows might descend. Dire was the confusion : 
•for the vassals turned about, and wavered, scarce daring to deal out their 
yengeimce. But the chiefs, goaded on with a furious hate, fought with 
desperation, and each was determined to ri<ttliimself of the other. At 
length, Howel fell. GryjSydd was defeated with much loss of his men : 
and his houses of Berthlwyd and Cejn Cock were soon after reduced to 
ashes. 

■j Howel Sele was never seen more amid the haunts of men, nor was his 
^ body discovered by any. 'Tis said that he lay for a long time welter- 
.ing in his blood, at the foot of the hollow oak; and* that Sir Owen com- 
pelled the Abbot of Cymmer to help, him to raise the mangled corse, and 
place it within the hollow trunk of that same haunted tree. Certain it is, 
•that after, forty years from the time of that deadly struggle, the skeleton 
of' a man whose stature was like unto that of Howel Sele was discovered 
immured thc^rein; but farther I know not. 
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TBB joke; or, strolling PltATERS* 



By happy alcbymy of mind 

They tarn to plflwrare all tbcy fl&d.— ^sREBir. 



Thgbe was, some twenty years ago. 

Belonging to a country show, 

A certain dame, who once, His said. 

Was held for beauty much in dread 

By envious maids, who e*en confess^ it — 

No matter — ^now you*d ne'er have suess'd it j 

For Time, that tyrant o'er old n\ai^. 

Had planted many streaky shades 

Along her brow, in all directions j 

And on hei^ cheek, in numerous sections ; 

Her eye had lost its magic spark. 

Which seeni'd f have left her face V iK dark,- 

Kow she'd had, in her earlier age, 

A strong prediction for the stage. 

And once had cherish'd the idea 

Of lighting the dramatic sphere 

(Which, r faith, a certain way, 

She now might without falsehood say) ; 

But she, alas! like many more. 

Had been mdst scurvily look'd o'er j 

Yet, like a faithful mistress, still 

Stuck to it close though used most ill — 

She was, in fact, a sort of mother. 

Or some such relative or other, 

To what th' opprobrious world declares, 

A company of strolling players j 

And was, indeed, to such a band, 

A most invaluable hand : 

She'd alter, patch, or mend, or make>. 

Cook all their victuals — then partake ! 

Or, were there none, cared nought about it. 

But, quite contented, went withoujt ft. 

But now that I her worth have shewn,, 
Tlie truth tp tell, it must be known. 
She had one fault, the inost denying, 
A strong propensity for lying j 
Indeed, so often did she shew't. 
She almost seem'd to lie by rote : 
And, all her wondrous tales to back,; 
She'd got a most unholy knack 
Of proving every word she'd s^id,. 
By adding—-* Mai/ 1 drop down dea4^ 
Though certain 'tis she had, of late. 
Less willing, p'rhaps, to speak of fate, 
Dropp'd the last word, content to crown 
Her falsehoods withr-** Ma^ J drop down I 

The world ai^peai^, \ know c^ot why. 
To libel strolling players, I 
Don't see the reason they can't be 
As happy, if not more, than we^ 
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For though to them dame Fortune deals 
Less cash, less spleDdour* and less meals. 
Though this I know, I fancy, yet. 
She deals more frolie and more wit<p<- 
This company two wags possessed* 
The life s»d soul of all the rest^ 
And they resolved, ai least to try. 
Whether their wits could not supply 
Some subtle scheme, the which, by playing. 
Might cure her of her impious saying ; 
And if they could-rno harm in trying. 
At the same time repress her lying : — r 

* I have it. Rover,' cries out Dick, 
The readiest knave to plan a trick i 
V . • I have it; come, give here your hand J 

And if shall fail what I have plann'd, 
Let an old woman be my portion. 
By day and — stop, a little caution — 
And Vm mistaken or *twill throttle 
Her strong afFeiction for the bottler 
For, be it known, this worthy dame,--. 
How many at her age the same ! — 
Had got a notion, right or wrong. 
That weakly age ne^ something strongs 
And would involuntalry stop. 
Whene'er she passed a corner shOJ) 5 
But, knowing that good sense forbid it. 
Always most jesolutely hid it; 
But there were times her very eye 
Would prove, it was — • an odious lie.* 

But to the plan— says Dick, ' Just go 

And smug the bottle from below. 

Then run and get it lined within' — 

« With water, Dick ?V-* No, no, with gin i'^ 

But Rover, with overclouding brow. 

Said, turning out his pockets, * How ?'— 

Light hearts are not to be dismayed 

With such a transitory shade 

As want of cash-r-and Dick, although 

He'd not a coin, resolved to go 

And pawn his shirty but what l^e*d yoke 

The means to carry on the joke. 

We all know, often at a dash. 
That ready wit is ready cash; 
Howbeit, Dick was soon retum'd. 
Well pleased with what his wits had eam^d^ 
'Twas soon within the cupboard plaiced. 
And beck to Rover Dick made haste; 
Who, with the rest, was tjien rehearsing, 
Or in dramatic terms conversing 
Upon the stage. Now entet'd Dick, 
And f^i^ing, on a sudden, sick. 
He cries, • Dame» Flora, prithee go, 
An& in the'cupboard, where, youlcnow. 
You'll find the bottle ; — go, make haste j ' 
And mind you do not stop to taste ;' — 
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* I stop !' she cried, with half a frown^ 

* No, if I do— may I drop down.' 

She went, and much his comiades staie» 

And wonder how that Dick should e*er 

Become so soft as thus to trust 

Her not to taste 5 — ^they knew she mtist ! 

But Dick to Rover loitered near. 

And whispered softly in his ear^ 

Who with alacrity withdrew ; 

Cries Dick, ' Now mind ; you knoiw your cue.* 

Flora retiim'd, and gave to Dick, 

Whose solemn looks belied the trick. 

The ISbttle j which, the truth to say. 

Had been half emptied by the way ; 

He took it, and before her sight. 

Holding it between the light. 

Exclaimed, • Why surely there 's not b«re 

Half what I left ; now dame I fear 

That you-^' • Me ! I drink it ? no, may^* 

But Dick repressed her ardour—* Stay ; 

You, Flora, I Ve observed of late. 

Oft in a most unproper state. 

For women of your years and senses 

In an a serious ofienco; 

But now full resolute am I« 

Unless you solemnly deny 

The fact ; and not by worda alone^ 

But let the truth your actions own j 

That you and I must quickly parts 

Come, lay your hand upon your heart. 

And swescr yoii *re guilfless of the sin. 

Of drinking any of this gin/ 

She was contents-commenced her strain--^ 

And thus, anon, concludes* by saying 

S^ this time Dick had edeed her o*er 
e centre of a large tr^ aoor), 

* If in my way to taste 1 stopped. 

Mat/ I drop aown /'—-and down she dropped} 

All was explained ; and laughter rung 
The walls, o*er whkh care lately hung: 
But dame was in a wretched state, 
Believing it the work of Fate ; 
And from that moment dropp'd^ so thinkingt 
Her saying, lyingt and her drinking ! 



A FEATHER IN HIS CAP* 

It wa» customaiy among the ancient warrioro to honour such of their 
folbwers as distinguished themselves in battle, by presenting them with ^ 
feather, to place in the cap they wore when not in armour; and no one was 
jOlowed that privilege who had not, at least, killed his wan. In memoiy 
of this old comj^iment, we still say, when any person has effocted a laoi*- 
torious action, that it will be a feather in his csp4 
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THE CONTENTED VETERAN. 
A Travelling Companion. 

I RESOLVED, a few years since, to amuse myself with a tour throug^h 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, that seat of manufactures, which contri- 
butes so largely to our domestic comfort, and the support of our foreign 
commerce. I had letters of introduction to several respectable families 
residing at different places on my proposed route. I had heard much of 
the hospitality of this part of the kingdom, a^d entertained no doubt but 
that the liberality of their sentiments kept pace with the hospitality of 
their tables ; and that practical accommodation to the wishes and desires 
of the guest, would be found strictly to accord with the kindness of the 
host. I took the mail to York, where I found one friend absent ; another^ 
whom I had formerly met at a bathing-place, and who had invited me, if 
ever I came to York, to make his house my home, no sooner saw me, than 
eagerly running up to me, he in(|uired, at what inn I had taken up my 
quarters? I replied, at the Falcon, in Micklegate, " Ah," replied he, 
" good house. I'll come down after dinner, and take a glass of wine with 
you." So saying, he brushed off. He had left the Minster to my enjoy- 
ment, and as I had only niy own taste to consult, I spent my time in sur- 
veying that beautiful fabric. The walls, the castle, and the new walks, 
engaged and gratified my attention, nor did my hathing-place friend for- 
get to spend his evening in my service, and regret that he was obliged to 
leave York betimes the ensuing morning. I had no business to keep me 
there, and proceeded without delay to Leeds, where I found my letters of 
introduction procure mea receptiou of the heartiest kind. It seemed as 
if every one kept open Hpuse there ; every table appeared to have a spare 
knife and fork for the stranger ; ?md if 1 had had occasion to feel chagrin 
Ht the conduct of one infaabitaiit of York, it sec^ned as if all Leeds had 
united to counteract the impression I might have felt linder it. 

I had no hesitation in expressing my wish to see one of their extensive 
inanufactories. The effect of thi^s resembled an electric shock. Silence 
seized the whole company — they looked ?it each other, as if I had com- 
mitted the most atrocious breach of decorum ; at length one recovering 
himself, replied in an under tone, scarjcely louder thau a whisper, ** I 
doubt, — 1 am afraid, — I think it will be impossible." Another replied. 
" I never heard of any one being admitted." — s" I have known," observed 
a third, " I have known M — :— these dozen years, b^t if I were to ask 
him, I should only be refused."—" And 1," said a fourth, " am particu-» 

larly iiitimate with the yOung G , but I never could gain admissioii 

beyond" the counting-house," In short, 1 found that the Leeds people 
were as jealous of their manufactories, ?us Spanish lords used to be of their 
ladies, and, as my York friend had been of the interior of his domicile^ 
Ye^ed and disgusted at this unreasonable reserve, I retired from thence to 
try if 1 could succeed better at Bradford, Halifax, and elsewhere ; but 
''every where I found the same narrow spirit, to my no small mortificatioB. 

In all these- places I heard of the spirit and liberality of >tbe Liverpool 
people, and the magnificence of the town and port, and particuU^v of 
the display of it in their public buildings and institutions. I detennined 
to hasten thither, expecting to find that gratification which 1 had' not yet 
obtained. 
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Penonswho hare never seen London, may tftHt of t1ie'nui|^ificenccr of 
LiTerpooI, but t!wse tmly can speak of it. It is extensive, and bas some 
buildings on a large and elegant scale ; but tbe town itself is not well built. 
The streets are irregular and ill paved, and the houses inferior to those ill 
several of our provincial towns. 

1 soon quitted Liverpool, and took my passage in the canal boat to JMbn- 
cbester. We had not proceeded far on our voyage, before a man came on 
board, whose appearance strongly attracted my notice. He had passed 
the noon of life, but seemed strong and vigorous, save where accideoftal 
injuries of time and wear had interfered with him. He had lost an eye, 
and bore the scars of several severe wounds on his face* He limped with 
his right le^, and carried his left arm in a sHng ; but the expression of his 
countenance was that of cheerfulness, and the tone of his voice was quite 
in unison with it. I felt curious to know his history, and drew him into a 
conversation for that purpose. I found that he had been a soldier ; had 
seen much service \ and that the injuries done to his person, had been su& 
fered in the service of his country. 

** How came you to be a soldier ?" I inquired. ** Sir," he replied, ** I 
was young andthoughtlesi^, and wanted to be married to a girl in my own 
village ; the lass was good to look at, and had the merriest black eye of 
any one in the township. One day (it was the day they had been burn- 
ing Bishop Blaize) I went to our Town House, where the young folks 
were to have a dance in the evening, and I expected to dance with her ; 
but when she came, she danced with Jack Brighouse, a young chap, whose 
father was thought to have some cash, and though I asked her again and 
again, to dance with me, nothing but Jack Brigbiouse would suit her ; so 
I went down into the tap, and whilst I was sitting there, and drinking to 
amuse myself, in comes a recruiting party. Well, thinks I, 1*11 ha* done 
wi' her, and Jack, and aU, so I took the King's money, and marched off 
thp next morning." 

" And was that fortunate ?'* I asked. 

" Oh yes, it was mickle better to serve the king than to serve her ; and 
besides, she turned out such a vixen, that she drove poor Jack mad, and 
spent all the brass that his ^tber had toiled so many years for." 

" But you seem to have suffered much in the kmg's service,'* 1 ob- 
served. 

" There are few but what do," he returned, ** but then I have a pen- 
sion ; now if I had staid at home, I might have met with all these accidents 
and had no pension ; so, d'ye see, here too I am fortunate." 

" No," said I, " if you had staid at home, you would hardly have 
been wounded, and surely it's better to be sound in body than lame." 

" Wounds are to be met with elsewhere than in the king's service," 
he replied, ♦* and how feres it then ? There was Squire Brain's game- 
keeper had nearly lost his hfe, and quite lost his leg, while watching the 
poachers ; and his mastev said, as he could not walk after the game as he 
did before, he should keep him no longer ; so the poor fellow, as he had no 
pension, was obliged to go to the podrhouse. So you see, I have served a 
better master, and am better off,' than he. And again, it was much better 
work to watch and fight the. French than the poachers ; and if we did un- 
dergo many hardships, we always made up for it when we had the oppor- 
tunity, and there is nothing like hunger and want to get a good appetite, 
and make a man enjoy plenty." 

" But your eye," I interrupted him. 



]ft4 WHAT IS LOVE? 

^ Oh inj eyel-^-^but that was a cold cang^ht by hiying libraad one raSnj 
night at the. siege of Bayonne, Several of my comnideB lost both their 
jsyes.at that time, from sleeping upon the bare ground in their wet dotbes. 
Jfow I have one left, so here too I have been fortunate." 

♦* And why do you carry your arm in a sling ?" I inquired. 
. ♦* At the battle of Toulouse we were attacked by the French cavalry— a 
dragoon struck at my head — I was raising my musket to guard me, whea 
hy some accident.it shpped from me, and I had no defence to make but by 
iraising my hand, which was severely wounded ; and it afterward inflamed 
;m), th^t it has been stiff and useless ever since; but it saved my head, so 
that was fortunate again," 

^^ And how came you lame in your leg ?" I asked. 

** In the same battle, after I was .wounded in the arm, as I was sitting; 
vpoa the ground, trying to stop the bleeding, for it bled sadly, and I was 
getting very faint, another French party came across us, and one of them 
£ad raised his sword to cut me down as he went by. Just then his horse 
slipped and fell, and came rolling upon me, and gave my leg a twist, from 
which it has never recovered : so here too was good fortune, for if his 
horse had not fallen, I should have been killed*'* 

^* And what do you intend to do when you get home ?** 

** Why marry to be sure ! I have a pension, and I can do something 
yet towfurds getting an honest living ; there are plenty of g^rls in the coun- 
try ; more lasses than lads I trow, after so many have been lost in the 
war. They all like a soldier : I can tell many a tale to move their pity, 
and if thi^y begin to pity they'll soon begin to love. All the lasses are not 
likd Nanee Blackthorn, and I shall have a good home and cheerful fire- 
side after all my marchings and campaignings : so who can say that Pm 
not fortunate ?" 

M ethought. If all had thy spirit, they would be fortunate too. 

P. 



WHAT IS liOVE? 

Ask not of the breeze that blows. 
Ask not of the stream that flows. 
Both inconstant, neither knows 

What is love. 

Ask not cold and frigid age. 
Other themes his thoughts engage. 
Question not the beaioed sage 

What is love. 

Trust not youth*s impetuous fire» 
Passion all his views inspire. 
Of its victims ne'er inquire 

What is love. 

Ask the tear that fills the eye. 
Ask the bosom's labour'd sigh, 
Tboese, and these alone^ reply. 

This is love. 
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AvA9Co^ A Tragedy, in 5 Acts, by M. A* Shee» 8?0« SiuamMMly ' 

Jones and Co, 

This tragedy has been excluded from the Stage, by the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, under the revision of the new licenser, George 
Colman, Esq. With this we have no concern, nor with the author's jus- 
tificatory preface, extending through fifty-six pages ; we only estimate 
it as a literary production, and do not regard it for any political or party 
purposes. Considered as a reading drama^ it undoubtedly possesses many 
noble expressions and just sentiments, clothed in elegant language, but 
it appears to us to be deficient in that spirit of .incident, and ^at variation 
of character, which should constitute it a favourite acting play. Difficult, 
and almost impossible it is, in the solitude of the closet, to portray with 
fidelity, and depict with energy, the varying passions which actuate human 
life : with the great dramatist, <* to dip the pen in one^t own heart.^^ The 
language of passion lengthens into declamation, emotions of love, and 
grief, and pity, and revenge, are detailed, rather thui ejaculated, or 
coldly expressed by stage directions, rather than in appeals to the heart. 

What endowments of natnre, and not of art or education, ar^ neces* 
sary to form a great dramatic writer, are evident from the few that any 
country has produced. Italy can shew a Goldoni, and Spain a Lope de 
Vega. France, in her Racme and Comeille, has accompKshed all that 
the drama of that country, fettered ^ it has ever been by the sacred 
unities^ can be able to efiect. And our own Shakspeare has both formed 
and completed English Tragedy. These remarks have been necessarily 
suggested to us by the production of a new tragedy. But Alasco^ though 
destined to remain in the library, is not inferior to its contemporaries or 
predecessors in mai^ respects, tt contains patriotic expressions and ele- 
gant speeches, nor is it deficient in interest. The author has fixed the 
scene in Poland. A chosen few in that unhappy country, ia*e conspiring 
against the destroyers of th^ir libertty, amonp^st whom a Baron Hohen- 
dahl, the Prussian govemcMr of a Polish provxnee, appeav* conspicuous. 
Count AlascOf a young Polish noblemiin, the iiipe of Col0n€l WaJsing' 
kSm^ an English officers in the Prussian service, and privately married to 
his daughter Amantha, figures as a leader of the insurgents, in conjunct 
tion with his fViend Conrad^ lUhendahl, vol leve mifikL Amantha^ is 
informed by his i^ies of the meditated conspirs^y ; he a^ttionishes Wal'^ 
singham of this, and on expressing his fears for the safisty oi Amantha^ 
procures her removnfto hiscastfe* Wnlsingham and Alasco meet, and 
the former sevei^ly reproaches the latter, to whom he had been a gusurdian 
and friend. Instead of contending with his benefactor. I^ throws him<« 
self into his arms, but ia secured as a prisoner through Uie stem integrity 
oi Walsingham^ who, holdover, goes to solicit bis pard«wi« ffohendahl, 
who had attemptedthe vhrine olAmtrntha^ enoowntets^lsyMl, and is slain, 
Molinskiy a Potish copspiratov, chenshiBg an eaantty against Alascoy in 
the manner of the conspvaleff in Venice PresetDed^ attempts his Hfe in the 
prison, while sleeping, but is surprise by Cdnrorf, and killed. Finally, 
WoUstngham^ having procured the pardon oi Alasc^Qy hastens to communi- 
cate the intelligence, but finds that Amanthay despairing of the safety of 
her lord, had destroyed herself. . Overcome by this melancholy intelligence, 
he taints, and is borne from the stage. Alasco destroys himself, while 
Conrad vainly endeavotars tO|ifeT«nt him. And thtis concludes the drama. 
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which is snffieieiitly tragic in its denouement. In pttrsvuiet pf the plan 
which we adopted io reviewing Mr. Croly's comedy^ we present the reader 
with extracts, selected from different parts, and which appear to us to 
possess poetical heauty, though their dramatic effect might be doubtful. 

INNOCENCE, 
He*s on his guar^ who knows his enemy. 
And innocence may safely trust her shield 
Against an open foe ; but who's so mailed. 
That slander shall not reach him ?T--coward Calumny 
Stabs in the da^k, 

FACTION, 

The factious violence of thwarted pride. 
And the low spleen that vulgar natiues cherish, 
Against the hopes and dignities of the world. 
Too oft assume the mask of patriot zeal. 
And cheat us, in the ^b of public virtue^ 

PATRIOTISM. 

Wen, then, there's hope for Poland. As for me, 
I hold my sword, my station, and my life. 
But as a trust, devoted to my country ; 
And when she calls, Fm ready. 

LONELINESS OP MIND* * 

A terror sure, beyond th' occasion, thrills 

Through all my frame. I fed as one imprisoned — 

As hope and safety were shut out these walls. 

How still again ! — ^no stir of life relieves 

The dreary sense of londiness that sinks me ! 

Would Bartha were come back ! silence sleeps here. 

As *twere the death of sound, appalling more 

Than uproar. Hark ! — *twas my own motion startled me. 

There is a gloom' in grandeur which, methink?, 

Overclouds the cheerM spirit — frolic mirth, 

The homely happiness of humbler life, 

Retreats abashed before the solemn brow. 

Of courtly pomp and grave*air'd ceremoi^y, 

RECTITUDE AND ERROR. 

Could I distrust my cause, or waver in it, 
. This were a thing to shake ma! Powers divine ! 
Shall right and wrong shift colours thus, and shew 
In' such discordant hues to h<mest optics ! 
Shall man stiU war wit|i 9ian, bewildered thus, . . 

'Midst shadows and uncertainties of good. 
In moral anarchy ! Mysterious Providence t 
What is it we call virtue ! Why is it not 
Clear as the light — ^as noonday palpable t 
That all, as to the glorious sun, might bow. 
In prompt, imenring homage. Why are we left 
T6 wander in the puzzling maze of doubt. 
Misled by vain chimeros from oiur course. 
Or setting up some idol of the mind. 
To triumph m the worship due to tnith» 
And rival the divinity of virtue \ 

» DREAMS.. 

Aye, 
I know what 'tis to dream ^-4o whirl and toss 
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In the Wild cbaoB of distemjpered den) ;-«. 
To pant and suffocate, in liorrid strii^ 
Shaking the monster night-mare from the breast. 
I Ve been pursued by goblins,— Mdeous forms. 
Agape to swallow me; — have bres^ess hung 
Upon .the slippery verge of some vast precipice, 
And slidine down, h^ve grasped, in thrilline agony. 
Some slender twig, or crumbling fragment there. 
To save me from the yawning gulf toIow ; 
But such a dream as tnis, I have not known— 
So stamped with truth — so certified to sense — 
So charactered in all that marks to man. 
Life's waking dreams, fromr sleep's dose comiterfeit. 
I tell thee, frSher, such a dream might well 
Disturb the tests of strong reality, — 
Ck)nfound the forms, and substances of things j-<» 
Astonish truth hersdf, with her own attributes. 
And shake the heart of daring incredulity. 

amantha's blessing. 

Curse thee, my faUier ! 
Hear, all ye sacred hosts of heaven ! my prayer ! 
Bless — ^bless my father! — on his reverend haid. 
Pour this world's blessing — ^honour, health, and joy ! 
Ye ministering angels, srait upon his age ! — 
Chase' fitnn his couch the fiends of pain and care 
.^d let no thought of his unhappy child. 
Disturb his spirit, or molest his peace. 

WOMAN. 

No, thou Shalt live, a model to thy sex. 
Of every grace and virtue y thou shalt prove 
That Heaven, in pity to the woes of man. 
Will sooth his spirit with celestial aj4» 
And cast an angel in the mould of woman. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY. 

O ! had our lot been fix'd in calmer times. 

Or placed in scenes where no rude broils invade 

Life's tranquil course — where hearts might love at peace 

And homes be happy ! Wilt thou not, just Heaven ! 

Wilt thon not frustrate, in their impious ends. 

Those evil spirits that molest thy world! 

Who vex our days with war, and make this earth— 

This paradise of Nature's hand, endowed 

With all things for our good--*a howling waste 

Of woe and wickedness I 



CONVERSION OP A JEW. , 

Boccaccio relates, that a Jew, named Abraham, on being pressed to 
become a Christian, answered the monk, who was endeavouring to con- 
vert him, that he would go to Rome, and see what was the conduct of the 
heads of the Catholicreligion, and then decide. The monk, conscious of 
the profligacy of the Romish clergy, tried to dissuade him, but in vain. 
He went, and on his return thus suldrjessed the friar : *' Father, I am de- 
termined to embrace your religion, for if it were not true, the enonnitie* 
cenumtted by your clergjr. must have ruined it long since/' 



UM ) 

ANCIENT PAINTINGS. 

(A Letter.) 
Mh. Merton, 

Permit me to offer your readers a descriptiQii of the Ancient Paintings 
which adorn the meeting-room of the Society of Antiquaries at Somerset 
House. On the establishment of this learned and highly respectable body 
of gentlemen by Kin^ George the Second, fits Majesty presented them 
four pictures, which he purposely removed from Windfsor Castle, where 
they had been placed by Henry the Eighth, at whose command they were 
executed in commemoration of some of the most brilliant events of his 
reign. As works of art they possess very coiisiderable merit, but as the 
utility and beauty of light and shade, and the harmony of colours, were 
not formerly so well understood as at present, it would be unfair to com- 
pare them with the productions of modem times. Still, however, if these 
pictures may be excelled in some respects, it should also be acknowledged 
that their merit in other particulars, will not yield to the most skilful pen- 
cil of any country or age. 

Besides the deficiencies of the ancient artists already hinted at, it is 
equally certain, that their knowledge of perspective was very imperfect. 
They evidently knew that all objects were viewed under its influence, but 
it was a science not yet reduced to fixed rules ; and if we may judge from 
their performances, rules were to them unneeessary^ since had any been 
followed, they would have diminished the vntarest, in proportion as they 
increased the accuracy, of their representations. The angle of sixty de- 
grees would comprise but a small space in an ancient picture. If the 
subject were historical, — a procession, or a battle,<*^he movements which 
occupied many acres of ground were compressed into a comparatively 
small space, which space, however, far exceeded any reasonable limits, 
according to the rules of perspective ; or if the subject were an English 
landscape, the entire park and gardens were coifimonly placed before the 
eye, in one uninterrupted view. Labour and ingenuity were unsparingly 
bestowed on these performances ; in proof of which I need only observe, 
that excepting on the back of an eagle, or some other soaring bird, no 
situation could enable the ancient artists to view their objects as they de- 
lineated them in their paintings, and in the engraved works of Plott, Kip, 
and Buck. I hop^ to be pardoned this exordium, b^^i^g for my object to 
declare the system under which the fine arts in ttsa department were for- 
merly practised, and to which I knew of no exception. I shall only farther 
observe, that artists of the present day are too apt, in the exuberance of 
their fancy, to overstep truth and nature. Formerly, exact representation 
was the solecism of the painter ; iio deforinities were corrected, no defici- 
encies supplied. Gold and silver appeared in all their brilliancy, green 
trees and fields assumed nothing of the autumtial hue, and tiled houses 
shone in undiminished rubicundity. 

The battle of Guinegate, or, as it is more commoiyy called^ &e battle 
pf the Spurs, was fought in the year 1513. Henry the Eighth cbunnanded 
^e Engfishf army then in France, but it does not appear that he was en- 
gaged in this action. The French forces were commanded by the Duke 
t»f Longueville, wBa, together with Bi«ssi d' Amiboise, Clermont, Imber- 
eourt, the Chevalier Bayard, and many otiber olfficers of distiBCtion, were 
made prisoners. 
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The {nctni^ eomnemoratin^' this remarkable engagementy is tJhe first 
to foe described* Its merits are nnrnerons, and of so high a d^ree^ tiii&f 
I despair of bringing them all within the namvw compass of this letter; 
so as to convej to the reader an adequate idea of the artistes isrvention in 
the design, and bis skill in the execution of this piece. The centre part 
of the foregrbmid exhibits all the horror and conliision of a battle ; to^ 
wards the left, we observe the approach of the warriors in regular order^ 
mounted on horses, apparently no less eager than their riders to eogago 
in the conflict : the men are clad in complete armour, they hold spears 
and banners, and their heads are crowned with plumes of feathers. £e^ 
hind these are ^een the trumpeters, whose banners display the royal arma 
of England, namely, France and England, quarterly. Towards the right 
appear the English in fiiU pursuit of the enemy. The struggle in the fore- 
ground is of such a character, that had the entire field been contested in 
a similar manner, the name by which the battle has always been desig- 
nated, could not with propriety have been applied. Immediately in the 
centre is a commander of rank, distinguished by the richness of his ar- 
mour, the spreading plume in his helmet, ana the Superb dress of his 
horse, on which are displayed the royal arms of England, the crest, a lion 
passant guardanty being placed near the tail of the animal. The com- 
mander is apparently receiving the strbmission of a disarmed warrior, who 
is kneeling before him. Beyond, and towards the right of this iigure, a: 
warm contest itf engaged in for the possession of the French standard. As 
it would be tedious and perplexing to point out the situation and action of 
every individual conspicuously engaged, I will only particularly notice two 
mounted warriors towards the left, and on the right hand, two veterans, 
whose horses have fallen beneath them, but who are still resting on their 
saddles, their feet on the ground, and their arms uplifted to oppose the 
menaces of their enemies. The first two figures are opposed to each 
other. Animation is no less characteristic of the horses than of their ri- 
ders, who are closely engaged with the sword, and exhibit uncommon 
energy of attitude and expression. The other two figures command atten-, 
tion from the gallant spirit with which they resist the attacks of their op- 
posers, although entangled with their dead horses. I have often dwelt 
with admiration on the easy elegance, the resolute air of self-defence, de- 
picted in these warriors in particular, and 1 am bold to assert, that if their 
expression can be equalled, it cannot possibly be surpassed, by the most 
skilful artist of any age.* The landscape of this admirable picture is very, 
interesting. In the middle distance appears the English camp ; and be- 
yond it, that of tbe enemy, whose soldiers are occasionally seen among the. 
hollows of the hills. In the extreme distance is a fortified town, the prin- 
cipal feature of which is a magnificent church. The surrounding country 
is hilly and barren. It only remains to be observed farther of fliis pic- 
ture, that its execution is masterly, and that it is in perfect preservation. 

• The interest of this part of the picture is enhanced by a scene characteristic 
of a field of battle, namely, the removal of the wounded or dead of distiug^uished^ 
fank, from the immediate scene of action-. A soldier, in complete armour, and ar 
youth, are bearing^ away the lifeless body of a chieftaia, whose helmet has fkUeW 
from his he&d. It is worthy of notice, that the head of the livings soldier; the TizQr> 
of whose helmet is down, was Out out many years ago, for some purpose or other 
now incapable of bein^ ascertained, and at a subsequent period was carefully re- 
placed. As another of these pictures bears simitar marks of rlotence, I shall not, 
at present, state the pr0^babl« r«M<H(i of iloH blettdtsb. 



IM THE ABSENT MilN—- BARBARITY OT SYLLA. 

The Duke of Lons^eville was taken prisoner by Sir John Clerk, who 
was rewarded for this act of his gallantry by an ai^;inentati<ai to his fa- 
mily arms. He lived in Oxfordshire, and lies buried in the chancel of 
Tbanie church, where a monument, consisting of a small, but beautifdUy 
engrayed and enamelled brass, was placed to his memory. The warrior 
is represented in a kneeling posture, with his hands join^ in prayer; he 
is clothed in armour, and wears ^is surcoat, on which are displayed his^ 
arms, with the augmentation, as follows : 

Argent, on a B?nd' Gules, between three PfeUets, as many Swans proper. On a 
Canton- Sinister, azure, a demi Ram Saliant, argent, armed or, in chia two fleuis de 
lis of the last, over all a Baton dexter as the second in the Canton. 

Beneath the figur^, is this iiiscription : " ^tXt lyeth Sr John Clerk 
of Northe Weston knyght wyche toke Louy^ otOrleans Duk of Longue- 
ville and Marquis of Rotuelm prysoner at the jorney of Bomy by Teroi- 
lane ye xvi day of August in the v yere of the reigne of the noble and 
victorious Kyng Henry ye VIII. wyche John decessyd the v day of Apll 
Ao. Dni 1.5.3.9. whose soule God pdn." 

Being unwilling to mar that variety, which forms so agreeable a feature 
of your entertaining miscellany, I will not now trespass farther upon its 
pages ; in order that I may, with a better grace, resume this subj^t at 
an early opportunity. 

Yours, &c 

U. 



THE ABSENT HAN. 

The Chevalier de Brancas, gentleman usher to the Queen Dowager of 
France, mother of Louis the Fourteenth, was subject to the most extraor- 
dinary absence of mind. ^ On one occasion, as he passed under a lustre in 
the queen's drawing-room, his wig caught, and remained banging on the 
chandelier. The courtiers could pot refrain from laughing ; De Brancas 
perceived the wig, and laughed louder than the rest ; nor was it till some 
time afterward that he discovered his loss. — It is reported of him, that, on 
.leaving the palace one evening, he got, by mistake, into another person*s 
carriage. The coachman, thinking it was his master, put his horses in 
motion, and drov^ home. The chevalier sprang from the carriage, tra- 
versed the court-yard, hall, and ante-room, and seated himself calmly in 
the principal saloon. The master of the house at length returns, and has 
no small difficulty in persuading the chevalier that he is not in his own 
apartment. 



BARBARITY OF SYLLA. 

In the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, the greatest atrocities were al- 
ternately committed by both parties. On Sylla's return from the east, 
when undisputed master of Rome, he caused about four thousand soldiers 
of the opposite faction to be massacred near the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
where the senate was then assembled. Alarmed at the groans of the un- 
happy men, the senators sat silent and horrorstruck. " Proceed," said 
Sylla, ^< 'tis but a few seditious who are punished by my orders." 
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THE soldier's GRAVE. 

The tears dropped fest on anned breasts at the midmost hour of day. 
The pealing volley shook the turf where the fonried chieftain lay 5 
And the trumpets flourished loudly, as a victory had been won, 
And the banners waved full proudly, as a triumph had been done. 

Sad were the eyes and dark the brows that march'd from thence away. 
Where deep in Uood the arm of strength and heart of valour lay : 
But the martial train swept slowly on, far as the eye could see. 
And the. place was left in solitude, smd lost to memory. 

The setti»g sun look'd brightly forth, the pomp of war was gone. 
When the light robe of a woman waved amid that place so lone ; 
And prone a female form did lie, upon that lowly grave. 
And none were near to dry her tears — ^to comfo^ her— or save- 

The simbeam faded from the sky — the chilly night came on 5 
The owlet hooted as it heard the night-bird's mournful song — 
A requiem to the parted soul, meet for a grave so drear. 
But grievous to the mourner's heart, who linger'd panting near. 

Mom rose in splendour o'er the woods — yet motionless she lay. 

Nor head she raised, nor hand she stirr'd, throughout the livelong day ; 

And when the sunset died away, behind the shady hill^ 

The heavings of her ht&&t had-ceased : — ^her heart was cold and still. 

Suns rose and set, and autumn's leaves were shed, and winter came — 
And snow and storm defaced that form, and wrbng'd that lovely frame 5 
And winter yielded then to spring, and spring to summer grew. 
When small white bones, the hunter's eye^ in wondering sorrow drew. 

Those small white bones were scattered, about a hillock green, 
Where tansies sprung around them, and where vi'lets grew between ; 
Lone was the place, and sad the soupd, of th' lowly moaning breeze. 
Yet sights ^d sounds are on the earth, e'en sadder still than these. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

■ ■ Ree Horid health was softened into a tint so delicate and tend^fi 
as to giie to her transparenl skin the loveliness of a blooming rose. Her 
bright lind silken tresses were tastefully disposed beneath a head-dress 
most be^onking. A silk robe was so shaped as to display the symmetry 
of her gi'adeful and slender form to every advantage. Her Swatdike necky 
rivalling the snc^ in whiteness, wai in part covered with a high boddice, 
partly toroSm baek, so as nMMStestly to mplay the throat and bosom 

.... bek- \o\mi-^^mofh ftiAriiJMeel. The Duke could not resist h^r iasci- 
nation— -fcoiibeel^ lehcler emotions she excited — nor restrain his admirsu 
tion. His 'words were eloquence. She was essential to his happinesfr— 
she, the sofo ptMssessor of his heart—- his affections. « « « « 

Lydia wfiris not unsusceptible. The gentle, persuasive ac^^ntl( of the 
Duke — ^his 4ir, so grandy so easy — ^his actions, noble^ generots^ «nd A<^- 
naurablt. **♦*»* 

The heart — ftiU) unutt e r a bly full-— yielded entire ac qu i e sce nc e— 4ear8 
of love, joy, and happiness, reciprocally flowed. ♦•♦♦»» 

• • . Anthems-Hsolemn and sublime — ^filled the temple with a rich- 
ness and harmony — ^the most captivating — swelling — and then dying away 
in grand mellifluous eekstial cadences. 

They ascended Ihe altar--<^wir feelings of iove and constanegr were 
ratified. 

She, the general attraction«-^he soft timidvty, the most delightful hash- 
iiilness, the rosy blushes, that sufiused her cheeks — the joy and tender- 
ness that beamed tn Iter oowi^icaE^ eyes, Were, unitedly, ditinely beautiful ; 
while the nraiiSy ^gtAfy, gtaceftilness of carriage, and a£y»lity of deport- 
ment, of the D^ike, vmr^ efaaHy enviable. 

The ceremony pasi|«d-^H8ta(e and graoideur, enchaoitiiig bliss^ awaited 
them ; peals of bells, bands of music, dancing, minstrelsy, and universal 
joy, closed the steenc^-^U invoking blessings on the happy pair. — A jovial 
Friar retiring from the scene, in alltisioti to the Bride*s laughter and its 
influence, rapturously ^nd Spontaneously exclaimed, 

EHe ha tr^s bien ceste gorge d'albastre, 

Ce doux |[>ai{er, ce cler timet, ces ham yeux^ 

lfei«,'en efiect, ce petit ris foUastre, 

CTest 4 moQ gre, ce qui lui sled le mieux: 

EDe en pourroit les chemins et les lieux. 

Oft ^e passe, k plaisir inciter: 

JSt >i eaouy im v^oit contrister. 

Taut que pSMT mort fust ma vie abbs^ue» 

H ne feiidroft, pout me resusciter, 

Q)ie te iis 1&, duqud die 'me tui. 
Y6s, thkt White hecSt, too beauttftil by half, 
Tb^ voice, that tint, those eye9> all do her honour; 
And yet, in thitli, that little giddy laugh 
Is what lii tay ihitid, iJlts the bcfet updn W : 
Good ebdf 'trWdfia ihjike 'the Tfe#y streets and Ways^ 
Tfir^Ugfh whioirshe psesM&^\nmk iaXb a pleasure. 
Did melancholy come tp mar my days, 
Aud kill me in the lap of too much leisure, 
ifo sjpffl were ^vairtihg from the' d^flfl to wise itee-, 
iBUt oiily that ^Weet kugh, with whidi she slays me. w. c. w. 

**f ;The admirers of our JoHNfOKXAS PERiODSy will excuse this latonie ietUi- 
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I WAf Spending the winter at Paris in the year 17-— 9 when I received 
kCtrnv from my fenHiy, who had retired into Italy, rteqniring my humedi^ 
ate presence diere.^ With reluctanee I prepared for this journey ; it was 
ene tiiat would haf e afforded me the most j^easing grati^ation under any 
edier cireomstanee, than that of quitting a metropolis, whose gaieties I 
had amtieipated widi much pi^usure, ai^ which I was just be^nning to 
(Hftjoy. Neither was the season ef the year the be«t adapted for travelling, 
it being the depth of winter : the decree was altogether so much against 
iBiy ioi^ination, thai 1 could not but tlunk it a little savouring of the ty- 
raaaifid. 

The winter was remarkably severe, and our pn^ess was most provo- 
kingly slow, owing to IJie badness of the roads, which the snow had ren* 
derad, ua many ptooes, impassaUe. However, we at length reached the 
foot of the Alps, over which the postillions were positive we might make 
our way. 

I had determined to rest for the evening at the first house of acoomnHW 
dation that presented itself, and had bean nearly two hours in momentary 
expectation of meeting with one. It was with some alarm that I perceived 
an espression of doubt lingering in the postillion's features, as we ascend- 
ed, or rather attempted to ascend, a very difficult pass. Danger envi- 
roned us on every side, and I was now perfectly aware that the postillion 
had naastakea the road. He was at last so oHnpletely benumbed with the 
eold, as to lose his station, and fall powexiess in the. snow. Having placed 
him witiim the carnage, every thing near convinced me of the horror of 
our skuatioD. The moon, which, till then, had been shining brightly, was 
now enveloped by a passing cloud, which obscured the atmosphere. The 
horses had proceeded many miles beyond their intended stage, and, as I 
had perceived long before, were much wearied. The cold at length be- 
came so intense, that the liwbs of one t)ecame so stiffened, as to be rea^ 
dered nerveless. The other, on a sadden, made a desperate plunge ; a 
trem^idoUs crash ensued, followed by a rustling noise : the carriage un- 
doubtedly fell from a considerable height : the last thing that I can call 
to jny recollection was the severity of the cpld, which thrilled through 
eveiy vein till life aeeaned departing. 

The first impression that lingers on my memory, is that of a warmth 
from some ofc^eot, which I had neither power nor sense to discern. It 
lay on ray breast, and> in my bewildered imaginatkm, I hoped it was some 
compassionate spirit exerting its genial influence over me. When I came 
to myself, I found that I was extended, buried in the snow, with a gourd, 
containing a small quantity of liquor ; from whence I was at a loss to ima- 
gine. I looked around for my carriage, but could discover no traces ei- 
ther of that Gf ef the ill-fated postUlion and horses. For a long time I en- 
deavoured, in vain, to convey the liquor in the gourd to my mouth ; for 
my hungw and thirst were most excruciating ; and it was not without 
much perseverance that my frost-bitten fingefa performed their office. I 
folt considerably revived by the dram, but my inclination to sleep was so 
predominant, that although I was aware death was the forfeit, I could not 
forego the temptation. 

I remember nothipg more till I found myself in a small room, more re- 
sembling a cell than a bed-chamber. The bed and the furniture were re^ 

M 2 
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markably plain, and, saving a picture of the crucifixion, there was nothing 
that approached to ornament. I remained in a state of stupid wonder for 
a length of time, endeavouring in vain to recall my scattered ideas, till a 
venerable old man, habited as a monk, entered the room. I attempted to 
speak, but found my tongue cleaved, as it were, to the roof of my month. 
I then made an essay to rise ; but I seemed to Imve no command whatever 
over my limbs, which remained cold and torpid. Bewildered by the sin- 
gularity of my situation, and my mind remaining much disordered, I eon- 
ceived myself labouring under the spell of an enchantment: when the old 
man beckoned me to be quiet, and administered a cordial ; at the same 
time gently chafing my limbs. 

I remained in this state several days, visited constantly by^his man^tsld 
a younger one, of whom I shall speak hereafter. I was at length so far 
recovered, as to be able to inquire into the cause of my being there : the 
good father unravelled the mystery by informing me, that I had been 
found by one of the dogs of St. Bernard, and was then within the hallowed 
walls of its charitable monastery. 

I slowly but gradually improved, and my observations became more in- 
quisitive and acute ; in particular they were directed towards the younger 
man, whom 1 before mentioned as having constantly attended on me. Ne- 
ver shall I forget the noble expression of hi^ features, which told of high 
birth and exalted station. He was seemingly about five or six-and-thir^, 
and singularly handsome ; his head would have made a fit model for a 
sculptor, who wanted the union of grace, beauty, and dignity. Shaven as 
it was in the crown, and enveloped in his cowl, it presented the appear- 
ance of a breathing Italian picture. He was rather above the middle 
height, and, although disfigured by his garb, seemed most exquisitely pro- 
portioned. But it was not these charms that threw so wild an air of ro- 
mance around him ; it was the settled thoughtfulness, the deep though 
subdued melancholy, which was visible in his countenance, that excited 
my sympathy. He attended me constantly, and treated me with the ut- 
most tenderness ; oftentimes he fell on his knees, and prayed with a fer- 
vour beyond expression, till large drops stole down his features. Then 
he lifted his imploring eyes towards heaven, and they seemed illuminated 
above mortahty. "Virtue," says Virgil, '*'is more acceptable when it 
appears in a pleasing form ;*' and I thought it was not presumptuous in 
me to hope, that that Being who looks down upon us all with an equal and 
indulgent eye, would grant the supplications of one, who seemed bom to 
command, and fqjrmed to reign over the rest of his species, now prostrate 
before him, in the utmost humility, invoking his mercy. My faith assured 
me his prayers were heard ; for, by degrees, I completely recovered the 
use of my limbs, although I was left with but a small r«QMiant of strength, 

I had often made inquiries respecting my earthly saviour, as I called 
him, but could never obtain a satisfactory reply. At last I was informed 

he was the Count V , the descendant of one of the noblest families in 

Italy, who had given up (in the holy father's words) his title, his spacious 
domains, all earthly ties, and all earthly vanities, for the love of God, and 
the .good of the holy Mother Church. The cause they knew not, unless 
it were (as they believed) out of love of religion, and disgust of the World. 
Although previously accustomed to every indulgence that luxury, wealth, 
and rank could bestow, no brother was so severe on himself, and yet so 
benevolent towards the rest of mankind, as my extraordinary bene- 
factor. 
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Tills was all the venerable father could inform me, and which, so far 
from abating^ my cariosity, inflamed it tenfold. 

By degrees I was able to set up in my chamber, and was glad to make 
use of the books that the library of the monastery afforded. The Coimt, 
or, as he was ^called now. Father Eugene, to my great satisfaction, fre- 
quently took a share 4n my studies. The topics of conversation at first 
.generally sprang from the books we had been perusing ; but when we en- 
tered into more general subjects, I was amazed, as well as delighted, with 
.the d^h and penetration of his remarks ; they were, at the same time, 
JbriUiant and comprehensive ; and, although invariably tinged with a sor- 
rowful complexion, they evidently sprang from a mind of extraordinary 
.natural and acquired powers. I was then very young, and enthusiastic to 
a high degree ; and although he appeared wedded to a monastic life, 1 had 
the vanity to suppose he was not less pleased than myself in shaking off 
some of its monotony. 

The similarity in many respects of our tastes, dispositions, and senti- 
ments, created a close sympathy in our breasts. I at length ventured to 
inquire of him the events of his past life, and the reasons of his forsaking 
a world, which would have held him as its brightest ornament. For a 
.while he seemed agonized with what was passing in his mind, till at length, 
bursting from the cell with an extravagance that was unusual with him, 
he exclaimed, " To-morrow you shall luiow all." 

The regret I felt for the distress 1 evidently had occasioned him, could 
.not abate the tumult his promise had created. That night I did not rest. 
.1 had scarcely paid my morning orisons, before I found Father Eugene by 
my side. After he had affectionately inquired after my health, I reminded 
Jiim of his promise. His countenance underwent a slight change, and he 
addressed me to the following effect : 

• *^ Yom* curiosity 1 observe is awakened, at the circumstance of an indi- 
vidual, so munificently endowed by fortune, cut off from the social haunts 
of man, and buried in the recesses of a monastery. 

**l am a descendant of an ancient and noble family, and my parents 
thought themselves justified in entertaining the greatest expectations of 
me. At my father's death, which happened about my fifteenth year, I be- 
came the sole anxiety of a fond but ill-judging mother. She beheld, with 
enthusiastic delight, the advancement J made in every kind of knowledge 
and accomplishment, and felt fully satisfied that the name of V—- — would 
not only descend untarnished, but would acquire greater fame from its in- 
.heritance by her son. How these bright hopes were blasted ; how these 
fond desires remained ungratified» through one act of folly and crime, you 
.shall hear. 

" I had scarcely reached my five-and-twentieth year, before it was 
thought politic, on account of my family^ rank, affluence, and— as all va- 
.nity now has fled^-*my personal accomplishments, that an alliance should 
take place between me apd some distinguished female. The highest ho- 
nours were within my grasp ; a princess might have been mine, had I as- 
pired so high. But my heart and affections had long been plighted to a 
more lowly individual, who at that time lived as an humble confidante 
with the Countess, my mother. She was the daughter- of a deceased friend 
of my father's, of a noble though decayed family, and, at the. death of her 
surviving parent, had consented to reside under my mother's roof, where 
our ill-fated intimacy was formed. — > — I will not speak of her beauty, al- 
though she was possessed of all that words can possibly convey. Flo-» 
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reiice — '' Here his utterance became choked, but after some agifatioR he 
proceeded : " Pardon, signor, this weakness ; 'tis for the first time these 
ten long years that tjiaf word has escaped these lips, and it brings with it 
a tide of regretful and agonizing recollections. 

<> With a mind as exalted as her person was beantifnl, no wonder I be- 
came deeply enamoured; nor was / less esteemed; for the innocent girl 
loved me with all the enthusiastic ardour and boundless faith which in- 
spire a woman's first affection. The time passed away like a dream to 
me, but not to others. It was the wonder of all, particularly of the Coon- 
tess, that I did not avail myself of the flattering prospects that were open 
to me. 

A year in this delusive rapture passed away, till the reason of my aver- 
sion to matrimony was whispered to my mother. She became alarmingly 
incensed with the innocent cause, whose charms had created in me so great 
an apathy towards the rest of her sex, and carried her resentment to its 
fullest extent by discarding her. 

" The despised and insulted Florence took refuge in th« boin»e of a kdy 
of distinction, who had been a friend of the family, though hitherto at en- 
mity with mine ; and she was received with elcultation. Indignant at the 
cruelty of the Countess, I no longer was reserved, but XkM her my inten- 
tion of making the innocent girt the future partner of my life and honours. 

" I cannot describe the rage and disappointment of my mother when she 
heard of my determination. She was fully aware of the depth of my aiec- 
tion, and the firmness of my resolution when fixed on any particular point; 
she had immediate recourse to some fiendish advisers, and eventually ob- 
tained her end. 

" They saw that my affection for Florence was the life-spring ofrky exist- 
ence, and that nothing but the darkest treachery cooid abate it. Every 
means was taken — every artifice employed, to shake my confidence in my 
dearest hope, but for a while without effect : but at length I fell a dupe to 
the most horrid of machinations. 

" It was at first darkly hinted to me, that Florence's conduct was not so 
circumspect as I imagined : the foul charge I spurned with indignation; it 
could never, I thought, remain for an instant in my breast. But there it 
lay darkly hid, unknown to me. I thought all that 1 harboured for her 
was the tenderest wish for her welfare, and when a feeling of doubt came 
over my mind, I imputed it to the lively feeling of my affection. 

" Moved by the gross falsehoods that w^re invented at h^ expense, by 
degrees my belief in her purity began to be undermined ; and afthoogh to 
suspect her of infidelity seemed to harrow my heart, it maddened me when 
I thought she was less reserved to others than she was to me : as my eon^ 
fidence in her virtue decreased, my desires became more tumultuous. 

" Oh God ! that the chastest and purest of feelings should be turned, by 
the machinations of the worst of mankind, to the most depraved and abai^- 
doned ! Poor infatuated girl, innocent and pur^ as thou wast, with only 
the crime of loving a wretch beyond bounds, who was determined to betray 
thee, that thou shouldst become the victim of deceit and treachery ! 

"The impulses of an unrestrained passion completely mastered my rea- 
son. I could not bear the thought of sharing my name with one, of whose 
purity a doubt existed ; nor yet could I be restrained frona the possession 
of those charms which were not withheld from others. No, I had resolved 
it should not be so, and I made use of the affection she had for me, for so 
base a purpose. 



'* Tears and eiit«fiiMie$i wUch I jeegArded as liypQcri9y» were at first be- 
stowed on nie ; but after sacredly pledging my wora, that I would, at the 
dei|th of my mother, do her that jiistice which, while she waa ^^Mg, I 
could not, without incurring her impkeable resentment, t^ fameoant fkM 
rence became the victim of my duplicity. 

*' 1 will not dwell on a narrative so fraught with hortw; the eenset 
quences attendant upon this crime, soon made known to Florence her dis- 
treaaing situation. She entreated, die implored, she hung uji^n me, an4 
wept over me, to restore her to the world, be^e she became d^sgr^ce^ 
AM abandgoed. Could 1 then suffer a feeling of doubt to ei^ter my Blind I 
Yet actnated by the most agoniziQgy though unfounded* su^piciecii I T^ 
iosed, and for a while forsook her. 

f' But the day of retribution drew near; her situation estuld paioag^ir 
be concealed ; and as she had then become a thing tohonoured, axA con* 
taminated with infamy» she was pitilesely turned from the o|ily poef sh^ 
•coold call her own, to perish and to die. 

^* A spask of feehng yet haunted my. breast,— «ye, and one of aSectioil 
too (altSiough I had endeavoured in vain to suppress it},r-^hea I Wff ^e 
.wretched e&ots of my crime, whose victim was suddenly overtaken with 
ite most agonizing consequences. At this awfnl crisis* veaaon began to 
«zeit her influence over me, and I trembled for the past» with S stcoi^ 
determination for the fciture. It, was at la^t over i we becape parents ; 
^|^t no faces of joy were ready to salute us, Ebrenoe's eyes w^e direct- 
ed, with a look of resignation, towards heaven, as if in joyful hope of itff 
forgiyeness, Ck>uld I then entertain a doubtful feeling of her innocence ^ 
No : it once more illumined her face, but it was the last time : her spirit 
already seemed minglipg with something of a purer nature. She ad- 
dressed me in terms so sad, yet so forgiving, they still linger in my ear, 
and vibrate in my heart. She knew, i^e said, Hiat I had donbtsd, but 
deemed it right, in resigning her last breath into the hanxb ef the Al- 
mighty Giver, to declare, that she had ever loved me alone, beyond, anjr 
thing else upon earth* and that her greatest ofllence had coBSWted in sa» 
crificing all that was amiable in her nature f[>r my happiness. Her eona* 
tenance assmned a look that told her soul was lost in the contemplation of 
something above earth ; then suddenly casting her eyes towards me, with 
n h)ok fraught with tenderness and forgiveness* exclaiming, * Hnsbawk, 
r^nember thou art a father,* her injured spirit left its earthly abode. 

• « « « «( Hesband ! father ! one moment, — but bereft of wife and 
child the ^ext. The ilWfated fruit of fraiky breathed its last, almost wkta 

its first gasp of breath, ^l gazed on those eyes, which once looked np 

with so much affection to mine, now glazed, fixed,, and insen^ble.-*!^ flungf 
myself franticly pn the bosom that sacrificed its peace fw mj hs^pinesa-** 
I kissed again and again the coM lips that onee breathed with such fbtid«* 
Hess jny name. I called myself her murderer-^l felt that I was such.'* 

He littered these words with an appalling vehemence, and then fell ex* 
hansted^on his knees, covering his face with his'hands. I heard the deep 
scibs burst from his breast, and his whole frame seemed convulsed with 
agpny. He shortly after rushed from his cell, an4 1 never saw him again. 

B« 



ANCIENT AND MODERN TEAOEDT. 

DABKMSas and obscurity involve the earlier history of the drama. Tra- 
gedy, as its name'implies, derived its cnigin from the celebration of an 
Attic festival, where a goat or skin of wine was adjudged to the best 
ppetjical ode ; Horace alludes to this custom in the words 

Vilem certavit ob hircum. 
Dramatic representations were first introduced by Thespis, whose homble 
stage was a waggon, and whose performance consisted of a rude, inelegant 
representation of some trifling subject : he and his successors, Epigenes, 
Phrynichus, and Chaerilus, may, with propriety, be styled * ike inventors 
of the drarna ;* but to ^schylus alone belongs the title of * Father of Tra- 
gedy,' — tragedy in its noblest sense — moral, sublime, pathetic. -flEschy- 
Ihs flourished 01. lxx. 1. about 500 years B. €. Public theatres were 
then first erected, — ^the actors were clothed in elegant and apprc^ate 
dresses, — while admiring crowds- flocjied to the novel spectacle. Sopho- 
Icles carried the infprovements of ^schylus to a still- greater extent : he in- 
creased the chorus, and the number of the performers ; and, under his 
management, the ancient drama arrived at its highest pitch of excellence. 
* In considering the respective merits of the three Greek tragediaj[isy— 
to iEschylus we may justly assign sublimity of thought, boldness of ex- 
pression, strength of imagery, and richness of poetry : 

Tragoedias primum in lacem .Eschylus protulit, et sublunis, et gravis, et grazidi- 
Idquus, saepe usque ad vitium. (Quint, x. 1.) 

To Sophocles belong harmony, elegance, and variety, with much force ; 
or, to use the words of an anonymous author of his life. 

To Euripides may be ascribed beautiful simpli<»ty, the moral and pathetic. 
' Such is the brief outline of Ancient Tragedy, and its first great mas- 
ters. Let us now consider Modem, as compared with ancient tragedy. 
The most striking difference consists in the abolition of the Chorus ; which, 
iodfied, is so. evidently an appendage of the drama, while yet in imperfect 
In&ncy, that its removal, in its present advanced and superior state, is 
sanctioned and justified by every suggestion of reason. There existed not 
aiBong.the ancients that spirit of ropianoe, that inexhaiistible fund of pa- 
thetic iacidents in private life, from which are derived all the beauty, pa- 
thos,- and interest, of the modern drama : they were confined to a few his- 
torical or mythological traditions, to the sipiplicity of which the construc- 
tion of their drama was admirably adapted. But now the imagination has 
a wider, range, the stores of incidents are more abundant, the fields of sci- 
ence are more enlarged :---these causes naturally requnre some material 
alteration in.the drama. Who burns not wlien JEschylus describes Ae 
strife of battle ? «?Aq melts not with sympathy when Euripides paints, in 
such true and natural colours, the softer emotions of the heart ? How 
beautiful is the description of the unhappy, distracted Phaedra, ilow inly 
pining away, now frantic with the violence of love ? more especially* in the 
passage, 

aX^iri fMV tkfAA^^ ogflours leag*, &c. 

Yet, in modem tragedy, a more constant interest pervades the whole, 
while the feelings are wrought up to a greater intensity of sympathy ; and 
the melancholy impressions left upon the mind cannot so easily be e£^ced. 
Ifence arises the superiority of Modern Tragedy, Z, 
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CHARibES TBE FIRST, 

Cornet Joyce, an active member of the Military Committee^ and by 
profession a tailor, was the person appointed by Cromwell to take charge 
of the King, and place him in the custody of the army. When the Mo- 
narch was first told he was a prisoner, through the cowardly avarice of tho 
Scotch, npon whose protection he had thrown himself, he was playing at 
chess. ** 60 on with your game, sir," said he to his antagonist, without 
riamg from his seat; and when, after an hour's play, he won the game» 
** Now, sir, I attend you," was all he vouchsafed to Joyce. 



THE STOLEN KISS. 

Smoothed be that brow, and chased the frown 
Hiat half obeys thy tardy will, 
Nor think to awe my raptures down, 
For anger makes thee lovelier still. 

In vain thou wouldst compel the ire. 
But lightly felt — ^but faintly shewn. 
Thine eyes betray, beaeath their fire. 
The pardon thou wouldst blush to own. 

Then still that fNTOudly-swelling breast — 
And soften down thy mantling cheek — 
•Twas but a kiss — that well express'd 
The tenderness I could not speak. 



£. A.B. 



ELEOT. 

Why heaves thy bosom with tumultuous throbs. 
When o'er the grave thoii dropp'st the parting tear ? — 

Why cherishes thy heart its stifled sobs. 
When mem'ry bears thee back to Frioidship'sbler ?— 

Wherefore thy hours in useless griefs engage. 

Or feed on sullen thought o'er faded bliss ? 
Why let affliction fill up every page. 

That nature opens in a world like this ? 

What can thy sorrows or thy sighs avail h — 
Thy friend is gone ! — so will'd it, Heav'n's' d cree— 

Will Fate be soften'd by Affliction's tale; 
Or Pity stay the stream of Destiny ? — , 

No more— no more !— Philosophy, thy pow'r 

Subjected reason in submission owns; — 
Yet Nature, stronffer Nature, claims her hour. 

And through obstruction still the deeper groans. 

Oh then, let Nature here her course resume; 

Let fond affection shed her sorrow free; — 
Still let me weep 6'er Friendship's sacred tomb. 

Till mem'ry tails, and^-Frieadship weeps for me! 

H. 



Historical Life of Joanwa of SfciLTy Qaeen of Naples, and 
Countess of Provence. 2 Tola. 8vo. Baldwin and Co, 

Tas eimteBiplation of amh characters aa Robert the Wiee ^ Ni^ple^, 
and his illnstriou^ ^^rani^daughter Joaiwa of Sioily> is so truly gratifymg 
lo the student of history, and yet is so rarely offered to Ua eonaideratioB, 
that we hasten to lay before 6ur readers such remarks as the preheat pub* 
iieatioa may require. The public atievtiou eannot fail of hmg^ iniiiiedi* 
litdy altmctod to a work dbTOted to the histories of the most interestiiig 
sovereign, of a eomitry at all times inviting our refard» bu^ mrtiqidarlj 
at present, on account of the important events, unconnected, however, 
with this publication, which have takes place there during the last twenty 
ears.' 

It was the singular and most enviable disthiction of Robert, that in an 
age replete with violence, fraud, a»d duplicity of every kind, he gamed 
the confidence, not of his brother sovereigi^s,. whose weakness or male- 
volence might impel them to adopt mos|Surea of tht m^^t impolitic nature, 
but of prudent and deserving patriots, Tboie m^, betib^ %t Florence and 
Genoa, during a period of difficulty, requested the heir of the Neapolitan 
throne to undertake the adffiiRl8tnKtio& of their afikirs, as the only step 
that could secure the liberties of the citizens, and tie safety and inde- 
pendence of the state* The sacred trust was ikithfully discharged, and 
the powers with which he had been invested were punctually relinquished 
when the stipulated service wa^ performed. 

But another season of danger seemed likely to oppress the Florentines. 
The recollection of benefits derived from the lig^lher*9 wisdom and fidelity, 
incited them to solicit a similar service from the son. It wa^ accepted, and 
would doubtloee have been as honestly discharged ; but circumstances of 
paramount necessity obliged the Duke of Calabria to return to Naples, 
where he shortly terminated his honourable career, leaving two infant 
daughters; Joslnna, the subject of this history, and a younger sister. 

It is impossible to ixastder the sitoatioEi of Roberts 'a# good as he was 
wise, without shariug the paiafol feelings whi^h must, at this period, have 
torn his parental bosom. He foresaw the i^roaching danger, and made 
every prudelut exertion to obviate it. He trained his grand-daughter to 
habits of piety, and appIipatioQ, He provided guardians for the interests 
of the state, men of wisdpm 9^ integrity, and ^ave the heiress of his 
throne in marriage to her cousin, Aiidi'^w of Hungary ; a measure which 
appeared to be Rotated by Sound poUey, apd which eyeiits would probablj 
have justified, had he lived a few years longer, to have left his dominiona 
in peace, at a period when Joanna had attained the judgment and experi- 
ence requisite for taking the reins of govenunenl into her own hands. But 
when, deprived of her grandfather, at the earty age of fifteen, the afiairs 
pf the kingdom devolved on the regency appointed by the late king, an 
fimiable, but ill-advised desire to coBciHat& tibe Hungarian party, induced 
them to admit Friar Robert, and Ni£b<4as the Hungarian, to share their 
authority. The arts and machinatitms of the monk eounteracted the plans 
of those who ougiit to have governed, milii he found means to possess 
himself of the sovereign power. How he exercised thi3 fox the general 
good, will appear from the short but faithful picture pf tjbe state of the 
kingdom under his ijifluence, aa depix^tedby the author. 

If the council of regency had been meeiittamed without alt^mkion, exactly as the 
late king liad appointed it, the state m>ight still have been preserved. Peace and 
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good crdcr alteiided the int iiKnnrei of the arir mmjilen; bat iiiifortim«l^» de- 

C3ived by the arts of Friar Robert, who on the joint proclamatioQ of Andrew and 
Joanna, asking and (jueen, demanded admission to the council for himself, as 
peo^or, and for Nicholas the Hungarian, as governor of the young king, they, 
by a &tal oversight, admitted them to a share in the government ^ thus unking m 
an hour all the measures the late king had taken, for a series of years, for their ex- 
clusion. By a continuation of the same artifices, the friar procured the admission 
of some of his creatures to the council, and the appwntment of others to offices of 
trust and importance, and was thus enabled to seize the reins of government, wheii 
the unfortimate interference of Pope Clement YI, caaoeUed the vegency as appointed 
by tiie win of Robert, and nominated hia legate to govern in its pkoe, in right of 
a pecaliar claase in the mvestiture. The turbulent and ambitious amongst the 
nobles seized the opportunity of forwarding their own schemes, and wonld neither 
obey the regency nor the legate ^ pleading me rights of the council of regency when 
the i^te commanded, and denyhig th^ authority when.they endeavoured to en- 
force obedience to the papal mandates. Friar Robert, active and ambitious, ^ 
veming the populace by his hypocritical pretences to superior sanctity, and workmg 
on the hopes of the mercenary and profligate among the nobles by promises of 
future advancement, soon found himself at the head or a party powenin enough to 
enable ium to defy both Pope and regency : and no kni|^ leeching any measares, 
claimed every thing in right of Andrew alone; treated both the queen-dowiiger and 
the queen-r^ant with & utmost ipsolenoe ^ and the latter, as the wife of Andreiw, 
became, in hcU only a state prisoner in th^ hands ; whilst the other members of 
the royal family, banished from court by the arrogance of the Hungarians, aban- 
doned her to her fate -y some of the princes of the blood returning to their o^iim for- 
tresses, to brood over schemes of revenge, or aggrandisement at home, others re- 
pairing to the shores of Greece, in the vain hope of establishing their title to the 
empire of the west, by force of arms. 

This first reverse of fortune was a hard trial to a princess of sixteen, who had 
hitherto beoi the object of parental fondness and courtly adubilioa ; but what 
afflicted her still more, was the weak indoknoe of her hushaad^ who was not ]m 
than herself the ^ave of the Hungarians. 

** This monster, whom one cannot behdd without horror," says Petrarch, speaks 
ing of the despotism exercised by Friar Robert, " oppresses the weak, despises the 
great, treadsjustice under foot, and treats the two queens with the utmost excess of 
insolence. The court and the city alike, tremble before him ; in the assemblies of 
Naples a mournful silence reigns; in the interior of the houses they only speriL hi 
a whisper—the least gesture is punished as a crime-^tbey scarcely dace to think. 
The great barons imitate his audacity and tyranny : hedce remit diKxder, impunity, 
and &e ruin of the kingdom." 

At length the period arrived for Joanna's coronation, when an event, 
as unexpected as inexplicable, involved the whole kingdom in the greatest 
trouble, and threatened the sovereign with the most dreadftd consequences. 
This was the assassination of Andrew, a circumstance, which in itself pro- 
mised no advactage to any existmg party ; but which mnst necessarily 
entail ruin and misfortune on many individuals. To Joanna, in particular, 
it could produce nothing but disaster, yet her enemies attempted, with toQ 
great success, to attach to her the gnilt of this horrible transaction. HiiBt 
brother, the King of Hung&ry, availed himself of the opportunity to seize 
the kingdom of Naples, and, by various artifices, he so far influenced the 
nobles of Provence, that when Joanna fled there for protection, they im-r 
prisoned her, and compelled her to plead her cause before the Pope in 
council. This she did in person, ^th so much eflect, that the Hun^^arian 
ambassadors were unable to reply, and she retired from the court with the 
declaration, that " she was not only free from guilt, but above all suspi- 
oion." A life spent in the exercise of every rirtuc, firom her eariy infkncy^ 
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to the last dajs of her earthly existence, establuthes heyond all doubt die 

truth of this declaration. 

The violence of the Hungarians increased the strength of the royal inte- 
rest, and a pestilence, which spread its awful ravages through this dis- 
tracted kingdom, so far destroyed the army of the invaders, that the 
King of Hungary was obliged to retire from the Neapolitan territory. 
Joanna returned home, accompanied by her cousin, Louis of Taranto, 
whom she had married, with the approbation of her council. He shewed 
himself worthy of the alliance, and successfully maintained the rights of 
his wife and the independence of his country. A subsequent attempt of the 
Hungarian monarch to gain the ascendency, was frustrated by the firm- 
ness of the court of Naples, and the threatened hostihties of the Venetians, 
That sovereign finally retired to his own dominions, displaying a lofty 
and noble spirit quite unusual in political treaties, and on that very ac- 
count rendering him more worthy of our esteem. He relinquished his 
claims, and refused the pecuniary consideration which the Pope had sti- 
pulated to be paid to him. 

During a succession of years Joanna cultivated the arts of peace, and 
the improvement of her kingdom, subject however to those interruptions 
to which a feudal government ever has been liahle. Her reputation for 
wisdom and goodness extended itself to the neighbouring island of Sicily, 
and a powerful party there invited her to take upon herself the govern- 
ment of that country, which had been assigned to her ancestors by Pope 
Clement IV . In the following year sh^ was crowned at Messina, but the 
turbulence of the Neapolitan princes sopn compelled her to return to her 
capital; 

ThiB disorders inherent in the feudal state of society, have always ren- 
dered it expedient for the sovereign, being a female, to unite herself in 
marriage to some prince, or nobleman, whose territorial resources, alli- 
ances, or abilities, might strengthen her authority. Joanna felt this 
during her whole life ; and having been deprived by death of her second 
husband, Louis of Taranto, she now married James of Majorca, whose 
father was treacherously seized, about the period of her nuptials, by Peter 
the Cruel, of Arragon, and afterward murdered. This union was pro- 
ductive of little benefit, either to the queen or her kingdom ; and when 
James died in Spain, a few years after, she rejected the solicitations of 
her counsellors to marry again, and declared her resolution to live in a 
state of widowhood. 

In this age such a resolution might be consistent with prudence, but in 
the fourteenth century it was pregnant with danger. Joanna bestowed 
<Mi her cousin, Charles of Durazzo, the. hand of her niece, Margaret of 
Taranto, and declared them inheritors of her throne. Mature considera- 
tion suggested this, as the most prudent measure that could be adopted ; 
although subsequent events proved it to be the source of great calamities, 
particularly to the innocent and unintentional cause of them. 

The difficulties and dangers to which the queen was exposed, rendered 
it prudent for her, some time after, to bestow her hand on Otbo of Bruns- 
wick, a prince renowned for wisdom, valour, and moderation, who com- 
bined a handsome exterior and noble manners, with the virtues most 
admirable in the man and the prince. Happily the event fully justified 
her choice. 

After several years of peace, thig kingdom was visited with its share 
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of evils^ from tbe o<«teg|B belweeii tke Popes CkmeBt VIL aad Urban Vl. 
Charles of Durazzo, whose aI^bition had never slept, and who had neyer> 
been restrained by any ties of love or g^titude, accepted the investiture 
of Naples from Urban ; and after carrying on war against his sovereign 
and benefactor, to which he was stimnlated, and in which he was sup- 
ported, by Louis of Hungary, he finally obtained possession of her person.- 
She-sti^ered aD the torments of a close imprisonment ibr more than nine 
months, during which period Cbarles meanly supplicated her to bestow 
on him her Transalpine provinces, which she nobly refusing,, he caused 
her to be murdered. 

During eight months, all the miseries of a harsh captivity were inflicted on Jo- 
anna, in hopes that the privations she suffered might subdue her proud spirit, to 
purchase some amelioration of her condition, by the cession of Provence 5 but con- 
stant to her resolution, the only fruits of these measures was a new testament, made 
in prison, confirming her former grant to Louis of Anjou. 

Whether Joanna was, from any peculiar ciicumstanoe, led to suspect that the 
crisis of her fate was at band, is unJuiown ; but immediatdy before the tmie secretly- 
appointed for her death, she made so powaful an appeal to Charles to spare the life 
^ Otho, that he yielded to her intercession, and probably, as some sort of repara- 
tion for his offences to her, treated him well, and finally restored him to liberty. 

In the days of her most brilliant prosperity, Joanna had been remarkable for Jier 
constant attention to religious observances, and probably, in the hour of her bitter 
reverse of fortune, they constituted her only consolation. At stated hours, she per- 
formed her devotions alone in the chapd of the castle. On the morning of the 
twenty-second of May, she repaired Us usual to the sacred spot, and while &e knelt 
before the altar, imploring forgiveness at the throne of grace for her past offences* 
whatever they mi^ht have been, the Hungarian soldiers secretly entered, and whilst 
two of them guarded the door, the other two passed a silk cord round her neck, and 
instantly strangled her. 

It is satisfactory to a mind imbued with just feelings, to know that 
Charles became the instrument of driving from his capital. Urban, who 
had granted him the investiture of Joanna's throne and kingdmn ; and 
that, in his own turn, he fell by the hands of Hungarians, in an attempt 
to wrest the government of that country from the family of Louis, by 
whose assistance he had been enabled to destroy his excellent benefactov. 

The history of this period is connected with that of the Troubadoia*8, 
and more particularly with the names of the best authors in the brightest - 
juried of Itatian literature. To the contents of this work we refer our 
readers, for much valuable information on both these subjects, related in 
a very pleasing and agreeable style. The remarks are just and appro* 
{uriate, and we congratulate the public on this addition to the literary 
stores of our native land. We regret that the author has not prefixed 
his name, which is always of importance in an historical work. In a ro- 
mance mystery may attract notice, or raise curiosity ; but in the sober 
matter-of-fact business of history, we require to know the hist(Hnan, as 
well as the actors. Considerable diligence, penetration, and perseverance, 
with great candour and impartiality, are exhibited, and a constant refer- 
ence to authorities ^ but we cannot be satisfied without a better acquaint- 
ance with the writer. 
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fi6mt 6B«BEVAti«^ini oir ins 9(n>ial LrPE Afro Charactek of 
fHB LATfi Db. Jskvbb, M . D< LL.D. &c. &e. 

By one ofhig most intimate JWett<£r. 

Thb&b is so BMcb in tbe oontenuiplation of sncli a life as Dr. Jenner'Sy 
that redeems our opinioBS of the general corrBpticm and nullity of most 
humaB characters^ that it is a Biost agreeable subject of fafticular sf»e- 
Cttlation. 

Having possessed his confidence and friendship in a particidar degree, 
during a considerable period spent under his roof» I can best spe^ of 
his domestic habitudes, of his social qualities, of those personal charac- 
teristics, which endeared him to his friends. These details will serve to 
complete the unity, of his character, to shew that he was no less amiable 
in private than useful in public, life. He was early distinguished in his 
profession ; but natural history, and especially ornithology, was his fa^ 
vourite study ; and he unknowingly proposed to Sir Jos^h Banks a plan 
of study &r the advancement of this science, which corresponded with 
that proposed by Addison in the Spectator, viz. the dedication of a whole 
mind to the consideration of two or three individuals only of the animal 
kingdom. In pursuance of this plan he chose the cuckoo and the cow ; 
of the one he gave a history, which established his title to originality of 
mind, and attention to the other elicited the cow-pox* His published 
writings are, 1 • History of the €uckoo ; 2. Inquiry relative to the Qrigin 
of Variola Vaccina ; 3. Observations on the Interference of Herpetic Erup^ 
tions with the regular progress of the Vaccine Vesicle, in varioBs medical 
periodicals, tracts, and circular letters ; 4. Letter to Dr. Charles Parry 
on Artificial Eruptions. 

A most interesting inquiry relative to the causes of the migration of 
birds, made many years ago, at the request of the Royal Society, was 
vevised by Dr. Jenner, with the Rev. G. €• Jenner and myself, for pre- 
feeoi;aiion this year, which has been now done by the Rev. G. C. Jenner. 

Through the constant and harrassing correspondence relative to vac^ 
cination* he had little time to bring forward the great stores of hts mind. 
Vaccination was the steep aim of his ambition ; and, with few exceptions^ 
it has achieved more for men's good than asiy preceding or QOBftempomry 
iBventiofli. . 

These bemg his <^nis as a fdnlosopher, we have now to consider him 
flys A man. He possessed great humility, suavity, and aimf^ovty of maa« 
ners, widi BBture's own dignity. His mind was very open, and somo* 
times, when it was hinted that he was not enongh reserved in many things, 
he used to say, that ** be shewed every thing to his friends bm his back." 
lib conversation turned chiefly on topics of a scientific and philosophical 
t)ast« In Ihe Ulnstration of such subjeots, he made choice of a style par« 
iicularly simple and perspicuous, though abounding in the use of meta» 
liberie and imaginative terms, which gave to every thing be said a peculiar 
interest and effect. His diction was ^ee, and not impeded or embarrassed 
^except in public Bpeaking, in which he told me that he could never over-* 
come the difficulty of les^ding the trembling spirit forth. He gvew very 
animated in discourse, if he saw that be made strong impressions on the 
minds of his hearers ; and was particularly happy in assembling all the 
analogies that related to the subjects of his conversation, and surrounded 
them with many sparkling touches of fancy, and many allusions famiUar 
to the heart. 
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la liii tides, wbM is ^ufy f ndM aft m i«rgeii»i he ^ 
freqaently !• hav« tfae society ^f ssive ftiiiid, to irtiSBi he wwM discsvrso 
of &To«rite topics, «lid inpart iiis ideaiu if aay stniok the hearer as 
mt!w or prsfeimd, he would i^eqHesI kin ie take mimitesn One aaecdete «f 
his literary habits may h6 |^ea with {ifo)n€0ty% It was fats practice to 
pasdB kmae time Ib reflectioti beiwe rising in a morning ; bnd he tiften 
hro^ht detached ideas, er medical aphomns, on sfips of paper, to hie 
hres&ast^tahle, a«d made tl^se 1^ suhject «f discBssion. These sibyU 
IkiB iospirattoBB often aeemniilated, till ibej presented a scene t)f which 
be used So say, ** Foots i^ieak of iMit one chaos, but in my house iheve 
nre»aiiy«" 

Mn Hmitei^s comprehensiTe spirit led htm to form a ^s^ of adding 
lectDffeS on Natorad Rkftory, and CooipaTatiYe Anatomy and Physiology^ 
to those which he ussaHly gave ; and Dr« Jenner \ras lu^ed to take a part 
in ^eae. Mn a»i Mrs. H. said, ^* Yoa must come to ns."<— *< No," said 
he, " I am too fond of the blackbirds at Berkeley." He was especially 
ena a w wtf ed of rural scenes, aend of those which were tuctiTe* He pre- 
sei f i d « <it«flier of associations wiHi green lanes, and certain spots, and 
certein inanimate objects, from which he derived putticular delight He 
itm fend of prolongiag his walks to discuss natoral appearances, and mu 
tval prodtfctioos, and wotdd form very interesting qiecubtienB concernm^ 
tiieir origin and essential attrrbnles, •tfceording to the principles of otder 
aad utHifyin &e scheme of citation. The last time we walked out toge-* 
ther, was dee of those melancholy and pensive anhmmal day^, when the 
vestiges fitf smnmer are gradnsily receding and giving place to decay. 
He pointed out to me a recess, where he said there had been a holy well, 
file su p erst itioos co^Oeniing which he explained by reference to natdlral 
canses ; he martLed 4fie progress -of a chesnut-tree pkoated by a relative ; 
ike aeoord ef the soi^ of a red-^breast with the season ; and the nses of 
some vegetable matter ibaA overspread a poi^ by tihe road^side, in pre- 
serving the sweetliess of the water. Htiman creatmres always drew his 
attention ; and he seemed displeased, if those who were with him stopped 
not to join in the conversation. I was often rnnch diverted with the fiici« 
htyPnib. wMch he converscki with the villagers in their own dialect, and 
adapted iiimsdf to tiieir phraseology iemd capacities. Ke once said to 
another, ** You pass by these little cBiMven as weeds ; / treat them at 
least as ffeg^obks.** 

I^« Jenner 'eoiifessed that he had a naitm«l tendency tb inddience. Htt 
nnd was vestiess and active, bnthis execution was slow. He. said that 
he had selAem read a book wholly throsgh, but that he had dipped into 
all« send ithat he gained nrnch by leading others to converse of that which 
tfai^ .nndersteod hest^ lie oeidd not long preserve imiiitelTapted atten- 
tioB to ally subject, atnd was given to procrastination. He sever attempted 
long eonqpositions. His ^le of correspondence, which bore the impress 
of his original smd peculiar ideas, was joeand, easy, and figurative, such, 
in dtie, ai», without a natursd bias, would have resisted every effort ef at- 
tamment. It was forcible, notwithstanding 'he disliked letter writing ; his 
last listters shew his Ml power. He ddlayed the publication of his In- 
quiry rate the Laws of the Variola Yaodna ifur a great length of time, 
and he has said, that the period might have been indefinite, had he not 
been told that he would be anticipated. 

He was full of the richest scientific iufurmaiio n, especially on chemistry 
and geology. He was more partial to inquiry by means of experiment 
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and ocnkr dMiioiistratioii, than by means of books^' aceording to tbe pre- 
cepts and examples of Mr. Hunter, whom he often quoted. He was very 
acute in tracing cause and effect ; and when any thing difficult was 'pro- 
posed, he was in the habit of making use of the phrase of Richard in the 
soliloquy at Pomfret, " Yet 1*11 hammer it out." 

He resembled Haller in many respects/ if I can gather somewhat of 
personal character from the epistles and poetical sentiments of the latter. 
He took similar views of jgeneral and particular benevolence, and of human 
nature ; was partial to similar pursuits, and resembled him in strong af- 
fections, though he had less of industry, of melancholy, of religious awe, 
and of metaphysical penetration. He wrote verses on rural ' and comic 
subjects, and, in conversation, produced much that was humorous and 
epigrammatic Except some verses on the signs of the weather, his epi- 
grams were the best. I have seen also parodies of Ossian, and facetious 
specimens of village dialogue. He loved too to trace llie origin and ana- 
logy of words and names. 

He was a great patron of genius without the profession of patronage. 
Some respectable, and now wealthy and eminent, individuals, have been 
indebted to him at their beginnings. He had much active benevolence. 
Once on a journey to Bath, he stopped at an inn, the mistress of which 
had not prospered in her concerns : he immediately proposed to her a si- 
tuation elsewhere, and undertook to manage the aflair, though they had 
scai-cely met before. I inquired of him, " Whence comes all this Doc- 
tor ?"— " It is in the family," said he, " all my family had it." 

He ever acted upon the beautiful sentiment of Terence, ** Nihil hnmani 
a me alienum puto.*' Col. once observed to me, " The Doctor is al- 
ways picking up recruits, like a recruiting serjeant." He niuch wished 
that servants, and persons in the middle classes of Hfe, should know some- 
thing of the elementary principles of natural philosophy. I was present at 
an exainination of an incQvidual in the laws of gravitation ; the Doctor let 
fall a knife, and asked why it fell ? " Because you let it go," said the 
person. He then explained the cause ; but the pupil seemed cordially to 
hate philosophy, and was glad to escape. 

. He " condescended to men of low estate," and suffered ihem to have 
access to him at all times, and let them tell their own stories, with their 
usual diffuseness. He housed, clothed, and found instruction, for numbers. 

Dr. Jenner had a great dislike to the artificial manners of very high or- 
ders of society. ** It is all very Well," he said, " to attain to a certain 
rank ;^ but there is one beyond, where mind and nature cease, and man be- 
comes a thing made of imaginary dignity, of form, rule, starch, and ruf- 
fles." He was very hospitable, and his house was open to all whb.eaipe. 
Though scientific 'conversation best pleased him, he loved music, and 
sometimes sang. He did not like to be visited as a lion. He often, com- 
plained of the way in which the ignorant part of his neighbours appre- 
ciated and misrepresented his pursuits. He was cheerful in society, aiid 
affected no superiority nor undue restraint. He was fond of little atten- 
tions, and remissness in^ these respects displeased him. His temper was 
irritable, but soon calmed. — I have said much, and have left mucfi un- 
said, of my departed friend, who had the wisdom of the serpent' with the 
simplicity of the dove. 
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a long walk to little purpose. 

Friend Tobias, 

As there are countenances so prepossessing as at first sig^ht to win the 
confidence of beholders, so there are names which maj seem to possess 
die like irresistible attraction, especially to persons who lead a life of re- 
tirement, and have little opportunity of selecting their intimates among the 
bnsy World. I am, you must know, a country curate, whose lot has fallen 
in Lancashire, a region, of all others, most decidedly evincing the change 
effected by trade and manufactures on the primitive manners of the peo- 
ple. And that, not by a comparison of remote periods, but by daily ob- 
servation of passing events^ It is the impetuous burst of a torrent, not 
the silent overflowings of a rivulet, which is here to be observed : and 
though I am sorry to own, that the removal of ancient land-marks, and 
the destruction, of whatever is most amiable in ancient manners, appear 
most prominent in the scene; while increased civilization and mental 
improvemmit, — the boasted attendants of commercial gain,— ^eem in no 
hurry to make compensation for the wreck of unsophistical nature ; it is 
still some consolation that such stations give more effect, by contrast, to • 
the lingering specimens of simplicity, which they occasionally discover, 
than can possibly be obtained where the transition is more gradual and 
indistinct. . I have now and then noted doi^n, as they occurred to me, 
traits of this kind, which the Author of Waverley, or Bracebridge-haU, by 
a Mttle poetic colouring and sacrifice of homely fact to more flexible fiction, 
might render picturesque and readable enough : but as I pretend not to 
these profitable arts, and have no neighbouring gossips to diare my chat, 
tl^ey might have perished with their subjects, nad not the name of Tobias 
Merton proved in itself a Magnet, and prompted me to make the unknown • 
bearer of it. the confidant of a tale, which I could not be content altoge- 
ther to iQOUppoHze. He will tell it to the world or not as he pleases. 

VOL, I. Vl.-^Second Edition. N 
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Early in the springy, just at the season when the power of lore over all 
hnipate nature is said to be at Us height, there appeared ia the town- 
ship of S— — , a yputhi apparently about fiye or six-and-iwenty ; tall 
anq somewhat thin, though of hale and ruddy complexion, not over brisk, 
yet- of -firm and steady gait ; with limbs seeming to possess more strength 
thati they Were in the habit of putting forth, and a Boeotian countenance, 
which, seeming neither to possess, nor put forth any thing, could only 
disappoint one to the advantagie of its owner. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat; broad, even beyond Quaker dimensions: his coat was collarl^s, 
buttonless, and unadorned at the. tail, but with large buttons of horn in 
front. The lappets of his waistcoat reached to his knees, his shoes wiere 
decorated with large buckles, which, with a neckcloth scant about the 
nec|i, but full and almost bibrlike at his breast ; and, above all, a mix of 
glotes, shewed that he belonged not to the meanest of the people. These 
last^ like his hat, and indeed the whole of his dress, which was all of 
the Quaker cut^ though still enlarging upon the peculiarities of that body, 
were of the best quality and of unstained white, just such as might have 
been assumed by a young squire in the days of chivalry, when about to 
receive: the spurs, and to set forth in search of adventures, to fumishibeiar- 
ingi^ for the blameless, but hkberto iaraeless argent of his shield and sur- 
coat. A hooked stafl^ however, was. his sole, weapoa; and leaning on, this, 
at the entrance of the village, he inquired, like Abraham's steward, the 
characters of the unmarried damsels of the place, plainly declarmg to the 
passers by, that he came amongst us to seek (or, as it is here pronounced, 
to seech) for himself a wife. He was recommended to the daughter of my 
host, and no very formal introducden being here needed, where all the 
anaietffc hospola^y to. strangers is kept up, after staring for some time in 
fixed amaze at the house, and expressing opinions respecting it, which 
ajignced mor^ taste and discernment than was made, good by any after 
part of his conduct, he came in, sat himself down, ate with, the family, 
gazed the whole afternoon on ^* die fair, who caused his care," and 
a^er many hints had been given in vain, as to the time, and the distance 
fipm the nearest town^ reluctantly departed after dark, promising, tiiongfh 
idl unasked^ to return about hay-time, and assist in gathering the crop. 
Nothing was said as to his main object, nor were his preliminaiy inquiries 
l^iown till some time after. He came, he said, ftom the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield, *' his father had lands, both meadow and lee ;" he was ac- 
custoioied to travel in this way, to study men and mamiera, and to see the 
beauties of nature and act ; and he should* do so more extensively, but 
(no UDcemmon caise with young gents, on their travels) the govemoc held 
ti^ pju^sestrings '^ fearfoi tight '^ Some surprise being expressed at his 
dr989» ftnd some suspicions perhaps hinted as to his creed,—- for you may 
e^y suppose that bis garb gave him. a puritanical; as wdil a& a primi* 
tive air,*-*he made c^mfession of his iaith. as a churchman, and assured; 
his wondearing auditors, that a^ the yoimg men in his country dressed in 
the. same- way ; adding many particulars respecting their primeval and 
PfMtoral habits ; which, if true, are most astonishing, especially in such 
a, neighbourhood,. On the whole, as his dress shewed him to be above 
i^ant, and his conversation far more intelligent than his countenance, no 
one. could think him mad : and he left the world of S— to wonder, 
if not to weep, at his departure, 

* Certainly, no one thought of seeing him again, yet he was true to his 
appointment, and the hay-time brought the marvettous man oneemore to 
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cw tiew. ' He "went to wyrk witik the mowats, oglfotationdy: Ibiamwf; iff 
his cMty attd— «s if laprovie th^the &iv showof . fak uf^fiear n^nBieBte 
was not €ieoeptive-*-othev parCa of hisdrest^ and he wielded ti£e scythe 
"wiik tlM armpf a po^rfiil and eacpenenced swain. Bii|t as th» lic^ of 
his heart did not deig» to coae and view bis pso^i^sa ki the fiald^ hi 
soon fta^^gfed and grew tired <>f tite tai^ and) resest iag bis 'sim^thand 
spirit fof asfiore^oi^ undertakii^, went ift, amdocemiifld im^fygtOBi 
and appavendy hig fiifrveuifjte statiob, in a wmdow opposite ih» l^hle, li^ni 
she pargued steadftfy ^d lUMHoved the usjsal Ifdiouvs e£ a- qateftd houses 
wife. ' • '. • ' ' :'. 1" 

There were at that season donkej" races, and othov. festiviliesy oathA 
green, at -no great distance, and many of the Lancafihire witches w^ 
making theix way thither, ki their mosl gorgeous attise; km 'tfaenglbt 
his eyes now and then wandered in that direction, he conld not be 
tempted to rove ; nay, he received, with an air of contempt, some hints 
as to the pleasure of -those elegant amusements, and the wonder it was 
that a young man like him, should be sitting still in the house, while such 
scenes and such spectators ware so near. Stillk less could he be induced 
to join the mowers, though hints. tQ^tibat. effect were also o^red him. At 
length, when he had long sat speechless, and when, with a mouth none 
of the smallest, and eyes none of the brightest, he had long gaped and 
stared, like the traveller on the rattlesnake, ^ sighed and looked, sighed 
and looked, sighed and looked, and sighed again," he &us broke forth : 
•• They say that women are weak things„but I say tJiey are strong ones." 
Now tiiis was certainly true respecting tb0 lady m question, whatever 
sense might be put upon the word ^^ strong :" but like, ether ladies in the 
like case, she chose to understand him- in no sense si all, and only replied 
by a calm collected "How so?" to which the unhappy man answered 
with a deep groan, " I say they are strong things: I have walked sixty 
miles for the sake of a woman already, and t shi^l have isixty mcnre to go 
b^ore I get home again." — ^" Oh then," said his tormentress, with a sar- 
castic smile, " you do know women Ui tliie countRy ; tho|igh you were so 
careless about those on the green." — ^' I know none but you and the ser- 
vant," was the reply, uttered in a aoisson and deteknkied tone. This was 
coming nearer to the point, hut still all avenues of escape were not closed 
on the object of his chase, and to his great mortifi^cfttien she promptly 
rejoined, " No doubt then it is the servant, I will go and fetch her di- 
rectly." This would have been a death-blow indeed : and the warmth 
of his love, heightened by shame at the rebuff contained^ in these words, 
and above all by the fear of an interruption to their tete-dMie^ forced 
from him at last the passionale avowal : ' " Whal care I for the servant ? 
It is yourself I come so far tosea,^ And then hasMggesti^that their tem- 
pers were especially alike, both models of ^oodrUSkture— that the same 
character might be traced in their persons (he being, as I said, > tall and 
thin, she short and thick)— diat marriages were mado in heaven,— above 
all, resorting to the strong hold from whence he bad at first saUied'*^that 
he had walked sixty mil^s to see her ; and siixty miles back without either 
her person, or prcHnise, would be a di^ary walk indeed. To all this, I 
am. sorry to say, the lady was obdurate : nay, see laugiied to his face; 
and he, after sitting speechless for some time, staripg and gaping upon 
her with open mouth, as if slow to believe that such cruelty could be con- 
cealed by a coui|tenance which he had celebrated as uhfoldmg nothing 
but good-nature, at last adjusted his buckles, drew on his gloves, took 

N2 
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«^ his broad-brimin^ beaver, exclaimed in a piteous tone» ** 'WeO, tfaen^ 
I suppose I must go ;'' and again set ofi» to travel his threescore miles. 

You must not suppose that in this story, I have taken the licence of 
novelists, to report thoughts as well as words. 1 had it from the ladj 
herself, to whom^ as well as to her friends, it seemed a good joke* But I 
jadmooished her, as. in duty bound, against the indulgence of such in- 
humanity ; and as I do not doubt but we shall see him again, notwithstand- 
mg the length of the way, I have offered to marry them gratis, if she will 
reward such primitive simplicity and heroic perseverance with her hand. 

I find-that some remains of ancient manners, and some traits of the old 
sd&ool of yeomanry, still linger in the dells of the manufecturing districts, 
like the Caribees of the Fastnesses in the West India Islands. To this 
class I take this exotic to belong, and venerate him accordingly. 

Youfs, &c. 
A. M. 
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— ■ Prsecipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene ! Hor. 



'Midst Pleasure's joyous traiilj 
*M]d3t Mirth and thoughtless Folly, 

Should Sorrow chance to l»^the a strain 
Of plaintive melancholy, — 
Hu&'d — ^hush'd is ev'ry wire 
That moves a sprightlier lay. 

Mirth casts her soul-enclianting lyre 
In silent scorn away ; 

In Beauty^s love-inspiring eye 

Glistens the tear of sympathy. 

. Oh! there's a charm, — a spell. 
In Sorrow's plaintive measure. 

The music of her mournful shdl 
Imparts so sad a pleasure. 
That oft th' affecting strain 
C5an Soothe Afl3iction*8 woes, — 

Cause Anguish to foxget her pain 
And taste a short Tepose,*^ 

Smooth Anger's brow,--and lull to rest 

The tumults of the troubled breast 

Sad minstrelsy to move. 
Be mine the harp of Sorrow, 

And oft her magic pow'r to prove. 
Each saddest note PU borrow J 
And should th* im^assionVi theme 
Awake one answering sigh. 

Or cause one pearly tear to beam 
In Pity's dewy eye, — 

That tear Pll consecrate to thee. 

Sad muse of mournful poesy ! . 
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THE SCHOOL, 
I. 

Great pleasure His, when years have roird away» 
And time bath swept from the remembrance clean 
Those joyous thoughts^ which gilded boyhood's day^' 
And mark'd that age of life the most serene, 
To view, with mamy eye, some well-known scene-^ 
Sotue thicket, copse, or truant-playing wood; 
Or orchard, pilfer'd oft at dusky e'en : 
Or chief, to stray, chance-led, in pensive mood. 
Where, erst, the School— to us a feanul fabnc^Hstood» - 

n, 

A spacious room it was, and fitly fonn*d 
To compass learning in : long, lofty, Hght : 
Nor lack'd there bamboos for the uninformed, 
Nor birchen-twigs, to set the wrong aright— 
As well can witness many a luckless wight. 
That writh'd beneath the sense-bestowing rod. 
And then a stool, and cap, with bells bedight. 
Where dunce and idler bore the wink and nod-^ 
A sort of Helotry our Spartan laws allow'd^ 

m. 

But how the fearful man shall I describe — 
The Prince of Pedagoguefr-i-his stately plight—^ 
Or mint the frown that awed th' unruly tribe. 
And put audacious mirth to insl$mt flight ? 
In sooth, to us, less dire had beai the sight 
Of Phorcys' daughters, who could turn to stone^ 
And fix their«victims in a marble night. 
Than that prophetic glance, which Priding shone-<« 
Portent of blows not light, ai\d vpssLj an aching bone^ 

IV. 

A tall, gaunt fieuie, meagre, pale, and wan^ 
With lengthen'd visage, and eventful brow, - 
, Charged with the fates df many a rising man. . . 

That looks with wonder on his terrors now. 
How often have I, whije I trembling stood. 
With burning cheek, expectant of my doom. 
Sudden, pour'd forth, from suppliant eyes, a flood. 
As his dread ire beclouded all the room! 
So shadows gs^ier atreaogth from evening's dusky gioovk 

Y, ^ : : ; 

Full fifteen streets about he bdkl the name 
For erudition : and, if all agree. 
With very little aid-Hsave WaUongame— 
Could teach the labyrinthian " Rule of Three ;' W 
Nay, some have even said hg burn'd tl^e " Key"— r . . , 

But that was rumour : yet is it a fact. 
That he was leam*d ia LatiA> and that he. 
By ipse dixits^ could, whene'er attacked, 
B^t twenty stouter n^, by two small Romans backVi. 
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VI. 

Oh! spot once fear'd, but venoatod now — 
Maugre thy tasks, and pains, and boyish griefs ; 
Oft-times, when care sits heavy on my brow. 
To thee I ftiih for tKimfort and Telief : — 
In aooth, thou tat the very wdcom^st thief 
That e^er stole 80Q:<yw from th' aggrieved heart : 
Small joy to us, that boyhood is so brief! 
Yean and unwdcome knowledge bid depart. 
Too soon, thy guileless age ! too soon, their cares impart ! 

vn. 

Companions of my cardess, fiearless prime. 
When yet our friendship suJffer*d no alloy. 
Say, did we ever mourn the passing time ; 
Or, courting tonow,- da& the pmdEit joy ? 
We toil'd not thea to ihoard: the treadi'rous clay. 
That, likt a poiaon'd spring, pollutes the soul ; 
Or brood% like If ight, o'er each ebqiiring my. ' 

Nathless, t)ie generous spirit bursts control. 
And scomi its earttily tiirail, and seeks a heavedy goal! 

vm. 

Maugre thy tasks, and paiiis, and boyiftfa dole, ' • 

Oft shall Ambition, from its topmost height. 
In secret sigh, as Mem'ry opes her scroll. 
And pointa to thee; ajsd moum ^y pee^ul site^ 
And long, inirain, to grasp it» lost delight-T 
To crime unknown. SagePmdenoe, too, shall strive 
Thy better, guileless Wisdom, to invite 
Bade from the past; and hid it once more live. 
In vain ; 'tis Beath alone such second youth can give ! 

G. 
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Clito's only occupation, during a long life, has been to dine and to 
■up ; he appears born for the sole purpose of dfg^tion : hot is his conver- 
sation more varied; be will relate the number of ^estsat the last civic 
dinner ; he can inform you, whether the beef was t6o much done, or the 
puddingy too Kttle, — whether the gravy-soup was good, and the tiutle ex- 
cellent : he can tell how ipany courses there were, and in%bat order they 
were seryed,-^if the Chain|Migiie was sparkling. and the Burgundy^ of the 
best vintage. Nor is hm judgment inferior to his memory i never was he 
exposed to tte^iiinTid misfortiBie «f eating k bad ragoH or.^nluog in- 
difierent wine. Illustrious in the kitchen, he has carried the science of 
good eating to its highest pitch of excellence, and acquired a deathless re- 
putation among bans vivmts 6f :^very description : but ahia ! the best and 
wisest of us are mortal; and Clito abready feels that his* last repast is 
xiigh, and that he will soon himself be a feast for woms. His consoktion 
is, however, that, active or passive, he shall still be in his €lement,--fitill 
aflbrdj though not partake, of a rich regale. 
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▲ VISIT FROM A WIT, 

I HAVE been favotired with a visit from a Mr. Sparkisb, or some tnch 
name, wbo is obliging enough to tell me, that in las opinion, the Magnet 
is wofnlly deficient in wit. «♦ 1 have no fealt to ftsd^" says he, " with 
the design and arrangement. The reviews are impartial, hither too much 

so tbotigh, in the case of my friend . I hke the historical and literary 

scraps you fill up with ; by Jove, sir, Ihey give it a chamkiA^ variety, and 
enable such people as me to retail anecdotes and passages from Zoroaster, 
and Herodotus, and a parcel of old authors, that it would mafce one ner« 
vous to look at. But as for modekn, fashionable, magazine, wit, you hav^ 
just as good pretensions to it as Peter the Hermit had. Tiie fact is; your 
pages are too learned, too substantial by half, and if you have any thoughts; 
Tor expectations of increasing the number of your readers, you muat turn 
your back upon the musty tomes of the ancients, and turn over the new 
leaves of the moderns, where all is sprightly and sparkHng, light and 
fiberalj free and fantastical. In shorty you must insert some of mi/ com- 
positions^ beginning with a paper which I have in my poc|^et, and which 
I have taken the trouble to write expressly for your new and much-ad- 
mired publication. Here it is : but you must promise me that it shall ap^ 
pear in your very next number." I told him that it came too late, aa I had 
already sent the copy to press. ** Oh by Jove, sir," he rejoined, •* you 
must stop the press."— «< But I have not read the article," said I. ** Very 
true," says he, " I'll read it to you myself;" And vrithout fiurther oere* 
mony, he drew a manuscript from his pocket, and, as he Unfolded it, 
gave me to understand, that his paper being intentionally somewhat de- 
sultory, he should leave the task of prefixing the title, to me, as he could 
not determine, to the satisfaction of his own mind, which was the leading 
or predominant topic. ** Having premised thus mu<ih^" he resumed^ •* I 
sh^rproceed," which he did as follows ; 

"Hast thou ever. Gentle Cockney Reader! dui^ing the delectable dog-days, after 
having * supped full of horrors,' retired to thy chamber, with the intentioQ of 
mpunting upon the wings of Somnus -y and after turning and tossing on thv weari- 
some couch, hast thou witnessed * a midsummer nieht's dream,' wherem thou hast 
been totmeQted with terrors, ten times more terrible than those that teem in the 
* Terrific Register,' — ^mayli^ even with a team of. night-mares, — or with losses 
of frjeoids or iortmie,— or with acci^ts both by aea uid land^— or with, punishr 
laents ios peco0idil|o^ wliich 

I . M , M . infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge, 
and for which,!]! thy sleeping retributions, thou mayest have been rewarded with the 
investiture of the collar of th^ order of St Ketch j bast thou, after this, ' shaken off 
dull sloths' left in disgust thy troubled and troublesome couch, hurried on thy 
don't-name-'ems. morning gowi^, and slippers, turned out just as St. Paul's stnicx 
four, and turned in to that stately pile-r — " 

" What ! so soon in the morning?" 1 asked, *« why it is not open."—. 
** What does it signify," says he, ** nHmpd^te, you can make it an hour 
or two later if you think proper, so long as you leave the turn uninjured.*' 
** But before you go on, Mr. Sparkish, permit me to say, that your in-r 
trodue^oa is not quite so clear as I could vrish ; for notwithstanding your 
distinct enunciation, and correct emphasis, I must own that I cannot see 
the drift of it."-i« No!" he exclaimed, *' why that's excellent, I did 
tiot iBtend that you should. Where's the use of writing a begifining that 
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has an aid,-— eh ! do you take — an .end to it* That were like having^ 

* honey a sauce to sugar.' A little obscurity, sir, at the outset, gives an 
interest, a somethins^ ipysterious and romantic, to the whole article. 
Now it is an invariable rule with me to puzzle my readers at first, with 
something strange, striking, paradoxical, that they may be induced to 
read farther for an explanation ; whereas your common-place writers of 
the old school, make every thing clear at first sight, and as they cost one 
|io trouble for coming to a right understanding, very few people think 
them worth the trouble of reading at all. Just as it was with my Lady 
Warmington's soup, in the hard winter. While the poor could have it for 
nothing, they called it * wash,' turned up their noses, and declared it 
was ^ot worth risking their pitchers to fetch it ; but no sooner was it 
made scarce, and withheld from those who came without tickets, than the 
very fumes of it were found to be nourishing, and no application, or wait« 
ing, or crowding, was too troublesome, if it brought them entitled to a 
taste. Apropos y .sir, talking about a taste ^ naturally brings me back to 
my article. I am afraid you don't relish it, haven't got the right flavour, 
eh ?" Finding there was no retreat, I frankly confessed that 1 had not. 
" Then," said he, " I had better pause a while to point out the beauties, 
which, excuse me, I am a little disappointed that you did not notice as 1 
read ^em over at first,"- 

" I need not," he resumed, " say how much less common the singular 

* thou' is, than the plural ' you :' that may rest ; together with the * Gen-r 
tie Cockney Reader;' though, for my own part, I think it particularly 
pretty." — " It is a fiimiliar invocation," said I. " Exactly so," he rer 
phed, and went on : " ' During the delectable dog-days :' mark that 
phrase : every word tells, except * the :' I have my doubts whether the 
beauty would not be heightened, by assuming, for a line or so, the man- 
per of a foreigner ; in which case the alliteration might be completed, by 
substituting * de* for ' the;' what's your opinion?" — ^** Really," said I, 
'' I don't think you can improve it. But as I am no great admirer of al- 
literation, I should rather not sacrifice purity and sense for it." — ** Oh, 
dear Mr. Merton," s^ys he, "I wonder you should be insensible to so 
great a beauty, which I must think is (next to a pun) * the soul of wit.' 
You must know I consider myself rather happy at it, and I reckon that a 
singularly felicitous specimen of it, beginning at the word * tormented,' 
&c.^' I observed, that the letter ^ t' occurred not less than fifteen times in 
as many words. '* Ah !" says he, ^' I thought you would admit the beau- 
ties when they were pointed out to you. But you don't seem cordial in 
your approbation of alliteration : you should read the dissertation in praise 
of it, written by Mr. Auditor Benson. 1 have made it my study; day and 
night ; and, indeed, to it I am indebted for whatever proficiency 1 may 
have arrived at in the art. You may find some striking instances of it in 
the works of Piff,— Kit Pitt the poet I mean, — ^who, out of compliment to 
Mr, Benson, composed those ever-memorable lines on Cardinal Wolsey, 

Be^ot by Butchers, but by pishops bred, 

How high his Honour holds his haughty head. " ' 

I assured Mr, Sparkish, that I had not forgotten them, and begged 
him to proceed. " The next thing to be noticed," says he, " is the new, 
but classical metaphor of ^ mounting upon the wings of Sonuras.' I was 
sick ajid tired of the old expression, ' fell into the arms of Morpheus^' 
and in order to avoid it, I referred to Tooke's Pantheon, to 5oe bow the 
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pedigree and relationship of the sleeping deities stood ; and there, to my 
surprise and joy, I discovered that Somnus, the brother of Death, is the 
real sleep ; and that he is gifted with wings ; batthat Morpheus is nothing 
better than the servant of Sonuius. So I think you must allow, that my 
research has been productive of gr^t benefit; that I ato right in prefer- 
ring the master to the servant ; mounting on wings, to falling in the arms ; 
in short, that I may lay ekim to the merit of originality at least.'* I re- 
plied, that there could be no doubt of it, and that I considered him quite a 
unique. ** You're very obliging," said he, and directly proceeded to 
what he termed the " grand hit," namely, the •* team of night-mares." 
•* Mark," says he, " how accommodating that phrase is. First of al], 
the woid team, is a delightful echo of the word teem, which precedes 
it. Then, being used to creatures of the horse species, it is particularly 
apt. for you know they do not put any other animals in teams. ** Except 
mules and asses," said I. *< That's true enough," replied he, ** but as 
it escaped met I dare say it will escape the generality of readers. Let it 
stand, if you please. Moreover, there is something native and fiimiliar 
in the idea : nothing high-flown, like your ancient Pegasuses ; and yet it 
is not quite sleepy, or motionless," 1 told him it reminded one of the 
team in a fly«waggon. " Oh ! by Jove, sir," he exclaimed, " it's a fine 
thought ; but, for fear it should prove too witty, 1 instantly give a eheck 
to it, by the contrast of two or three very serious ideas. 

'* What can be more pathetic than the * losses of friends and fortune ?* '* 
** Truly, nothing," I answered. " Or what," he continued, ** more 
distressing than * accidents both by sea and land ?' . or what more just 
than * punishments for peccadilloes ?' "— « Nothing, nothing," I answered, 
** But you omit to notice," says he, *• how I modify the gravity of the 
thing, by the employment of * peccadilloes,' instead of crimes." — ^" 1 
see," ssdd I, ^* it is much of a piece with the periphrasis by which you 
disguise the halter ; for such I take to be the meaning by St. Ketch's col- 
lar."—" To be sure it ig," be rejoined, " l^ut don't you see what a fine 
opportunity I take for having a slap at the orders of knighthood, the pri- 
vileged orders, and higher classes ? There's a deSi of satire in it, as 
you may suppose jfrom the quotation which presently follows. There 
again, 1 have a slap at the church. It's taken from your old-fiishioned 
morning hymn; he!—* he! — how ridiculous I make it look."— " Really, 
sir," I said, *^ that piece of wit would have appeared more according to 
the proper order of things, if it bgid come before the joke about Jack 
Ketch ; you might then have made the ' investiture' t reward for the wit- 
ticism.'* — f" Dear Mr, Editor," said he, " 1 admire the thought; I see 
you only want to be put in the right way, to shew as pretty a vein as any 
of us. But I trespass on your valuable time I fear. Let me leave you 
the manuscript to look over at your leisure. Only promise me not to alter 
or to omit any thjng,"^ — ** What !" I exclaimed, with indignation and 
impatience, ** resign my editorial prerogatives of emendation and ex-p 
purgation ! Sir, } would pot do it for a seriee of the wittiest articles that 
ever were penned," — "Then by Jove, sir," he retorted with great 
warmth, '* you shall have none of mine. I never will submit to have my 
betterrhalf — ^my wit— quacked, and purged, and cut up, ad libitum^ by 
you or apy body else," So saying, > he snatched up his hat, left the 
room, slammed the door, and muttered vengeance as he hastily descended 
the' staircase, y^hich I was told he continued to mutter half way down the 
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FAREWELL. 



Yes, pride of soul shall nerve me now. 

To think of Ihee no more ; 
And coldnes» steel that heart and brow» 

That passion sway'd before f 
Think'st thou that I will live for tiiee^ 
To spurn at hoBOur*s stem decree^ * 

That bids me love no more ? 
No ! by my hopes of heaven ! 1*11 be . 
With honour thine, or lost to thee. 

Tlw hand hath oft been elaspVi m mine * 

r ondly, since first we met : 
My lip nath e^en been pressed to thine 

in greeting wild — but yet 
Lightly avails it now to tell 
<X moments only loved too well ! 

Joys I would fain forget ; — 
Smce memory's star (9tn ill control 
The moonless midnight of my soul ! 

Not seldom is the soul depress'd 

While tearless is the eye 5 
For there are woes that wring the breast 

When Feelin^^s foilmt is dry ; 
Sorrows that omy fade with year8» 
But dweUing all too deep £9r tean 

Rankle eternally ! 
Such now as in my. bosom dwell, 
Jlead them in this last word— Farewell ! 

Theodorb. 



THE LAST WORDS OF LOVE. 

The last links are broken 

That bound me to thee, 
The words thou hast q[>okea 

Have rendered me free. 

Thv sweet glance, misleading, 

Uh othen may shine. 
Those eyes beamed unheeding 

When tears^ burst from mine. 

The chain that enthraird me 

In sadness was worn. 
The coldness that galVd me 

In silence was borne. 

Though sorrow sobdoed me 

It aid not appear. 
Though thy scorn hath pursued me 

Long, long wert thou dear. 

If my love seemed boldness, 

That error is o^er ; 
I •ve witnes8*d thy coldness 

And love thee no more. 
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Thb Life and Writings of Riga, the Greek Patriot 

Riga, the principal a^ent of the first insurrection which prepared the 
way for the present struggle for independence in Greece* was bom in the 
year 1753 at Valestini, a small town in Thessaly. He studied with in- 
tense 'vrddfirjit the best colleges of his country, and early distinguished 
iiiaiaeif by a great facihty of conception, and an eztmordinary activity of 
miiid. . As he was not citifiicienlly rich to be enabled to devote himself ex- 
clusii^y to the study of literature, he applied himself to trade, in order to 
acquire an independdnt subsietence. He went, while yet very young, tx> Bu- 
'ciiarest; where he remained titt 1790, dividing his time between commer- 
cial {mrsuits and his favonrite studies. At Bucharest, which then con^ 
tained many literary characters of all nations, and libraries rich in all the 
Inraiiclies of hteraature, Riga, who was contimudly on the search for fresh 
inlbrmatioa, acquired very extensive erudition. His imagination betame 
excited by thp.Ancient literature of Greece ;— the French, LAtin, German, 
and Italian hngum^es were familiar to him ; be wrote equally well in 
-French and ih Greek ; and was at the same time both a poet aiad a musi- 
dem. His fkvonrite study was that of comparative geography. To all 
these acquisitions he added a deep and passiooate attachment to his beau- 
tifVil blitindb^py country, whose shamdesB boadage fiMed him widi in«- 
digaation, and m^ose Uberation he meditated as Hie eud of his most ardent 
desires. Tins alUperrading passion, which gave a romantie tinge to his 
int^eetuid ^cculii)^, inspired him with the daring and extraordinary 
echeme of fomii^ a great secret sociely, whose dlyject was to rouse 
the wfaoie t>f Greece against the Porte, and to d^ver his unfortunate 
couiitryiBen ft<>aai the yoke of their oppressors. Full of energy and acti- 
vity, eloqu^it to an unooifimon degree^ and already possessed of the es- 
teem and admiratioa of his e^untiymen, he wa« not long in fonning such 
a society. He brought over to his party, the bishq>s, the archons, the 
ricli merchants, tiie literati, the naval and military officers, and in short 
the flower of the Greek nation, as well as many foreigners of high reputa» 
tion and power. Nay, he even contrived to do what might appear incre^ 
dible to die rest of Europe, but may, nevertheless, be accounted for by 
the natural aversion which all men of all classes and nations must have to 
arbitrary power ; he actually enlisted in his party many powerful Turks, 
and, among others, the celebrated Faswan Oglou, who so long resisted the 
wh^e force of the Otton^an empire. 

After the formation of this society, Riga established himself at Vienna, 
where a great hiimber of Greek merchants resided, as well as many lite-* 
rary emigrants from that country. From this metropolis he carried on an 
extensiice secret^ correspondence with his confoderates in Greece, and 
other parts of Europe. He continued at the same time to cultivate Htera'^ 
titire ytry isuccessfully. He published a Greek jonmal for the use of his 
countrymen. He translated the travels of Anacharsis the Younger ;— he 
composed and published a Treatise on Military Tactics ; and an £lemen-« 
tary Treatise on Physics for the use of the unscientific; and translated 
several French works. But Riga obtained his chief celebrity and popu«« 
larity fraai his patriotic songs, which, though written in a familiar s^le 
bordering on the vulgar, were eminently calculated to inflame the ima* 
ginations of the young Greeks, and to inspire them with love for their 
country, and resentment against the Turks. His imitation of the Mar- 
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seillois H}nnn,* which is still sung by Greeks in their camps, ani. before 
their battles ; ahd his beautiM song, 

*Qc voTt rroKtiKdpta vA (ovftc W«k tovv€L 

How long will ye dwell on the mountsuns, ye brave? 

are those which excited the greatest enthusiasm/ and produced the most 
powerful sensation on the minds of a nation, who still remembered the 
deeds of Miltiades, of CimoQ, of Themistocles, and of Perides. Riga 
also published <| large map of ail Greece, in twelve sheets, engraved at 
Vienna, at the expense of the confederates, in which he had designated 
all the most celebrated spots of his nation by their ancient as well as ihea 
modern names* This work spread the literary fame of Riga throughout 
£urope. 

This indefetigable and extraordinary man, who, by the mere powers of 
his mind, had paved the way for the present Greek revolution, died a 
martyr to the cause, A treacherous member of the society, who desired 
riches at the expense of his honour, denounced Riga and eight of his 
companions to the government of Austria, as conspirators. The Emperor 
of Germany order^ them to be arrested, and surrendered to the Porte, 
with the exception of three, who were naturalized Austrians« Riga, 
some time before he was discovered, had removed from Vienna ; but he 
was taken at Trieste, where he stabbed himself with a poniard ; but the 
blow was not mortal. In vain did he and his companions in misfortune 
entreat, as a special favour, that, instead of being .delivered to tfae fero- 
cious agents of the Turkish government, they might be put to death 
among dieir families, and their new friends. Their prayers wrere disre- 
garded. But, fortunately for them, the guards appointed to escort them, 
fearing they would be rescued by the Bey Paswan Oglou, fiung them into 
the Danube, and thus delivered them from the lingering tortures they ex- 
pected from the Turks. 

Xhi^ catastrophe, which filled Greece with consternation and resent* 
ment, and excited the regrets of a great part of Europe, took place in 
1798, about the middle of May, when Riga was not more than 4& yean 



old. 
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Wm^N Louis XL of France resided at his chiiteau of Duplessis, near 
Tours, he went one evening into the kitchen, where he saw a lad of four" 
teen or fifteen years old, occupied in turning the spit. The lad was well 
made, and his appears^nce altogether merited a better lot. . 

The King asked him, Whence he came, who he was, and what he 
earned? The turnspit, not knowing the King, answered without the least 
hesitation, *' I come from Berri, my name is Stephen, and 1 earn as much 
as the King."-p-." How much does the King earn ?" said Louis. ** His 
living," replied. Stephen, " and I earn mine.'* By this simple and inge- 
nuous answer he much pleased the Kii^, who afterward made lam his va^ 
let, and loaded him with favours. 

♦ Lord Byrou'g translatioii, beginnings '* Sons of the Greek<i arise,** is well known. 
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MEHOIR9 OF THE LiFB AUD WRITINGS OF Mr8« FRANCES SbEIU* 

)OAN. By her Grand-daughter Alicia Lefanu. . Whittakers* 

The lot of the softer sex is mostly cast in the retired scenes of life* . In 
the nursery, and the domestic circles '; beside the couch of the aged and 
afflicted, do female tenderness^ innocence, and vivacity, display their 
most attractive forms; but these eveir-day occurrences afford few maXe^ 
rials for biography. The kind land affectionate mother, the faithful wife, 
the dutiful daughter, are, happily for society, such common characters, 
that, in contemplating the sex, such amiable traits almost exclusively on^ 
gage our attention. Females of a more conspicuous character, it is true, 
are occasionally presented to the observation of the historian ; but, in 
proportion as they claim our notice as public characters, they often lose 
the charm which makes them invaluable in private life. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to find a mother, whose worth in that relation has not been 
injured by the very event which tended to draw her into public view. 

The subject of tne work before us, was the daughter otan Irish clergy- 
man, who entertained so glreat a horror of learned ladies, that he denied 
our heroine the privilege of learning to read. Harsh and violent mea- 
sures commonly produce an effect the reverse, or nearly so, of that in- 
tended. Miss Chamberlaine, having learned to read and write by stealth, 
felt a wish to become an author, and wrote a Romance, and two Sermons^ 
before she completed her fifteenth year. These met with the common 
fate of juvemle productions : the friends of the author pronounced them 
excellent, and the public remained satisfied with their decision. 

Her father falling into a state of mental imbecility. Miss Chamberlaine 
found opportunities of occasionally visiting the Theatre, an indulgence 
withheld by her parent, who did not approve of this sort of diversion* 
Here she saw and admired Mr. Thomas Sheridan. The latter was then 
manager ; and becoming involved in some trouble from the disorderly be- 
haviour of an irregular youth towards the celebrated actress George 
Anne Bellamy, which produced considerable riot and confusion. Miss 
Chamberlaine volunteered her literary services in his defence. Introduc-' 
tion followed as a matter of course ; and the affair terminated in a matri-* 
monial connexion. 

There is a prudence which is valour's better half, but is evidently not 
inconsistent with firmness, without which it will never produce a happy 
result* During thp riot, Mr. Sheridan received many letters threatening 
his life^ if he appeared on the stage ; and he was ill-advised enough to 
absent himself, even after he had been announced to play Horatio, in the 
Fair Penitent. Some time after his marriage the disturbances were re- 
newed, although from a different cause ; and when Mr. Sheridan per- 
ceived symptoms of disorder beginning to shew themselves, he very care- 
fuUy put bimself into a chair, and was carried home as privately as pos- 
sible. The aiidience loudly called for the manager to explain or apologize 
for the offence. They yfere told that he was gone home : they required 
that he should be sent for, and gave him an hour to appear in. The hour 
expired, and he did not appear. The uproar then commenced with re- 
newed violence. The Theatre was gutted ; and Mr. Sheridan suffered an 
injury in his property, which involved him in difficulties during the re- 
mainder of hi$ life. 

If fear for his personal safety did not urge him to this line of conduct^. 
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he stands whoUy inexciisable. There can be no doubt but that his imnie* 
diate appearance^ with a respectfiil explaaaftion, would hdre mimecfetely 
removed every discoirteat, uid restoied peace and wder^ 

After this he withdrew from Ireland, visited London, and finally re- 
moved his family thither. Finding his circumstances not equal to the 
^tjcpeuiies of living in the British metropolis, he retired to France ; bat not 
experiencing the advantages he had hoped to derive from this plan, be re- 
turned to England soon after the death of Mrs. Sheridan, which haj^ned 
in 1766. 

The portion of this volume which most particularly introduces Mrs. 
Sbtsridan to our notice, is that which treats of her literary labours. A 
srand-daughter, in writing of her grandmother, can only exhibit her ex- 
cellences, or record her meriU;. If neither of these offered themselyes ; 
common piety towards a departed ancestor, would compel her to keep 
silence. The same principles must cause her to suppress the recoHectioD 
of every failing. It is very far from our intention to insinuate by this re- 
mark, that we have any knowledge of a single failing that can be imputed 
t^ Mrs. Sheridan. We believe her to have been an amiable and intejhgeat 
lady, and to have shewn that attention to the best interests of her husband 
iCnd children, which constitutes a woman's highest praise ; but it must be 
olivious, that a memoir compiled by so neai: a relative, is much more 
likely to possess the character of panegyric than of biography. 
' A large collection of anecdotes appears in the work; and persons fond of 
light reading, will derive much amusement from it. It has been asserted, 
that the following lines by the late R. B. Sheridan were addressed to his 
first wife when Miss Lindley. Mrs. licfanu asserts that they were ad- 
dressed to Lady Margaret Fordyce. 

Bat hark! did not our bard repeat 
The love-bom name of Margaret? 
Attention seizes every ear; 
We pant for the description here. 
If ever dulness left thy brow, 
Pindar, we say, *twiil leave thee now., 
But oh! old Dulness* son anointed,, 
His mother never disappointed ; 
For after all we*re left to seek . 
A dimple in Fordyce*s cheek. 
' And could you really discover, 
In gazing those sweet beauties ovec. 
No other charm, no winning gracer 
Adorning either mind or face, 
But one poor dimple to express 
The quintessence of loveliness ? 
Mark'd you her eye of sparkling blue? 
Mark'd you her cheek of rosy hue? 
That eye, in languid circles moving 5 
That cheek, abash*d at man's approving ; 
The one. Love's arrows darting round. 
The other, blushing for the wound i 
Did she not speak ? did she not move ? 
Now Pallas, now tlie Queen of Love ! 

Of Mrs. Sheridan's prose it is difficult to' give an extract which would 
suit our limits and gratify the taste of our readers ; we shall therefore close 
this article with her Ode to Patience. 
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ODE TO PATIENCE. 



I. 

Unawed by threats, unmoved by force. 
My steady, soul pursues her course^ 

Collected, calm, resigned. 
Say ye, who search with curious eyes 
The spring whence human actions rise^ 

Say» Whence this turn of mind ? 

IL 

*Tis Ptttieiice.-^Gentle Goddess hail ! 
O, let thy votary's vows prevail. 

Thy threaten'd flight to stay: 
Long hast thou been a welcome guest ; 
hoag reign'd an inmate in this breast^ 

Axid ruled with gentle sway* 

Through all the various turns oi &te^ 
Ordain*d me in each several st$te^ 

My wayward lot has known — 
What taught me silently to bear. 
To curb the sigh, to check the tear. 

When sorrow weigh'd me dowB ? 

ly. 

Twae Pa:M$&ee«— :Temperate (loddesfr ,i|tayl 

For still thy dictates I obey. 

Nor yidn to Passioti's power; 
Thoitgh by kijuriou^ foep borne down. 
My fame^ mv toil, my hopes overthrown 

in one ill-&ted hour^ 

V. 

When rotb'd of ber I held most dear, ' 
My hands adom'd the moumM bier 

Of her I loved so well ; 
What, whoi mute sorrow chained my tongue, 
As o*er the sable hearse I hung* 

Foirb^ the tide to swdl ? 

VL 
•Tw3ft| ]^ieti|cq.-^*-Ooddes» evei^ calm. 
Oh ! pour into my breast thy balm. 

That aiitidote to pain ;, 
Which fl.Qwing from thy nectar*d urti, 
By chemistry divine can turn 

Our losses into gain. - 

vn. 

When sick, and languishing in bed, 
Sleep from my restless couch had fled. 

Sleep — ^which e'en pain beguiles : 
What taught me calmly to sustain 
A feverish being rack'd with pain, ^ 

And dressed my looks in smiles ? 
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vni. 

*Twas Patienoe. — ^Heaven-desoended maid. 
Implored, flew swiftly to my aid. 

And lent her fostering breast : 
Watch'd my sad couch with parent care, 
Repell'd th' approaches of Despair, 

And sooth'd my soul to rest. 

DC. . 

^ What, when dissevered from his side. 

My friend, protector, and my guide ^ 

When my prophetic soul. 
Anticipating all the storm. 
Saw danger in its direst form. 
What could my fears control ? 

X. 

Twas Patience. — Gende Groddess, hear. 
Be ever to thy suppliant near. 

Nor let one murmur rise : 
For still some mighty joys are given. 
Dear to her soul, the gifts of heaiyen. 

The sweet domestic ties. 



I>UBLIC tlBRARIES OF FRANCE, 

Whatever may be the state of the press in France, the extent and 
munificence of her public libraries must command our admiration. This 
is the more extraordinary, when we consider that the country which pro- 
duced a Newton and a Locke, names with which Malebranche and Des 
Cartes can bear no comparison, is very deficient in public libraries. 
When the King's Library shall be added to the Sloanecm^ Harleian^ and 
Cottonian collections at the British Museum, the whole will not then 
amount to one-third of the books contained in the Bibliothique du Rot 
at Paris. The fallowing list will appear sufficiently extensive. In Paris 
the royal library has above 700,000 printed volumes. And 70,000 MSS. 
The library of Monsieur 150,000 printed volumes, and 5000 MSS. The 
library of St. G^nevi^ve 110,000 printed volumes, and 2000 MSS. The 
Mazarine library 92,000 printed volumes, and 3000 MSS. The library 
of the city of Paris 20,000 volumes. All these are daily open to the 
public. In the Departments there are twenty-five public libraries, with 
above 1,700,000 volumes, of which Aix has 72,670, Marseilles 31,500, 
Toulouse 30,000, Bourdeaux 105,000, Tours 30,000, Lyons 106,000, Ver- 
sailles 40,000, and Amiens 40,000. In the Royal Library at l^aris, there 
are several uncollated MSS. of the Scriptures. 
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ODE TO HOPE. 



^ Thou bksting, tent us from above. 
Rich ofisprinff of odestial Love : 
Fair HopMe! thy presence let me hail. 
When grief intrudes, when pains assail. 
O'er life's rough sea amid the tempest's roar 

Pilot my rolling bark, and set me safe on shore. 

n. 

Tis thine, when troubles rack the heart. 
Thy lenient balsam to impart 
This load of life, oh ! who could bear. 
Didst thou not 'suage each galling care ! 
Thy frowns all human happiness destroy. 
Thy smiles dawn peace upon the soul, and endless joy. 

in. 

The wretch, of ev'ry friend bereft. 
By kindred scom'd, by fortune Idt, 
The orphan plunged in seas of care. 
The widow'd wife, and injured heir. 
Through the dark cloud that intercepts thy blaze, 
. POceive my glimm'ring light, and own thy cheering rays. 

IV. , 
The pilgrim leans upon thy hand 
While passing through a <ueary land. 
Thy promises beguile the hours. 
And 10 ! the desert teems with flow'rs, 
When thou step'st in, his drooping soul to raise. 
And giv'st a brighter prospect of more pleasing days. 

V. 
Repentants |;asping out their breath. 
And stru^lmg with convdsive death. 
Faintly lift up their dying eyes. 
While nature tells her pangs in sighs ; 
To thee their ardent genuine wishes send. 
Implore thine healing aid, and in thee find a friend. ' 
▼OL. I. l^.— Second Edition. O 
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- •4MM«AVA4'f^ll» ON T«B MO0B1IN BEAMA. 

The pts^r^B ttie.MBg'- . . < i 

By which we catci the mannenw'-^HAKSPEAB.E. 

The ita^ has, by manj able writers, bees I'WiiMered a means of im- 
parting llessbns of moratit j to the nmui— it hafr afee^ Iteen terDlecl " The 
brief chronicle tif the times/* designed ^' to Md^ as ^^tmere, the mirror 
up to nitufey to shew 

« The very aee and body of the time, 

j Its form and pressure.'* 

The first! ^^ & ^^^ important and noble ebjeet» The second' is ia pleas- 
ing and I useful exhibition, which might probably psodnee Yery beneficial 
results, by ; way of example, if only the Tirtuous were exalt^, and the 
vicious debased, in tnnr modem dramas. It may, however, be very true, 
that th^re are but few subjects having aajcxJaim to. originalityy which 
could be converted to such purposes, and without novelty there may, in 
the opinion of many, be but little chanee 9f success. We are told that 
character, plot, and incidents, are all exhausted. That machinery, show, 
splendour, — ^the springing of mines,-^the blowing-up of castles, — ^hurri- 
canes, — ^volcanoes, — water-cqsouts,—- cascades, and caitaracts, are the only 
materials that can possibly draw the attention, and secure the admiration 
and patronage, of the public. If this be true, is it not equally lamentable ? 
for is it not an indication of our degeneracy almost to a state of barbarism, 
to acknowledge, in these which are termed enligbtened times, that we 
can have no relish for that which is natural ? for that which being con- 
veyed to the mind, shall call up some moral reflection, some noble senti- 
ment, and virtuous f^elelhig, to rouse and stimulate 'the soul to the ad- 
miration and pursuit of all that is good and valuable in life ? Is it not 
lamentable that we cannot enter into the spirit of those elevated thoughts 
so well expiressed by the immortal Shakspeare, and so admirably delivered 
by some of our performers ? Shall we tacitly acknowledge, ''that our ad- 
miration is only' to be excited, when we see stately elephants, splen^d 
cars, prancing steeds, and learned dogs ? and that we listen with more 
attention to an artificial thunder-storm, than to the more sohd dictates of 
wisdom and morality ? 

Among the various amusements of^ rational and enlightened people, the 
drama stands certainly entitled to the firsit consideration^ possessing as it 
does, the power of combining, in a mosV admirable tain cosnprehensive 
manner, the ^* utile et dulce,'" Nor does the rage for theatrical amuse- 
ments appear to have declined with dramatic merits ; for I believe the 
theatres of the metropolis at the present day, are upon many occasions 
scarcely able to afford accommodation for their numerous, visitors. Whe- 
ther this circumstance deserves to be acknowledged as an indication of 
refined taste, and solid judgment, may be a quesl^on suWct to a variety 
of opinions according to the judgment and taste upon whica i^uch opinions 
are formed, or by which they may be suggested : but I freely confess 
that I cannot hail it as entitled to such an acknowledgment. 

To rail at popular opinixms, 'mrust at all times appear unpopular : but I 
cannot, in the present instance, reconcile my mind to agree with the voice 
of the public, if such really be the prevailing, sentiment: and that it is, 
there can be Uttle doubt, since instruction, which ought iip^n all occasions 
to be blended with theatrical amusements, appears no longer to be con- 
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sidered the most important, or even a requisite in^edient, in the compo- 
sition of a modem drama.. The heart is no longer to he elevated or 
depressed, reproved and corrected, through the medium of the senses. 
Minerva appears to have deserted the spot, and pastime or folly, with her 
cap and bells, to have usurped undivided sway. And yet crowded 
audiences shower down their unqualified applauses upon the glittering 
nothings, upon- which all the decorations of the artist and machinist are 
bestowed, without considering that the morality of the fable, the pro- 
priety of the language, and the consistency of the spectacle, ought to con- 
stitute the principal merits of the piece. Indeed it is notorious, that the 
combined efforts of the scene painter, and the mechanic, have often more 
weight in the salvation of a play, than all the vigour and' energy of the 
author's imagination. It must, however, be admitted, that originality 
of thought, grandeur x)f design, and the inculcation of moral feeling, are 
but seldom discoverable in the productions of modem genius ; and that a 
something oi deception i^esembling the juggler, who while he waves the 
box in the.air, is endeavouring to take advantage of the senses and pockets 
of his audience, is substituted in their stead.* This allusion will also 
apply to the stage tricks of the performers, which, however injudiciously 
introduced, have, in many instances, been known to estabhsh a play in 
the estimation of the public. 

In making these observations I am not inclined to censure the stage on 
puritanical principles, but rather to point out some of the inconsistencies 
which are occasionally, and I think I may say frequently, introduced in 
our dramatic eshibitions ; and, to ask a plain question, how is it that they 
are tolerated ? We are told that 

The draiua^s laws the drama's patrons give. 
And those who live to please, must please, to live. 

Hence the responsibility of the managers in pursuit of noVelty is entirely 
removed, provided the patrons of the drama give their apjarobation to 
such representations. 

LINES FOR AN a\bU11. 

Here bits and scraps together mingle, 

Various a£ creation's dyes. 
Pictures, pastime-prose, and jingle, 

Cbarni the ears and please the eyes. . 

Smart witty lines, and love*bom ballads^ . 

Neat morceatup sublime and bold ; 
Attic salts, dramatic salads, — 

Turn the pages and behold : 

Cull'd from sources valued highly, 

ThQugh a motiey patch-woik group ; 
Form'd to make time pass on slyly, 

A sort of Salmegundi soup : 

A hotch-potch*olio, rich and pleasing, . 

Yidding daughter and delight. 
Pure mirth and merriment unceaskig» • r 

To put the monster, ,c^e, to flijghti. t.J. 

: , . — ' - ' .. J : — " 

* Of coarse there are exceptions to thb proposition ^ In partict^larthe new comedy, 
which we had the plcarare of commending in our critical notice of it (p. 1^18), may be 
cited as a bright example of Uie contrary .*--£d. 

02 
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Pastoral, By a Quaker. 

Placed at hia table, lonely Colin sate» 

Jfeglectei dinner cooling on his plate ; 

The best of bacon smoked to no effect. 

Though round with spinach and with pigeons deckt 

A leg of mutton went as it came on, 

' A pofect picture, 'twas so niody done ; 
Alike to lum was baked, and roast, and stewed. 
And if he pick'd, 'twas but by habitude. 
Crossed o'er his fork, his unsoil'd knife was laid, 
Unoped his napkin, and unbroke his bread. 
Why loiters Rosalind ? Oh hasten home, ' 
Ere artichokes are out of season ; come i 
Now apricots are just a coming in. 
Oh hasten while the goslinss yet are OTeen. 
How fast the season of good eating rolls ! 
The chidkens very soon will grow to fowls* 
•Love only m one situation stays. 
And he remains a chicken all his days. 
At early breakfast bohea tea is sweet. 
With charming butter'd rolls that make one eat 3 
"Muffins are good, and pleasant 'tis at noon. 
To bite a toast, and sip one's chocolate down. 
A proper whet. Fragrant the kitchen smells 
At dinner-time^ and Imockers saves and bdU, 
Summons unneedfiil : sweet the coming on. , . 
Of grateful coffee, after dinner's done. . 
Thesilent night spreads out her table neat 
For supper, and invites again to eat. 
But neither esurly breakfast, nor the treat 
'Of charming buttor'd rolls, that make one eat. 
Nor miiffins, nor the proper whet at noon, 

. To bite a toast, and sip one's chocolate down. 
Nor fragrance, when the heated kitchen smells 
At dinner-time, .and knockers saves «nd bells. 
Summons unneedful : nor the coming on 
Of grateful coffee, after dinner's done. 
Nor silent night, though spread her table neat 
For supper, without Rosalind, are sweet* 
Lately our Stephen, in the m«uiows, found 
Muslirooms, as fine as ever grew on ground. 
For Rosalind we laid them by in store. 
But the worms eat them, ana they are no more. 
Her shepherd thus is prey'd upon within ; 
For absence is a worm that works unse^. — 
There's Goody Wilson,, very kind indeed, 

, Sent me a pigeon of the savage breed, 
I never saw a finer with my eyes; 
It full of maggots in the larder lies ; 
These things wont keep, no more do I of late 
Know how to keep out maggots from this pate.^- 
Thus sung the shepherd, till the fumes of sleep, ^ 

• At their known hour did on his eyelids creep, 
Steeping in gentle balm his tuneful care, 
He sat and nmded in his elbow-chair. 
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Sketches op India, written by an Officer, for Fire-side TraTetlers 
at Home. 8to. Longnum and Co. 

Femt countries deserve our attention more than India ; to the merchant 
it is an object of interest, as having supplied Europe, both in ancient and 
modem times, with many of the luxuries of life ; while to the antiquaiy 
and the philosopher, it affords a wide field of conjecture, from its early 
civilization, and its numerous stately ruins ; jmd still more ima tfai^ 
fixedness of character, which has caused its inhabitants to remain almost 
nndianged, even by the desolating fhry and persecuting zeal of Maho- 
metan conquerors. In the earliest ages of which we have any hietoiy, 
society in India presented the same leading features as at present; the 
inhabitants of India are described by Strabo and Megasthenes, in terms 
which are ahnost equally appropriate at the present day ; then, as now, they 
were .divided into distinct casts, some of which revelled in abundance, 
while others were poor and oppressed : their very dress is scarcely changed. 
But to Englishmen, India is full of a more peculiar, and consequently of 
a higher description of interest. It has been the scene of many of our 
most splendid achievements, and is the seat of an extensive empire, no 
less flattering to our pride, than conducive to our national prosperity. 

The present work professes to give a familiar picture of Indian scenery 
and manners, and is a narrative of a journey in the years 1818, 19, and 
20, through many different parts of the Peninsula, interspersed with de? 
scriptions of such objects as appeared most striking and curious ; and 
with reflections on the past and present condition of this fide country, and 
its inhabitants. The author strayed among the ruins of the ancient Gour, 
which 730 years before Christ, was the capital of a gre^t empire ; and 
mingled in the crowd that now throngs the streets of Calcutta ; he visited 
Benares, the Athens of the East, and Agra, once the capital of the Mogul 
empire. He has sailed upon the Hooghly and the Ganges ; has traversed 
the dominions of the Nizam and of Scindiah ; and has qualified himself to 
describe the splendid camp of the Mahrattas, and the roving parties of 
the Pindarries. 

His style is sufiiciently easy and natural (when not obscured by the 
too frequent use of Hin,doo terms), but, perhaps, too loose and desultory, 
and we are hurried, with a rapidity which sometimes becomes fatiguing^ 
from city to camp, from jungle to paged. His reflections are full of re* 
ligious feelings, which shed an additional charm over his pages, when 
not counteracted by uncharitable abuse of the Brahmins, whom he charges 
with pride, hypocrisy, and all other priestly vices, though he himself re- 
lates circumstances which clearly prove that there are bright exceptional 
The following is one of the most pleasing. 

' I was present at the examination of many hundred native boys, selected- frcmi 
different schools, entirely under the superintendence, patronage,, and control of 
natives. 

It was held at the house of a Brahmin of great wealth and influence. In a aua- 
dranffular court, surrounded by piaz2as, were assembled about five hundred childfea 
of afl casts ; and these were introduced, by classes, into a large uppor room open 
to the court, supported by numerous pillars after the Hindoo fashion, and furnished 
haif in English, half in Asiatic taste. 
Many of the senior civil servants of the establishment were present; among them 
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the chief lecietary lo the govemment. The boys were examined in reading, writ]ng» 
aritbmetict and repetition j and they all received as prize-books, such as are trans- 
lated by lis, pi^inted in our presses, and used in our schools. The masters, who 
were all Brahmins, were rewaurded with sums of nmner, aocosdingio tfie prafidency 
of the scholars selected from their respective schools for the occasion. A pretty 
little boy^ habited in fine figured muslm» with a row of valuable pearls about his 
neck, and other rich jewels, probably the ornaments of his doting mother, took 
his stand and chance in the class of naked little fellows with whom he had been in- 
structed ; and was examined, side by side, with many of inferior cast. I found 
that' he was' the son of the very Brafamin at whose house this gratifying and inte- 
resthig^ttichibitioa took place. 

. : Surety the Brahmin above desoiibed possessed a liberal and enlarge 
mind, .^od w<»ri^ hftT® done honour to any creed. The following ei^traet 
.will^ive a more just idea of the author's style than any thing that we 
can say ; it is a description of the tomb of Acbar, one of the greatest 
princes who ever sat on the throtie of the Moguls. 

Is this a tomb? you ask yourself, a mere tomb? as descending from your elephant 
.a,t a high arched and lofty gateway, with gallery chambers and vaulted dome, you 
see, through and far beyond it, a vast pile of building of the most beautiful red gra- 
nite, adorned in stone and marble, with many rich borderings of flowers, and with 
insariptions from the Koran, in free bold letters of prodigious size. You follow a 
paved pathway through the garden, now covered with r^ gnss, and stripped of 
half its trees, and approaching nearer, pronounce the building, though grand, too 
inuch overcharged for the eye of taste. Too many small minarets are crowded oa its 
top, nor is the ascent to the door sufficiently spacious or raised. The lower story 
has one lofty dome, under which lies the dust of Acbar, beneath such plain and nar- 
row tomb as would simply mark where a Moslem lay. 

Above, upon the higher story, are arched verandahs, and marble chambers ; and 
on the very top, a handsome space paved with marble, and surrounded by a light 
piazzaed gallery, whose outer mce is open screen-work of the same precious material, 
perfectly white and polished, but repr^enting branches and wreaths interwoven with 
the most natural grace and ease. 

Here is a small sarcophagus of white marble. Natural in form> and naturally 
strewn, are the pale flowers which lie thickly scattered on it. For whom the sculp- 
tor scattered them, four small and beautii^ly formed letters declare :-7-Acbar,* you 
read J and read' no more. 

Of all the princes who sat upon the throne of the Moguls, none, perhaps, has so 
much enjoyed the admiration of posterity as Acbar. 

r His wars, his personal explqits, his acts of generosity, his sayings, are treasurad 
ia the memory of all the better educated Mussulmans. He was bom during the 
distress .and exile of :hil. 'father Humaiopn. At thirte^ ascended the muanud y at 
fourteen commanded an army in person ; fought and conquered the immense host 
of Abdool Khan on the famous plains of imperial Delhi, and slew the leader of 
that host with his own hand. 

He encouraged arts, manufactures, and trade. He was tolerant in religious mat- 
ters. Under the vigorous administration of Ahul Fazel, his able, faithfiu, and en- 
lightened minister, Hindostan flourished in proud tranquillity. .He gathered that 
b^utiful emerald for the crown of the Moguls, the little kingdom-valley of Cacbe- 
Biere : and after reigning prosperously for half a century, he died, — ^How ? in the 
sveQ-Kraght 'field? or, ripe in age and honour, on the p^cefiil couch of expected 
death ? neither, — in throes and agonies, convulsed by poison ! 
- Look out upon these wide and sunny plains, the summons of his signet %ad 
odvered them with two hundred thousand soldiers ready to bleed round his standard. 
I^ own bra^ arm was ever ready for service of honour, or of peril ; yet, perhaps. 



* In Arabic charaaters. 
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did the feeble hand of somi ooWtod •aHiyie, or tr^is^ltog female, mix for him the 
fatal draught. Look out agaia $ look where the led tdwers of .Agra glitter near the 
tranauil Jumna. Still grand and perfect is the fort But on this side^ see how 
small, how poor the city of which the found^ sleeps below f Scarce two centuries 
ago, the approaching traveller had stMtad, as from some favouring spot he might 
have seen at one broad glance, the domes of a hundred mosques ^ the lofty and 
turretted walls of sixty carayanseras; the smaller cupolas, and nmiaicts of palaces^ 
baths, and tombs iimumerabke ; the proud and massive fort with its armea walls ; 
and on the plain beyond, tte white tents and gay standards of an army of Moorish 
horse, ever ready at the trumpet's aoond. 

The last extract which we shall offer to our veaders, presents a vivid 
picture of the wretched state to wiuch-Jhate jmd nevenge, nourished by 
dark superstition, can redkice the hvman miBd : the incident possesses 
picturesque beauty, and in narrated in a manner suQiciently impressive, 
though not without the faults which are most frequent in this volume. 

In the evening I walked out and dimbed a lofty rock abont half a mile to the 
eastward of the town (Bhilsah), on which is also a doigah to the memory of a 
Midiometan saint. There are steps out in the rock ; and heie and there gateways 
and small walls. On the top all is bare and naked, but woidd make, and has evi- 
dently been used as, a point of defence. The deserted huts of a large irregular 
bivouac still lie between its shelter and that of the town. As I aiood gazing round 
me, now looking out on the noble and extensive scene below, now examining the 
durgah, there burst on me a figure which quite startled me. From the cottege I 
had remarked, there came forth an M woman, in form and feature horrible ^ and 
with angry wild gestures in^a hoarse voice bade me becone. Her lean shrivelled 
arms, loose breasts, haggard features, and gray dishevellea hair, gave her an appear- 
ance absolutely horrible. I affected first to disregard, and then soften her ; neither 
wo«ild do. She seemed half-frantic, and aaid many things in a loud hurried imin- 
telligible tone of voice. I left the spot quite with a sinking of the heart. Her age^ 
her sex, forbade me to use violence of any sort which mieht defend me -, and mad 
she seemed with hate, the offspring of superstition, or of wrone, I comd not tell 
which. She evidently dressed the durgah with flowers, and dwelt there as its guar- 
dian : widowed, childless, or destitute, or all, she might have become through war. 
Here, where six hundred years ago the crescent was planted on the field of oloody 
triumph ; here, where some demon saint, who with Koran and creese had marehed 
among the slaughtering bands, rested in the tc»nb ^ here had she fitly chosen such 
sad solitude as the unsubdued revengeful wirit seeks, but not for soothing. Here 
sits and broods pitiless vengeance ^ — and nnds the spot, all lonely as it is, thick 
peopled with the furies preying on her heart. 

Before we quit this publication, we cannot refrain from noticing the 
very serious charge made by the writer against the Honoi^rable East In- 
dia Company and its agents. Speaking of the sums given by the Hindoos 
to the Brahmins at Allahabad^ the confluence of the Jumna, and the 
Ganges, and other places considered as sacred, he assarts that these 
extortions are connived at by the Company^ who receive half of the 
sums so extorted from the miserable natives. Of the truth or falsehood 
of this statement we know nothing : but we think that a charge, which 
tends to fix a brand of infamy on the persons concerned, and which even 
in some measure affects our national character, should not have been 
advanced by a concealed and anouymoos author. ^ 
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POBTIC SCSNBS. NP. L 

ScENB*-^ Chamber in the Heuse ^fAppius* 
Appius, a Decemvir. — Claudius, his kimman. ' 

Appius Oolus), 

Dentatus still would foil my purpoaes. 
He is the stubborn stone that checks my path* 
My constant stumbling-post, that, l&e dd cuftom, 
Twere dangerous to remove; yet Fm readTed 
On sovereign sway in Rome, .wluch to cjbtaia 
Let resolution point. A Grecian^s pride 
Rests on the rusty shelf of many ages'; 
His laws, antiquities, and customs, are 
His go^ ! Whereas 'tis novelty that-gilda . - 
The Roman record. Rome's proudest hero. 
Who looks behind scarce half a century. 
Sees lagging after him, still strong and nervous, 
A host qS. anoes^ and short-lived statutes, ' •• ^ 
. That honour him the most in distant view. 
'Tis novelty that leads to fame in Rome. 

(Enter an OvviGEBLmth despatches,) / . 

This is w^ ; as I anticipated. 
Bissensiods flourish 'mong the geoerals. ** 
I'll feed. the faction till it outgrows itself, 
'And in its surfeit root my firmest iiopes. 
They want more men — more money. For men. 
They shall have maxims,^— for ducats, dbits. 
Dentatus, the grim spectre of their hopes, 
. I'll* send as legate ; so shall Rome be rid * 
Of his close scrutiny. Thus well and ill 
Work hand and hand for me. 

Enter Claudius. 

Claud, I salute ye, most noble Deconvir. 

App, The honour of that title, ^ood Claudius, 
Like maidens' favours, hardly will divide. 
Or in partition parts with true enjoyment. 
Harkye, and be thine ear the grave o' th' echo; — 
I have no relish for divided honours ; 
My soul's too proudly haughty e'er to envy 
The honours cnf the foi-emost man in Rome^ 
If Rome can bear another such; — ^No, no, 
There is no greatness in equality, • 
Nothing being great but by comparison. 
Doth not the moon seem to this peopled earth 
A gem in Nature's sparkling diadem, • 
Far more illustrious than a neaven*Qf stars ? 
So ^honld the ruler of an empire seem. 
Why then should Rome so waste heir mightiness; 
So scatter in degrading tithes her honour? 
It must not be ; the clouds may pass that now 
Eclipse her dignity. But tell me, Claudius, 
What of Dentatus? 

Claud, 'Tis true he is abroad. 
.1 saw him in the crowded market-place, 
In meekness bending to the mighty mob. 
Frankly debating with their jaundiced senators. 
Who hear, and hail him as their oracle. 
As if he held the fiat d their fortune. 

App, There's no treason in a mob, Claudius. 
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Claud. They damour too, in their rude <MnUory, 
*Gain9t taxes, t^l^ and innoyations, . * 

And tnany grievatices their fancies feel. 

App, And so tfaey will. There be who bark and gibe 
At the usurping growth of sciences, 
And all things new: as moping moralists 
Shrivel theirlax conscience, and groan against 
The age's oormption. H ever was the cry 
Of hopeless patriots, — Reform ! reform I 
The state is rotten. Yet imagmation 
M<>thers many iOs, and though the Ikml 
Unfearing hears the yelping cur, his eyes 
- Arefixeduponthepuny tmng; so we 
Although undreading, stall must be alert.* [Exeunt 

ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY THE GREEK SCULPTORS. 

The Greckm scttlptors not only derived the highest advantages from a 
religion which, disposed men to embody all the charms of nature in defi* 
nite forms, and fi^in a cast of mind requiring for enjoyment the distinct* 
ness of beauty, rather than the visionary and the dim, but had the bene* 
fit of stadyitig the human frame in its most perfect fneetiess, elegance, 
and grace. Not only were the Greeks beautifal by nature, but the course 
of their hve^, even from earliest infancy, was calculated to improve the 
form. The public exercises gave, in addition, to the polished manner 
and elevated attitude of a citizen of the most glorious stato on earth, 
something of the wild and airy grace of an Indian bounding in the chase^ 
or of a stag-, delicately pacing through his native forests. The wcttieiH 
although too barbarously conined to domestic ^nployment to excel in 
the expression which mind alone can kindle upon the features, were of a 
high amd pure style of beauty, noble inr outline, glossy and ethereal in 
complexion, aAd perfect in the finishing. The matmals for the workman- 
ship of the artist, were of the most appropriate and beautiful kind. 
Earth and clay, at first employed in framing statues, soon gave place to 
the white marble of Pares, and this yielded, in its turn, to that which 
was veined and spotted, and to jaspar. According to Pliny, the artists 
had eyen the power of mmgUng different metals to produce! fine and de» 
ticate shades, and thus to assist in expressing various passions and sen- 
timents by a diversity of :cd[oiir8. W. 
. * 

* Hie'foUowiiig'iiote accompanied thereceptiiHi of the above scene :— 
Dear Mr. Merton, . 

The foregoing is a scene of a tragedy, foonded on the same story as << Yh^nius.** 
It was written during a yearns residence of the author in Italy. When finiriied, he 
went to Venice, for the purpose of submitting it to the ii^pection of Lord Bynm, who 
then happened to be at Pisa, andvery soon after, the present tragiedy ofYiighiius 
passed a much higher tribunal — ^the public. 

Thus anticipated, I sealed my. manuscript, not in despair, for I had no other ob- 
ject in writing it than to fill up vacant hours, which would otherwise have been passed 
<< to much better purpose," I hear you exclahu) no matter. A friend of mine, who 
had often broke in upon my liDurs of inspiration, has frequently insisted on my pre- 
seating it to Brury Laae^ as a rival piece. This, I have neither vanity nor couragse 
enough to do. .1^ however, this scene should not unworihily fill up a page of your 
Ma^et, you are very welcome to it. 

It ia the opening scene, wherein Appfug, the hero of the piece, dieeloees his am- 
biiiou. He has just heard that Dentaius, whose high reputation and inftexihle 
honour cause ktiH greaf tmeaiinoss^'hds reappeared o* an advocate for the people, 

G. A. 



Lysimachus; an Historical Fragment. 
From the French. 

After the destruction of the Persian empire^ Alexander gave ont that 
he was the son of Jupiter Ammon ; at which the Macedonians were not a 
little indignant, and their discontent increased, when they saw him adopt 
the customs, the dress, and the maonerSyOf the Persians. They r^retted 
that they had done so much for a prince who despised them» but they 
murmured in secret. 

A philosopher, named Callisthenes, who had followed the king in his 
expedition, one day saluted him in the Grecian manner. " Why," said 
Alexander, " dost thou not adore mef^^ — " Sire," answered Callisthenes, 
** you are the chief of two nations ; the one enslaved before )ronr conquest, 
is no Jess so now ; the other was free beibre it amiatadyam to gain so 
many victories, and is equally so since you have gained them* I am a 
Chreek, sire, and that name yon have raised so high, that heneeforth no 
<»ne can degrade it without offending you.'* 

. The vices of Alexander were extraordinary, like his virtues : he. was 
terrible and cruel in hi3 anger. He caused Calbsthenes' nose, ears, and 
feet io be cutoff, ordered lum to be shut up in an iron cage» and carried 
in the rear of the army. 

" i loved CallistheiuBS," said Lysimachus, ** and at ftU times when I 
had leisure, ^nployed it in listening to him ; and if 1 have any love of 
virtile I owe it to his instructions. I went therefore to see him. ' 1 sa* 
Jute you,' said I, * illustrious and unfortunate, whom I find cpclosed in a 
«age like a savage animal, for having been the only hak of the anny.* " 
.^^ Lysimachus,"^ he answered, " when in a situation that demands forti- 
tude and courage, methink^ I am in my proper place. In truth, had the 
l^ods designed me for a Ufe of pleasure only, they would vainly have he- 
«towed on me a great and immortal soul. All men are capable of enjoy- 
ing sensual pleasures : and if the gods created man for that purpose only, 
•they have made their work too perfect, and executed more than they in- 
tended. It is not,*' added he, '< that I am insensilde, yon nnke me foel 
I am not so. When you came to me, I was pleased at seeing you perform 
a courageous action ; but let it be the last time ; leave me to si^port my 
uwu misfortunes, and do not add yours to them.'* 

** I will see you every day," rejoined Ly^machus, ** for if the king 
were to see you abandoned by the virtuous, he would no longer feel re- 
morse, but would begin to believe you guilty ; he shall not have the 
pleasure of knowing that his displeasure made me abandon a friend." 

One day Callisthenes said to the same constant friend, ** The immortal 
gods have consoled me, I no longer feel any g^ef. I saw in a dream 
the great Jupiter. You were near him, a sceptre was in your hand, and 
a regal crown upon your head. Pointing at you, the deity addressed me 
4n these words : < He will render you happier J' My emotion awakened 
me. My hands were raised to heaven, and I was endeavouring to say, 
• Great Jupiter, if Lysimachus is to reign, let him reign with justice.' 
Lysimachus, you will reign ; believe one who must be afavourito of the 
gods, since he suffers for virtoe's sake.*' 

•In the mean time, Alexander was incensed (o find that Lysimachus 
respected the misfortunes of Callisthenes, that he went to visit the captive. 
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and dared to pity bim. Having summoned Lysimachus into his presence^ 
** Begone," said Alexander, ** combat. with lions, you who like to live 
with wild beasts." The execution of this siantence was however deferred, 
that it might be witnessed by the multitude. The day preceding, the in- 
tended victim wrote thus to Callisthenes : '' I am going to die. All the 
hopes with which you inspired me of future greatness, are vanished. I 
could have wished to alleviate the misfortunes of a man like yon." 

Prexapus, who was their mutual friend, was commissioi^ with this 
answer: "Lysimachus, if the gods have destined you to reign, Alex- 
ander cannot put you to death ; for men cannot over-rule the will of the 
gods." 

** This reply," says Lysimachus, "encouraged me; and, reflecting 
that the happiest and the most unfortunate of men are equally in the hand 
of providence, I resolved to be guided by my hopes, rather than my cou- 
rage, and to defend to the last, a life which was promised so much. 

" I was led into the arena. Around me was an immense assemblage 
of persons, who came to be witnesses of my fortitude, or -of my fears. 
A lion was let loose. I had folded my mantle round one of my arms, 
which I presented to the animal, and as he endeavoured to devour it, I 
seized his tongue, tore it from his jaws, and threw it at my feet. 

" Alexander loved courageous actions ; be therefore admired my reso- 
lution, and from that moment his natural generosity resumed its sway. 
He called me to him, and stretching out his hand, * Lysimachas,' said he, 
* I restore you my friendship, festore me yours. My anger has but 
served to make you perform an action whidi is wanting to the life of 
Alexander.* 

** I was received into the king*s favour ; I adored the decrees of the 
gods, and waited the fulfilment of their promises without impatience or 
anxiety. Alexander died, and the world was. without a master. The 
king's sons were yet in infancy ; his brother Aridseus, though ^Id in years, 
had never outgrown puerility ; Olympias had but die boldness of a weak 
mind, and cruelty passed with her for courage ; Roxana, Eurydice, and 
Statira were drowned in grief. Alexander's captains, therefore, aspired 
to his throne. We divided the empire, and in so doing, thought we only 
divided the reward of our labours. 

" Fate made me King of Asia ; and now that I am all powerful, I now 
more than ever revere the lessons of Callisthenes. His joy tells me when 
I have performed a good action, and his sighs infoivi me when 1 have ill 
to repair. 

" I .am the sovereign of a people who love me. The &thers pray that 
my life may be of equal duration with that of their children. The chil- 
dren fear to lose me, as they fear the loss of their parents. In the pros- 
perity and comfort of my subjects my happiness consists/' 



PHILIP THE SECOND. 

A Spaniaiud once offered for sale, to Philip the Second, a diamond, 
worth seventy thousand crowns. The king, astonished that a private 
person should possess so valuable a jewel, asked him why he had bought 
it ? " Sire," answered the Spaniard, " I knew that there was a Philip." 
The king, flattered by this answer, ordered him one hundred thousand 
crowns. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 



Hail seraph hours, that form the circling chain 
Of br%ht eternity ! ye mafic links 
Binding together life and <feath and man I 
Why do ye fly so swift ? why wend away 
. Rapid as thought to dark Obiivion*8 realms. 
Like insects flutterinj? with their silver forms. 
On the Mi bosom of some blushing rose, 
Then through the golden air winging away to higher worlds ? 
And must it then l^ so ? Is there no bliss 
With morning rays enduring through lifers day ? 
Ah no ! in infancy and manhood, youth and age, 
Tis but a brilliant hue cast on a dew-drop, — 
A chance reflection of some flittmg sunbeson, — 
Our all of bliss endures but for a while. 
That while no longer than a maiden's blush. 
In Infancy we rest our fragile forms 
On a maternal bosom, — nest of love ! 
Whilst our fond parent, scarcely drawing breath. 
Watches with care our peaceful slumberings. 
And when we wake, her glisfning eye 
And tender kiss seal our nrst bond to earth. 
But short th* ephemeral joys of infancy ; 
While yet we scarcely lisp th' endeaiin^ names 
Of those we love, th^ comes a separation. 
Which e*en we feel in more advanced age 
With poignancy. 

How throb our tender hearts-r 
Unwedded yet to ffrief, untutored of the world,— 
When for matemsd smiles, we meet the frowns. 
The ruthless frowns, of the cross Pedagogue ? 
Let*s pass the bickerings of the y outh£l mob ; 
The pEde strict watching at the shrine of Learning ; 
When Youth its halcyon hours begins to ope. 
And sports and loves encompass round the soul. 
Which owns the empire of a kindred heart { 
How fare we then ? We find it but a dream. 
Oh ! happier far not to have dreamt at all ! 
Some meddling relative of sage advice. 
Dashes the cup from our just-tasting lips. 
And fills our tortured hearts with fell aespair. 
But say the diaught is sipp'd; that it is sipp'd 
In all the sweetness of confiding love, 
Are there no cares i* the matrimonial hive ? 
*Stead of its honeyed sweets, may it not bring 
A hopeless toil — a perjured friend — a broken heart > 
And can we give to Age what infancy. 
What youth, what love can ne'er obtain ? 
No ! To this truth we all must come at last. 
That all that human ia^-is vanity. 

OlACOMO. 
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HOSPITAL AND CHURCH OF 8t. KATHARflTE. 

(A LemrJj 
Mb.Editor9 

Thb destraction of the ancient and venerable hospital and church of St. 
Katharine being required to make room iot the new Docks about to be 
constnicted in that parish, a few brief descriptive remarks 4m the history, 
antiquities, and present state, of that pkice, and its buildings, whose in«. 
mates have retained undisturbed possession of th^ rights, {nrivileges, and 
possessions, from tiieir establishment in tihe thirteenth century, to the pre- 
sent time, may not be altogether unacceptable to your readers. 

The first hospital of St Katharine, founded and richly endowed by 
Queen Matilda, A. D. 1148, existed only one hundred and twenty-five 
years, namely, till A. D. 1273, when it was dissolved and refounded by 
Queen Eleanor, wife to King Henry the Third, for the maintenance of a 
master, three brothers chaplains, and three sisters, ten poor women called 
hedes-w^rnieuy and six' poor scholars. By her foundation-charter, the 
Queen appointed Thomas de Lechlade, derk, to be master of this hospital, 
and reserved to herself, and the Queens of England her successors, full 
power to nominate a master, three brothers priests, and three sisters, 
whenevOT vacancies should happen. Although many valuabk grants were 
made to this hospital by its founder, and others added at different periods, 
by succeeding patronesses, as well as by King Edward the Third, King 
Richard the Second, and many other noble personages, yet soon after the 
appointment of Thomas de Beckington to the mastership, a complaint was 
made to Kn^ Henry tihe Sixth, that its revenues were not surffident to 
maintain its members : whereupon the King granted the hospital many 
privileges,-HBUch as leave to hold a fair upon Tower Hill for twenty-one 
days yearly, the chattels of felons and fogitives, all manner of stray cattle, 
all fines for trespass, the assize of bread, wine, and beer, exonerated them 
of all aids, subsidies, and contributions, and discharged this hospital finom 
the payment of any tenth, subsidy, or imposition, laid on the clergy of the 
realm, or of the province of Canterbury. Beckbigton, afterward elevated 
to the dignity of the mitre, was a great benefactor to this hospital. His 
munificent example was followed by the Duke of Exeter, who made many 
valuable presents to the church, and founded a chantry chapel, which stood 
on the north side of the chancel. King Edward the Fourth granted to this 
hospital the manors of Chesii^gbury, co. Wilts, and of Quarley, co. South- 
ampton; and the firatemity of St. Barbarsl was founded here by King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Katharine, his first wife, A. D. 1518. This 
King confirmed all the liberties and franchises of this house in the year 
15269 &nd in 1534 an account of its revenues was taken, preparatory, no 
doubt, to its dissolution, which however it escaped, at the request of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, whom the King had then lately married. 

Having, thus far pursued the history of St. Katharine's holspital, I will 
now describe the situation and extent of its building, and then proceed to 
a description of the church, which is the only remaining monument of an-* 
tiquity, all the habitations ^ving been rebuilt in modem times, and in a 
manner which confers more cre^t on the economy, than on the taste or 
Uberality, of those who sanctioned these alterations. 

The church stands nearly in the middle of the hospital. On its south 
side are the houses occupied by the sisters and beadswomen, about one 
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hundred feet in extent; and on its north side, a qoadrangle, or cloister, 
nearly eighty feet ^fjnareron the east side <tf which, are the brothers' 
houses, and on the north side, the master's house. The church is a no- 
ble edifice, upwards of one hundred and ninety feet in length,, and com- 
posed of a spacious body, and three aisles, and an extensive t^hancel, 
whose sides are flanked by lolly buttressei^) Mid whose eafltem angles 
terminate in octagonal turrets. There is a porch, now the only «iitrance, 
at the west ei)4, but lhi» feature of the eburch has been defonned and 
de&ced by a tower instead of a bell turret, the original appendage, and 
whixnh was elerated on the gable of the roo£ 

~ We are perfectly unacquainted with the fabric of the original ehareli, 
but history informs ua^ tiiat it wasbegim to be .rebuilt by Wiliiamde 
Eridesby, master of the hospital, in the year 1^40 ; and tiiat by a charter 
in 1351, Queen Philipfte' directs, that '^ all the gavingst made e«l of the 
revenues of l^e hospital, and euch beilefacti»DB aH nlay hereafter be eh. 
tained, shall be laid out towards the imishing of the chureh ;" to which 
she had liberally contributed, but died befoi^e the buSdilig was cotnpteted. 
If any part of the present structure is the work of the fbarteenllt'Cfliitiury, 
it is BO other than the chUncel, which, however, has bcien so exeesaiTely 
altered and mutilatedy ^at it would be difficult to determine its age. Ail 
the side windowa have been walled up, and the exterior entirely coated 
with brick-work. The aUaif window is of ample dimeiiMone, but its tnu 
eery is coarse and inelegant, and doubtless intended to be a represents, 
tkm of the grand design which formerly filled the same space. The body, 
as the most serviceable part of the church, has always been kept in good 
repair ; it is plastered on the outside, arid white-washed withm, and all 
the windows in each story are handscMne in their proportions^ and in the 
pattern of their tracery. The style of this architecture bespeaks the age 
of the fifteenth century, and there is little doubt of its having been the 
work of Bishop Beckington. The aisles ar^ lofty, and the arches and 
eluBtered pillars by which they are separated, vety finely proportioned. 
There are five arches on each sido, plain and uniform ; tiiey are siffknounted 
by the clere story,, which supports the roof, composed of stnmg beams 
and arches of timber. 

The screen and stalls in the diancel are the niost beautiful remains of 
th^ kind in the. county, and are not surpassed by many specimens of 
Ibe same age in the kii^^dm. The roof, over the entrance in particular, 
is elegant ; and the carvings und^ the seats, or' as many of tham as re- 
main, are very curious* The head of a king on one side, and of a qneen 
on' the other, above the seats, are said, bi£t upon no v^ry goodr authority, 
to rejpresent Bdward III. and Queen Phxhppa. 

The moDiument of Jobn> Holland, duke of Exeter,, .who <hed in 1448, is 
truly magnificent. The arch of its canopy once opened to a bhantry which 
was attached to the north side of the channel; hot, this el^pant Kp/peidajge 
has long since been desecrated. The base^ sunamit, ainl sides of tibe 
tomb' ajld adjoining door^way, ^ne snpeiiMy adsmed'witii mdies^ and a 
viariety of minute omamentB, ami the 8pan<h»ls <tf the asc^ a^ occapied 
by angels blowing trumpets. Beneath the canopy rest the! reouni^bent ef- 
figies of the duke, his first wife Anne^ and; his ststeot Constance. He is 
dad in. a long,. loose, and plain Tobe, andb* worn insi coronet; which is 
nearly destroyed. The dresses of the: female. are atike^. and are disfin- 
guished for theit elegance andplidnniess ; which latter character,- however, 
cannot be aj»plied to the head*drea«es« This part t^f the costume evidently 



exhausted ingenuity in the contrivance, and exercised inrenlioo in orna- 
meoli^ it. It is broadroir ih* sides of the hcad^ and flat on the to}>, 
very richly embroidered, and surmounted by the coronet. . All the figures 
aire in the attitude of prayer^ and have animals at theii* feet. As thia 
fine nioninnent has long been neglected, it has sustained much wanton 
jfljary. The smt^ed in partiettlar are barbarously mutikted ; they are 
carved in alaba^ffer, and arfe entirely covered with the initial letters of thd 
names of the idters, who to the number of their ftllies added this piece of 
mischiefl* ^f JuliusCtt^r; who Wfts master of the hospital m the early 
part of the seventeenth centurfr* am6ngethier bene&etions, gave to the 
church the pid|lit, which i» of oak; ami' very curiously carved. It is of 
an hexs^onal fimn, eat^ &c^ ckmtaining the representation of a building, 
and the fbllawn^ text: <« £ZRA, THE SCRIBE stood vpon a pvlpit of 
WM)d which he had made fbr the Preacher. Neheb. ch. 8, 4." I should not 
have deemed the altar'screen worthy of niotice, if I were not sure that it 
has ^en been ipeg^ded its ^ beantiild spei^imen oJT desigti and workman- 
ship. I «innot aiccount for the prejucUce in fkvonr of this expensive 
piece of earrings but I am certain, that he who admires this piece of 
«^ gotMo," amd despises Batty Langley, must be destitute of taste and 



conlnstency* 



Yours, &c. 



I. 



FANCY AND MEMOItT. 

^IB 8wee(H-wben. life's first budding hours 
Have pass'd^ uncalrVl, in pkyiul wiles, 
Wh^ youth's lair spring puts forth it^ flow'rs 
:Iu smiling griefs, and teanul smiles: — 

'Tis sweet — amid the mimic play 
Of ail our little hopes and fears. 
To «oar, on Fancy's wings, antay 
To viMon'd joys of ftiture years: — 

Boturjasn thdss halcyon daycare gone, 
And youth in smiled no ihore is dress'd^ 
Wheu first delights have lost the tone 
Of buoyant glee that youth impressed j — 

Oh? theb to think o'er what they wersp 
May smooth a riper hour's care. 



And though the joys, ogr.eatly dreams 
So fondly promised, Fate deny. 
They cheer, us: stiU in snmy g^easm 
Of i>ensive pleasing Memory,!. . 



E.A.B 



* On the north side of the chancel is a^andsbme tomb of Purbeck mjarble, -whoM 
canopy once sheltered the figures in bras^ of a man, a wctaian, and sev teral children, 
but sdl these, together with the inscription, have been destroyed. 
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OEaRQB FaSDBRICK COOKE. 

From his childhood Cooke was fond of theatrical. When a boy, 
he resided at Berwick oa Tweed, which was sometimes visited by the 
Edinburgh company of comedians. On such occasions, he and his com- 
panions were constantly in attendance at the theatre, hoping to deceive 
those rigid sentinels, the door-keepers, and money-takers. The juvenile 
party observed,: that the back door was, unguarded, till near th^ hour of 
performance, and by it they contrived to enter unpereeived. The next 
consideration was, how they should conceal themselves till, the, time of 
drawing up the curtain, when they were in hopes that amidst the bustle and 
confusion behind the scenes, they would not. only escape notice, but enjoy 
the secret wonders of the magic show. Cooke espied a barrel, and con- 
gratulating himself on this snug retreat, he crept in, like the hero of that 
immortal melo-drama, Tekeli, which is now ^^renewed in sUl its strength," 
for the admiration of the intelligent audiences^ of the British metropplis. 
>&ut, unfortunately for the embryo actor, as well as for the hero of Tekeli, 
there appeared to be much lurking danger in his lurking-place, a bar- 
rel being little less liable to untoward movements than a b|ick-basket. 
Cooke soon perceived that he had as companions, two twenty-four pound 
cannon-balls, but not being yet initiated into the mysteries of the scene, 
he did not suspect that cannon-balls in a barrel create thunder no less 
than in a twenty-four pounder. Poor George Frederick was in the 
thunder barrel of the theatre. The , play was Macbeth, and the thunder 
was wanted, to give due* effect to the entree of the witches in the first 
scene. The Jupiter Tonans of the theatre approached and seized the 
barrel. Judge the breatjiless fear of our hero : it was too great for words, 
and hC; only shrunk closer to the bottom of his hiding-place. His tor- 
mentor' proceeded to cover the open end of the barrel witii a piece of old 
carpet,' and tie it carefully to prevent the thunder from being spilt. StiQ 
the inmate was most heroically silent; the machine was lifted by the 
HercuLean property-man, and carried carefully to the side scene, lest 
in rolling the thunder should rumble before its time. Swearing all the 
way th^t the cannon bullets *' were infernally Ke^vy," he placed the com- 
plicate4 machinery in readiness : the witches enter amidst flames of 
rosin : me thunder-bell rang, the barrel received its impetus, and away 
rolled Gporge Frederick, and his ponderous companions. Silence would 
now hav^ been no virtue, and he roared most maniiilly, to the surprise of 
the thunderer, who neglecting to stop the rolling machine, it entered on 
the stage, and George Frederick bursting off the carpet head of the bar- 
rel, appeared before the audience, just as the witches agreed to meet 
again, when " the hurly burly 's done.'* 



ALQEItNON SIDNEY. 



When jA.lgemon Sidney laid his head on the block at the time of his 
execution i the executioner, according to the. usage on such occasions, 
asked hiim. " if he should rise again." — " Not till the general resunrec- 
tion," wa$ the answer, " strike on !•* 
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ZXTERNAL AND INWARD ORI£F. 

There exists an erroneous, thougK too prevalent custom, of estimating 
the sincerity of sorrow by the violence of its outward demonstrations. 
He, therefore, who can command a ready supply of tears and sighs, may 
confidently lay claim to the character of a tender-hearted and affectionate 
friend : while he who confines his silent anguish within his own unhappy 
bosom, though he be not stigmatized as hard-hearted and unfeeling, is 
accounted at best a cold, unsympathising being. Those great philoso^ers, 
however, who have made the varjring passions of human nature the chief 
objects of their profound investigationsi have univenudly concurred in the 
sentiment of Seneca, 

CoNB levas loquuntor, ingentes atupent. 
' light sorrows speak, while heart-felt pangs are dumb/ 

Yet let it not be from h^nce concluded, that sighs and tears are incompa- 
tible with real sorrow, fkr firom it: there are mAny most acutely-feeling 
brests, which camiot refirain firom giving utterance to their griefs. Such 
sorrow is, however, in general neiSier bating nor deep-rooted : it resem* 
bles a torrent, at first bursti^ with impetuous Airy from its sources in the 
mountains, theq Fith unm£^ surfiMS gendy gliding along the peaceful 
valley. , 

When the first passionate bursts of uncontrollable anguish have sub- 
sided; when the tears have streamed forth in such plenteous torrents, 
that their source is nigh exhausted; the heart feels relieved of half its 
agoniasing burthen. To the turbulence of tempestuous grief soon sucr 
ceeds the calm of mild serenity; and though a passing cloud of sadness 
may for a moment overshadow die mind, soon mH it melt away before the 
irradiate sunbeam of returoing peace. Then springs forth' the elated 
soul, to trace anew the pHths of pleasure, and form for itself new enjoyr 
ments; or, like the vine, torn ftom its native supports, it entwines it^ 
afifections aronnd some beloved surviving object, and forgets its sorrows. 

But deq>, inconsolable, heart-rending agony finds no vent for tears and 
lamentations: it cherishes in secret its bitter sorrows, broods over its 
ruined hopes and blighted affecitions, and inly pines away, till it sinks into 
the grave, bowed dowQ beneath the pressure of unutterable woe. 

Suth was the unhappy &te of H . Bereft in the space of a few short 

days of wife and child-^-the only ties that bound him to life, and sweet- 
ened his cup of bittemiess — not a tear was seen to bedew his cheek, not 
one momentary sigh was heard to burst from his bosom. It was gene- 
rally whispered among his neighbours, that the loss was not to him irre- 
parable, that he would Sdon lull to rest every painful recollection in the 
arms of some endearing being. Oh! could they have conceived the 
anguish that preyed upon his heart; could they have beheld hiin bending 
in mute agony over the bed of death; they would have pided, aye, and 
have venerated, radier than mocked at hia sufieringswi; But he is now at 
rest ! The . oppressive load of agony was too intolerable to be borne ; 

** Sunk in seif-^eonsumiag angai$h^ 

Can the poor heart alines acfae? — 
Nol-^the tortured nerve must languish, 
Or ihfi stilngs of hfe wiU bre^" 
▼OL. I. \4, P 
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The returning spring breathed its balm around him, but he was insen- 
sible to the fragrance : Nature shone forth in all her loveliness, but his 
eye was blind to every beauty: Spring had indeed shed her genial influ- 
ence on all around him, but the frozen winter of despair still reigned 
within his bosom. Ere the last violet had faded from the mountains, his 
aching head peacefully reclined on its mouldering pillow. 

Z. 



THE HAUNTED PHYSICIANS* 

A LOVER, whose mistress wa6 dangerously ill, sought every where for 
a skilfril physician in whom he could place confidence, and to whose care 
he might confide a life so dear to him; In the course of his search he 
met with a talisman, by the aid of which spirits might be rendered visible. 
The young man exchanged, for this talisman, hdf his possessions, and 
having secured his treasure, ran with it to the house of a famous phy- 
sician. Flocking round the door he beheld a crowd of shades, the ghosts 
of those persons whom this physician had killed. Some old, some young; 
some the skeletons of fat old men; some gigantic frames of gaunt fellows; 
some little puling infants and squalling women; all joined in menaces and 
threats against the house of the physician — the den of their destroyer— 
who however peacefiiUy marched through them, with his cane to his 
chin, and a grave and solemn air. The same vision presented itself, more 
or less, at the house of every physician of eminence. One at length was 
pointed out to him in a distant quarter of the city, at .whose door he only 
perceived two little ghosts. " Behold," exclaimed he, with a joyfiil cry, 
" the good physician of whom I have been so long in search!'' The 
doctor, astonished, asked him how he had been able to discover this. 
** Pardon me," said the afflicted lover, complacently, " your ability and 
your reputation are well known to me." ** T^^ reputation ! *' said the 
physician, ** why I have been in Paris but eight days, and in that time I 
have had but two patients." " Good God! " involuntarily exclaimed the 
young man, " and there they are!"* 



SONNET. 

I LOVE to gaze upon the Evening Star, 
When Nature dmari dumben: — ^nouttkt is heard 
Save distant waterfall, or lonely bird, 

Which breaches its wildest, softest strains a&r, — 

Or sprightly music of the soft guitar ; 
' Wnich, floating o'er the bosom of a lake. 
Bids Echo in her rocky home awake. 

But Oh! I love the more to gaze thereon. 
Since, Emma, thou didst love thereon to gaze, — 

For though my dreams of love have long been gone, 
Fond Memor^r^s finger points to those bright days. 
And still I hail them — m my bumble lays — 

Glad star of Eve 1 Elysium unto me I — 

Perchance my Emma dweUeth noio with thee. 

George Cruikshank has recently illustrated this story with a {mmorout pimte. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

A SWISS TALE. 

Part I. 

(WiikaSUdPUde.) 



* Long bath the countryy where the Switzer dwells 
In peaceful loneliness, been famed fbr scenes — 
Long may that character denote it still I — 
Where b&s domestic finds a resting place : 
Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless aove, 
Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard. 
Can centre, in a little quiet nest, 
All that Desire would fly for through the earth!" 



lur a glen, remote from the noise and tumult of the busy and distracting 
world, Gertrude de Weimar first saw the light. To its tranquil recesses 
ber parents had retired soon after their marriage ; and here Margaret de 
Weimar brought forth her daughter, her only child. 

Imagination, wide as oftentimes it wanders into the regions of fiction, 
would, perhaps, acknowledge it a task of no easy accomplishment, to point 
to a spot more lovely, or better adapted for the dear enjoyments, and 
dearer anticipations of conjugal affection, than this lonely and secluded 
retreat. Wild, yet cultivated, it was at once attractive from the luxu- 
riance of nature, and from those scenes which inspire the feeling, that, 
though at a distance from their din and discord, we are yet conversant 
among men : a feeling, softened by the thought that there is still near 
us, some congenial being 

" Whom we may whisper, * Solitude is sweet/ " 

Upon its sides, rising gradually, and sloping away until the eye which 
rested on the summit of the woody ridge that girded it, found its view 
obstructed only by the expanse of heaven, grew every variety of tree and 
shrub, which can decorate the landscape, or win the soul to own the. bene-, 
ficent Hand that presented, with a form so inviting, a prospect bespeaking 
the immediate operation of iUimitable power. Deep in the bosom of jdiis 
peaceful dell flowed a rill, which issued, clear as crjrstal, from a rock that 
overbimg its higher extremity. From morning to evening, and firom 
evening to morning, it held on its way. Reckless it was indeed of all the 
sorrows that had attended humanity since first it paid its lucid tribute to 
the ocean ; yet you might have fimcied, so gentle was its murmur, that 
it sympathized with suffering, and was willmg to assuage the anguish of 
the sons iand daughters of siSiction, should such visit the tranquillity of 
that scene of retirement whence it derived its transparent wave. 

Far before the glen, and in that direction where it unbosomed to the 
world beyond, towered the majestic summits of the Alp9 : here, tall and 
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naked, there, in remoter perspective, covered with the tnantle of ever- 
during snows. Changing in their aspect with every rising and dedining 
ray, now, they were dark and fearful amidst &e gloom of storms : again, 
they aspired, as to the abodes of happiness, through the soft azure of an 
imclouded sky : now, they glowed in the tinge of day-break : again, they 
rose decked with the vermilion of the setting beam: one-while, they were 
clothed with a dazzling splendour in the blaze of noon: then, were they 
seen like beings more than human, and alarming to the eye of Superstition, 
amidst the appendages of approaching night. Such, often, does the wan- 
derer of Switzerland contemplate with that indefinable emotion, which, 
originating in the deep sense of his being left alone, as it were, an the 
presence of Omnipotence, unfolds itself into the consciousness that all 
share alike in the protection of Him, at whose presence, " the foundatioDs 
of the hills are moved:'' — the consciousness, that, in every diversity of 
appearance in nature, as, in " every changing scene of human life,*' power 
is blended with compassion, and authority attempered by the balm of love. 

A spot of such loveliness it was, a loveliness, which might not have 
been unworthy of a world untainted with crime, that Arnold and Margaret 
de Weimar chose for the interchange of their connubial hopes and fears. 
Long agitated by the stern interdict of a cruel parent, Arnold here looked 
forward to all the plenitude of wedded and paternal happiness, rendered 
yet dearer by the obstacles which had so long prevented the consumma- 
tion of his earthly wishes ; while Margaret, who seemed only to live 
while, blest with his approving smile, anticipated in the silence and loneli- 
ness of this undisturbed retreat, the delightful realities of a feticity, abi, 
never to be found on earth] 

Reginald de Weimar, the fiither of Arnold, was a man of a harsh and 
vindictive spirit Educated amidst the turmoil and tumult, almost inse- 
parable from feudal command, his only principle was private gratification. 
To an immoderate ambition, he united an avarice, which the wealth of 
the Indies could not have satiated ; and his stern brow betrayed but too 
manifestly the darkness of those emotions which had indented it with 
furrowS) such, as in others, might have been deemed the efiects of age, 
but which were on his forehead the lines of deep and immitigable passions. 

Reginald had two sons : of these Arnold was the elder. Possessing 
manners the most engaging, endowed with a disposition but too gentle 
for the rude i|hocks he was doomed to meet with, and yet gifted with a 
courage undaunted, did duty summon him to arms. Arnold was in eariier 
lifej the pride and boast of his father. He had shone amidst the fiMremost 
in his feudal wars. He it was who had ever claimed the post of danger ; 
«id to his skill and intrepidity had been owing the victory of many a 
haidly contested field. Yet, withal, while compelled to undergo the 
toils, and mingle in the horrors. of all that a soldier must neci^sarily 
encounter, his heart was in other employments ; and like him, confessedly 
'* the glory of chivalry,*" his spirit, amidst camps and' carnage, was in the 
avocations that embellish life, hovering over ^ endearments of milder 
and calmer scenes. 

Arnold was yet a youth, when the youngest of the daughters of Os- 
wald de Gknscald met his eye. She had come with her ftither and brothers 
to- a tournament, celebrated in honour of the anniversary of his birth; for 
during many years, Arnold ruled in the castle of Reginald de Womar, so 

* Sir Fliilip Sydney i so atyled hy a writer of his times* 
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fend wtui the {MUfent, unkind as he ivas to niany, of this, the heir df his 
titles and estates. Margaret de Guiscald was then in her fourteenth year, 
opening into bloom and beauty. She had come, attended by her page, 
arrayed as became the dignity of her line* The domains of de Guiscald 
then were wide, and wealth and splendour decked his almost regal court. 
Her attire, perhaps, was gayer than was usual, even amidst the pomp and 
magnificence of the times. Her arms were of gold and silver, for she 
came equipped, as in mockery of war : and fair was the palfry that bore 
her. As if conscious of its lovely burtlien, it champed the bit, and pawed 
the ground with pride, at the encouraging voice or soothing hand of its 
miistress ; ready, if she touched the rein, either to bear her foremost in 
the chace, to track the lists of tournament, itself exempt from the 
dangers of ocMnbat, or carry her 'to the toils of lighter recreation, amid 
the paeans of the admiring multitude. And well might they gaze on a 
form, which, could angels sojourn in a mortal frame, might have been 
deemed the tenement of a being that only visited the world she inhabited, 

^ On errands of supernal grace.'* 

In stature above middle sijse, for she had outstripped her equals, and, 
as we often find in other climates, had even at her age attained a matdrity 
which we should consider beyond the period of girlhood, and of a sym* 
metry so exactly proportioned, as to command the attention of the teost 
unobservant eyes: dignified withal, and in every motion betraying her 
exalted lineage, though as unafi*ected in her actions as the lily of the 
valley, when it bends to the passing breeze — cold were the heart (hftt 
would not have responded to the universal acclaim that hailed, unrivalledi 
Margaret de Ouiscald. Nor was her countenance less attractive than her 
figure. Her cheek, warmed with blood, as yet unchilled by sorrow, w^s 
bright as the beHm upon the wings of tibe morning, and played on too 
by numy a simile, that spoke bow buoyant was the bosom below; White 
her eye, of a deep hazel hue, and soft, as if tiought save pity breathed 
within its orb, told of a something that still might harbour in her breast, 
and for fever destroy its peace. We say not, however — for let not the 
historian of her lovely life overstep the limits of veracity— we say' n<rt 
that peace was long a stranger to the heart of Margaret. Doomed she 
was indeed to suffer in secret, and to pine throng long long years 
over an affection she believed unrequited, over a tenderness she knc^ 
not was unchangeably returned; but, amidst the trials that aWaited her, 
a voice was yet to be heard — ^a voice which, while 

*< It thunders terror to the guilty heart. 
With tongues of seraphs whisper'd peace to hers.'' 
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" Upon his youthful mien, 
A mild, but sad intelligence was seen : 
Courage was on his open brow ; yet care 
Seem'd like a wandering shade to linger there ; 
And though his eye shone as the eagle's brig^t^ 
It beamed with humid, melancholy light'' 



It was in that season the die was cast. Big with events of no trivial 
importance, those moments came and fled. Arnold, in whose honour the 
festivities were held, looking forward — for the young and inexperienced 
ace but too often the visitors of regions where only Fancy, illusive Fancy 
dwells— to pleasures unsullied; a sun whose morning would suffer no 
dfBcline; — ^rcfeeived, while least he expected it, an arrow in his bosom, 
which was destined, if not to bear him to an untimely grave, though we 
dare not affirm even this, to give a colouring of the deepest interest to 
every hour of his future existence. But we must retrace our steps to 
scenes which we have, perhaps, rather anticipated in the preceding division 
of our narrative. 

The sun, though verging towards the west, was yet high in the heavens, 
when de Guiscald, on the long-hailed anniversary, was ushered amidst the 
damour of thousands in the distance, and the near answer of trumpets 
from the warder tower, within the baronial portals of de Weimar. Arnold, 
at the instant, was returning from the chace. Hearing the well-known 
echo, he spurred forward his yet untired steed, and hasting, on wings as 
light as ever expectation lent, to be greeted as lord of the a^roaching 
solemnities, arrived just in time to meet his exalted guests, when they 
halted in the inner court of the castle. Unconcerned about his dishabille, 
and the other marks of a pastime, in those days considered the badge of 
nobility, Arnold rushed to the spot, and presented himself to the party, 
who were now waiting for the accustomed ceremonials of welcome. 

" There drawn in fair array. 
The countless vassals of his father's house. 
Their javelins sparkling in the slanting beam, 
Spread their triumphant banners : high plum*d helms 
Rose o'er the marUal ranks ; and prancing steeds 
Made answer to the trumpet's stirring voice, 
While the far hills shook their dull silence oflf.** 

De Guiscald passed and saluted him, as did successively his sons and 
daughter. Margaret was apart, and approached him, attended by her 
page. She had had her eye fixed on the comely youth, and, prepared as 
she was to greet him with accustomed homage, ere she could pronounce it, 
the accents died upon her lips. 

Arnold coloured :— Margaret was pale as the wreath upon her native 
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mis. But she, too, went forward : — the festive hour came on : — the tour- 
naments were held with magnificence, and to the sadsfilction of the as- 
sembled crowds :— De Guiscald returned to the abode of his ancestors ;— ^ 
and his daughter followed in her train. 

We shall not stop to detail what occurred in the interval. Deceitful as 
ia the human heart — O, how deceitful ! — such a delineation would lead us 
to scenes with which maturer judgment might scarcely mingle, if it would 
not forget the evanescent nature of all sublunary enjoyment. ' Alas ! who 
that wUl cast one fleeting thought on the moments of delirium, amidst 
which those hours of mirth and gaiety began and ended, can avoid 
mingling a sigh with the reflection, diat die long lapse of ages has closed 
on every eye that sparkled in the jocmid throng, and silenced in death the 
pulse of every bosom that 'then b^t so high. * 

It wiH be sufficient for our narradve to mention, that an affection of the 
moat tender kind, elicited by this casual meeting, threw ever afber a shade^ 
whether of joy or sorrow the sequel will more fuDy reveal, over the lives 
of Arnold de Weimar and Margaret de Guiscald. From that hour, the 
daughter of Guiscald carried a wound, which chilled the current that 
hitherto had rioted in her heart, and taught her, that the cheek whereon 
the rose now blushes, as if it would hide the mournfulness of the lily, may, 
ere to-morrow's sun has' set, behold its bright honours withered, and 
replaced for ever by the paleness of its gende companion. Her character 
henceforward assumed a seriousness which indicated diat all was not at 
rest within. Not diat seriousness is the certain mark of a mind ill at ease. 
No, O no I Rather is it, oftentimes, as the tinge which autumn throws 
over die brightness of the more luxuriant seasons — softening it into that 
shade of solemnity which reflection loves. 

" Tis well 
When ripening years mellow the gaudy hue 
Of youth's rich fancies, sparkling else too bright 
For its repose." 

The buoyant levity of her disposition was succeeded by the quietude of 
thoughtful gloom. Some might have imagined that there hung round her 
mind a mande which despondency had given it ; and perhaps their suspi^ 
cions would not have been wholly without foundation. 

Arnold, soon after, attended his fkdier to the war which the head of die 
Grermanic Empire was then carrying on against France. Here he was early 
signalized by his valour and military tiJents. No danger daunted, no 
difficulties overcame him ; and though oflen on the very verge of destruc- 
tion, he was as oflen rescued eidier by his intrepidity or some skilful 
manoeuvre. Under the command of Arnold de Weimar, die troops went 
to die conflict assured of victory ; and seldom did it occur that he brought 
them worsted from the field. Thus time passed. Fame flapped her 
purple wings around him ; and many an eye contemplated him where the 
nungled emotions of envy, wounded pride, congratulation, or afifection, 
were visible. Something, withal, diere was, in his demeanour, which ap- 
peared unaccountable to casual observation; and perhaps, indeed, there 
was some latent fountain opened in his soul, whence flowed a current not 
always fathomable even by himself. Sometimes, a cloud overcast his 
brow — but it was such as precedes die car of morning, soon to evanish over 
her onward path : sometimes, a si^ stole from him, deep-drawn, it might 
be, but heurd by others only as some unmeaning sound : now, he waa 
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found, in. retirement, and se^out of hii^ and heavenly dnngs : wb3e 
again he was hurried forward with the gayest of the thoughtless Siroog. 

Decorum, however, the strictest decconun, was never violated by Arnold 
de Weimar. No ; not even amidst the licence of feudal war&re, did the 
breath of <^probrium ever cast a stigma on his virtue. Higher jninciples, 
than those which, alas ! too commoidy nde in camps, held the reins of his 
deportment ; and to these we may add, that there gradually deveh^ed 
itself in his heart a genui which can only open in the hght of heaven, and 
whose blossom can alone live in the uncontaminated atmosphere of unpol- 
luted moral rectitude : — we had almost said, within the hallowed apbere of 
that celestial truth, which throws a sweet halo of tranquillity around its 
favoured objects, marking them as the disciples of Him, who, aa " he was 
fairer," so was he purer, '* than the children of men."* 

Arnold now cherished an affection, which daily unfolding itself as he 
grew to manhood, at length matured in all its vigour in his riper age. 
Margaret de Guiscald was his guiding star. To W Hope turned, as the 
passion-flower to the god in whose smile alone she displays her modest 
bosom ; and, in her if Joy atrhile reposed, all around him wore a hue, 
almost more than belongs to the sombre pilgrimage of life. Oftentimes 
did he meet the sarcastic sileer of the libertine that crossed his way; and 
often was he held up to derision as the " immaculate Arnold." But, to 
him, the consciousness of approving heaven, and the thought — for naywe 
lay aside a feeling, which, though rising not above earth, ia sacred tathe 
well-tutored mind? — the thought, that he might one day offer a. hand 
untarnished, even by the breath of reproach, to her, now close to him 
almost as the pulse that was warm within his heart: — tohim, these were 
principles of action, too dear to be, yielded to the shalb of aeoEn» or to^he 
less esteemed from the jeers of impunity and crime*. 

Some years had now elapsed since iSrst he saw the daughter <^ Ghiiscald. 
*rhe war had been protradted to a length unusual in feudal times : cam- 
paign had succeeded to campaign, and from seHson to season it had raged 
with undimimshed rancour and violence. Arnold, however, weary as he 
was of miich he had to contend with. Was still acknawle^ed the bravest 
Of the brave — was still the idol of his father, and even particularly distin-* 
guished by the monarch under whose banners he served. But time, — 
onward, ever-fleeting time, — at length brought a cessation of hoatilities. 
A truce was agreed, on between the belligerent powers to consider the 
terms of a treaty, and peace was eventually concluded. 

Dismissed from the toils of the camp, Arnold flew to the hills that^gaVe 
him birth. Hope lent him wings ; and he arrived on the confines of hn 
paternal domains, elated with every anticipation that caiji embalm the 
portion of humanity. Margaret de Guiscald was on his Ups— before Im 
eyes— within his heart. Earth seemed too little for the joy he beheld in 
prospect : for he doubted not— the young heart seldom turns aside to evib 
that may spring from the womb of casuaUy— he doubted not, but the pa^ 
of felicity that lay before him would only terminate in the fiill con^etion 
of his fond, illimitable desires. — But ah ! bow little know We what another 
dawn may bring ! To-day, our hemisphere may be &ir and unclouded, 
and our sun may even set without a shadow on its crimson ray : — y€^ with 
tormorrow may come storm and tempest : — and that orb, which we hoped 
would have gilded our horizon with tinges of unalloyed loveliness, mi^ibe 
veiled in darkness — almo?^ we might .have said, in the energeticlajgilpaafe 
of no human tongue-^in // the Wackn?^5 of d;^eaa for ever T 
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Part III. 



** As lat^ bti yester-evfe 1 paced the shore, 
I heard the signal-gun at distance roar: 
Think not of danger — ^he will shield thy child : 
The roonrner's God, through passes dark and yrilif 
Himself yrill guide his way/' 



Arnold hasten^ first to the embraces of her from whose gentle bosoiil 
ke had been fed^ and who had, in the days of years now irrevocably 
mingled with the stream of time, so often sung his in&nt sorrows to rest^ 
Long had she watched him with all a mother's tenderness, as he opened 
from infancy to boyhood, and from boyhood as he matured to man. Thet 
flush of health, gathered from the breeze of the mountains, that adorned 
bis cheek ; — the smile of gladness that played upon his lips, responsive to 
the buoyancy of a breast yet nnvisited by care; the generonn emotion that- 
iigfatened' over- his brow; — ^all went to her heart with the quidmess of 
Bympathyyand with the ^ill energy of that joy which revels in the soul of 
a mother^ >over whom Hope still waves the banner of peaceful expectatidn« 
But oncfr^-we'wait not to trace further the labyrinth of thought' — once let 
that banner have drooped, and what before was the prelude df pleasure* 
will be changed into the signal of all ihat can wring the iiosom, or unfold 
the avenues of despondency and anguish. But, possiUy^ the&dings of 
Evelinda de Weimar were of that ' kmd, on which circumstances c^serate 
with a force for which it is oftentimes dnfficult to account. Those circum-' 
stances in her case—^and we need not pursue more minutely the narrati\^ 
of her retired and unostentatious, but not unuseful, hfe— were connected 
with that barbarous law of the feudal times, which penmtted die sovereign 
to dispeige of the -daughters of his vassals in marriage, without any regard 
to their wishes. She had submitted without a murmur to the severe dis^ 
pensation, and had endeavoured, in the assiduous discharge of every 
^relative duty, to forget the tender link which had united her hopes indis- 
sdiubly with those of another, - who ' survived only a fow months her 
espousals wkh the Lord of Weimar; so mudi was he attadied to her, and 
with a wound' so deadly did the tidings of her nuptials reach him. 

Evelinda, as we have said, was aU that the full flow of a mother's 
fondness could render her; nor will it be matter of surprise, if we find her 
rejoicing— but she rejoiced with trembhng in the intelligence arriving at 
intervals from afar, of the rising fame of Arnold. Her tears and prayers 
attended him; and with many an uncomplaining sigh had die reflected on 
the danger to which he was exposed. Neither were thoughts of iter 
husband unmingled with these sensations ; nor in these supphcations was 
he forgotten, thougii Tonnd him nature had thn»wn a veil, on whidi she 
had long been unable to look Without horror. Amoiottsly' had sfae-antici-*' 
pated the arrival of the soldiers. The very toils they' had eiAifured, die 
veryrbks they had' roki, were aliiKveauses' of gratukttion'and delight; 
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alike tending to fix more indelibly upon the table of affectionate reminis- 
cence, the images over which imagination was not unwilling to hover ; on 
which love and tenderness were not displeased to ruminate. 

The night had been consumed in that agitation, so well understood by 
those who have been separated for any protracted period from friends 
endeared, when the hour of their re-union again approaches. As the evening 
was fidling on the distant hills, she had gone out to cast her eye towards 
the road by which she expected them to return. The clouds hung darkly 
on the mountains, and a tempest seemed to be issuing from the nordi. Now 
the eagle passed as fleeing to covert for the night ; while on the &i 
summits, die wolf was heard preparing for plunder, howling dismally 
through the gusts that ever and anon swept downward from the heights. 
The mother gazed, but the road was soon veiled in obscurity, and the last 
tall oak of die up-lands was now indiscernible in the the west She 
descended to the castle, and there revisited every spot which she i&ncied 
might meet with more than casual observation from her long absent 
relatives : and retouched every litde object, which memory told her they 
had formerly regarded with interest or affection. Night came: — diey came 
not with the mght ; and die toll of the spire had already warned die 
watchman of its noon. The moon 

« In windy darkness riding on the clouds," 

passed in gloomy meditadon over her meridian, looking occasionally as 
with a menacing aspect on the world below. In that solemn hour, it was, 
diat Evelinda bowed her knees ; for amidst her sorrows and anxieties she 
had ever found relief in pouring out her heart to Him, who is ever more 
ready to hear than we are to pray. She bowed her knees in supplication, ^ 
and soon felt the balm of consoladon diffused aver her exhausted spirits. 
O! there is a power in prayer, unsearchable by human ken, and unknown 
to the heart as yet uninstru^ted. in the ways of peace ! a power, which 
die world may deride, indeed, but which sheds a sweet effulgence round 
the dying pillow of die christian, and which has supported martyrs in the 
midst of flames and torment This sacrifice concluded, she laid her head 
on the pillow — but not as once, did it impart relief. Distress is wakefiil, 
and sleep shed not its refreshing dews on the eyes of Evelinda de Weimar. 

The morning had not yet dawned when she arose. ; She did not expect 
them with its earliest approach — and the sun beamed on the hills, without 
their arrival. He ascanided — still she heard them not; and he was 
already declining, when die tramp of horses echoed from the side of the 
valley whence die road conducted to the .casde. She hastened to greet 
them — and husband and son, safe and uninjured, were in a moment locked 
within her arms. De Weimar, whose character we have already briefly 
sketched, loved his amiable partner — who could have done otherwise 
than love one so mild, so gentle, and withal so &ir ? and he clasped her 
to his heart in a strict embrace. 

The cords of filial affection were strong in the bosom of Arnold— for 
virtue winds dirough eviery avenue of the soul where it abides-r-and he 
cliu% tenderly to the neck of his parent. She wept again and again ; and 
the cheeks of husband and son altemately were bedewed widi her tears. 
The one she loved — diough oflen had she felt heavy the conjugal de, as 
the partner of her wedded vows : the other was cherished amidst aH that 
wild and indescribable emotion which tfariUs the maternal heart Ah! who 
save a modier, can follow the labyrindi of a mother's love? Who can 
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pimue it aave her whom sweel experience haa tai^t — from tbe hour 
when first was heard 

^ The voice that whispers in the mother's breast, 
' While sleeps her innnt in its rosy rest^'' 

to the day when the noon of life opens on her offspring ? 

Arnold had ever been dear to her. His mild and gentle demeanour 
had won upon her affections ; and she hung over him with all the plenitude 
of maternal feeling. But at the present moment, he was still more dear. 
A mother's eye is quick to discern the latent sensations that awaken the 
sympathies of unchilled affection, more especially when theb germs are 
springing on the soil of a heart, which drew from her sorrows the pulse of 
life. She had marked Arnold, on that day when the daughter of Guis- 
cald was first introduced to him. She had watched the involuntary glance, 
and the sudden confusion, unnoticed by all besides, which had tinged their 
cheeks, and that more than once, amid the revelries of the tournaments. 
She had seen them on that morning when they parted — and she had augured 
something that was destined either to colour the stream of their beings 
with the radiance of domestic felicity, and confiding and requited love, — 
or to infiise all the bitterness of 1>lighted affections, anxiety and suffering. 
When, therefore, she held once more in her embrace the object of her 
tenderest solicitude, she could not repress an instantaneous throb at the 
thought of what might await him. Alas ! he knew not the distress that 
was before him, and Evelinda trembled to believe how soon it must be 
revealed. 

When the first emotions of transport had subsided, or at least as soon 
after as he hoped he might make the inquiry without exciting suspicions, 
he asked for the family of de Guiscald. ** There had been accounts,'^ 
the baroness replied, and endeavoured to turn the conversation. 

" Of what nature, Mother?" rejoined the impatient youth, whose cheek' 
had already assumed an unusual paleness. 

" They were not so favourable as we might have wished. There were 
some fears that his late attempt had been unsuccessful." 
" What attempt?** eagerly demanded Arnold. 

" O something," she answered, " of which we have had merely vague 
reports." 

. Arnold was silent Rumour, clothed with that mystery in which rumour 
ever delights to involve itself, had indeed, during his absence, found its 
way to the camp, that some revolt, of which de Guiscald was the principal 
mover, had occtirred on the borders of the empire; and as he was known 
to be an aspiring character, there were many who could not avoid enter- 
taining apprehensions for the issue of so hazardous an enterprise. Seldom, 
however, was a whisper permitted to escape the wary lips of the chieftains 
who were privy to it, fervently as they might wish success to the under- 
takii^. Prudently keeping aloof from any participation in so dubious 
an attempt, they waited with well-dissembled ignorance the favourable 
moment to declare themselves, should fortune appear auspicious to the 
design. 

In feet, these apprehensions were but too well founded. De Guiscald^ 
seizing the opportunity when the Emperor was engaged in a foreign war, 
and when so large a portion of his forces was occupied at a distance, hsd 
hurried on the revolt before it was ripe for execution. The conspirators, 
consequently, unprepared to act in concert, were severally defeated, and 
de Guiscald himself, suddenly attacked by a body of veterans, who had 
been ieoretiy dispatched to » defile in* the vicinity of his castle, was over- 
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powered, «nd taken prisoner. Carried in chftini to Vienna, he msui there 
condemned as a traitor by public trial. He was accordingly stripped of 
his territorial possessions, situate on the borders of the empire, which 
were declared to have escheated to the crown; his name was erased from 
the lists of nobility, and his blood attainted. He was then dragged, with 
every mark of ignominy, through the streets, to the spot where die scaf- 
fold had been erected, and there beheaded ; regretted by many, as « man 
whose valour and magnanimi^, which had been remarkably displayed on 
several occasions, had merited a better fate. His family were of course 
reduced to poverty. Those who in the days of their prosperity had he&n 
warmest in professions of friendship, in die hour of adversity were the 
first to abandon them ; and they were driven on the world, exposed alike 
to the taunts of insolence and the evik of penury. The baronial casUe 
was occupied by a force sent for the purpose from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the vassals took the oath of fealty, as holdii^g their tenures 
immediately from the head of the empire. 

A catastrophe so disastrous could not be long concealed. But AnuM 
had litde idea of the overwhelming nature of the sorrows that awaited 
him from it ; nor indeed could he have conceived it possible — ^perhapa his 
mind had never taken that view of die subject^-that it could be attended 
widi the utter ruin of the family of the unfortunate chieftam. His heart, 
however, was overflowing; and he coidd not long have restrained the 
tide that swelled it. But the tenderness of a mot)ier, ever solidtous for 
the happiness of her offspring, saved him the pain of introducing a sub- 
ject, which she saw now engrossed his thoughts. He became diuly more 
taciturn, daily more abstracted from what was passing around him. He 
wandered alone on the mountains, or through the vidlies ; he might be 
heard through die ni^ht pacing his chamber; and when the mommg son 
arose, it was often evident that sleep had not visited his eyes. 

Having gone one evening — it was a sweet evening in the decline rf die 
year — to muse in a retreat he loved, at a litde distance, uid there to 
indulge in the melancholy that was preying on his heart, thither his 
modier followed him. Unobserved she had traced his steps ; and enfiermg 
a few minutes after him, she found him supporting his head upon his 
hand, with his eyes pensively fixed upon the ground. He did not at first 
observe her; but presendy, struck by her shadow, which the slanting 
rays cast across the room, and placed, as it were by magic, under the ann 
of the woodland chair on which he was reclining, he started up widi a 
sudden exclamation of surprise, in which the name of Margaret de 
Guiscald alone met the ear of her who stood gazing on him with so 
intense an anxiety. This occurrence, favourable for her purpose, ten- 
dered it more easy to introduce the subject which already tremUed <m 
her lips ; but to which otherwise, perhaps, she would scarcely have had 
fortitude to allude. She seated herself upon the chair from which he 
had risen, and affectionately taking his hand, on which a tear fell, desired 
him to sit down beside her, as ^e had something particular to comaiu- 
nicate. He obeyed; and diey were placed side by side. A senioii, 
doubtless, it was of heart-rending interest: yet cannot. w« say, in^the 
kautiftd imagery of die poet, dfficult as was her task, that 

^ Arnold's, mother onty chid with tears t'" 

but this we are enabled to affirm, from die records whence We derive oar 
8tor>, that they were warm and many, tvhich she nungled with lier 
^monitions and intrcaties. 
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Pa»t IV. 



^ Young soldier, are not thy hope» 
Light as the birds of the sppng, 
When their flight is amid new flowers, 
Whose fragrance buoys up their wing? 

Sweet win be the voice of their singing, 
For a ^ile their flight will be gay ; 

But the flowers around them are &]ling^ 
Aod, as those blossoms pass> so will they I" 



^ I NEED not tell yon, Arnold/' began the unhappv mother, *' of tie 
lender interest I take in whatever concerns you. My conduct towards 
you will render a better testimony to this, than any thing I could say; 
Words are easy of utterance, and unless attended by proofs more substaptial 
of the love I bear you, can have no claim to your attention. But, unfbr- 
gotten by me at least, though they may have escaped your notice, or eluded 
the recollection of infancy and childhood, are all the, sweet moments I 
passed beside your cradle : all the hours I watched you while you slept: 
all . the prayers I ojQTered on your behalf— to Him, who once had ui^ 
such as you then were in hb arms, and blest them — and that whfai no 
human eye could see, no human ear could bear. From day to day I fol- 
lowed you with my heart as you matured, and d^ar were the hopes I 
cherished of my Arnold^*' Here she paused for an instant, interrupted by 
her emotion. The youth could only reply : " Mother, I never dpul^ted 
your affectio^.*' 

" If it be so, then, Arnold,** she continued, " you will not. question iny 
tenderness, though the suggestions I may offer you coincide not altogether 
with your feelings. — Be not alarmed, Arnold. I observe your cheek ,grow 
pale, but only listen to me.'' She paused again, as if to summpn fortitude^ 
** Arnold, I have long reaid your heart, A modier's eye is quick, Arnold ; 
and I know you love — have long loved — Margaret de Gi^iscald. Oncei 
Ai^iold, no better alliance could have presented itself for you. Wlu^n you 
first formed an intimacy with her, indeed, her character was ii^ many 
respects not such as I thmk would now accord with your ii^clinations : but 
she, too, Arnold, with yourself, is much altered. ..Time )ias passed over 
her, as over you. An attachment — whence it derived its origin it is un* 
necessary to tell you— an attachment, interwoven, if I may judg^ from 
what I have witnessed, with her very being, and fprm^ neither to-day nor 
yesterday, has. been instrumental, under a higher, influence, of throwing a 
shade of mildness around her, and of pruning those exuberances which are 
almost incompatible with the felicity of connubial intercourse. Yes, Ar- 
nold, she is greatly changed ; and is now such as I should truly, rejoice to 
see the companion of your years." Again she was interrupted' by a burst 
of tears whidh she. was op^le to leprp^s : but she soon resumed. 
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** Yet, Arnold, are there no considerations ? — ^be patient, Arnold, and 
listen to the voice of a mother that loves you. Were my wishes, only, to 
be consulted, another sun should not set ere you were united to Margaret 
de Guiscald. No, Arnold ; it never would be I, who, when there was 
such promise of happiness for you, would thwart your indinadons.** 

** 1 believe it, mother," the youth replied. 

" Are there, then, no considerations, Arnold, which should induce you 
to pause ere you surrender yourself to a passion, which like a canker is 
already preying upon your life ? I know — tiill well I know — how difficult 
is the task I enjoin you. Your mother, Arnold, loved once. Trust her, 
then, for not pressing with too much severity on the feelings of your heart. 
What these considerations are, I need scarcely say. You are already 
aware of the &te of her &ther, and the consequent ruin of his fiunily. 
They have been bereft of every thing they possessed, and are now wan- 
dering, — but where, has not yet been ascertained. The rumour has reached 
us, indeed, that Margaret is now residing in a retired spot near the con- 
fines of the empire, under the roof of her nurse, who, in this hour of 
adversity, if we may credit report, is testifying that her affection for the 
babe she fed had a deeper root than interest. I have sent a confidential 
messenger to enquire into the circumstance, and have abo taken care to 
make some other provision for her comfort ; — for were she not dear to me 
for her own sake, Arnold, she would be more than dear to me for yours." 
Overcome by his parent's tenderness, a^d all the mingled emotions occa- 
sioned by her communication, Arnold clasped his mother's hand and burst 
into tears. He did not speak, however, and she resumed : 

*' But, whether this in&rmation be true or false, there are difficulties in 
the way of your union, which appear. almost insuperable. The family is 
reduced beyond the hope of restoration. We have lately heard that the 
emperor is exasperated to the highest degree ; and that he is determined, 
as he expressed it, to destroy the viper, and prevent it from ever turning 
upon the foot that crushes it. And alas ! such is the pride of the human 
heart, and so much inclined are we to keep at a distance from the unfor- 
tunate, that the descendants of the late Baron are shunned by one and alL 
You are not unacquainted with the character of your father. — He, you 
know, has all the haughtiness of the Weimars with the ambition of the Guis- 
calds. The disposition of the Emperor, therefore, will be his rule : and as 
that has already been displayed in a manner that cannot be misunderstood, 
de Weimar will be the last to turn an eye of commiseration on the con- 
nexions of the unhappy chieflain ; and I have heard him more than once, 
drop some such cruel insinuations. 

" As yet, I believe, he is ignorant of the secrets of your heart. He was 
made for war and tumult, and the hardships of a camp, and the delirium 
of battle suit better with his nature, than the tender passages of a calm and 
retired life. He has observed, it is true, the striking change in your 
deportment, and he has several times expressed his surprise at it. The 
cause of it, Arnold, it will not, I am afraid, be practicable much longer to 
conceal from him. But I dread the disclosure, and it is my intreaty that 
you again return to your accustomed avocations, and endeavour for a 
season to banish the image which now twines itself around your affections. 
If you could for ever forget" — she looked at Arnold, andbebeld something 
of a smile of despondency playing upon his lips, as if it would have said ; 
" with the last pulse of life and with that alone I may forget"— " If you 
could for ever forget her.— But, Arnold, how could I ask it, when sad 
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experienoie has taiight me, what it is to We, and he loved? — A tear here 
escaped the eye of the Baroness. — She turned to Arnold, and tLgsan re- 
peated, — " if you could, Arnold ?" — he replied only hy a look expressive 
beyond the power of language. 

" Is it so V — she continued. 

" Yes," he said — " and my father must soon learn my determination." 

*' Not soon, Arnold, I hope.*' 

" Yes !" he answered, " Mother — unless you will doom me to all the 
misery that can overwhelm a heart" 

** Then leave to me the disclosure, Arnold, if it must be. If there ia 
any one who can influence your father, I believe it is myself, and my best 
offices shall not be wanting. — But, O Arnold, prepare for the worst — you 
know the determined character of de Weimar." 

The baroness now took the arm of her son, and they returned to the ' 
castle. They had not long entered when the messenger was announced, 
whom the Baroness had sent with inquiries for the daughter of their former 
friend. Rumour had not deceived th^m. She had been received into the 
&mily of her nurse, who had promised, promised unsolicited, to be all that 
a mother could be to her. Though bom in an humble station, by industry 
and frugality, aided by occasional presents, this venerable woman had 
ecraped together a small sum, which, with the narrow limits she had assigned 
to her wishes, she regarded as rendering her wealthy, elevating her as it did 
beyond the reach of want. Ellen of the glen — so she had long been called 
froiii the situation of her little secluded abode — was a woman far beyond 
the generality of those who move in her sphere of life ; and had acquired 
information, which, at the ^period we are speaking of, when letters were but 
little cultivated, exceeded that of many who were surroundied by all the 
splendour of rank and fortune. Ellen had seen affliction. Her husband, 
to whom she had been tenderly attached, and who had loved her with an 
aflection not less warm, had, soon afler the birth of that child whose place 
Margaret de Gruiscald had supplied, been wounded in one of the irruptions 
of a neighbouring chief, and had returned home to die. Ellen attended 
ibdm with a breaking heart, fulfilling every office that fondness and duty 
could dictate, until he wad removed to another world. And scarcely had 
she foUowed him to the grave, when her babe, the only pledge of the tie - 
that bound them, sickened and soon resigned its little spirit to Him that 
gave it. She laid them side by side under an aged willow that grew near 
her cottage ; and thither she often went at evening, to trim the sod, and 
scatter some fresh flower of the season upon the bed of rest. She was a 
mourner — ^but she mourned in hope. Her husband had been withdrawn* 
from her embraces-^but his dying accents had fallen upon her heart, as it 
had been the voice of some ministering seraph sent to guide him on the 
way to mansions of felicity. And though her heart was oflen flill, and her 
eyes overflowing at the remembrance of her loss, still was she supported 
by the peacelul assurance, that to him, whom most, whom only, she had 
loved on earth, she would again be united in another country, and by 
a better, an indissoluble, bond. Her little cottage, though lonely, vras the 
residence of tranquillity and resignation. The morning dawned on it, and 
the evening closed, and still all within was happiness. Whatever might 
wake the distant world, all there was rest, and undisturbed repose. It stood 
in a spot as sweet and secluded as was to be found amid the wide range of 
the Switzer's hills. Many are the abodes of secluded loveliness that diere 
lie hid : but few could be met with, that would speak to you with a voice 
of deeper peace, than t^at in whose retreats passed the days of Ellen of 
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teuly AoqU be dishoBoured^ and my name dii^raoed ? M»rt Ae 
modier of my children be the first to enconn^e maobedience ? But 
at his peril let him. I hold in my hand the deed, whieh only reqwe» 
the Emperor's signature telrtre^hki an outcast on tfa^ world/' 
Then, eyeing her with a look that almost quelled the pnlse of life in 
her bosom, he c^ered her to her chamber^ and immediately mbh 
moned his son to his presenee. 

The name of Arnold now resounded through the courts. The agi* 
tated domestics^jj^t sbiring to do. otherwise than commanded, has- 
tened to execute the in^etions of Ifaeir ierd, »nd hurried in yarious 
directions to find their young master, and ppepore hsm for the int^r- 
view. He was not, however » to be -met with. Bvery comer wa» 
searched— every winding explored — every snot examined, which he 
had frequented — but in vain« — In vain^ inoeedl — Arnold was al- 
ready beneath thcToof ^ Mm ^f thejd«Q* Though the distance of 
Margaret's retreat from the castle of De Wiemar was considerable, 
afiection hath wings which bear thee forward, swiftly as the breeaes 
thou seest not, but whose voice -thou hearest as they dance lighdv 
alcmg. One of the noblest of De Wiemer^s stad had been aeleoled. 
One it wasr which Arnold had often remed. amid wiUer aeenesr 
ii^enthe roa^ of battle hailed him instead of the whispers of knre-^ 
<ine, tifcuEtlmew well Ms rider, and seemed to rejoice in answer to the 
speed of his desires. Scarcely had he fiearoWliere Mai^axfl: was 
sndtered, when his determination was taken, WflHng as he would 
have been to acqniesce in the entreaties of histno&er, it was in vaitt 
Aat he attempted to nlace fiie curb upon his afiedtions : — and one 
sun, oni^, had set ana risen, subsequently to the apival of the cam- 
ttunication from Ellen, when Anudd wiiOidrew from the castle. 
Vhe 6*st beams were Just illumining the distant hbrizon, when the 
Warder was summoned to let the young chieftain pass^ The gates 
were opened — the portcullis was iraised— the draw-bridce was drop-* 
tcd-^and Arnold was quickly out of sight. He hurried to Ae resi- 
dence of hjftr lie loved. He had known it in other days, for 
the -fame 6f EQen's peaceful habitation had more than once at- 
tracted thilSher his steps in boylloody when us yet Mslicart was nnal- 
lied with the daughter of Guiscald, her who ha:d drawn nourisfament 
from her breast. 

■ 'Margaret had strolled down the glen, and was seated under the 
wiUo;«r, beneath whose pensile foliage Ellen's husband and babe re- 
posed. She was examining their epitaph's* — ^simple memorials of 
those who were there shut out from the troubles of life — and wi^ con- 
<dous of sotae sensations, th£ct weirid almost liave placed her beside 
fliem in their bed of rest. A tear had faUen — and another was veady 
lb follotrit, y^hetk ^ heard a fbot.— She looked up, and beheld be- 
fere her, as in a virion, Arnold de Weimer. Overpowered at'dte 
sight bf one who had so long been near her heart/ but whom she be- 
Beved to have ibrgotten her, even had she let a wandering -ima- 
gination visit her abode; she shrieked/and wonild instanlSy have sunk 
i:^Gn the seat, from which she had started in die suddesfness of sur- 
prise, had ^e not been supported by Arnold, who sprang forward 
^d paught her as ^he feM. 

She Vas just recovering — sojme tender intercliange of look and lan- 
^age had passed— some a&usion to 'Aiture ^rospecta,- thought an* 
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swepig tiiottgkl^ wiMtt a Mt«» wag httctd ai of s«f«nil foibefty^o^ 
J ^oMionalty^ with rdMiiiftncey tlw itaaie of Arnold do Wet* 
mar. MAi^aret, alavned for Ms safeQ^, antrealed htm to fly. For 
iienielf sto had no ipf^rehe&fiiMffi* Her yom^v hor sex, hur inisfor- 
tanes^ wet o-hlir poteotioii^afld dM begged hiUi to leave her. Bat 
Ainold catfednotfor him&elt JHfrived of her, life had lost its at- 
tEactiona : and with her he m«st iqfieiid it> or^ io he deemed hi Ma 
migovemed agitation, cast it '^ as a worthlssa weed mmy" He 
tistened — the sounds approached. — He distinguished among them 
the tone of his father, and heard him denoancing vengeance. He 
caught the word- and, as it fell trom de Weimer's lips, he seized 
the hand of Margaret, and clasping it to his breast, vowed — " No, 
Arnold, no!" she said — but it was doite-«--and the words were passed 
— ^\'owed only to be hers's, that vow had scarcely been borne on 
rapid wing to heaven, and there irreversibly ratified, when Arnold 
was a prisoner. His father, on learning that he was not to be 
found, instantly snspectiag whither he had directed his flight — ^for 
he was more intimately ac^^iiakited with the cirenmstances of the 
de Gniscalds, than he had given Ids ftonily reason to believe — ^had 
mcmnted his horse, and ordering some of his vassals to attend him, 
hastened in pursuit of the fugitive. Though Arnold had had the 
advudtage by several hours, yet as he had no relays, which were 
held in readiness only for the chieftain, or some one bearing his 
sign manjual, he had almost overtaken Mm when he reached Mar* 
garet's seclusion; and had not Arnold been hurried on by sHi eager- 
ness of expectation that could brook nd delay, and favoured by the 
directions of Ellen, whom he moLaa^he was descending to her cot- 
tage, for a season at least, perhaps for ever — ^for effects are indisso- 
Ivbly linked with their causes — he had been separated from Marga- 
ret de Wefanar. It was, however, otherwise ordained : and the vow 
had passed to heaven which bound his life to hers. To her, his 
aifections long had pointed : and myw, faithful as the needle to i(^ 
rest, they had twined themselves round her by folds, inevolvible as 
those of Grordins, and yet stronger still — ^folds, which no human 
power could either dissever or untie. 

Arnold was now taken, amidst the reproaches and revilings of 
his father, and his fiendish satellites, to a building on ttie lands of 
the barony, where was a dungeon, used for confining the offending 
vassals. Into tiiis he wa& thrown, and there left without inter- 
course, save that of the monster in human form, who brought him 
from day to duy his bread and water of afiliction. The Baroness 
was soon informed of her son's misfortune, and, ready as she would 
have been to die with him she bore, we may easily bcKeve that she 
omitted nothing in her power to relieve him. Tears, however, and 
eotrcaties^were alike unavaiHng; and she was doomed to behold the 
san rise and set, and rise and set, again, and again, and agwn, 
withofttbeii^ pemntted even to see Mm, or soothe his sufferings 
with Ae balm of maternal sympathy. The deed of exclusion, meaBt- 
time, had been signed : a form simply executed by the despodc 
power of the Emperqit in those times trf feudal anarchy. -The 
younger son, a youth of a spirit more congenial with his father's, 
was appointed successor, and Arnold was *pclared to have forfeit* 
«<*» byhis contumacy to parental a»Aority, all rights and tnrfnleges 

«2 
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appertaining to the l^ordship of Weimar. Thi^» wa» tbe taoluipjpir 
Arnold placed entirely in the hands of a cmel and yindictiye 
father; whose heart, homing with injured pride, was fully pur- 
posed to make him feel the hkter e&cts of what he deemed .un<- 
pardonahle disobedience. To him it was indiffei^nt. whether a 
son or a vassal offended : the delinquent whoever he might be, wa» 
destined to chains and misery, and some had even expired, under, 
his accumulated barbarities. 



Part VI. 



** And sometimes from the rush of war. 
Beneath the lovely eveaisg^tar. 
They stole a quiet hoar to share 
The perfumed coolness of the air; 
And she would take her lute and sing 
Sweet songs of old remembering, 
Breathing of home — talk of the fame 
Gathering round her warrior's name. 
And mix with future hope a sigh, 
- Given to mournful days gone by." 



. For nearly a year had Arnold now endured all the rigours of 
confinement ; and during the whole of this melancholy interval, 
no tidings had reached him from any of his friends. His heart, 
elated with hope—hope that seldom forsakes the most wretphed, 
had long supported him, and he had seen from morning to morn- 
ing Hhe dawning beam shine through his grated window, and 
from evening to evening the setting ray tinge the tall summit of 
the hill that overlooked the gloomy scene of his imprisonment,, 
still expecting that some kind voice would proclaim hfs libera-, 
tipn — some compassionate hand unrivet the bars of his dungeon. 
But days, weeks, and months had held their course to eternity, 
and yet no aid arrived. In consequence dejection and despon- 
dency, for, oh! how ample a portion of that spirit, .which was 
present with the captive prophet, and sustained him amidst his 
trials, must have rested upon him, had no repining thought escaped 
him under the inflictions of so inexorable a tyrant! — ^began to take, 
possession of his mind; and he was on the point of abandoning 
himself to utter despair, when, as an evening in spring was clos- 
log over his solitude, and shedding its lingering radiance on the 
hiU that towered above, he observed a strange ^g}ire muffled, 
but apparently in armour, sitting upon a projecting crag that over- 
hung the chasm below. 

.In other circumstances such a form might have occasioned 
him alarm, but now his heart bounded at the sight: he gazecl— 
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iatehliy g^used — anticipidng perbaps, some signal from the stran^ 
ger. At length, when the last beam had struck his burnished 
mail, he took a mirror, which had been concealed under his 
dotibiet, and directed the r^e^ted ray • to the dreary casement 
<)f Arhdld'ft dringeon; as if thus to excite the attention of its um 
itap'^y- inmate; he pointed to the setting orb, and then motion- 
ihg^ with fais' hand perpendicularly downwards, gave him' to nn« 
derstand, as he believed, that at the hour of midnight he might 
expect again to meet him. Tliis done, the stranger immediately 
witiidrew, leaving Arnold, as may be imagined, full of the deepest 
anxiety as to the meaning of what had occurred. 

£vening had now shut in : his keeper had performed the last 
ceremony of ^e day : the. rusty hinges had grated back again to 
their rest : the key had tamed in the doors : and the step of the 
di^ant Cerberus was lost through the remotest vaults. Ten had 
struck — eleven — and now the toll of midnight was heard from the 
far watch-tower, echoing deeply amid the solenm silence of the 
hills around. Then was every insect of the night heard distinctly 
as it winged its way along. On the ear of Arnold every sound 
fel) full: thought followed thought, like pursuing waves on the 
surface of a troubled sea. It was a moment that seemed to em- 
brace after ages, and to bury in oblivion all that had elapsed. 

" The monntain stream, 
* Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound, 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 
In that deep hush of feelii^^ — ^like the voice 
Of waters in the stillness of the night.'' 

At this instant a foot echoed through the far porch of the gloomy 
u^ansion. . The keeper demanded the watch-word — a scuffle ensued 
--rand something sunk heavily upon the floor. Steps as of two was 
now heard approaching. The key turned — ^the door opened — and 
tjie captive, — captive no longer ,7-was locked in the arms of some 
one whom as, yet he knew not. He would have asked her name 
— but she checked him: '^ Hush I Arnold, and delay not here: 
foUow me ; every moment is precious." He obeyed, and attended 
her. A horse and guide were waiting to receive him, and he was 
soon far from his late dreary dwelling. Having thus delivered our, 
prisoner, we may here pause, for a little, and hastily acquaint our^ 
readers with the particulars of his escape. 
. l4ong ^nd) anxiously had the maternal heart of .fhe Baroness 
yearned upon her suffering son. Every thing that could be done 
by entreaties and tears had been attempted, but de Weimar con- 
tinued inflexible ; and at length told her, that if ever after the 
subject c)*ossed her lips, she should have a comer of the same 
ooinfortable abode, ** This son," he vociferated, and he ci^rsed 
her .and the day she brought him forth, ''had dishonoured him-; 
self and his family, and should ei^oy at leisure, (as in cruel irony 
he expressed himsetf,) the consequences of his disobedience/'^ 
Thus every hope having ^led of accomplishing l^ier purpose rby 
gently means, she determined to rescue her child by any othe; 
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that seenoi mort fetsiUe. Iv yunpuaiice of tfak fetfolntioii, iU 
got inteUigQAce of her intentiaii cofiveyed to £Uen, who nndertbok 
to provide a emifidential peraon, bs bold ib action as he was pnt* 
dent in coimael, who would eflwtaale hia deliTeraBoe^ or pmsh 
in the attempt He had heen a vassal of the late de Guttcald, 
amd having heard that it was for his attachment to the dam^tar 
o{ hia Ciuef that the unhappy aon of de Wiemar was eondeinned 
to all the hmrnnrs he had endnred ; he immediately f^ the most 
ardent interest in his fate, and vowed solemnly to release him or 
lay down his own life as.a sacrifice to die lore he bad horiie hb mi* 
fortunate master. 

It was on the erening of a festival held in that neighbomrhood, 
that he designed to ras^ke the effort. An assooiate was engaged 
to attract tl^ attention of the guards of the outer posts> wMe 
he himself nndertodc the more arduous enterprise of opening a 
wa^lo the dungeon of the captive. 

Every fhing being thus concerted, and the carGmdnga having 
alreiidy oonmienced, he had ascended the hill, and standing on 
the projecting crag, had endeavoured^ as we have related, and 
not m vain to ^epare ^e prisoner for the meditated atlonpt. 
As evening fell, the guards, who ceasing to apprehend danger^ 
now begap to relax their vigihmee, were accosted, as it might he, 
casually by the individual who was to assist in the undertaking. 
His part being faithfolty executed, it only remained, as night ap- 
proached,, to make the neceasary dispoaitioas to prevent inter- 
ruption and provide against surprise. This done, as the hour 
drew on, horses were prepsored for the prissier and his intended 
guide, and the person who had appeared on the hill was j<nned 
by the Baroness, for she it was in whose embraces Arnold had 
tesen looked, smd who, ovei^iowed by anxiety for her^ favourite 
boy, had ventured to leave the castle to aid in his Uberatioii/ 
and be the first to haH his rescue. 

The 6uter pests were quickly secured, and Miilkr, «e was named 
the person whom Ellen had selected for the arduous underlakingr 
attended by tiie Baroness, passed the moat, ascen^ied the has- 
tion, when being accosted by the keeper, after a short scuffle, by 
a well directed blow laid him s^iseless at his feet; and then har- 
rang en, unlocked the door which had so Ipiig been closed on 
me brave but unfortunate youth, and Arnc^d was at hherty. To 
him we now return. 

Conducted by his faithfiil guide, he soon traversed' the inter- 
vening parts and reached the limits of the Hordship of -Weaaar; 
but not venturing to stop, lest he should be overtaken by some 
messenger of wrath, he still pressed forward. Towaida noo«, 
however, he reposed ; but time was precious, and again resuming 
his route, though much fatigued by the journey from, long ^- 
use of his once favourite exercise, he arrived as evening act ht 
at a retired house, where they rested for the night Next morn^ 
iikg he again pursued his way, aud when the sun was sinkuig iB 
^e western horisen, reached the opening of a glen, that appeiared 
at ^rst sight inaccessible frcmi the Ihidc: foliage t)uil covered it. 
They were dlsmbuHted^ and Arnold foUowing his companion, who 
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liad latterly condueted him tluroi^^h paths knojKm only to himself - 
and some few of the natives of his hUls, soon gained a spot which 
segued to rise like enchantment from the scene around. Here 
it was that Aniold was to. ep(j[ ^ ^^P — here, in the hosom of 
that calm retreat, was he destined to find, for a season at leasts 
all that heart could desire. In a word, it was a spot where 
Fancy herself could rest Here all had heen prepared for his 
reception, while meiuwures were taken for his secnritv. ^ The Ba- 
roness, in the prospect of his fiberatjon, hacF arr^ingea every thing 
with Ellen, who had in person superintended the various details 
of furnishing and fitting up the little inansion desti^Mid' to be the 
scene of the wedded happinasa of I^ child, Bi^f. tx^\he brief: 
not long ,a£te£^ ha was seen a^ laveiatig winding aoiong the hills 
arminarmwithMai|$aratd»<€icna«ald« amrthe wifaofhis bosom, 
as she had long been ^e papteev' of Ma t^nderest afibctions. 

He had gone to Ellen*^, and beneath bet^ peacefM roof the nup- 
tials were celebrated. The kind-hearted creature had made her 
will, and settled, on. her child, as she called Ms^g^et, all she 
possessed, increased b^ frii^giUty ia an. saiQi .comp^^teiMie ; and to 
her generosity wera. smag^ .ruaoiis. oowHemancMS^ which were 
found in the mansion of that secluded glen. 

Ellen now saw the fulfilment af all her wishes : she attQ^ded 
the happy pair to their new abode, but refused to reside with 
thofiii ^ai^hf <»amM(ly sali^ilbsd tp paai^ tt^at r/ft«^ h^ ^tm' 
deai;e, asiils iooiates weca sa» damply indjahtaii' tp bisr, A»«ai; 
visitar,. ho^ioav^r, thither. oS^m sh^ mmPn msvsr mai^ than« w^^• 
c0m^i wmi wupgr waes tlie bli^s.iiigfi^ ^vbdm^t, whkfr feU a^ir 
that(l«(w% alHE>4# frw^ the;psayers of onai wfo^e hoiiss.and wi^ktmr 
wsia 9^ c^wvailsant wid» l^eaAren* . « :» f 

. Iat fotmfm pi tfliae sfe« bad. the additioafil bsfpinawi^ fltsaini^.: 
tha ^ftsiras accM^vp^ii^biMi witb whiok^be Mh^hfi^,^ ^mwi^i 
her child — desires so warm in the hearts of a fond and.i^eddlB^u 
pair. She- was beneath the roof when Margaret became a mother, 
and was the first to re«ffiKe>in((EKhar asms the. taadar f lodge of love 
whioh had so, Isng haaiwL tbe> hvmii ^ its. papenia in one — the 
first who clasped to her bosoms Craitrad<0ii» Wenaar. 
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PART Vlt. 



*^ Thou cottage, j^eaming near the tuft of treey^ 

Thou tell'st of joy more than I dare helieve 
Falls to the lot of man^where Fancy sees, 

(For credulous Fancy still her dreams will weave^) 
Him whose calm fate no restless cares deceive, 

mest by your smiles, pure as the mountain breeze^ 
Lore, Peace, Humility, whose ministeries 

Give all that happiest mortals can receive. 
Yon sun-tipt groves embosomed harmony, ' 

As fades the splendour of departing day. 
Swells on my ear most like the mins^lsy, 
' WMdh from thy inmate's pipe can bear away 
The sotd of him who listens, ^ he lie«r 

Sk>uiids that Mvakm love's forgoHMs tear.''' 






OtKWR tkonghts ttd other* feelings new ooovtoied ^iflti^,^ 
iaterestod tlie feelingti, and engaged the attetitiotP of Mi^AiM 
Margaret.- Dear as was their <iuiet iiook,'dl was 'tiow r^-^^*^"^^ * 
doubly so by the little intruder, who htid ikMf draWh ^ 
widls the breath of lile. Ok! there is a tendii^mesil Vhi<3i'*it^ 
rent only can understand — on emollon eiil^' iut^gilA^' W dtUt^ 
bittom. whieh, while the eye looks upon se^e'tobfe^t eUdiilAdcl ikuL 
enitaiee, em exvlt in 4ke thooght thut Cm* it, '&at obj^6t' ^b^ 
its being! 

, ** Onatoie, say! towhatex^iftitojdy * 
Wilt thou not soar, home hi^honraiagtowteg,^ '' '^'^ 
Whon on a father's and a mother^s g«ae^ * ' ^ ' ^ . . ' 1 1 ^ 
First smiles the baby that owes life to them ?'^ /. . ; . I . ' 'i 

w . . iJ "•• 

Margaret had now recovered {rom her canfinement»:4Mad>iall 
its anguish had long since been forgotten in the joy of an itiftnt 
bom. From hour to hour, and from day to day^ she nureeit^ 
she tended it; delighted with the gentle €&cm fiial IUbA- dm>* 
volved on her. To her, at least the name of motkei.waa new; 
and though each succeeding moment that rolled or«f hatr de« 
tracted from its novelty, it seemed onty to enhiau» her del^^ 
Nor did Arnold not participate in these emotionf^-4be emolions 
of her to whom affectipn had united him, and wko^e fondnesi 
had been not reluctantly, but yet with a baahfidneaa that en* 
deared the gift plighted to him, and rati&ed on the altar wlueh 
received thqir vows. £ach morning that gilded the hills ihat 
OTerlpoked the glen, deep in who^se bosom lay ilie peaoefbl 
Biansioii that shut him from the world> and ei^ery ewnipg that 
kvng her prii^soQ curtain over the diatimtmOiKitQUUl.that pomleii 
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their ejtB md iiiTited their hopes to heaven, only added strength 
to that promise which had bound their lives in one. And now, 
when a pledge lay before him, mote tangible than emotions 
whieh only dwelt . widiin, ' that there was a heart indissolnbly 
linked to his: — when, 

** Glancing his love upon the lore that gave 
His life a value aev^r knpwn liefove," 

he beheld his Margaret, her for whdm he' had suffered so much, 
hanging with all a ttiother's tenderness over the babe, that owned 
him as its sire; say you, who have felt the amptitude of pater^ 
nal bliss, 

** Was he not happy? Say, was he anblest?'' 

But time passed and Gertrude grew. No rose«bud of the 
mountains was fresher, no lily of the vallies fairer than she: 
clear as the heavens above her, when not a cloud wandered 
over the azure expanse, was Gertrude's brow; beaming mean- 
while with all that thoughtless gaiety — ^we would call it inno- 
cence, were innocence, alas! longer applicable to any of a fallen 
rac^-r^^hjq^ ao.wi^s. upon the heart, that while it scans the dark 
vicis^ito4«S/ of lif(8, ,cq)iteni]^ates with pleasure — ^pleasure of a 
mou^miiilfbi^t of a sacred kind — ^the joys. that. rise and fade in 
such i^^i ai^^iF^P^d succession, in the bosom, of infancy and 
childhoad. .. They a^ unconscii^ that storms are gathering in 
their hcurizon, for ma|i is bom to. sorrow, and sorrow assuredly 
witl be the .portion of his cup below, but for a little they are hid 
frofxi^s view. Though the cloud is deepening, which is destined 
to involve in obscurity the sun that now sheds on them his' 
genial and reviving beams for a transient interval, meanwhile the 
ray is warm, and falls on tbem^with an exhilarating influence. 

Such were the sensations with which her parents often gazed on 
Gertrude. TheV had known, by sad experience, the vanity of all 
earthly expectations. Their own hearts had once beat buoyantly — 
and they did not forget the period — and how changefullybad 
'' tiine.^aad chance since happened to them !'' when the world was 
deemed a paradise, and its gloomy theatre one wide aren^ o( hap-; 
pineas.r<^Theiit own hearts had once beat buoyantly,^ and they' 
wondered nol.lhat Gertrude's should do so too. Nor' did they frowui 
upps the aniile that brightened hi^r cheek. Too well had they learnt 
that^lessoB, which told them it would yet be changed into a tear;, 
but4hey waited with resigiied supplication the arrival of the moment 
franght with the mournful mandate — they would not anticipate its 
flig]^ Often, thus, wou]4 they mingle theirs with her mirthful 

S^ool; with her becoming, as the poet has sweetly fabled of our 
dear Jiire, " again a chSd in ^eart." To them belonged to-day, 
and ''. unto it s^cient was the evil thereof." Their hopes and wisWs 
weicrv indeed, fSar— far beyond all that life could furnish, or time 
proidde, :yBt were there Bowers, fre^' and fragrant, growing alon^, 
thehr^way, and they did not disdain tp plttck them as they passed. 
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1 jCabatf BOW. did many a mottea* glide oawird wliife IkefbftdMcl 
toodef parents endeaTOued to gnidollle imt otikth^iahmt kitoithe 
.pndui €€peace« They had at length Inoad Aem, hat not oKcfaiaMy 
for thonieiTes. In Jihe daya cl trial and diffienHy in oAov yaats^ 
they had been unacquainted with one spot whepe hope might repose. 
Tossed as they were with the billows of affliction, they had felt 
the proud watent, aa it were go oirer their aool, and yet knew not 
whidier to flee for reluge. Of that '* rock which was higher tluin 
they/' and whose shadow is so refreshing in a land of drought and 
barreanesa, they had perhaps beard, but Dsver bad they been led 
io its aheUer — never had they rested beneath it» coTert But there 
was a season wjbksn they were to be brought home to that fold from 
which they had wandered. Over it watched One, who had not 
spared himself for its safety. By him they had been found, and 
they could not but recopuze, in his marred and blood-stained 
aspect, the good shepherd, who had given his life for the sheep. 

^' In hii^ side he bese, 
'^ And in Ims hands and feet the ccuel segues.*' 

Gladly then they followed hfm, for he had taught them to know 
his voice. He haa led them beside still waters, and made them to 
lie down in green pastures. He did not promise them, mdeed, that 
trials should not be theirs, but he had assured' them that ^ey 
should not sink under the pressure, for he would bear wMt tikem 
Aeir weight. To him, thereafter, were their &feB ever dwec6ed; 
and, diough he had called them to be his servants, his yoke was 
easy to them, and his burtihen light. Thus, time, widi all its 
trouble^, was mollified, as it were, widi lite bdm of hope-;- and in 
journeying through a wilderness, which die word of unerring' ttttttt 
ha^ declared ' waste and howHng,' Ihey had yet consolations more 
than sufficient to counterbalance all their illis. 

But their dearest and sweetest employment of an earAly Idnd; 
was the nurture of Gertrude. Young she was, and ftir, Iflce 
some exotic from another world. The rain, and the dews, soft as 
ever fell firom heaven^^ seem to have watered her sprrotg of lifer 
and she grew a beauteous and a goodly plant. The sun, too, you 
would have supposed, had shed on her ibfiir gentlest inffuence ; 
nor had the moon waned on her with a blighting power. A ekmd 
occasionally might have crossed bef path, but r was such onij as: 
would mitigate tihe fever of infancy, and tend, under a higher 
direction, to make it^httle delirium subside^ in due'seascte; fitto 
the quietude of everiasting beatitude ahd pe^ce. Yet, whAc ib twfcs t 
expectation hovered over her, they could not but tiank of 'ervite 
stilly it might be> in the womb of faturxty, and' hereafter to Wde** 
veioped amidst die wildest hurricanes of a wintry thne. Ttmr 
joy, mdeed, was yet unsulUed ; and in anttcfpation, meanwhSe^ 
idl wore an aspect serene as the cahnness of ^ summer ere, when 
Nature wins you, by her loveliness, to silent meditadon on the 
deep sweetness of alt around. In the distant ^perspeetive no» leaf 
ii^ movmg : beside you not a breath ia heard;' Butstonnand'tesm- 
p^stmayHbe working behind thc^fadreirt mantte usif^ nmming sky. 



Tbey fell it mi^ he so; and ioBU teo^t ttiffgiTmg WQidd $£ 
iaterr«li:darkeK that prospect wiueh ^e bad spraid b^ora tham^ 
imvitiBg as parental affeotian could figure it, and sootbisg as Hopa 
bcorself eeidd jdfaira you to nrfey. 



PABT VIII. 



Cercbi cbi tuoI, le pompe, e gK alti lionori, 
Le piazfle, e tempii, e gH emficii magni, 
Le delieie, il tesor, quskL accoQ^pagni 
MiUe dim penner, mille dolori : 

Un Yerd9 praictieel pi^ di bei fieri, 
Un liTolo, cbe Tberba intomo bsj^^ni, 
Un augeUeto, che d'amor si lagni, 
Acqueta molto meglio i nostri ardori : 

L'ombrose sehre, i sassi, e gli alti montiy 
61i antri osenri, e le fere fagitive, 
« # * « • 

Qaiy i i^eggo io eoa jieiisier raghi ; 

« « • « » 

Qui me le toglie lunr mia> bor eltr^ oosa. . 



^ Beeb he, wbo will, in grandeur te be bleit, 

Flaeein pveiid ballt, and splendid eoiurts bis joy ; 

For pteasure or for gold bis arts employ. 
Whilst all his bours unnumbered eares loolest, 
A little field in natire flow'rest drest, 

A rivlet in soft murmurs gliding by, 
' A bird whose lore-sick note salutes the skj* , 
With sweeter magic lull my cares to rest. 
Awi riiadowy voodsi, and rocM, and towenng hills, 

, And calves ebseare, iwd uatnre-e Iree-beni train, 

Saob in my n^nd some gentle thought instills: 

Ah^ gentle thougihts ! soon lost the city cares amongj 



Bfitft tb!ilf^^h of a liimigei ennobledy altheugb now bar b}ood was, 
uMwIed by a crael and nnjmt .decr^e^^ and Ui^ougb eiEpeetaljoA8« 
btigbt ^ ereor opened on ibe eye. of a yo«tiifol imagiiiatjpB* sboidd 
Imre Js^eX ber ▼iew even in tb^ cradle. Gertrude h|id to disjobargpi 
fvtnetions, once indeed, how degjraded soever they may now b^^, 
deemed not dishonourable amidst tbe simplicity of elder times. 
There were of tbe best and wisest of mankind, wbo followed the em- 
ployment of a sbepberd's life. — ^Tbe scenes of Arcadia, it was true, 
haa long since been swept away. Sweet tbey were still to this 
shepherdess of the .imounwnSj^ for Qertrude had a mind that could 
taste those milder en^MdUetoMits thfti gibl the d^h realities of ex* 
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istence, while they shoald not vithdraw us froib the moi« trying md 
more deeply touching occurencea, ever presented on the tragic the- 
' atre of the world. On her, her mother's image seemed to foe rejected, 
T£e heart of Margaret, educated as Ae had been amidst all the 
blandishments that life could offer, had not been untrained to the 
gentler emotions that follow fiction in her aerial walks. AtttoJ^, 
indeed that heart had been to more substantial enjoyments ;' fo«l^ 
nothing can solace — O that the ends of the earth coi;ld hear me knd 
'believe ! — ^nothing can solace with an efficacy so powerful, with an 
influence so reviving, as that tranquility, which flows from the conso- 
lations of a pure religion. From religion she derived her dearest 
delights, ana sought in her ways of pleasantness, and in her paths 
of peace, that solidity of bliss, that only solidity, which life can im- 
part : — a bliss, sought for in the gaudy temple of pleasure, and on 
the gilded altars of. gaiety, but found only at the modest and un- 
obtnisive shrine of truth. 

It is not^ in the busy and tumultuous scene, that happiness is inet 
with ; nor yet in the cloister or the convent. Alas ! what wretched- 
ness attends the votary of the one, what weariness of spirit pursues 
the deluded disciple of the other. I have myself — ^and will my rea- 
der pardon me for introducing myself for a moment to his notice ? 
I have myself known something of what the round of gaiety and 
pleasure can offer; — ^and I have witnessed, too, something of* the 
melancholy joys— joys shall I call them ? No, rather, the gloom, 
the anguisn, the dejection, the despair, which follow the step that 
goes to be emmured in the dungeons of unnatural seclusion. 

A friend, now as distant as the waters of the Atlantic can 
make him> a friend to whom I was first introduced amidst the nthis of 
once imperial Rome, in an interesting little volume which he has 
subsequently published, has the following remarks. He with my- 
self had opportunity of examining into details, which met not every 
eye, and he speaks from personal observation: and hard were the 
hearts, me thmks^ that would shut itself to the voice of his mild per- 
suasion. *^ There may be employments, to this purpose" he observes^ 
'^ which require that charity should be administered by the hand of 
pity ; and, in such institutions, there may be every thing which can 
be considered as leading thereto. Still, it is questionable, whether 
their general tendency is not of a contrary nature. I allude to the 
nunneries in which so many a lovely female has been incarcerated. 
The French Revolution," he continues, " has produced for the benefit 
of humanity, a lasting memento, I trust, in the abolution of ^tbe 
monastic orders throughout various parts of Europe. It has pre^ 
vented the immolation of some of heaven^s fairest gifts, by opetiing 
a new existence as it were, unto the veiled vicdm, endOiti^ea 
with mental charms, capable of gladdening this chequered life.^' 
He concludes his observations with those elegant and tender lines 
of Mrs Rogers : 

The beauteous maid that bids the world adieu. 
Oft of that world will snatch a fond review ; 
Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
Some social scene, some dear familiar face, 
Forgot when first a father's stem controul 
• Chased the gay virions of her. opening soul I . 
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/ Aod ere», tnOi'iroii tongfte, ^Teapen*bell . 

Bursts thro* the cypress-walk, the conyentKsell, 
Oft will her warm and wayward heart revive, 
To love and joy still tremblingly alive,* 

... , . * 

Sut. t# retsmx from thift long disgression. Thcmgh from religion* 
a«k we kjLve said^ Margaret derived her dearest delights, pnrsuiiig 
in tmiiqiiiUty tboae ways which anij ase pleasantne'ss — those paths 
wliifAt idone lure p^teace, she yet averted not altogether her eyes 
from those other attraetioDS, wJach throw a veil too often indeed, 
c^j^chantment over the reaKties of time; nor did she exclude 
h^r. daoghter entirely from their allusions, if ^uch we must call 
thffm, or urevent her from visitihg occasionally the regions where 
fancy dwells. She was not nnawarey it is true, that there were 
daiig^$ and. temptations ever ready to assail the youthful and un* 
experienced heart amidst her wild and visionary flights: but, 
wlule. i^e did not wish utterly to forbid its observations, it was 
h^^.jsim, to. hold the leins of her buoyant iinagination with a tight, 
though with a gentle hand. 

The flocks ) of Arnold, few in number, were fed upon no ihou* 
sand hills;. Alas! Uia day was, when distant as his view could* 
reach .^om the. highest turret, that rose over the abode of the ge-*' 
n^x^tii;kns' of hi^ &thess, all he saw he had expected to possess. 



* Ithapp^hed-^ 6n one occasion; Hiat the writer of this narrative was thro^xm into tlie 
sodety or a young creature destboed for the dreaded dungeons of a convent. She was at 
that t^ioe l^etween fourteeaaad fifteen yean af age~a period, in the life of a female, 
wbei| many a light web of future happiness is woven, and paany a Ibnd idea awakeae4 of 
gaie^ and pleasure, delight unsullied, love requited, and unending uninterrupted felicity, 
whether from the crowd of anticipated admirers, or from the cahn sedusion of domestic 
axfiik wedded retiwooent* Et^^eoia had a description naturally volatile. When first I be- 
caiD9 acc^uainted with her, she seemed enamoured of the freshness of being. All around 
her^ ^oi| would have thought was enchantment. She laughed, responsive to the bnoy- 
ancy-^not of hope alas ! but of sorrow hid fixim view : — She sang, it was a carrol of the 
scenei^ her nativity, wild and plaintive, move than enou^ to move every chord within 
tile hieast: — She ^ked, as if she would never have been fatigued by the sound of her 
vcdoe, which to me was sweet and pathetic : — In a word, had you believed appearances, 
you would have Imagined that for Eugenia was prepared enjoyment, such as never yet' 
was apportioned to a child of Adam. MeanwhUe^ I was unacquainted with her mourn- ' 
ful destinatibn, and could olniotrt have believed her happy. But this gaiety alas ! wa3 . 
only as9umed--it was the veilof a breaking heart : and I lived to see her sorrowful, 
apd diqjecited, and heaving many a deep, unavailing, and hopeless sigh. Poor thuig ! my 
soul really bled for her. In nerson she was interesting, rather comely, perhaps than hand- 
some. Her stature had not yet attained middle size, nor can I say that her motions 
wotfldf haire'bben considered graceful in one of moce matured years ^ but ypfaat could be 
ei^^iepM from a ghrl of her age, unattended to by her fruei: relatives, her taientsun-. 
cultivated, for the expence of edqcation — and this I was told from her own lips — would 
have been regarded as thrown away upon one who was to be imprisoned for life and hkl 
iinom -Ae ilew of afi wharmight Imve helleld and loved her— her mind and body aBke 
left id tb« wipruning han^ of qatorel Har dieeiki.ivvas flushed »wi^ the iveshnes of 
youth, and her sphrits, unless when checked by gloomy anticipation, sparkled with gladness 
in her bright blue eye. She fell a victim to the pride and selfishness of her father — I con- 
ceal the monster's name. Her fortune, as I was informed, was to increase the portions 
of her sistersr-Hind thus was this ypung creature, whose heart seemed so much alive to 
the proqiects that life presented, and susceptible, if I was not mistaken in my opinion, of 
every gentler and endeared emotion, to be sacrificed to the advancement of those, who 
should have akled her progress, and cherished the opening blossom of her yean.-^-Poor 
Eii^eoiaf my soul losUed fear thee more than^nse. Hard was thy fete faideed! 
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teys are nowimmy oiTtlieiii the r«tr«ftto of mdoitiy, fntgaUty, and 
peace, it mi^t ami he darned, in its mwe dijitaai bordiers, as too 
mhosptaMe for any, save those who derive a precanoos subsialence^ 
in. summer, from the pnrsnit of the chamois, and, in winter, of the 
wolf and the hear;* besides, such is the character of the people, 
honest I would almost say by birth-right; averse to rapiiie and 
bloodshed ; atl^hed even to a proverb to their owp natal spot, 
howtivfet^rude ahd'wlld; and nnacqnaipited with the craft and cim- 
ning engendered by interoonrse with the world ; that crimes are 
rare among them,t and the traveller, as the sojonmer, may feel 
himself (I speak from personal experience) safe with his door hb^ 
bolted, and without either sword or pistol at his side* 
' -Thelordof Col-derghadanonly son. Advanced as he was himself 
in years, Oonrado was now just opening into manhood. His mo- 
ther, one of the numerous daughters of a neighbouring chief, had 
scarcely left the nursery when she was demanded in marriage by the 
Baron of the gloomy castle, and was yielded to him by a mercenary 
father, who was alike unmoved by her intreaties and her tears. As 
might be imagined, the nuptials were the seal of her death-warrant 
She entered the abode of Col-derg, and was there immured, 
a prey to every feeling that can embitter life, by the jealousy of a 
being whom she beheld with borrow. She Uvea to be the mother 
of a son. Soon as her babe was bom, she asked for it, and taking 
it in her arms^ she kissed it, commended it to heaven, dropped a 
tear upon its cheek, and died. But as her spirit fled, she was 
heani to whisper, *' Conrade.'* None knew why, unless, perhiqps, 
it might be the tyrant who had brought her thus prematurely to the 
grave. He was present at the mournful scene ; and catching some 
indistinct murmurs as the soul was severed from its mortal tenement 
he enquired of the servant who stood beside her, what it was. It 
was replied, '' Conrade.^' He grew pale, so rumour said, and a 
slight tremor was observed to dart over his frame. But he answered 
— " Let his name be Conrade," and withdrew. 
^ The child was committed to the care of some inhabitants of the 
hills, and grew wild as the wildest of their tenants. It was his de- 
delight to follow the step of the chamois where chasms of a hun- 
dred fathoms yawned below. The wolf he feared not, and it was 
even said that he played with the bear in her fastness. Or if she 
dared him to the combat, bereaved though she was but yester 
evening of her whelps, he declined not to meet her, and several 
bad already fallen a sacrifice to the undaunted courage, and supe- 
rior adroitness of Conrade of Col-derg4 

(Concluded at page 257,) 

• The ttttUior, crosring the Alps in tbe midcUe of winter, obtenred aiong lus rcwlB 
various 'pkuses, wbich had been Teiy reoentiy visited by these mamudem. 0£ bears, ia 
particular, though they are more rarely met with amongst these mountains than wolves, 
the traces were extremely numerous. 

t In proof of this, we may mention the fact, that only one murder, and that, it wmiid 
appear not deeply premiditated, was committed hi Switzeriaiid amomg a pepol^tioii fi 
upwaids of two millions, during the space of one and twenty years. 

, I The authoE. of this nai^ative, in the course of his researches amongst the Alps, was 
ixiformed of a fact which almost exceeds belief. It was related to him, however, on the 
nioflt credible testimony, and he wiU give it as be received it. The b(W, as it is 9Daiwiy> 
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REMARKS ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE AND PBRPORMANCES. 

If the stage should be really what the generality of oar polite writers 
tell ns it ought to be, a school of agreeable morality, it naturally follows^ 
that those plays are the best which afford us the most pleasing instruction, 
and that it is neither a strict adherence to the severity of critical discipline* 
nor a slayish imitation of the ancients* which can possibly constitute the 
excellence of dramaftc /f^era^ttre. 

Nothing is more necessary for an author to consider, who means to ex» 
hibit his productions upon the stage, than the genius of the people before 
Whom they are to be represented ; different countries have their different 
inanners, and on this simple account— it is utterly impossible ever to esla* 
blish a universal criterion for excellence in dramatic writing. The cold 
declamations, for instance, which suit the taste of a French audiencet 
wcfxM make an Englishman yawn at Drury Lane ; and on the other hand* 
that force of fable, that strength of plot, and variety of business, which is 
r«qmsite to entertam an English spectator, would be deemed impertinent 
or pantodiiimcal, barbarous or unnatural, according as the piece hai^ned 
to be eomic or Iragic, by the refining criticism of a Parisian theatre. 
' It is whimsical enough tp hear our modem critics commending tlie aiir 
oients to our imitation, as the great fathers of the drama, when ikey them* 
selves acknowledge, that even the best tragedy of Sophocles would be ba- 
mdied indignantly from our stage, not as wanting either the fire of exalt- 
ed genius, or the spirit of animated poetry, but as deficient in that redun- 
dancy of husinessy that complication of incident, which alone can keep a 
British audience from manifesting a public disapprobation. A fine poem 
may be a very bad play, and vice versd. Ad^hson's Cato is the former. 
The versification is polished — the sentiment elevatedr-^e characters 
raarked-«-the manners consistent— and the conduct critical. Yet with all 
these advantages, it languishes most miserably in the exhibition. All our 
reverence for the author is necessary to restrain our disgust, an4 had not 
the.^political circumstances attending its original appearance fortunately 
rendered it a favourite no less with the Tories than the Whigs, we are con- 
fident it could neiier have survived a second representation. 

Yet even admitting that Sophocles, and the various celebrated tragic 
writers oi antiquity, abounded as much in incident as they are notoriously 
deficient Jn that necessary article, there is one circumstance which would 
render them not pnly disagreeable, but ridiculous on our stage ; the clas- 
sical reader must see we allude to the choruses oi Xhe^ poets, which are 
always offensive to common sense, and constantly destro3dng every idea of 
probability. About sixty years ago a sensible satirical piece, entitled 
** The Wishes, or Harlequin's Mouth opened," was performed in the sum- 
mer season at Drury Lane Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Murphy 
smd'Mr. Foote. The author of this in^nious performance introduced an 
qnsode, which illustrates the present observation relative to, the Greek 
chorus very happily. The episode consisted of a mock tragedy, which 
was called *< Gunpowder Treason,*' and of which the supposed writer, 
Mr. Distress, made Guy Faux naturally enough the hero. When Guy 
comes to that passage where he proposes to blow up the Parliament-house, 
the chorus exhort him to reject so barbarous an enterprise, and make use 
of -all the arguments which are obviously applicable in such a situation. 
Guy however continues immovably fixed, and prepares to execute his hor- 

voL. I. 16. — Second Edition, R . 
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rid resolotioii ; on which, one of the spectators inquires, why the chorus 
does not immediaiefy send for a const^le, and earry the villain before a 
justice of the peace ? Mr. Distress answers something to this effect, 
*< I^ooh! pooh! that lA'onld be naCvra/ tfiioif^A, but the chorus is never to 
diisrcover a secret.** 

When we see, therefore, that the best of the Grecian tragedies are so 
^felierally destitute of business, as to be mostly dramatic conrersatiotts, 
and that the chorus, the vehicle through which the argumentatiYe part of 
their plays is chiefly conveyed, is thus ridictdonkly ikbncaM, why aie 
they eternally held up to ns as objects of imitation > Are we to imitate 
What we kxkbi^ will be disapproved, or to copy an absurdity upon the 
liofhority of Sophocles aikd Euripides ? Are we to crowd car stage with 
tliforuses, when the chief person in the drama is perhaps talking in a 
sMiloquy of something wholly improper for a seecmd earf or to tell a 
mnnber of humane people our design to commit a murder without ever 
suffering their humanity to produce its natural eflfect ? In fact, highly as 
the Greek stage may at present be admired by Hie aflbctation of criticism, 
our own is upon a much better establishment. It is not governed by the 
laws of eompositiony but by the principles of common sense. Whatever 
is repugnant to nature, is with us immediately condemned, smd thougfe 
we tolerate many scenes in fovourite pieces, which are palpali4y nnnataral, 
the beauties nevertheless must greatly exceed the inttperfoctionB, to ohtun 
80 Considerable an indulgence at our hands. 
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To thee, my much-loved Harp, to thee^ 

ni wake a pleasant lay ; 
For thou, in many a lonely hour, 
Hast cheer'd me with thy soothing pow*r. 

And niade my spirits gay. 

' When compassed round with Sorrow's gloom 

I seek thy cheering aid: 
Scarce do thy notes mine ear arrest 
Ere through my agitated breast 

All sadness is alUy*d. 

Kind harp! thy sympathetic toul 

Returns me sigh for sigh : 
Now soft — as melting into tears: 
Then loud — to chide away my fears. 

With harmony. 

With thee'I could contented dwell 

Eeut, &r, from human kind; 
From mom till eve exulting sing, 
Whilst thou, with ev'ry trembling string, 

Shouldst speak my tranquil mind. 

B.C. 
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rrArRRAS tO A COMEf^ 

Ths np(m it gtidia^ llvopgh th& sky 
On nighVs soft cloucb, u» tranquil test^-^ 

I^^ beautiful sbe sails oa high, 
Cteavio^ the star-lit oceau*s breast 

Isdf of heaVnl hom pure aad br%lit 

Tby nsii^ beams nipour in Tiev; 
AU quiverjog o'er witli silTery light, 

Lifca.crys^d drpps. of mcrning dew« 

Yet are there beams more bright than thincr 
WMoh, gleiim throiu^ ey -ning erst so daa-^r 

Yes, even now on earth ttus^ shm»— 
A vtoM of flam&-*ft miduight sun ! 

Wand'to of heav*n f thy boding fiipe 

FVowns on tBe starttea world so bright; 
As safling through the realms of space, 

ThoQ plough*8t the waves of liquid light. 

Art thou the messenw of ire? 

Is thine the flag of woe unfurrd. 
With threatening brow, and front of fire. 

To warn a lost an^ sinful W(^d ? 

Qr art thou 2|S thou dost wpear. 

Some roving planet of the ni^ht,— 
A meteor,-^lou41ess, pure, and dear. 

As dreams of beauty and of light, — 

Whilst thus i gaaed in thoughtless moodt 

Br wandering £uicy led astray ; 
Metnought that in the midst I stood 

Of that fair meteor's bright array. 

There did I view the jroddB aftsr. 

The shoreleas seas that never fiow^ 
There did I count esKdi gUttermg star, 

TM twinkles on the world bdow. 

The d^rk blue hills like barriers stood. 

Between eternity and time ; 
The distant windings (tf the flood 

Eoll- d their d^ waves from clime to dima 

Mme eye was fix'd — my mind was firee — 

Its flight creation could not bound { 
It Jingerd 'midst eternity — 

And gazed <xl worlds, revolving round. 

It maifc'd the glory of the night. 

The earth— 4he ocean — andth^ Ay; 
But 'midst my revels of delight, " 

r heard it ihutter^d— ^' They jnust die." 

But while I mused the qomet fled, — 

JPhe n^oon grew dim — ^no stars were sq^Pt* . 
The sun in glory raised his h^d, — 
And Devon's Adds agam were green. 

Fiona. 
R2 
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Ik good sooth) Mr. Merton, we live in an ag^e of improvements ; eyeiy 
day prodaces some new discoyery, each more wonderful than the last, and 
not a passing hour but places in a stronger light the folly of those who per- 
nst in extollihg the good old times. A volume would scarce suffice for the 
mere enumeration of the various mechanical and chemical discoveries of die 
last few years ; it is not however my intention at present to dwell on these, 
but to mention those nobler flights of invention which pre-eminently distin- 
guish us from our predecessors. Have we not men who, scorning the dull 
routine of former ages, when the assiduous employment of months and 
years was necessary to acquire knowledge, impart it as it were intuitively 
and by inspiration ? Who will, henceforth, remain in ignorance of any lan- 
guage, ancient or modem, when in every quarter of this metropolis he may 
find a sage who will engage to make him perfect in any given language in 
two or three months ? Nay, a lettr£ * of unimpeacbed veracity, and who 
produces the names of kings and nobles as his vouchers, assures us that 
** widi few masters (one to 10,000 pupils) and at a comparatively trifling 
expense, his method would enable the Emperor of Russia to cause the 
Russian language to be communicated to all the tribes in his vast territories 
in a few months ; and by the same means the English language might ac- 
company the extension of the English government, and be rendered uni- 
versal in the same short period of time throughout the chequered popula- 
tion of its reahns, from the millions who people the banks of the Ganges, to 
the Canadians, the Hottentots, tiie negroes of Sierra Leone, the Maltese, 
the Caribs, the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, and the Greeks of the Seven 
Islands.*' Indeed Mr. Merton this prospect is truly cheering: what an 
extension of knowledge, what increasing good-will may we expect among; 
men when each shall perfectly understand the other without fear of misap- 
prehension. 

But let me not, carried away by my enthusiasm for the matchless 
Dufief, pass over in silence those who in other branches of education have 
equally well merited of their country. Hail, Lewis ! thou who in thy ge- 
nerous care of the rising generation, hast discovered a means to instruct 
our children in the graphic art, so as without birch or cane to render them 
accompUshed penmen in six brief lessons. With what joy do I look for- 
ward to the period, when, thanks to the philanthropic exertions of these 
and other sage and generous individuals, life's cheerful spring shall no 
more be clouded by the frown of the pedagogue, but all the work of educS^ 
tion shall be completed in perhaps one short year. Possessed of such ad- 
vantages our children will not, cannot fail of performing prodigies. I shall 
et live, I trust, to see the admirable Crichton (then no longer admira* 
lie) equalled, or surpassed, by every stripling endowed with a moderate 
capacity. 

** Knowledge, sir,'' it has been said, " is power." Power then being 
thus increased a hundred, or a thousand fold, man cannot foil of becoming 
really ** lord of all things here below," aye, and above too, if we may 
believe the projectors of the balloon company, men compared with whom 
the celebrated Imlac was but a driveller. 

Neither am I without hopes, that we may at last obtain the long-sought 

• Dnfief. 



I 
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Blixir Titfle. Already Jias a distiDgaished son of JEscidapras discoyered 
a method of restoring the hlind to sight, and that without cramming them 
with nauseous drags : his remedy is &r more agreeable, being no other 
than the taking a pinch of snuff. And now, Mr. Merton, lest I should in- 
trude upon your valuable pages, I will conclude, although the above are 
but a small portion of the wonders, which have lately been noticed and 
admired by . 

Your humble servant. 

Credulous, 



THE CHEYAIiIER BAYARD. 

After the battle of Aignadelles, the victorious French besieged the 
revolted city of Brescia, took it, and sacked it with a fury, of which his* 
tory offers few examples. The Chevalier Bayard, who had been wounded 
in the assault, was carried to the house of a lady of quality, whom he re« 
assured by his discourse, and to protect her and her family placed two sen. 
tinels at the door, giving them eight hundred crowns as an indemnity for 
their loss in not partaking of the plunder. Some time after, when he was 
preparing to depart, the mistress of the house threw hersdf at his feet, 
and addressed him thus : *^ The right of war placed at your disposal our 
lives and property, which you have preserved as well as our honour. We 
hope also from your generosity, that you veill be satisfied with a present 
proportioned rather to our limited means, than to the extent of our grati- 
tude.'* With, these words she presented to him a casket full of ducats. 
Bayard, smiling, asked her how many it contained ? *^ Two thousand five 
hundred, my lord," answered the lady with a Altering voice, " if you are 
n^t satisfied we will endeavour to raise a greater sum."*-'^ No, madame," 
said Bayard, *' I have no occasion for your gold, you have far overpaid by . 
your care of me, any services I have been so fortunate as to render you, 
I request only your mendship, and beseech you to accept of mine." 

Astonished at his moderation, the lady again fell at the feet of the 
Chevalier, and protested that she would not rise till he accepted this mark 
of her gratitude. <' In that case, madame," said Bayard, " 1 will no longer 
refuse you, permit me only to take leave of the young ladies, your 
daughters." When they entered, he thanked them in the most obliging 
terms for their attention to him during his illness, adding, ^* I much wished 
to have left with you some mark of my gratitude, but a soldier is rarely 
possessed of jewels suitable to persons of yonr quality. My lady, your 
mother, has bestowed upon me two thousand five hun^h-ed ducats ; allow 
me to offer each of you one thousand, as an addition to your portion, and 
deiga to .distribute the remaining five hundred among the poor nuns of 
this city who have been plundered," 



THE OBLIGING REPROACH. 

BoKTEMPs, principal valet of Louis the Fourteenth, besought Urn to 
confer a favour on one of his friends. " When," said the king, ** wiU 
you cease—" Bontemps was disconcerted by the reproach, but was not 
so long, beifore the king continued, smiliifg, " asking fitvours foir others^ 
and n ev e r any thing for yourself? The place you ask for your fHend, I 
bestow upon your son." 



TBB VAGABIEB OV THE IMAftlNAtlON. 

Thebs is nothing in natare so €reativ€ of admiration and wonder, as 
that &ciut^ or j)ower of the mind — Imagination. Its dommion^ not only 
extends orer every thing that exists, in the ocean, ihe eardi, and Che air, 
hut when it has eidiansfted one world, it has power to form another ; and 
can clothe and people it with ohjects of its own formation. lis pleasures 
are as yaried as the causes which produce them ; not satisfied with what 
reality afibrds, it is constantly applying to its own resources for new ob- 
jects. Its powers are as diversified as they are unlimited. At one in- 
stant the scene it depicts is .glowing and brilliant ; the landscape is the 
richest its power can suggest ; a sun of its own formation is shining 
brilliantly over fields whose luxuriance sates flie " mind*s eye-;" tiD It is 
k'elieved by the shades of dark and sombre woods, or the rtfiffled bosom cC 
a meandenng river. The plants of the field, and the trees of the 'forest, 
without regard to climate or soil, flourish promiscuoushr together; -while 
the same winds gently exert their influence over (he flowers of spring, 
and the fruits of autumn. *' In the twinkling of an eye,*' the scene is 
changed, peihaps to a boundless sandy desert, over whose sterile expanse 
the eye wanders with pain ; or to the snow-clad "valeis, whose ideal at- 
mosphere chills the Uving blood. It has no regard for distance, time, or 
place. The same sun which scorches up the flowers, cannot melt die 
snow that is scattered around them. From pole to pole it Vrafts the mind, 
whose possessor seems to live and breathe in a world of his own creating. 

It has not only command over the mental eye, but over every natnnd 
Sense. The excitemeiit of some ideas will convulse the body'With mirth^ 
pr enliven it with joy; while perceptions bf a contrajy nature eanmake 
us tremble with fear — ^writhe with torture— or shudder with disgust; so 
mhch so, that it has become a truism, that the anticipation of an evil is 
lilmost as painful as thie evil itself. 

In al} this there is nothing so surprising as the wonderful mfliience 
which the imaginative ii^ulses have over the corporeal faculties. We 
taiay search in vain to find any thing in nature more dangerous than neg- 
lecting to keep the form^ faculties within due bounds. Of the vagaries 
thathiaVe reached' the ear of the world, there are few more extraordinary 
^an the followihgf, many of which I can myself vouch for the truth of ; 
in a few instances they may tend to exdte thtd risible faculties, bnt'wifl in 
general enforce the necessity of keeping j^e mind*s fantastic mistress in 
subjection. . 

A'voung friend of Maine, of a very lively tnttt of mihd, and qjiiick fi^cy, 
was for a considerable length of time afflicted with a hypodi6nd^riacai 
complaint. The 'danger of the disease had nbt passed, ttO he actually 
fancied At> leg was made of a tobacca-pipe, and he became in the most 
indescribable agony at any one approaching near him. ^Ithongh in other 
Tespects perfectiy sane, it was not till after the most judicious treatment 
that he recovered theiise bfhis" senses, fi)r when labouring under tint 
ebiifi^tion^ he tni^ teuly iiav)B been^said to have lost haff h%$ umder- 
Bimnding^ A ^omilar case ds related by Yan^'SiHrGfceii, in lus commeiita- 
li«B^i]M>nfioei*haav«,* ofacganifencyiQgM^ same-jpart of his.peiS0B liad 
duinged to glass; oar was he. divested of thisstrange belief liH bis aerrant 

' ' ■ ■ ' I.I. ■ I I I I 1 1 ■ I I 

* Aphorism 1113. 
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^^nl»«i08 ft 1«9 ^f w«od toi> near faim, at the aave time AngnUag Mi 
eolreaties ^ cafryiiig it to a greater distaiKse, for fear it vhouM eotne in 
contact with hia fjcagiie meadber, he rose to chastise her, and he fimciefl 
%e broke hie leg ; eertainlj he broke the spell, and regiUiied lp» use o# 

To shew that these vagaiiea must not be teated lightijr^ and that mH 
ferew» khonraog Under thu mental dehunon v^qnlre Ihe ntmnat CHUlMBy I' 
win BKAlion am)ther niost aia^^idiar dncnflutaara (tfanindinidiialadsviniii 
HiBi kupaentahly situated* The :vagary that isflnenced his waywavd tfpMt 
was, that he had gzo#n so eacossiyely corpnlent, Xhat it was iaqpeasibie 
lor him to gel out of the room he was in. In order to dininisb hisif deal 
bulk, he refiued all soateDanee, till his appearanee, as may be supposed, 
beca«ie the very referee of what he imagined it waa. Hhi plvfBieian m 
this distressiajg^ dilnuBa thought tba tmkf way to dispossess him of the 
idea, would be convinenig htm he could if pushing hnt forcibly throag^ 
the door. StkU labewdng nnder this strange infatuation, aMiough be 
passed tbiough easily enough, he ipxelaimed he wne croidied to pseees, 
aadfdyidead.* 

The instance tdd of m indiyidnal i^o was tlmaleBed witb deaik, a»d 
tevrifiedby the appearance of a iham executioner, with a. real Mbck and 
axe» is an awlul wanmig to all who may leol mdined to execute sneb' 
praetiosl jokes. This one waa carxied on ao far, tint lAiea the poor 
Tictim was <»deved.to lay his head en the block, and »lUow with a switdx 
giveii, he M down, as if it had taken the same effect as an axe. And such; 
^as found to he the caaow Upon taking him up it waa found that the eori 
of life was snapped, so wonderfully had the energies of the mind acted 
on the corporeal faculties. 

It is a well-known observation of Burke's, that if a man is told a thing 
which he knows to be absolutely folse every day for a year, he will, at 
the end of that time, believe it to be infkUibly true. For my own part, I 
think it may be accomplished in a much shorter time. I can remembnr 
a circumstapce when I was at sqhool, and which, to my shame be it 
spoken, I myself was party to, of a poor weak-minded lad (though by 
no means a fool) being persuadedwith the belief that he was not himself 
but another boy, whose very name he strongly detested. ^ The ludicrous 
effect may be very easily conceived; happily for the poor fellow, he waa 
undeceived before any serious consequences happened. 

But one of the moat extraordinaiy instances of the power of the mind 
over the corporeal powers^ is related by Professqr Hufeland, in one of his 
admirable popular essays, which Sihews that skill and experience may, 
after all, overcome the mo9t threatening calamities. 

He relates of a student, at the universiQr at Jena, of a remarkable 
sanguine disposition, cheeaM habit and temper, being suddenly seized 
witb a fit of melancholy abstraction and direful forebodings.^ All inquiries 
respecting the cause were fruitless, tUl at length it was wrung from him, 
that he had but twenty-four hours to live, and that therefore his conduct 
was befitting a man so nigh to his grave. His fellow-pupils endeavoured 
to laugh him out of this persuasion, hut he w^ft proof against their de- 
rision and scorn, and proceeded to settle his affairs, with the greatest 
composure. At this juncture it was thooght propter to make the professor 

* Thii 18 authenticated by Fianns in his De Viribis InutgintUUmii. 
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acquainted with the bircnmstance. As the doctor was aware that neither 
ridicule nor argument would have any avail, he endeavoured to rouse the 
dormant Acuities of his pupil's mind, by strong stimulative medicines, 
and a blister applied to his person. To his astonishm^it, neither one nor 
the other had any more effect, than if they had been applied on a corpse. 
The young man evidently grew worse, and as the time wore away, death 
seemed ^proachmg with rapid strides. His skin bore the appearance of 
approaching dissolution. His eyes had already become glazed and fixed ; 
and above all, that sure prognosticator of death, a coldness in the extre- 
mities, displayed itself. The professor saw the alarming situation of his 
patient, and now feared the worst. He then begged him to explain the 
cause of this mystery, which after some persuasion he did, by affirming, 
that on the evening preceding, a figure in white appeared to him, saying 
<* To-morrow, at this time, thou shalt die." It immediately occurred to 
this eelebrated man, that if he could only prolong his life beyond that time, 
he might save it altogether. He therefore asked him if he was willing to 
take a composing draught ; the young man faintly replied, that he could 
have no objection, although he was confident all earthly means would be 
ineffectual, as he was under the sway of a supernatural power. The 
doctor then administered a large dose of opium, which threw the patient 
into a sound sleep, and which he continued in beyond the fatal hour. 
Upon a clock striking he awoke, and immediately inquiring the time, 
fe^nd he had lived several hours beyond the time the airy messenger had 
prophesied. He was then firmly convinced of its fallacy, acknowledged 
his foUy^ joined his companions, and soon recovered his health and spirits. 

B. 



L0VE*8 IMMORTALITY* 

But love shall live and liye for ever, 

And chance knd change shall reach it never.— Harrt Nkale. 

Thb lowing of the herds. 

The &lling of the showen. 
The melody of birds. 

The blossoming of flowers. 

The foaming of the floods. 

The murmurs of the streeun. 
The shadiness of woods. 

Shall vanish like a dream. 

Youth, loveliness, and health. 

Are perishable things | 
And fortune has to w«dth 
//Secured a pair of wings : 

But faithful love shall rise 

Above the changeful scene, 
And flourish in the skies. 

Perennial and serene. 
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CITY GALA-— BASTER MONDAY. 



Nine P. M. Haying bedecked ourselves in holiday trim. Jack Ward* 
my college croney and I, sallied out of chambers for the Mansion House 
baJl. City in high bustle — ^hair-dressers positively besieged — ^hackney* 
coaches not to be had at any price ; we heard a good deal of altercation 
in Cheapside between Jarvis and porters, despatched from Friday Street 
and Old Change. The former declared he ** vood n't back down no nasty 
narrur streets for nobody.*' Arrived at the Mansion House— grates bolted 
— 4t crowd of citizens waiting — ^found them discussing the privileges of 
the city, and power of its chief magistrate — ^heard a little man with mul- 
berry nose declare the King couldn't visit the city, unless the Lord May<Mr 
invited him. 1 vowed he had as good right there as any other man— • 
found half a dozen opera hats point^ fiercely in my face, and was called 
upon to explain — ^thought it time to recant ; I declared the King had no 
more business in the city than the Dey of Algiers ! Ten o'clock struck, 
and the gates were thrown open ; — a huge rush for standing space in the 
ball room. Several ladies' head-dresses carried away by the opera hats of 
two or three beaux, in consequence of the comers projecting over each 
shoulder, after the style of my Lord's footmen ; a constable succeeded in 
placing them in a proper position, pointing fore and afU Walked up stairs 
to the saloon— «aw a little old fellow take his post at the doof , bowing very 
profoundly to every male visitor — ^found it was Type, candidate for the 
office of city-printer— couldn't resist a joke— «aw a footman enter the 
room — ^told Type, Alderman (xrabble had passed him unnoticed; I 
thought he would leap out of his skin — stepped on a lady's toe in his 
hurry to reach the Alderman — took the servant's hand, and bowing a 
thousand apologies exclaimed, <* Your very humble servant to command 
Mr. Alderman Grabble," — set the whole company in a roar, and thought 
I should have burst. 1 retired to the other end of the room. Dancing 
commenced; half a dozen capering quadrilles for the amusement of the 
company. Walked through the adjoining room, and saw old Gingham, 
the Manchester warehouseman, playing whist; introduced him to my 
friend : he asked Jack if there were any " good men^' at Cambridge, as 
he should send Tom Turpin, his rider, to << take orders.'^ Jack inquired 
what college? I whispered the Commercial Travellers' l^iety; Jack 
took the hmt, and we gave Gingham the cut. In our hurry. Jack had the 
mishap to step on a flounced tail ; very much enraged a tall thin gallant 
with spectacles — ^found a crowd collecting round us— Jack began to quote 
Latin— citizens looked blank. We thought it prudent to retreat; found 
ourselves in a lofty apartment, amidst showers of loaves and sweetmeats 
—thought of city hospitality. Heard Ned Smith and Tom Stanley, my 
attorney's clerks, agree to " cast off the gentlemany^ and scramble with 
the mob. Saw Mordaunt, the broker, in one comer engaged in writing-— 
peeped slyly over his shoulder, and espied in his pocket ledger, ^* Messrs. 
Aid. Wiggin and Co. Walbrook, 200 barr : Russ : tallow, ex Apollo ;" 
said I had just heard Mr. Deputy Daw inquire for him, and he went off 
like a shot. Thought we had better move down stairs ; met Banter, the 
• auctioneer : he inquired how things were going off; told him the Lord 
Mayor had decided on putting the City giants up for sale— thought I 
should split my sides to see him scamper up stairs to engage ^e job. We 
resolved to be off; called for our beavers, and were offered two clerical 



hatSy half full of povder-HBenrants quite sure they belmiged to us. We 
demurred until we. sav idd MerdBoni 4esceadimg the stairs, when we 
mounted our three-cornered coyerings and brushed ; took a coach in 
CSieapside, and laughed heartily at one another. * 

Quiz. 



TO THB OBBSK9* 



Arise to the strife of the sword ! 

Advance like the wave of the flood! 
Nor e'^r be one brand to it» scabbard restored, 

T ill the tyrants have batl/d it in Mood ! 

Your chams have been galling and ke^i ; 

Ye have slept the dull sleep of despair ; 
Yet awake fox the glories of days that have been, . 

For a spell that mat/ rouse you is there ! 

U 

Long aees ai sorrow and shame 

Have »3l*d o!er the land of your bieth ! 
Though ODce wUhout peer in the proud scroll of Fame^ 

'Tis the taunt and the by^word of earth.! 

The wrongs which your fathers have bome^ 

The wrongs li^^ch your children must bearj 
Oh ! your souls are subdued by the bonds ye have wom, 

'Or a speli that must rouse you is ^here. 

m. 

The lion is tame and debased 

While chained in the dwellings of men^ 
Yet send the wood-king to his own native waste. 

And his fury will waken aeam j 

And thus, though degraded are ye. 

The sway of your tyrants but spurn. 
And thefaitii and the courage that dwdl with the free 

To yon Ifaall with freedom rsturo. 

IV. 

Then awake to the i^trife of the sword ! 

Advance like the wave of thp flood I 
Nor e*er be one brand to its scabbard restored. 

Till the tyrants have bathU it in blood. 

Oh think on the days^that have been, 

TilKthey rouse you to do and to dare; 
• Oh tiiaik on yonr bondi^ so^heavy and keen-f^ 

. iLspdft that. muH wake you is theie. ' 
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Sacred MBLdDiES, preceded by an Admonitoet Appeal to the 
Right Hon. Lord Btrok ; ^tli dtfielr small -Poems, by Mrs. I. H. R. 
Mott. London. Svo. Francis Westley. 1824. 

We always were admirers of ^^ the towenng effiJgi^ncy*' of Lord By- 
ron's mind, and of that genius which eoold soar into the " Heanen of 
Heavens** for subjects for decantatioii ; bat we haye ojften laid our ** harp 
upon the willow" and wept, after hearing its sound vibrate music, 
adapted to his Lordship's words, and repeatedly, when the harmony of 
his metre^ beauty of his poetry, atid energy of his Ignguagef have rapt 
our souls in a momentary elysium, we have literally seceded from the 
enjoyment of this rapture, and wept at the bitter reflection, that talents 
of the most exalted kind, ideas of the highest order, and an imagination 
that one might have thought belonged to other spheres, should become 
so debased and depraved, as to ramble with infinite pleasure in scenes 
the most voluptuous, in paths the most seductive, and actions the most 
detestable and revolting. 

Mrs. Mott most nobly appeals to his Lordship's honourable feelings, in 
the spirit of a tender *' mother helaved;'' beseeches him to leave the pre- 
sentation *'ad libitum" to the young and inexperienced of the '* poisoned 
chalice of his intellectual faculties," and with all ^ imaginable beseech- 
ments," that a female only could dictate, invites him to appear in a more 
pure and innocent, but not less-^ftseinatiBg character. 

Come forth, ••••*, in unshaded array. 
And shew to the world What thy Maker designed 
In fmrning thy vast inWUectual mind ; 
Yes, be Tnou as daring on Virtae^s right aide^ 
As thoii hast been prone her £Bur lawsto dende, . 

And Mts.llIott's reference to the daughter of Lord3yron is most truly 
afiecting : 



-(^lliui)k of thy daughter! If she live |o me 



To- n^aideoly .womwihood, shwdd she iespise^^ 
Ox should she revere thee f 

We believe this is the first appeal on the principle. of religion,, from a 
iady, and ^^ mother, thsit has been addressed to the noble Lord. We 
sincerely hope it 'may be Effective. ' But we fear that he who resists and 
retorts against the many'** lashes,**-^* sarcgtsmsj" and " criticisms,'^ from 
iiigher and more authoritative quarters, will not easily bend to the more 
mfld s<^citation of a female petitioner. Although instances there are 
where the soft soothing rhetoric, the tender cravings^ the earnest be- 
seechings, of a lovely female, have been more ipfluentlal, than the steru 
energy df man. 

Mrs. Motfs "Sacred Melodies'Vpossess som^ symphoijy, poetry, and 
beauty, and one df our daughters has this moment ceased: playing the air 
'« Jephthah*s'Daughter," on a harp now in our study, Mns. Mott's metre 
accords with the music, but we feel it requires more vigour and poetic 
fire. 

Among the shorter Poems, which conclude the volume, the following 
we think is pretty : — 



YAI.BNB ACIDALIUt/ 

ELI!ELAH!» 
^,>w<« Where Bhall the lover rest?" 

WbeHB is the foeman^s friend ? 

High on yon mountain — 
Thit&r your footsteps bend; 

Clear flows the fountain ; 
His breast is open'd wide» 

Free to receive you ; 
And in his hands and side 

Balm to relieve you. 
Eli, Elah! £li,E&h! 

Balm to relieve you. 

Such a pure stream of love. 

Such a rich treasure. 
Seems to the blest above. 

Source of sweet pleasure. 
Man only, blindly runs 

Wildly in error ; 
Warned, yet he scarcely shuns 

Death^s stinging terror. 
Eli, Elah! Eli, Elah! 

Death's stinging terror. 



YALENS ACIDALIUS. 

AciDAiiius was born at Witstock, in Brandenburg, and flourished to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century. He would, in all probability, 
have been one of the greatest critics of modem times, had he lived — ^he 
died in his twenty.ninthyear— to perfect those splendid talents with which 
he was endowed. He wrote a commentary on Quintus Cnrtios, also notes 
on Tacitus, on the Twelve Panegyrics ; besides speeches, letters, and 
poems. His poetical pieces are inserted in the DelicitB of the German 
poets, and consist of epic verses, odes, and epigrams. A little piece, 
printed in 1595, under the title of Mulieres nan esse homines^ **^ That 
women were not gf the human species," was falsely ascribed to lum. 
But the fact was, that Acidalius happening to meet with the manuscript, 
and thinking it verjr whimsical, transcribed it, aud gave it to a book- 
seller, who printed it. The publication gave such general oflence, that 
the publisher was seized, and to save himself, discovered the person who 
had sent him the manuscript ; upon which a terrible outcry was raised 
against Acidalius. Soon after, he went to dine at a friend*s house, where 
there happened to be several ladies at table ; they, supposing him to be 
the author, viewed him with so much indignation, that they threatened 
to throw their plates at his head. Acidalius, however, was fortunate 
enough to divert their wrath, by ingeniously saying, that in his opinioa 
the author of the pie^e was a very judicious person, since the ladies cer- 
tainly belonged mord to the species of angels than of men. 



*■ BU the offering or Hftifig up. Eluh^ the curse. 
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LA 0OUCB INDIFFSEBKCE. 

Say, can the lily of the vale 
Refuse its fragr^mce to the gale } 
' Or can the rose in opening spring 
Forbear perfuming ^ephj^s wins } 
Can the Wight dew-drop on the bower 
Deny its frohness to the flower } 
Or can the stream flow through the plain 
And not enrich the growing ffrain } 
Say, does tlie seed in bed profound 
Conceal its virtues under ground } 
Or do the blossoms as they blow 
Belie the parent seed below ? 
Does the gay lark refuse to sing 
And usher in the bashful spring ? 
And does not bashfid spring improve 
The universal soul of love ? 

Search nature round, — Sophia, fair ! 
Say can you find Indifference thcare } 
Tis sympathy's wide reign I see 
Where all obey, yet all are*firee, — 
The sweetest part of her domain — 
Must she then claim your hoBurt in vain } 
Shall beauty*s richest blossoms shoot 
And overpower the embryo fruit > 
To you fond Nature has been kind. 
And lagging Art vouVe left behind : 
Then conouer in nir Nature's cause, 
And oh ! torbearto woimd her laws. 

Indifference is only sweet. 

When lips like yours the word i&gedX : 
But when the sense they would impart, ' 
The lips are strangers to the heart 
Then substitute a word more dear. 
More just to y oil, to us more clear : 
Of that.daik annulet beware. 
It ill becomes a hand so &ir : 
A circlet of a richer hue — 
Enchanting maid ! is formed for ypu. 
Then hail sweet sympathy at once ! 
Avaunt ! La ooucb indifference ! 



P. R. 



Historical Questions to Hume and Smollett's History of 
£liQLAND. B)r Robert Horner, LL. B. ' 

The real atUity of these Questions will recommend them to e%ery one 
wishing to be finnly grounded in the history ot onr own cpimtry. As 
such we draw attention to them ; they are cotmected with an edition qf 
Hume and Smollett's History of Inland, which is decorated, with a aeries 
of wood vignettes, and will ornament the cabinet of the student and thp 
trareller, tie former lor its economy in price, the latter ;for its portability ; 
ftltiioiigh the more dpnlent will doubtless preftr the genuine standatd 
editidiis of Ike LoBdoB trade. 



{104) 
To THE ^^|VQ» OP *»« l4TM4aY Magnet. 

Who steals my purse steals trash, 'tis somethiiig>, iiothingr» 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has heen slare to thousands ; 
But he that filches firom me my good name, 
Robs me of that whith not enriches him 
. And makes me poor indeed. Shakspbare. 

Sir, 

Amidst the prevailing distresses of tbe times, somoeli talked about bj 
** every body," and so mncb sympathized in by ** all tbe world ;'• I can- 
not help conceivhig that, whatever may be the distressea and misfortimes 
of others, I have the greatest of all possible reasona to complain of con- 
tinued, incessant, and everlasting, as w^ as unmerited injustice ; and 
notwithstanding my frequent publM: appeals for redress, I am sorry to say 
they have hitherto remained unheeded, a eivoumstance at which I cannot 
but feel surprised, seeing that few appeals to publio justice, in this happy 
country, faU to engage attention, ai^ to meet with consolation, if not with 
redress. 

The liberality and intelligence, however, which I understand pervade 
your pages, will I trust afibrd me another opportunity of laying my griev- 
ances before the humane and enlightened, lotfd at all events, if I can but 
excite your sympathy for one who is so truly unfortunate, I shall at leajst 
consider that my labour in this appUcatiop has not been in vain, since the 
consolations of enlightened friendship have power to soothe the rigours 
of endurance, and smooth the pillow of affliction. 

With a desire to occupy as little of your valuable time as possible, I 
shall proceed, without prolixity, to a relation of iny distresses. At a pe- 
riod of the year when all nature is budding into beauty,— when general 
festivity is prevailing, and all features are smiling at the prospective in- 
troduction of May, with aU her alluring attractioQ.9,T-rI alone appear to 
be overshadowed with gloom and despondency, in consequence of the 
frequent, and I may say, the g^^eral odium vrith whi^ I am everywhere 
-—by every body — and all the world, treated, without being able to 
form any reasonable conjecture why or wherefore. 

I allude to the unwarrantable liberties taken with my name upon all 
occasioiuh— at all times — in all places*— apd under aH circumstances ; from 
which it would appear that I am 

Every thing by turas. 
And nothing long.. 

I am continually and everlastingly charged with misdemeanours and 
•delivquttucieB, from which I have not^ven a cjtiance of obtaining acqmttal ; 
I am accused of every impropriety oif conduc(t which can attpu;h to thie 
character of a human being. The public — ^all the world — and every 
l>ody, though undefinable by «ffly body, are my accinsm, *anid jeivei^ day 
teiiuES siM&e aidditiOnal charge against mo, the ^imumdaccumidationof 
«whld^itiw«ould'beutteriyinq)os^ble^formetoeti«BME^^ . 

To 'bear caAaini<y wkh resiguation, aadto «baw<Aaei£d infeMnoeB 
"from ftdveirse cireumstimees, ' is said to form a venr important feateee in 
amoral jflh^osophy; and foribearanee to be a great vittve, whisfa I am vary 
<witti&g4o adkbawledge^ but there are cases in iM^diferfaearas^e»(>may 
almost be cousidered criminal ; it is not in nature^tobe denliliudiyjihyifitsd 
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t* uEBBerited odittift i^thout fepinn^. I can tiefrain no knigvr. I a» n 
eftery badf^s heuftte, and ahnost stall times cm- the tip <rfeverj k(NMe 
toii|^e» and the eiilgr consoling infereiice I can draw ftom tins is, that 
althoi^h abflent I tun aeldim toj^tten ; yet with aM ilue recoUedieBS of 
mankind I have no sympathy in my wron^, im notice taken of my 
complaints* My appeals to Uie public are unheeded. All the world is 
engaged in pursuit of pleasure w profit. Every body is, every where and ' 
no vmere, too busy with his own afiairs to afford one moi^ent's serious 
consideration for me, though freqnently compelled to be the subject of 
his conversation ; and thus situated* I have scarcely a remaining kepe 
of finding any body my sincere friend, unless i can prevail upon you to 
act in that character upon the present occasion. 

The arrival of the Eiauster holidays and thew attendant attractions, when 
festive, mirth and gaiehr are the orders of the day, have o^y had the ef- 
fect of rendering me still more gloomy and sad ; for^ can you believe it, sir, 
in consequence of the inauspicious momii^ of Good-Friday, when it is 
customary to have a wrestling match, a game at foot-bdl, and other 
sports, in Copenhagen Fields, it lias been asserted by soBMbody that no* 
body was there, — ^that nobody worked on Good-Friday ; and in some of the 
&sluonable circles at the west end of the town, that nobody was at the 
Mansion House to partake of the festivities of Easter Monday. Now be 
it known to all, that I deny these imptrtations altogether ; nay, the latter 
reqnires no re^tal&on, for did not the Lord Mayor, by timely advertise- 
ment, inform ihe public, all the worid, and every body, that tickets were 
issiKd ier as many visitors %ts could be acconHttodated; and his Ixirdship, 
no doubt occupied by more important business, wholly forgot me in his 
list. Round as0eftiOtts are also made, that nobody ate btms on Good- 
Fridagr, i^m windh it has beendefnounced by some as a mlgar practice ; 
that nobody is In tlie secret, and that nobody Imows what ; while many 
a dandy of the Resent day is said to be nobody ; and in l^e city it is as 
confidently asserted, that nobody was exduded from the Lord Mayor's 
ball-^U 'which are equally untrue. Why these imputations are so layisfaW 
east ^np^ me, I cannot conjecture, being harmless and inofiensive myself. 
£^iy body appears 'to bave a desire to drag me into public notice, and I 
am made the hack of all the worid, being introduced by them merdy as 
an dbj^et of detestation, laying all their miscfaiervous intentions and ac- 
tions of which they are ^emselves ashamed, to my charge and leaving 
me to the consequent punishment if once taken prisoner. However, I am 
at present fortunately pretty secure on that point, for, although my name 
and character are vilified without mercy or discretion, none attempt to 
describe my person t>r tLivulge my residence, though every ignorant pre- 
tender affects to be acquainted with them : how much longer thi|3 may 
continue to t>e the ease, I am unable to judge, but you wHl, 1 doiibt not, 
acknowledge with me, that su<^h scandalous reports as are daily and hourly 
raised and circulated against me, are csQculated to rouse the indignation 
of 4Uiy feeling mind ; but mine has been more -pai^culaily wounded-^by 
. an assertion, certainly intended to conveyanidea of non-importance upon 
yonr labours, which it is impossible for -me -to sufier. ~ - 

It »i tiiat nbbody reads the Wedtely Literaiy Magnet. Now, aMhough 
without form or shape myself, I hear the public — all the world — and every 
body, detightedat its contents, and anxious for each forthcomiiig niim«-. 
ber; its attractions are felt and appreciated, and althoogh I Lam beyond 
the verge of its power, I have sufficient evidence of the high estimatiOB' 
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in whiek U is held* It is this, aiid this alone, which induces an nnfiirtn- 
nate obscnre to seek for consolation in its pa^es^ determined if possible in 
fntnre to prerent^-^he public, every body, all the wof Id, and any body, 
irom the indiscriminate. use, and undeserved abuse, of the name of your 
persecuted correspondent. 

NOBODT. 



MR. OARRICK'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 

T&E following IS a copy of the play-bill which announced Mr. Garrick*8 
debut at the theatre in Goodman's Fields : 

Oct. 19, 1741. 
Goodman*s Fields. 
At the Theatre, 6oodman*s Fields, this day will be performed, 
A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Divided into Two Parts. 
Tickets, 3s. 2s. and Is. 
Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 
N. B. Between the Two Parts of the Concert will be presented an 
Historical Play, called the 
Life and Death of King Richard the Third. 
Containing the Distresses of King Hjenry VI. 
The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard. 
The murder of young King Edward Y. and his Brother in the Tower. 
The landing of the Earl of Richmond, 
And the death of King Richard in the memorable battle of Bosworth 
Field, being the last that was fought between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster ; with many other true Historical Passages. 
The part of King Richard, by a Gentleman 
(who never appeared on any stage) : 
King Henr^, by Mr. Giffiird; Richmond, Mr. Marshall; Prince 
Edward, by Miss Hippesley ;* Duke of York, Miss Naylor ; Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Mr. Paterson; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Blades; Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Paget; Oxford, Mr. Vaughan;t Tressell, Mr. W. Giffard ; Catesby, 
Mr.rMarr; Ratcliff, Mr. Crofte ; Blunt, Mr. Naylor; Tyrrell, Mr. Put- 
tenham ; Lord Mayor, Mr. Dunstall. The Queen, Mrs. Steel ; Duchess of 
York, Mrs. Yates. + 

And the part of Lady Anne, by Mrs. GilOfard. 

With Entertainments of Dancing, 

By Monsieur. Fromet, Madame Duvalt, and the two Masters and Miss 

Granier. 

To which will be added, a Ballad Opera, in one Act, caUed 

The Virgin Unmasked. 

The part of Lucy, by Miss Hippesley. 

Both of which will be performed gratis, by Persons for their Diyersion. 

The Concert will begin exactly at Six o^ Clock. 

* Afterwi^d Mr^; Green, a celebrated comic actreM, and the first Tepreaenta- 
tive of Margaret, in the Duenna. 

f Brother of Mrs. Pritchard, one of the greatest actresses that ever graced the 
English stage, in both provinces of the drama. 

t Not the late Mt», Yates, of Covent Garden Theatre, wife of the well-knotm 
eomic actor. 
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sBXPmRimas ov vhb moumtains.'^ 

An lie advanced tb man^ his associates irett chdsen irom the mdst idto' 
ing and feroeiodg of the natives of the moaBtaiiis^ who^ fegarding him 
as tbe dsstiBed heir <tf the gloomy chieftaia^ whose domiiiions wi<hal 
were wide> willingly joined lus banll^ and placed their lives widioat a 
disaeBtient word at his disposals His fame^ accordingly^ quickly becaaie 
known ; and many were the stones disseminated of hiS adventures. Super- 
stition — and superstition is generafly a dweller of fhe hills— clothedhim,widi 
a ikoiisaBd terrors* His father had long been considered as some one scarcdjf 
of huaaaa lineage^ and it was but one step in the marvellous to make hm 
of^ring of no mortal race ; and, in the delineation of his chasacter we 
mi^it amiost foUcfw the poet in his description of tiie Giant king. So won- 
derfiii in the eyes of ihe rade people aaurngst whom he dwelt, was the son 
of the lord of Col-derg. 

'< 'Twas said his voice coald stay the £KUittg flood ; 
EcUpue the sub, and tarn the moon to blood : 
R<^ back t)ie pkmetB on their golden cars, 
And from the firmament unfix the stars.*' 

The boy, as he advanced in stature and in years, becoming more desir- 
ous of throwing off every tie that could bind him to human intercourse — 
and we would wish to lay aside the marvellous in our narrative— witiidrew 
from his oative wilds, and resided principally among those inaccessible 
approaches of die Tyrol, which, as they are continuations of that immense 
chain of mountains that shut out Ausonia, with her clou^ess skies and 
bafany breezes, from tbe world beyond, are perhaps still better adapted Ibr 
the occupation of the outlaw, than the loftier ranges which gird Switzerland, 
and her solitary sister Savoy. His evil fame had reached, but not alarmed 
the glen. Hid in its recesses, and assured that whatever might befaH him. 



necessary to remark, generally uses it» ibre-legs in a contest with its enemy, aim- 
ing radier to squeeze its foe to death, than to attack, at least in the first instance, 
eitlier with its paws or teeth. Aware of this, therefore, the bear-hunter— a being, 
his true, hardly hwBa% and iadijfereat to the dangers, as he is utterly unac- 
quainted with the comforts, of life— seeing his adversary approaching, lays ande 
his weapons of off<^?aee, only employed in cases where they only can avail, as it is 
considered desirable to injure as litUe ajs po9sa^ the skin <^ the ammal, and walks 
up quletiy to meet it. The bear, too, advances, and they are soon locked in each 
other's embraces. In the instant of the grapple, however, the hunter, by a sudden 
and dexterous maneuvre, throsts bis Iveiid under the jaws of his antagonist, and 
then exerting all the s^ength of his sinewy arms^ holds it in that position, so as to 
prevent its assailing him with Us teeth. He then rolls over, dragging the bear 
along witib him ; and as he takes ca^e that the combat is on a spot adapted for his 
purpose — on a decUvity — generally there are precipices of height sofiicient for his 
enterprise, yet not of such as materially to endanger his life, tibey thus descend 
the hill together rolling like a ball, and bounding from precipice to precipice, the 
bear from its superior gravity always falling undermost, and receiving, conse- 
quently, at every shock a mortal wound. On reaching the bottom of the glen, or 
ravine, the aniB^ is most frequently found lifeless in the arms of its daring anta- 
gonist; who, himself uninjured, U'any symptoms of vitality remain, easily puts^a 
period to its existence. , 

* Concluded from page 241. 
VOL. I. 17. S 
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nothing could arrive unprovided for by Him^ who held earth and heaven 10 
the hollow of his hand. Arnold and Margaret passed their days in peace, 
amidst such enjoyments as necessity' compelled. Yet devoting tlieir leisure 
hours to objects ever worthy of pursuit, they loved to visit the wi^w and 
•fatherless in their afijiction^ and to pour the balm of consolation into' their 
bleeding wounds. Thus, keeping themselves unspotted from the woHd, 
they journeyed through the vale of tears. Moimng found tiiem happy : 
evening left them blest But they had engagements^ which possibly hung 
with a yet deeper interest at their hearts — engagements wMch every call 
of duty, every whisper of parental and conjc^gal affection, invited them 
faithfully to discharge. Gertrude, it is true, h^ outgrown, as she advaii- 
. ced to girlhood, some, of those minute attentions, which her infancy had 
claimed, and which, indeed, belong alone to the helplessness of the cra- 
dle. Yet dear were the moments, when returned from her gentle avoca- 
tions, the Shepherdess of the Mountains could seat herself at her parents' 
side, and listen while they imparted instruction. That instruction was sucii 
as experience had enabled them to afford ; and it was hallowed by the in- 
fluence of religion, ^pure and undefiled." like the moon-beam from the 
throne of night, softening the landscape, and tinging it with its magic hues, 
her gende I^d diffused over all they told her a sacred halo, whose love- 
liness and beauty were peculiarly her own. But, for Gertrude, time was 
unfolding other scenes. life was now to open to her, if we may be par- 
doned the expression, in a more substantial form. The dreams of infiiocy, 
and the visions of childhood, were uqw to yield to the realities of eiis- 
. tence ; which, of what character soever they might be, were at length to 
overtake her,- and to prove to her, amidst the alenee and solitude of her na- 
tive scenes, that something more durable should be sought for, than what 
floats with the bubbles of time's unstaying stream. But whatever of mys- 
tery involves her fate, this at least we are enabled to dieclare, tiiat one 
' solace found her—one sweet hope remained. That solace tranquillized, 
that hope embalmed her breast. 



PART X. 



" The years wore fast aWay, and slilf she rose 
In stature and in beauty : the soft winds 
Of eighteen changing springs had cross'd her cheek. 
And made its hne more lovely. In her shape 
Was all the lightness of the fairest osier, 
And all its ease, and idl its flexibility. 
Her eye, when resting, had a cast of gentleness ; 
But when in mirth it moved, in Its giiy glance 
Centred a liveliness, through which the spirit 
Beam'd in bewilderiUg brightness.'' 

Gertrude, meanwhile, was springing to maturity. Years were rolling 
over her, and they had borne her, with all her contemporaries, irresistibly 
along. Could the destroyer of our race be won by gentieness, or allured 
by beauty, to stay his flight, surely over Gertrude of Weimar he had re- 
posed him on his way. But, ah! who shall arrest him? Who expunge 
the mark that every fleeting moment leaves upon our brow? Who could 
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.recall Ae iiataat tliat has fled» were a thousand worlds to be the bribe? 
But beyond^ there is something stable-^and only^ , only there. O how 
sweet, how full of consolation^ that thought of immortality, which sur- 
veys it ever running to its ebb, yet ever rising in its flow ! It has glided 
from eternity, and yet is fresh in its lapse to-day. 

" For ever moving, yet for ever still ; 
^forever! ever yet the 



But where shall the pencil be fdund, that could pourtray her, as now she 
first beheld the morning of womanhdod? The scenes amidst which she 
fiojoumed may perhaps render more difficult the task. The country where 
the Switzer dwells, inwoven with die stories of other days, and enttvined 
with otir fondest and earliest prepossessiofns ; clad, too, iir a mantle* of in- 
viting loveliness, on which Fancy gazes with unwearied delight, has thrown 
round the Shepherdess of the Mountains a mysterious veil, yet unlifted by 
the hand of time— for she, with all that concerns her, has long long since 
been buried beneath the ruins of revolving ages. And, gende reader! 
whose heart may be interested in what was once her k)t — in events in 
which she bore a part, a part as real as thyself art acting on the theatre of 
life — ^if she now appears before thee, O think it is only as in* visions of 
the past ! Yes, she lived, and drew the vital air like thee. — But, die has 
been swept away by that wave, whidi, or wild or peaceful, will in thy 
turn remove thee also to another, a more abiding scene. Does the re- 
flection elicit a sigh? It did so once; too, from Sxe bosom of Gertrude; 
— but her bosom is now at rest. Not many hours may plume their wings 
for eternity, till thine also, may have ceased to beat. The place that once 
knew thee, will, and, O how soon ! know thee thenceforth no more for 
ever ! life and joy, ^ends and kindred, all must be bid adieu to, and diou 
must pass that ^ irremeable bourne, from which no traveller returns.* - 

Fair had the morning opened upon the earth. The heavens were as blue 
as you may have seen them in die dawn of a summer's day, when your eye 
virasyetfresh from repose, and your heart was bounding with die prospect of 
happiness. Not a cloud sailed over the ethereal vault ; or if, perchance, some 
exhalaltion from the farofi'hiU wandered its calm expanse, invested vrith the 
glow of a rising sun, it seemed only to add new charms to the enchant- 
ing perspective. ' Upon the remote moiinftains, wraf^din wintry garments 
— fot many an Alpine summit is never disrobed of its snowy covering by 
' the hand of Flora, or even visited by the breath of summer,— »the rising 
beam had fallen, tinging them with a crimson radiance;' and they were 
now glowing in the horizon, like fkes amidst die tranquil sky. Nor were 
the woodlands silent. Ei^ery spray seemed musical, as joining in the gen- 
eral thanksgiving. ' There, was die linnet heard sweedy weaving in her retreat 
die song of adoration, while over-head was ^ caught, deeply mellowed 
by distance, the voice of the lark as she went to welcome the day spring 
at the gates of heaven.' The R^d-breast, too, attuned his litde anthem, 
linwflling to neglect his Metker, whilst all others praised, and his notc^ 
would have reached soothingly your beait. The tale of fliiiomel indeed 
was done, for, wearied with her sorrows, she had sung herself to rest, 
and was: now reposing in her bower. 8oft, too, descended from the vaU 
ley the murmur of • the stream, as if some Naiad, wandering upon the 
banks, was complaining of morning as it swept her brow. Verdant then 
were the hills, that lined the path of the Shepherdess, as she led her 
charge along dieir acclivities, enamelled with a thousand flowers and herbs, 

S 2 
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wliose breath jembalmed Ae peaceful laboiin^ and perfumed die air i^ 
drew. Thus was the worid inviting ; and yon might have fancied &a£ 
nature was willing again to array herself in a loveliness^ that should be some 
memorial of her beauty ere yet it was marred by that crime^ viiiich stained 
ouraelves and every thing terresfriaL Earth ! fit abode^ ere while, of angels, 
but now polluted and defiled l-^-of angels, ^T9t the companions of our sui- 
kss parents — but, now, debarred fromintereouise with diy apostate family. 
It was on such a morning that Ctertrude attended tihe litfle flock of her 
ftther to tbe uplands. But, while all was thus lovely about her, she had 
herself attractions — and, if ever heart was unconscious of admiration, 
Gertrude's was— which, to another eye than her's, would have added 
charms even to the scene of enchantment amidst which she strayed. 
The sun of her eighteenth summer was shedding its maturing influence on 
the daughter of Arnold and Margaret. She had parted firom childhopd, and 
even was a girl no more. The seasons of lighter yean had fled, and she 
. was now on the borders of womanhood; the theme of every tongue among 
her mountains, though the object of universal admiration, so meekly were 
her honours worn, that while all confessed her fair, she excited not in flie 
breast of any even the feint emotions of envy. 

Her foi^ was slender, and in her maimer pecuMaily graceful, she bore 
in her mien the dignity of her birth : and while all beheld her humUe em- 
ployment, none could have mistaken the Shepherdess of the Mountain^ for a 
peasant's child. The young and the aged alike revered her yirtue and 
beauty; and even those, who knew not her origin, ever made obeisance 
as they passed her by. They saw that air which bespoke her lineage — ^for 
the eye of the rustic is quick to discern the difference of gesture and de- 
portment which distinguish the clown from those conversant with the 
urbanities of polished life — and while they wondered that she should be tend- 
ing a litde and scattered flock, they thought withui themselves, that, surely, 
she must have been bom to a better fate. 

In her eye, which was lovely as can be ^the dark eye of woman," 
and beamed with mild intelligence, there w^ withal a look of melancholy 
which,wliile it told of secrets yet perhaps latent even to the heart that illumined 
it, whispered something that denoted a bosom tremblingly alive to another's 
•woes. It was raised to meet you with vii^in confidence ; and tboi^h her 
cheek might be tinged vidtfa the timidity of maiden bashfiilness while i^e 
beheld you, perhaps ah intruder on her retirement, tiiere was,notwithsfaoding, 
in it» look that sense of female decorum, which would have awed & 
die tongue of levity into instant silence. In stature she was above midiiye 
sise, ra^ir over, it might be, than under; and such was tiie ffpnmetry of 
bar person and the sy^h-Uke elegance of her moticms, that you might al- 
most have imagined yon contemplated in her form, had you seen her at 
least moving slowly as often she was wont along the margin of the livulet, 
Ihat irrigated the ^en, when the moon walked in brig^ilaeBS tbroi^ hear 
ven, some wandering spirit from Elfin4and, nor would you have felt leas 
inclination to aid her, had die required your assistance, than if she had 
verily been some hapless fairy, that had lost her way. No knight of chi- 
vafary here was necessary for the defence of her girlish innocence : and the 
eye of every vassal, though no longer her fatiier's, that surveyed her, 
would have looked on a falchicm unscabbarded, had she sought its help. 
But such sought not Gertrude. She had a firmer arm to lean on than 
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immaaily could kmmh i^^^ buokler of surer piotedion ihan ai^ diat 
could be foi|ped on earth. 

The rose upon her cheek was f^nerally of a viyid hue ; and yet, at tuneac, 
it became so deadly pale, that you would have thought a rude, diougli 
unaeen hand, had dadied it widi some preparative of the tomb. Still it 
would quickly resume its lustre, and the smile that succeeded, and again 
brightened it, was peihaps more pleasing^ from the very eloom out of 
which it rose. Such was Crertrude, when eighteen summers kid matured 
her form* Such was she on that morning, when first she was seen by 
CoBsade. 



PART XL 



^ Weave thee a wreath of woodbine, child, 
Twill soit th^ infant brow : 
It runs up free in the woodlands wild. 
As tender and frail as tfaoa." 



The lovelinens of the scenery, the mildness of the air, the melody €X 
the woodlands,-^in a word, the serenity of earth and heaven, though not 
new to the eye or ear, to the heart and feelings, of Gertrude, yet on this 
occa«on, so exquisitely serene was all, invited her to extend the limits of 
her usual wanderings. Her gende charge were browsing about her, some 
in the depth of the glen, where its dark recesses shut them from her view> 
and some on the sward beside her ; some, hung on the adyacent rocks, nip- 
ping the wild thyme that grew there in abund^ce, sweetening the breath 
of mom, and one httle lamb — ^it was said she loved it for Ellen's sake, her 
mother's early friend, as it had been given to her by that still kind, still 
attentive creature— one little lamb was feeding from her lap. It had now 
finished itEi repast She had untied the blue cSk coUar that Ellen had fas- 
tened romped its neck» and had again returned it, ^th some addi? 
tional arrangements^, to its place. She had polished the silver bell sus- 
pended to it : she Imd adjusted, more gracefully, aa she fancied, the knot 
that held it : she had smoothed some of the folds which it had contracted 
in the calm, though careless, slumbers of the nights had bathed its tufted 
forehead in the lucid fijuntai^, that bubbled at her feet : had wiped the 
dews of morning from its snowy fleece ; and had laid it down once more 
to gambol about her path. 

Her way winded through the most secluded spots of the glen. Now it 
was concealed amidst the thick foliage of ove.r-arching elm and sycamore : 
again it opened, in some short turning, to the light of day. Here it was 
leveV or opily rising with the gradiuil acclivity of the hUl : there it was 
alniost pEecmitous^ and demanded the daring of some feet, not unhabi- 
tuated to ^ine ascents. She followed as it led. Her thoughts were 
wnndering with her wandering steps. One while they hovered over scenes^ 
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alas 1 from which hard fate^ so some would deem, had excluded her ;-^ 
scenes where mirth and revelry had resounded, wMe the tablet, and viol, 
and wine, were in their feasts. These a youthful imagination mi^t have 
' casually visited, without calling down the frown of indignation. Yet the 
records, whence we derive our story, furnish not even an incidental memo- 
rial, 'that their absence elicited from the bosom of Grertmde a passing sigh. 
Agaih,' her spirit returned to that dear spot, where she had first drawn fiie 
breath of life, and round which, hitherto, all her cares and her joys had 
eenteted. Reflection could not but ponder future days. Ellen, diat fiuA- 
ful friend, was fast descending to the^ mansions of silence, and her own 
mother was far from well. She had heard tidings of her family, which had 
deeply afflicted her ; and it was feared that her disorder might eventually 
prove fatal. Her father, too, begaii to manifest ailments, the seeds of 
which had been laid in his early years, amidst the hardships of the camp 
and the field. There was, however, no immediate prospect of dissolution, 
and hope, vivid in the breast of Gertrude, promised her his presence and 
counsel for a long period to come. But she thought, how lonely, how 
helpless she would be, when all were gone. All human iud, she had rea- 
son to believe, would fail her — then where was her heart to rest ? To 
wander on the world, like the &wn, whose mother had been slain by some 
cruel hunter's hand, without an eye to pity, or an arm to save ! One refuge 
she had, which she knew wa:s steadfast as the everlasting hills, which hfbd 
her from the world below ; yet, withal, she could not restrain the tear. 
Reflections, deeply painful, crowded upon her, and the tribute of dejec- 
tion would not be represt 

Unconscious of the distance to which she had strayed from home, Ger- 
trude seated herself upon a verdant bank that lay along her path. Over her 
head depended the graceful branches of a birch-tree, whose light leaves 
were stirring in the morning wind. Sweet was their murmur, and it died 
on the ear of Gertrude like the voice of some fairy tale. At this moment 
another tear had fallen, and she had just wiped it away. Another had 
started, to follow its companion along her cheek, when her attention was 
attracted by a rustling among the long grass through which her route had 
led.' It was her lamb. The little affectionate creature had pursued her 
step by step, for it weH knew the hand that fed and tended it, and well- it 
loved its mistress. * Is it you, Fanny ?" turning to it, she said. * And 
who will feed andaHiend to thee, Fanny, when the friends of thy poor mis- 
tress h^ve left her, and she has gone with them to the • grave ? • Who, 
Faiiny, will then feed and attend to thee ? Who will adjust thy littb 
collar, feind polish thy ' silver bell ? Poor Fanny ! innocent as yet and 
happy — for the sorrows of life have erstwhile not reached to thee— -inno- 
cent and happy, thou thinkestonly of the passing hour. May thy existence 
glide smoothly, and O may ho rude hand ever be lifted against fliy blame- 
less life!" 

She was proceeding with the train of reflections to which this incident 
had given rise, when she was suddenly interrupted by a shriirwhistlefrom 
the neighbouring eminence. Her heart misgave her. Evils unknown might 
be impending. She had heard of the oudaw — and Conrade of GolKlerg 
instantly occurred to her. Trembling like the leaf above her, and pale as 
the moonbeam that yester evening had rested upon the vale, she rose, and 
snatching up her faithful companion, hastened; as- fast as her agitated limbs 
rouid carry her, towards the security oi that glen, from w)ach she had 



TecldesBly^ witlidiawn Bat she had to contend with those yfboy from 
infaiicj, had been trained to the mountains ; who 

** Had roamed the valleys with the browshig flock, 
And leap'd in joy of youth from rock to rock ; 
Whose reet, o^er highest hills, would tame the hind, 
And tire the ostrich buoyant on the wind/' 

In vain then she flew. The steps of her pnisaera were already behind her 
— ^her burthen dropped from her relaxed hold,-— and with one fiiint shriek, 
exclaiming, ^Protect me^ Heaven !^ she fell senseless on die ground. 
Oonrade and hb lawless associates were at hand; and with the cruel de- 
light of the tiger, when it springs on the antelope bonndittg over the 
pfaiin^ leaped upon Iheir lovely and defenceless prey. 

Noon meanwhile had come. It was die usual hour of Gertrude's retani 
from her tender task. Accompanied by her charge^ who knew and obeyed 
her call^ she was generally seen ascending the rising ground that lay in 
front of her father's abode, as the sun of mid-day fell fidl on the northern 
declivity of the glen. Buttonlay^ one of the flock was observed — or another, 
bleating, as if it haj missed a friend ; and wandering here and Aere, with- 
out any voice to guide it, proclaimed unconsciously some melancholy catas- 
trophe. ^ Where is Gtertrude?' was now die anxioiui cry, that resoimded 
firom die cottage to the farthest limits of the glen. ^Gtertrude, Gertrude," 
edioed^from rock to rock ; and the sonnd**so long had been die search — 
was already dying on the breeze of evening. Some few of the scattered 
flock had returned. — ^The odiera were still feeding without a monitor to tell 
tiiem when diey strayed, and wondering that the accustomed summons oo 
longer met their ears. All now was terror and dismay. Many, interested 
in Ske fate of one so generally beloved, were dispersed over aH the adja- 
cent hills — ^bnt when m^t approached^ and their enquiries ceased, the j had 
afike to lament the fruidessness of their endeavours. One by one they re- 
visited die abode lately so happy, but now the seat of mourning and woe : 
one by one, they returned to tell the same melancholy tale — ^that their 
Lsvely and beloved Gertrude neither in life nor in death was to be found. 



PART. XII 



*^ No, no, the radiance is not dim, 
That used to gild his favourite hill ; 
The pleasures that were.dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature' still. 
But, ah 1 his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be : 
The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, << Where is she T 



From that moment—and days, and months, and yean, in their slow 
round passed away— no tidings came. Time, untiring and heedless, still 
held his onward flight. Doubt and uncertainty involved the fate of Ger- 
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(ifuAe. All that her paieatB oookL do was done to trace her«— bat ali in ram. 

They had heard of the sad4eB appearance of Coniade's band in ike neigh- 
bourhood on the evening preceding the mournful event. But from that 
hour nothing could be ascertained concerning them. Thej had bad, so 
rumour said, some disagreement among themselyes. Part^ in consequence, 
had withdrawn to Die A{^nnines, where they had united themselves with 
the banditti that infest those mountains. Others had -removed, it was 
J)dieved, to the most distant fastnesses of the l^rol ; while the remainder, 
it was thought, had combined with one of those ferocious hordes -which 
render so dangerous the passage of that immense chain which separa t es 
J*hrance -irom the Iberian peninsula. Their leader, too, had vanished. 
Many were the apprehensions, many the surprises of ail ; but their fean 
Were only uttered in whisper, their conjectures expired upon their lips. 
.His father, indifferent to every thing, had gradually become scarcely 
human, and was at lenfi^ sw^t away by the tide of time. His memorial 
ba-d perished with him, or was remembered only as of a being who had 
been. On his dying bed, it was related, he had declared, that a child was 
living on whom would devolve his titles and possessions. StiH, however, 
no heir claimed his domains; and they were in process of years anne^ 
to the Imperial crown. 

The glen> too, was changed. Happy it had once been, «nd peaceful 
Morning had risen on it with smiles, as gentle as ever she shed on a wodd 
ravaged by sorrow, and stained with crime; and evening had lingered 
over it with a jradiance, as soft as was ever poured upon her native isles. 
On every side was visible the hand of cultivation. Tree and shmb, heifa 
and flower, knew their places, and adorned each in loveliness the i^lvan 
scene. Now, all was desolation and decay. Distress and ansety had 
brought its once blest inmates immaturely to the grave. Ma:i^;aret first fi^ 
a victim. The melancholy intelligence we have previously aUuded to had 
already given her frame a severe shock ; and she soon sunk under Ibe sad 
incertitude of her daughter's fate. Men, faithful to the close, never leSt 
hot. She had nursed her in&ncy, had tended her maturity, and she 
i;iratched over her decline. But agonizing as was the pang which tore the 
maternal bosom of Margaret, Religion shed upon her ^ying pillow a deep 
unruffled calm; and she laid her head upon the breast of Ellen — >that breast 
from which she had first drawn the nourishment of life-— and without a 
struggle or a sigh expired. It was noft distinptly heard what last she uttered. 
Ellen thought it was, * Gertrude" — her husband believed it was, * Jesus." 
But whether the parting moment was darkened by the recollection of her 
daughter's catastrophe, or brightened by the reminiscence of the Savioor's 
love, none ev^r doubted but ^Ksr end was peace. 

Ellen, enfeebled as she had long been, and worn out with attendance 
on her child, soon followed her to rest. She would not remain under the 
roof of Arnold, however, though eamesdy intreated to do so. "No," she 
said ; " I must return and die, where my husband and my baby died. And 
under the same tree that overshadows them^ ,there also will I repose. It 
may perhaps, she would observe, be a woman's thought— but I widi, 
united as I was to them in' life, and undivided from them as I shall be in 
death, that we may rise together, and go hand in hand to judgment" 

Nor 4id Arnold long survive. Bound up as he was in his w& and diild, 
his beveav^nent seemed to snap, as it were, instantaneously the ties diat 
held hira to existence. He had had his sorrows; but he believed A»b 
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•ent in mercy ; and lie saw now himself descending to the grave with jor. 
The prospect of his rest was sweetened by the troubles he had met wim. 
His voyage had been over a stormy ocean ; but the haven he was vpjpnm/iik' 
m^ was sheltered from every wind that blew. He died and was buried. 
Oxie fittle mound covered him and his partner^ and beneath its verdant 
coirering they were again stretched in unbroken slumbers side by side.-—. 
'Wlufc the remembrance of their melancholy story livedo the spot was 
yBarly visited by the neighbouring peasantry^ and trimmed afresh^ and 
strewed with flowers. Tradition tells^ also^ that some maiden of tlie hills 
was uppdnted^ cm the occasion^ to sing a diige in memory of the lovely 
Gertnide;— whose name> though now almost obUterated inthekmse of tisM^ 
was for ages handed down among the simple natives of the wilds of Svrit- 
«eilaBd. Hie mothers prayed that dieir dangfaters might imitate her viita- 
oos example ; nor were these unwilling to be ccmsidered as treading ia.flie 
steps of the lair, but hapless, Shephenbss of the Mountains. 



STANZAS. 



Oh! msorn net for her, who benealh the cold billow 

Now tranquilly rests, all her wanderincs o'er; 
In sHence she sleeps, the wave for her pillow. 

And lolled by the breezes that come from the shore : 
Oh! Weep not for her, for each pleasure had vanished. 

Each hope whkh she cherish'iL had pass'd to decav. 
And the cares of afl^ction each rair dream had bani^ed. 

And chased all the bUss of her young heart away. 



As brighl as the dew-drops, that sparkle on flowers, 

Was the first fragrant moment '^love's witchery'' came, 
The ranshine of happiness beam'd on her hours, 

And fondly she deemM that its light would remain ; 
But falsehood the sweetness of life soon involved, 

And deceit from her bosom made happiness seven 
Too soon the bright hopes which she cherish'd had faded, 

And Bonk in the whirlpool of sorrow for ever. 



She esk'd not for life, . for no charm was remaining, 

But sought for sweet rest and repose 'neath the wave^ 
And manv a maiden, her memory retaining, 

Will oft breathe a sigh o'er her watery grave ; 
then meam not for her, who beneath the cold billow. 

Now tranquilly rests. aU her wanderinss o'er, 
For silent she sleeps, the wave for her duIow, 

And lulled by the breezes that come from the shore. 

G. I. 
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THE SENSITIVE MAN. 

The Pythagoreans^ in their doctrines of morality, declared, that homao 
nature partook of those propensities which are common to bmtes ; but that 
besides those, and the passions of avarice and ambition, it was SDSceptiMe 
of virtuous impulses and impressions. Observation bears witness, l£at in 
the degrees both of this susceptibility, and of feeling, men differ so widely 
from each other, as almost to appear like beings of a distinct species : the 
obtuse^ or insensible man, not only being an entire stranger to the refined 
emotions and delights of his more sensitive fellow-creatures^ but being »l8o 
apparentiy unprovided with any faculty for comprehending tiiem. 

The Sensitive Man possesses a strong and fertile imagination^ a delicacy 
and intensity of feeling, much benevolence, and not a little irritability. 
He enters into every pursuit with ardour, and is a total stranger to apathy^ 
He has the power of discerning the sublime and beautiful, wherever they 
are to be found ; and no sooner does he discern, than he is enamoured of 
them. He is full of sympathy^ entering incontinently into the feelings of 
his associates; touched by whatever is affecting, charmed with aD that is 
agreeable. A tale of woe wrings his heart: he has not patience to hear it 
out, but is ready instantly to impoverish himself for the relief of the dis- 
tressed. At the narration of cbreadful accidents, the expression of his 
countenance would lead one to imagine, that he was tiie chief snflerer; 
and On hearing of a surgical operation, he turns as fiiint as if it were 
being performed on himself. If he encounters a funeral processicm, he 
gazes wistfully on the mournful train : he does not ask whose remains are 
being carried to the tomb, or what are the names of the attendant momnen. 
He knows that a spirit has departed, he sees that a family is bereft : what 
mo^e then is needed to fill his breast with anguish, and to make his eyes 
overflow with tears? 

In conversation he is full of spirit and vivacity : he speaks without gaile 
or premeditation : there is a glow in his language, an energy in his manner, 
^hich show that he is in earnest If any one seems at a loss for a word, 
^he Sensitive Man is uneasy for him ; but in endeavouring to prompt, he 
only increases the awkwardness of the hapless wight vAom he intended 
to assist, and causes himself to be looked upon as forward and impatient 
for his pains. Should any insignificant person be present, who is treated 
with the scornful airs of greater personages, the Sensitive Man feels iht 
insult as if offered to himself, and from that moment he addresses lus atten- 
tions in a more particular manner to the unfortunate object of contempt 

To the theatre he goes to witness the first appearance of some unprac- 
tised candidate for Thespian honours. He trembles before the curtain is 
drawn up; and when the performer appears, a cold perspiration bedews 
his forehead : he applauds vehementiy, to cheer the debutant on his en- 
trance ; and when fdl is hushed^ he listens with breathless anxiety for the 
first sentence. His countenance instinctively assumes all the varied ei- 
pressions of the actor's. If a hiss is heard, the sensitive auditor is alamed: 
if the performer is faulty, he pities him : at the same time that no one 
suffers so painfuUy as he firom the exhibition of faults, which no one can so 
readily detect 

Though he be favoured with the surest indications of genius ; dKMgh 
versed in all the depths of learning ; and polished with every giacefiil accooF 
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plishment; his excessive timidity and apprehension will sometimes throw 
a veil ov^r them all/ and he will almost dread to exhibit his utmost cap- 
abilities^ for fear of being chargeable with undue confidence and osten- 
tation. He is consumed with an internal fire^ of indescribable ardency^ 
at the very time when the superficial and unobservant decide within them- 
selves, that he is a strange, phleghmatic, frigid sort of creature. If he 
heffltates, it is not for want of feeling or of thought, but on account of die 
superabundance of both. Solicited by a profusion of beautiful imagery, 
he knows not how to decide upon the most appropriate : in his haste he 
ntteiB the last he should select, or, perhaps, two or three commingled ; 
v^iile the cold' hearer wonders what can confiise iiim, and sets him down 
for « man of weak judgment and barren imagination. But let him retire 
to his tranquil study, and shut the door upon the distracting impertinencies 
of the world : there his mind, being left free and at ease, unfolds its varied 
treasures ; and his conceptions, being invigorated with good sense, and ar- 
ranged with the nicest discrimination, ere wlule come forth to astonish, delight, 
and edify mankind. Yet if an attempt be made to force his genius, to 
dictate what range he is to take, or restrict him to times and forms, he 
shrinks from the trial ; he makes a feeble effort, which, if not abortive, is 
much less productive than the heedless exertions of less gifted, less suscep- 
tible individuals.-]- 

The Sensitive Man is actuated by many fine springs, of which the com- 
moil herd of men know nothing, he is aJso exposed to many annoyances 
wloeh others disregard. The sight of a disproportioned building; the din 
of discordant sounds, **all jingling out pf time ;" the jostiing and incivil- 
ities of the busy multitude, are sufficient to disgust him with Ihe town, and 
drive him for enjoyment into the country. There he may wander through 
seqaestered vales, or along the margin of some peaceful stream, having 
his eyes charmed with an infinity of pleasing objects, his ears regaled with 
the sweetest efiusions of natural harmony, and his every sense and facidtj 
absorbed in lofty meditations. I should not desiro to cross liis patii at such 
a moment; for wero I to interrupt his contemplations, even though he had 
been occupied in devising schemes for my happiness, I should receive but 
supercilious looks, testy exclamations, short answers, and hints to be gone. 

There is a natural tendency to impatience in the ultra-sensitive, which 
those certainly deserve to experience who officiously or inconsiderately in- 
terfere with his peculiarities, hMt which none can regret so bitteriy, and 
sone more sincerely desire to subdue, than the possessor. The thought of 
saying an unkind word, of using a peevish tone, or of wounding in any 
way, the feelings of another, fills him with uneasiness and self-dissatisfac- 
tion. To expiate his offence, he overwhelms you with apologies and good 



* He who shone as the Father of Roman eloqoence, never commenced an ora- 
tion without feeling a secret emotion of dread, and evincing symptoms of timidity. 

t Addison, before the arrival of King George, was Secretary to the Regency, 
and in that capacity was required to send notice to Hanover that the Queen was 
dead, and the throne vacant, — a task which would not have seemed difficult to an 
ordinary scribe. But Addison was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, 
and so perplexed in liie choice of expressions, that the Lords, thinking it no time 
for heeding the niceties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a Clerk of the House, 
and instructed him to despatch the message. Southwell presently wrote what was 
necessary, in the cimunon form of buaness, and valued himself upon having done 
that which proved too difficult for the learned Secretary. 
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offices. Indeed flik weakness has been too frequently tumed to the advan- 
tage of the decHgning, who have not caied to receive a momentary dick 
pleasure^ when they knew that it would be succeeded by a spirit so sab- 
dued and so complkisani^ that then was the moment for asking ^blyovo, 
and making encroachments. 

Love^ which awakens the finest sensibilities^ even in the most obdmate 
bosoms, in him produces the most extravagant and romantic emotions. He 
catches a glimpse of some fair creature, peifaaps at church kneeling at her 
devotions: her down-ca^t eye he in vain endeavours to attract He retires 
without attaining his object^ which he considers one of inestimable impor- 
tance. Her lovely form is ever present to the eye of his imaginafioo^ his 
nights are sleepless, his time drags on slowly tiU the returning Sabbath: 
then he repairs to the same blessed spot: again beholds the idol he came 
to worship, gazes upon her, their eyes meet, he is confused, he blushes 
like a girL He watches her home, trembling at a distance, and looking 
like a criminal afraid to be detected in the preparation of some guilty deedl 
jPerhaps he sees her enter some stately mansion ; and when the door is 
closed upon her, he feels as if for ever shut out from the society of the 
only being with whom he could be happy. Then does his ardent fimcy 
engender a world of horrible imaginations. He contrasts his humble style 
of life with the pomp and magnificence which attend up(m her: he coo- 
jurea before him a legion of admirers, who must needs aspire after one so 
lovely ; he thinks of an ambitious modier, an avaricious fiither, and hardrhearled 
brothers, all ready to despise, reject, and ridicule (be passion oS a man 
whose fortune is soon told, and whose reputation is yet to be established. 
Croaded with desparation, he is either urged to zealous exertioivi for the 
attainment of fortune and eminence, and cheered with the hope of at 
length receiving what he conceives a transcendant reward, or he welcomes 
gloom and hopelessness : becomes negligent of his health and person*- 
weaxy of his life : — ^he languishes — ^and sinks into an untimely grave* 
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Five bright Irish lads of discr«tioD, 

Fell once in a ftweet botheration : 
They bother'd so tightly, 
One might have tfaousht rightly, 

Unriddling the affairs of &e nation. 

But this was the cause, d'you see : — 
At breakfast they had but eggs three. 

And they being £ve, 

Their wits 'gan to strive, 
How they equal divided should be. 

Says one,—" Now 111 end all your care ; 
Just set you four down in two pair. 

There's one for you two, 

And one for you two. 
And one for me too, very clare." 

Vbdo- 
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BELBOKT. 



The actiye and enterprising Belzoni .lives no more^ for Science and his 
CamUry! He expired at Benin^ of dysentry^ at the time he was contem- 
plating a journey to Hoitssa and Tombuctoo^ and the prosecution of fardier 
African discoveries. He was also a native of Pj^na^ and the inhabitants 
of that city some years since caused a medal to be struck, in honour of 
their scientific countryman. He was tall and of Herculean proportion, and 
in tiie earlier part of his life, performed the part of Sampson in a religious 
drama enacted at Lisbon. 

The researches which he made in Egypt among those interesting anti- 
qnities, the relics of *^ forty ages/* and the discovery that the Pyramid of 
Cephrenes contained, not the remains of the former monarchs of the country, as 
Herodotus erroneously imagined, but of an animal venerated as one of 
their tutelar deities, must for ever endear him to the lovers of historical 
antiquity, connected as that science is veith the study of ancient customs 
and manners — notices of generations that have long passed aviray.^ 

Copy of the Medal* 
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CURFEW. 

Some mistake has arisen conoenung the precise meaning of the word 
Chafew, which does not only signify a bell to be rung at a certain hour 
in ue evening, for the extinguii^ng of lights, but an instrument (as its 
name, Cenvre fea, imports) used as an extinguisher. A Mr. Gosling, of 
Canterbury, had in his possession an utensil, which he said had been in 
his house firom time inunemorial,~called a Curfew, or CcuvrefeUf from its 
use, which is that of putting out fire suddenly. It is of copper^ rivetted 
together, as solder would have been liable to have melted witii heat This 
utensil is supposed to have been first used in the time of William the Con- 
queror, to whose orders, aboutputtingout fires and candles, is attributed 
tile rise of the Curfew Bell. 

* Belzoni broueht from the Pyramid of Cephrenes a bone of an animal, wlncli, 
on being sal^ecteS to the inspection of an enunent surgeon, |«oved to be the thigh 
bone of a Cow. 
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ANCIKNT PAINTINGS. 

Mft. Editor^ 

Sjbven yean after the occurrence of the event commemorated by tlie pis- 
tare already described,^ another took place of a character totally difierenU 
but which was deemed no less deserving of record ; and in this^ as in the 
former instunce^ the Painter was called in, to illostrate and strengthen the 
memorial of the historian. The two pictures, of which I am now to give 
some account, relate to the friendly interview between Henry VUI. of 
England, and Francis I. of France, near Calais, on the 31st of May, 
1520. Of a Pageant so splendidly conducted, it cannot be doubted that 
the most interesting periods for representation would have been the embark- 
ation on the English coast, the landing and procession on the foreign shore, 
and the interview between the monarchs. The second and last of these 
periods are combined in one subject, but it is difficult to guess the precise 
object of the first picture, unless we admit it to have been ibr the dii^lay 
of the ships, which doubtless might have been shown to more than their present 
advantage off the port of Dover ; and the painter, who has distinctly repre- 
sented the English fortress from that of Calais, could surely have felt no 
difficulty in delineating Calais from the heights of Dover, supposing^what 
is very probable,*— that he wished to exhibit at one view, the places of em- 
barkation and disembarkation. But it is my business to notice what the 
painter has done, not what he has left nndone, or what, according to our 
present notions, he should have accomplished^ 

The place appointed for the meeting of the monarchs was bet^veen the 
small towns of Guisnes and Ardres, on the frontiers, within the English 
pale, and from the uncommon splendour of the preparations, it was em- 
phatically called the field of the cloth of gold. For ten or twelve days 
scenes of the most costly and magnificent description took place. Banquet- 
ing; balls, and tournaments were successively exhibited ; the kings tiiem- 
sehres bore away the . prizes of valour and dexterity. " In these entertain- 
ments, more than in any serious business, did the two kings pass dieir time 
till their departure." Such is the account of the historian. It will be im- 
agined that no expence was spared on the part of either nation, to give 
effect to this ceremonioas and unexampled meeting of their Sovereigns; 

The painter has in part supplied the deficiencies of the historian : he has 
afforded us a competent idea of the beauty and magnificence of tb^ squad- 
ion, which appears to have consisted of five ships, .though twice that num- 
ber are to be seen. The port of Calais is distinguished by a fort flanked 
with two circular bastions, whose batdements are furnished with guns, and 
•occupied. by armed men a^d spectators. In the distance appears Dover 
Castle, or rather a building intended to point out the relative situation of 
that fortress. It,is .elevated on white cliffii, which together with the building 
on their crest, were entirely the inventi<m of the artist The ships are 
huge structures, carrying three masts, unencupibered with sails ; they are 
very lofty at the stem and stem, and are splendidly adorned with armorial * 
bearings. The king's ship is only distinguished from the rest by its situation, 
.and by the royal arms and supporters on its stem. Boats are passing to 
and fieo, from ihe different vessels, one laden with persons of the king^s ndte. 



• See page 158. 
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has four baAnert (tying, and displajfing die Tildor badges. It ia pibbable 
. the painter cbose rather^ to represent the close, than the commencement of 
debarkment, because in the next picture he exhibited the procession on its 
. ipiray from the shore, which is seen in the landsci^. An exact repetition 
of the figures is thus avoided. Arranged in its proper order,, the grand ca- 
valcade pursues a serpentine course tfirough. the country, and enters the 
gates of Guisnes, a litde town defended by a strong fortress, whose guns 
announced the approach of the English Monarch and his court ^ Indie 
foreground appears Henry the VIU. mounted on a white charger, whose 
prancing attitude bespeaks the pride which the animal seems to share with 
his high-q[>irited rider. The king is attired in crimson, but his dress is 
nearly covered with a loose flowing mantle of gold, splendidly embroidered ; 
his face is turned towards his right shoulder, consequently its features are 
fully dis{dayed ; he wears a flat hat or cap of black velvet, with a white 
feather, and the character of the whole figure is so striking, that we may 
pronounce it to be a portrait of the monarch, and perhaps as ^thful a por- 
trait as any in existence. The king is preceded by the sword-bearer, on 
hOTseback, the Heralds wearing their tabards, and various other ofi&ceni. 
. On his left hand is Cardinal Wolsey, seated on an ass. The procession is 
..7anked by Halberdiers on foot The mingled groups of spectators add 
gready to the merit of tfie picture — ^they are scattered agreeably to the 
fancy of the artist,, and are clothed in finery or rags by the same power. 
In one place we observe careless loungers in dieir.hohday finery, in another 
spruce beaux, and their fair companions; here strolling musicians, and 
old women, regardless of every thing but gossip and liquor, of which they 
are joindy partaking in the gipsy attitude. A sumptuovs building occupies 
a conspicuous situation in this {Hcture : before it is a large conduit, and oyer 
its gate-way are displayed the arms of England, the red and white roses, 
and festoons of flowers. In the landscape are crowded together subsequeiKfc 
scenes of the pageants. As no distance .obscured the prospect of an 
object, when our forefathers deemed its presence necessary, the town of 
Ardres is brought into view. The field of the cloth of gold lies before it, 
the daszling splendour of which has been fidthfiiUy represented on the cai^ 
.vas. The two kings are seen mutually embracing each other at the door 
of the principal tent, which is entirely surrounded by smaller tents, occu- 
pied by spectators, as is also all the neighbouring ground. 

. This presented a noble subject for a separate picture, and as it was the 
object of the pageant, deserved to be more particularly exhibited to view; 
but the painter, perhaps mistrusting his skill for executing a tent scene, has, 
by showing at one time, the same personages under two distinct circum- 
stances, iaUen into a very displeasing inconsistency. The places prepared 
for the various kinds of sports and spectacles, are also delineated in this 
comer of the picture, and probably occupy their relative situations, of 
course granting the usually large quantum of liberty exercised by ancient 
artists. All the preparations, as they are delineated in the picture before 
us, bear the af^arance of unlimited expence and splendour, and seem to 
justify the remark of Hume, namely, that ''the nobility of both nations 
vied with each other in pomp and expence ; many of them involved them- 
selves in great debts, and were not able, by the penury of their whole tives, 
to repair the vain splendour of a few days." A flying dragon of consider- 
able size, in the upper part of this picture, has given rise to various 
conjectures, but its meaning has never yet been satisfactorily interpreted. 
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If it had any inqpoitaat relation to the sohjeet wi& wUcb kk attoeiaied, 
H would ttOt have been omitled by the sev^tofe whieh, in c omm t iMk on- 
^on of these lemaikable eveirtg^ was placed on ike interior oi die eadw- 
dral at Rouen, by order of the French King : periiapa it waa a hsaty of 
the painter, and if so, is utteily incapable of farther elucidaticm* 

llus curious specimen €^ the art would now have been in the possession 
of the French, but for the ingenious contrivance of a patriotie person, vHio 
widbed to preserve it to the eountiy to whi<^ it properly belonged. The 
name of this person, though it deserved to be r^inenM>md, is nevevdielesB 
forgotten. He carefully cut out the head of king Henry, wych of csowse 
so greatly reduced die value of the picture, du&t the foreigner reused to at- 
tempt it on the terms to which he had before agreed. The picture remimied 
in iioB mutilated condition till all thoughts of parting wiAi it were at a» end, 
when the head was restored, and replaced vrith so nmch neatness^ diat the 
mark of the knife is only visible from certain pontions. The head of a 
warrior in the picture of the Battle of the Spurs appears to have been cut 
out in a simSar manner, but I never heard &at this valuable painting was 
saved by such an artifice, though it is not unlikely to have been the case. 

It only remains to offer a few remarks on the picture ei Henry tiie YIII. 
and his family. The yng is seated under a canopy of superb w^kman- 
riup. On his left hand is his queen, and on &is right the young prince, 
whose costume is neither inferior in richness, nor very dyferent in chamo- 
ter, to that of his father, who wears a low crowned velvet hat, and a coat 
of ample dimensions, with sack sleeves ; the whole of cletfa and gidd, 
splendidly embroidered. The queen's ele.gandy attired. She is repre- 
sented as youthful and handsome, 'the canopy and pillars wUieh suppoit 
it, are sumptuously ornamented, and the floor is covered with a oafpet of the 
richest pattern. An open door in one ccMmer <ii tlie picture, expoaes die aaay 
who seems prepared to act hie fooleries. Hie execution of the pietue is 
elaborate beyond description. It is litemlly ja mass of oniament* winch is 
detailed with the greatest exactness in every part Cvold and silver ghtler 
alike in the shade and in tiie sun. The artist left nothing to the imagi- 
nation ; he had few &ult» to hide, and if the defects ei hia o«|lliiie had been 
ever so glaring, he wanted die i^dll to conceal ikem by a confused wuAkk 
of colours, and ttie random touches of his pencil. 

Tour's &o. 



FROM THE FRENCH. 



I shall die in the height of despair. 
Should qiy Celia persist to deny ; 

I shall die— with detigfat— (Aould the flpr 
But smile en my love, aadcoinply. 

How oan 1 then cease to lament, 
Since the fate pf m^ passioin 19 ywe. 

My death is the certain event 
At once of the evil and cure. 



'^ And whiit »rt thon, idle eeremony ?" 

' , Shakspibare# 



Since the time of the Spectator's perstmbulatlons iKrmigh Che variousf 
scenes of life, bis only object — to drag folly and vice from their, hiding 
{^ces, and bold them i^ to scorn and detestation, — the authors who have 
tbllowed the same track, or at least the greater part of them, 'have always 
seemed to have another object in view, which has counteracted that which 
Bhotdd have been the main, if not the only one. The}c have visited only th^ 
extreme' qpheres of human intercourse, the highest and the lowest, thereby 
to skow inditecdy their own good-breeding : For as they evidently, from 
their literaiy acquirements, and from their knowledge of die dead languages, 
whicb they took care to sprinkle plentifully through their writings, could 
not be taken to belong to the latter, tiiey might necessarily be deemed to asso^ 
ciate with the former, and thus escape tne galling suspicion of belonging to the 
middle class of society^ or of leaving their manners and habits contaminated 
by those of honest tradesmen oV merchant^' clerks. Now, in my opinion, 
if these be Any class of £he general body of mankind, by whom the shaflti} 
of aatire,.jor the lashes of reproof, would be most severely felt, and bene- 
ficiallj i^pplied^ it is by the middUng class^far the most numerous, and t 
mig^ utmost add, important of society— and for that rei^on it is that, al- 
though afflicted with the ^never-failing vice of fools,",! acknowledge myself 
to be a growtii of the latter ^here, and shall not, I trust, be therefore con- 
sideved less calculated or qualified to aim a few random shots at its prevail- 
ing follies.-!— Pardon this digression, and now to my subject. 

WMe sitting the other evening over a dish of tea, and reading, for the 
tiventieth time, I believe, Johnson's prosaic poem, or poetic prose, of Ha^- 
sela^, and taking at every full period another sup^ as he, perhaps, when 
writing it, might have done; the rapid rap — rap, at the street door, an- 
nounced the presence of that dispenser of joy and soiyow— the post-jnan 
And bei^g out. of humour with every thing <hat sttrrounded me, and my 
own reflections pursuing the same "old slAber'd tale"^ of human infelicity, 
I listened with anxiety in hopes that it might be a letter for me, which 
migfat rub off the rust of sameness from the mcmient, and turn the current of 
thought into a new stream; for I was in one (^ those fits of erihiit in 
which, as Young imys, we would 

'^Thaak a vdatr^ for change, though sad.'' 

Guess, Aen, with whact deKght 1 heard the servant's footsteps approach my 
room. — ^ Gome in," succeeded the accustomed gentle tap at the door, and 
1 piAed out my three-pence (being compelled to pay the extra penny for 
being about twenty yards off the stones,) and took the letter. 

Before I broke the seal, I endeavoured to ^olong the enjoyment, by 
amu^ftg myself in guessing from whom it could come. — I Imd no ekere 
40lib, no fticnd Willi whom I was in the habit of corresponding; and 
this^nere&sed my curiosity.— I feared to break the seal lest, acGowimg to 
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tbe moral of Hie book I had just put down^ in the moment I expected to 
ei^oy the pleasure, I should find ^t it was past. However, after tantaiie- 
ing my imagination with a thousand schemes of lovers and antagomsts, 
appointments and disappointments, mistakes and misfottmieB ; unable lon- 
ger to restrain my cmiosity — Ibndce the seal,**when lo ! a blank sheet of 
paper and a printed card presented themselves : and linking it merely the 
impudence of some penevering tradesman, as they are called, or that of 
a not less miscalled wag, by way of hoax, my spirits sunk down to 2im 
again. I had put the envelope into the fire, and was holding the «urd 
carelessly, just to cast my eye over it before I served it in the same manner, 

when I read, ilfr. C, C 's eampKmenti to Mt. Brownxtady, and wiU 

he happff-of the konmar of hU company on Wednaday next, to tea and 
MUpper at seven o'clock/* Unable at first to comprehend its meaning, I 
read it over again, and was still unable to decide in my ovm mind whether 
to take it in jest ot earnest; but I remembered that the day mentioned 
was Sir. C. C " ^ s birth-day, when he would come of age, and not tifl 
then was I satisfied that it was intended as a serious invitation to a social 
party — and then remembered having seen such things in some of the shop- 
windows, at the west end of the town. ^ And \b this," cried I, ^ from my 
old school'fellow Blunt Chariey, as they used to call him at school — has he 
been pared down to modem etiquette, and begun to ape the manners of 
liis betters? — ^Then are tiiey indeed his betters, for truly they have more 
^ealth> and I now fear what I before disbelieved, that they have at lea^ 
aamuch sense. I always thought him their superior in the hitter point till 
now.^ But, accustomed to doubt my own judgment, I began to look at 
the thing in a different light, to argue with myself whether the woild might 
not be right, and I wrong. What an advantage would it be to society, 
if all the transactions of men could be reduced to a settled form, but 
especially in their epistolary concerns. What disputes it might save ! There 
would be no h>nger any lUsputes on the doubtful meaning of a vrord, sar- 
casm and satire might be abolished. There would be no more danger of a 
trait of genuine feeling or amiable sensibility escaping to ^ give subject of 
ridicule, than of a grammatical error or a fidse metaphor, to refinesh tiie 
palate of friendly criticism. It seems likewise that a strong argument may 
be drawn from analogy in favour of this formal correspondence ; for as the 
object is to protect the weak firom the insults of the strong, and to reduce 
the state of every man to a common level of muscular power — so the effect 
of this refinement upon feeling might be to reduce the power of Intellect 
to an universal equality, and ignorance might then no longer have to **hide 
its diminished head," but might stalk abroad in full day, secure from tiie 
detection of wisdom or experience : 

Then, the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread. 
The hard and soft, seem all affin'd and kin :-^ .. 

which operation, to speak in the language of a stock broker^, would give a 
rise to riches over knowledge of 20 per cent. What might be the effects of 
such a system upon the unfortunate race of Authors, I will not pretend to 
divine ; but I cannot think it would be less calamitous than the blue bags 
and black robes. "Farewell, a long farewell," might they exclaim, to all 
slanders, breach of promises, guarantee^, parole agreements, &c. &€. Crim. 
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cox^*t 6feia wo«U .lose iialf their attraciioiis^ and briefa, half &exr leiigt&« 
Scandal would exclaim that there had been a devastation of all tiiat gived 
life to life ; while on the other band lean Propriety would fetten on thd 
TafKHin of 0ti^ant pawicMia. Here my theory broke down — I took my 
cup ti> wash down the dry subject ; but my tea^ not partaking of ainy of ^o 
yn(tMD&. of my ruminations^ but rather of the frigidity of the fashion I 
. d^livecatedf I took one sup as a coolii^ draught to my feverish sensibility^ and 
emptied the reisrt into the slop-basin. Just then a 6iought struck me^ like one of , 
those important philosophical truths which accident alone discloses — thus I 
reasoned — ^my tea has cooled. Why has it cooled ? From a natural inclination^ 
or disposition^ which all warm bodies have to give out caloric ; may not dus 
principle^ thought I> be apfdied more universsdly? nay^ even to morals and 
feelings? And. then I have at once a Newtonian cause, both efficient and 
true, tor fiuihionable refinemient It il no longer a gradual depravity of man- 
nera^ but the effect of a natural and pre-OTostent cause. The manners, I 
tlien called to fnind, have, according to general repovt, become less 
warm than foimeiiy, and this to my new theory was ^confirmatidn strong' 
as proofii of holy writ ;" sol resolved to write a full elucidation of die decay 
of heatB. The pleasure of this reverie absoibed for a moment my former 
warmth, and turned the flood of thought another way« However it soon 
ebbed again, and my feelings now vented themselves upon the 
oifettding card, which in a moment of disgust I tore up, and, not to give 
it a chance ofei^posingits own folly, stuffed it between the bars of the grate ; 
and as I watched its kst spaiks, ^ Thus/ cried I, ^ perish all the enemies 
to unshackled friendship and* genuine feeling!" 

I immediately sat down to pen an answer:— "Mr. Brownstudy's compli- 
ments to Mr. C, C '— — , deeply regrets" — here I paused to consider whether 
^ deeply^ was not an unnecessary word, and might not offend good-breeding ^ 
by discovering a spark of real feeling. I accordingly erased it and pro- 
ceeded, — ^"the cause which will prevent him from accepting his kind invita- 
tion. Here I should have stof^d, and the thing would.have done well 
enough, but feeling got the better of nte— i4nd I added, * He is also sorry 
that he has no poUie letter-writer, or printed forms, to return his answer 

in terms of fashionable correctness; Mr.B. trusts therefore thatMr. C. C 's 

goodneas," , which latter word was written over an erasure oi friendship, 
"will friace all errors in that respect to the score of ignorance, rather than 
to any intentional offence." I ■ folded it up, sealed and directed it^ and 
plaeed it on the table ready to be sent to the post 

After this was over, and- 1 began to cool a little on the subject, I be- 
thott^ me of the invitation, and reflected on the feast of observation I 
might enjoy in such a meeting ; I began to waver in my fbrmlpr determina- 
tion. The letter was not yet gone ; there was still time to retract ; and if 
I should accept the invitation, I could be none the worse, and nught be some- 
thing the better. Besides, the true reason of my refusal might only expose 
me to ridicule, arid a false one I disdained to give. It is with those things 
for which we have the inclination, as with poor chastity ; when once we admit 
the ^if I should/* it is all over with us, "he who hesitates is lost." So it 
provedf with me ; and the result was, that the note followed the card, and I 
made up my mind to follow the fashion, however unfashiomtbly. 

Having thus disposed of the invitation, I heaved a sentimental sigh, 
thanked my stars that fortune had placed me in a sphere where the corrod- 
ing rust of refinement had not yet penetrated, nor sprea(!( its baleful influ- 
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ence ; vfhere die name was not yet whoHy disjoined from ^ attraetire form 
of friendship^ and where the plain^ honesty open-hearted En'glidittiaB might 
atill be found, though surrounded by the puffs and petfuraery of foreign 
politesse. And though these be now hovering over my owtt sphere, ready to 
descend when honesty shall give them place, yet, ere they (all, I tlnst tiiat 
I shall have ascended to that sphere, where the forms of friendship shall be 
no more confounded with the marks of hypocrisy, or feeling compromised 
lor the sake of refinement. 



TO VARCO BOZZARRf. 

ScBiiMBLY ascended thy s6ni, 

BoBsarri,— thou chief of the brave ! 
How serene was thy death in the battle-storm's roll. 

How traqqail thy glorious grave ! 

Thv spirit was radiant in \ight, 

A beautiful star of the moinilng! 
It shone mid the host of the finttament bright, 
' And glanced in the time of the dawning ! 

' The fam'd classic land of thy birth. 

Awoke at thine echoing voice ; 
And the shades of the ancients descended to earth. 

As it summoned their children to rise. — 

In the conflict's Infkiriale tide, 

With a band of thv chosen ones round tliee, 
And stemming the flooa of the enemy's pride, 

The laurels of victory crowned thee*. 

When the foe was dispersung and fled, 

The career of lihy gallantry closed, 
And thy spirit refpined the illastrions dead, 

And thy form with their ashes reposed. 

Thou art set in the noon-tide of fame. 

Thy spirit has fled in its glory, 
But the lustre that plays round the patriot's 

Shall brighten the amuds of story i 
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I saw thee, when in attitude of prayer * 

Thy countenance was raised towards the sky, 

Pale as the hues of angel purily! 
Without one tinge of earthly passion there: 
While the luxurianee of thine anbura hatr 

Shaded thy brow, and half conceal'd the eye 

Which sparkled with celestial brilliancy. 
I thou^t thee like some guardian seraph fair, 
Who his appointed charse on eairth is tending; 

But ever and anon his hniks of light 
Are to his native clime nf bUss ascen<Sng« 

As there he longs acain to wimt his mght ! 
--And though my knee before my God was bendihg, 

I worshipped thee, his emanation brigfit ! 



I. R. 
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Tlie MoDffitN TRAYMhhKR, a Popdar Description^ Geographical^ Histo: 
lieal^ and Topographical^ of the various Countries of the Globe^ Vol. h 
Palbbtinb. ISmo. Pktes and Maps. London. James Duncan. 

This Work is a condensation of tiie most interesting and valuable docu? 
ments that are to be found in the works of our recent travellen, and J19 
edited by a gentleman obviously acquainted with the nature of his office^ 
from the care^ persptcmty^ and diligence^ with which he has executed it 
The Work is prinled in an el^;ant cabinet form, if .ornamented with Cop- 
per Plates and Maps, and will doubtless provea valuable addition to the 
libraries of all classes of *^his Majesty's Kege subjects." 

The pmeni stateof ^ God's chosen people," in the land of their fore- 
fathers, is laconicaliy and energetically depicted. Their numbers, possea- 
sions, feasts, synagogues, pecubuitiea, and the beauty of their females, ar^ 
thus ddineated. 

' ^The Jews reside chiefly on ihe edge of Mount Zion, and in th^ lower 
part of the city, near the i^ambles, wMch, in summer, are dreadfully ofiei^- 
sive. Their number is 10,000 ; an amazing increase, within the past thir^ 
years. 

^ Many of the Jews are rich and in comfortable circu^nstances, and po^ 
sess a good deal of property in Jerusalem; bitt they ace careful to conces^ 
their wealth, and even their comfort, from the jealous eye of their rulers^ 
lest by awakening the^r cupidity, some vile, indefeiisible plot should b^ 
devised to <^ir prqudice. In gomg to viail a respectable Jew in the holv 
city, it is a common thing to pass to his house over a mined fore^ncMii^ 
and up an awkveaiFd'oubide stair,, constructed of tpi^bampolished atones, 
that totter und^ the foot; but it improves aa you asqend^ and at the top 
has a reqiectafole appeaiamce, as it ends in an aereeable plaiform in froat 
of the house. On enteiing the house itself, it is fouQ4 to be clean and wejl 
furnished ; the sofajsi am cnrei»d widi Persian oarpets, and the peo^ seeqi 
happy to receive you. The visitor is entertained with coffee and ^baccp, 
aa is die custom m .tiie housea of the Tuikti and Chrisdanii, T^e ladie^ 
presented themselves with an ease and addreps that, surprised v^e^ an^ 
recalled to my memory ikp pleasing aociety Qjf. Vfrnye* Thia difference of 
mamier arises from m^y of ^e Jewish families in Jerusal(Bm haviiig resid- 
ed in Spain and Portugal, wha?e the females, had rid themselves of the 
cruel domestic fetters^ of the East, and, on returning to their beloved land, 
had very properly maintained tiieir jusdy .acquired freedpm and rankm 
society. IThey almost all speak a broken IttJian, so that jCf^Y^rfation go^ 
on without the ckmsy. aid 4^* an intespteief.'^ 

fmZ FEAST OF THK PASSOVBR^ .. 

^It wa^the least of the Passover, and they were all eating unleavened bread ; 
some of wtaoh was piiesentad to me aa aiCuriosaty,. 0i\d I partook of iL 
merely that I mi^ have the gratification of eating linlpavened bread with 
the sons and daughters of Jacob in Jerusalem; it iA veiy insipid fare, ao^d 
no one would eat it from choice. For the same reason J; went to the syjHfi- 
gogue, of which there are two in Jerusalem, although I visited only one. 
The §orm of v^Mtihii^is die same^as-in Urn country, ^^dX^betie^e^in every 
couttk^ vAiktk tile Jews anfaabit Thef^maks have a seyi^fiate part of ^ 
synagogues inEiur^^.^md in Ihe Ghnstiaii. churches c^ Qver die levant. 
They are not, however, expecte4 ^to be frequent pr jpogular in tl^eir ^iiefi- 
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dunce on public worship. The ladies generally make a point of going on 
the Sunday, that is (he Friday night or Saturday morning, afler they are 
married; and being thus introduced in their new capacity, once a year is 
considered as a sufficient compliance, on their part, wi^th the ancient injunc- 
tion to assemble themselves together in the house of prayer Like the 
votaries of some Christian establishments, the Jewesses thutt more to the 
prayers of their priests than to their own." 

THB STNAOOGUES. 

^The syna^gues in Jerusalem are both poor and small, .not owin^ to 
fke poverty of their possessors, but to the prudential motives above-men- 

tioned.** 

THE JEWESSES. 

^Tbe Jewesses in Jerusidem speak in a decided and firm tone, unlike 
the hesitating and timid voice of the Arab and Turkish females; and claim 
the European privilege of dififering (?om their husbands, and maintaioing their 
own opinions. They are fair and good-looking : red and auburn hair are by 
no means uncommon in eitlier of the sexes. I never saw any of them with 
veOs ; and was informed that it is the general practice of the Jewesses in 
leruralem to go with their faces unoovered ; they are the only females there 
who do so. Qenerally speaking, I think they are disposed to be rather of 
a plethoric habit; and the acknirers of snce and softness in iht &ir sex, will 
find as regularly well-built fatties, with double mouldings in the neck and 
chip, among the fair daughters of Jerusalem, as among the fairer daughters 
of &igland. They seem paiticnlarly liable to eruptive diseases; and the 
watit of children' is as great a heart-break to them now as it was in die days 
of Sarah. 

*In jMUMing up to the synagogue, I was particularly stniek with the 
mean alid wretched a})pearance of the houses on both sides of the al^rei^ 
as well As with the poverty of their inhabitants. Some of the old men and old 
women had n^ore withered and hungry aspects than any of our race I ever 
saw, with the exception of the cavemed dames at Gamou in Egyptisa 
'Thdi>ei, who might have sat in a stony field aa a pictwre of fiynine the year 
after the flood. The sight of a poor Jew in Jerusalem haa in it ffiwnf thing; 
pecidiarly affecting. Tlie heart of tibia wonderful people* in whatever dime 
they roam, still turns to it as the city of their promised rest Hiey take 
pleasure in her ruins, and would lick the veiy dust for her sake. Jernaakm 
IS the centre around which the exiled sonli of Judah build, in airy dreams, 
the mansions of their future greatness. In whatever part of the woild he 
may Kve, the heart's desire of a Jew, when gathered to \m fathers, is to 
be buried in Jerusalem. Thither they return from l^pain and Portugal, 
from Egypt and Barbary, and other countriies among which they have been 
scattered; and when, after all their longings, and all theur struggles up the 
steeps of life, we see them poor, and blind, and naked in the streets of 
their once happy Zion, he must have a cold heart that can remain antoadied 
hj their sufferings, without uttering a prayer that the hght of a leeoaciied 
'countenance would shine on the darkness of Judah, and the day-fitar of 
Ifeliilehein arise in their hearto.^ 

nWUSAIAM. 

f The Jews m the best ciceronea in Jecvaalnn, because tb^ genenUy 
give the ancient names of places, which the guides and inteipieters belcwg- 
ihg to the different convents do not Uley axe not forward in prawnting 
themselves,* and must gcnerallv be sought for." 
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TBK FIiBASURES OF MMhi^CBOhY. 



' ^'Ofa!.tfaere'8mclianii,-~« Spell, 
In Sorrow's plaintive m/baBunr 

Lit. MiG. 

Op all the various pleasures of which die human mind is cajlable^ the 
sensations caused by ^oo'my and melancholy thoughts are the most sensibly 
felt, and yet, at the same time, the least undefstood or defined. Not only 
can we folly enter into the feelings of monming and dejected friends 4vr 
companions, — ^not only can vre readily believe that they find a real delight 
in brooding over their dwn misfortunes, — but we can ourselves participate 
in those feelings;— and while we are endeavouring to console diem,vwe 
perceive that we ourselves are impereeptibiy sITected with the same tender 
and opposite, though unaccountably mixed, emotions of sorrow and delig^ 
We see the almost heart-broken parent, bereaved of the only surviving 
hope of perpetuating the name of his family, or deploring the loss of tfie 
affectionate partner of all his hopes and all his feais, his joys and sorrows^ 
liis prosperity and adversitTf ; — ^wo see the son, whose vdiok care was wound 
up in the life of a doating mother^ and who now appears inconsdable for 
her loss, — amidst all their fears, amidst all their pangs, stHl sedung the 
tomb, and weeping over (he spot, beneath which are concealed the remains 
of those once so dear to them. And we are at no loss to conceive the 
motive for actions apparently so eontrary to feasen* Th^ mind feels a secret 
satisfoction in the contemplation of its stdferings, and finds relief from the 
very quarter from which all its anguish springs. 

It is to the deep melkncholy which pefvades it, that TVagedy owes that 
decided superiority over comic representations, which is acknowledged and 
felt by alL How is the heart nMrved, how are the passions excited, by the 
raving madness of a Lear, or the gloomy resdution of a Hamlet^ when 
tiiey would remain untouched by the finest specimens of Come^! 

la nature too, it throws a beanty upon the grandest objects, and heightens 
die effect of the most delightful pro^ieoli. Who does not feel the truth of 
that observation of the ^poet, thatbeanttfed the sect, that was otherwise 
inferior to the rest :^ — 

''Suave mari magno tarbantibus (eqaora vertis 
£ terri alterins ssvum spectare dolorem." 

For the sight is accompanied by awfolly moving and sublime, because 
melancholy and pathetic, feelings. 



IDEAS OF THE ANCIEKTS. 

The Indian notion, that the world was supfHorted by an elephant, which 
stood on the back of a tortoise, is surely paralleled in absurdity by that 
idea <^ some of the ancients, as noticed by Spence, in his Polymbtis, 
that the heavens were supported by a braaen vault, while they attributed 
the noise of thunder to Jupiter's chariot wad horses ratding along that aroh; 
and they supposed he daHed ike thunder out of his hand firom the clouds 
beneadi that arch. They also imagined that the whole sea rested on an 
arched woik, under udiich amfde space were the habitations of the sear 
gods and goddesses. 
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« 

HOBE PROPHECIES FOR POOR KOBIN's AL'maNACK. 
See N€w Minitkfy JUngaziineJof Munh. 



Whkn maids, about to marrv, 
Sti^II quickly chauge their mmds; 
When famouB Captain Parry 
A nortfaeni fiassage findto ; 
When cits shun tturtle dianersy 
Their daughters hate a ball ; ^ 
Then count your beads, ye sinners. 
The 8ky*s about to fall! 

When aothoiis eeM^ t» seiibble, 
An4 taxe« eeaae tp vex; 
When Lawyers find no quibble, 
Their cases to perplex; 
When Whigs and Tories mingle, 
Fishwomen cease to bawl ; 
Then, rhymers^ quit yowjini^ 
The aky'ft abont to fall ! 

Tfhcn Mrs. Fig, of Cheapside, 
At Almack's takes her place ; 
When Lady Harriet Highpride 
irbe cine kdis sfailk 9wee ; 
When tiny Uty» love bUchea, 
And shun an apple-stall ; 
Then, usurers, build up Chnrches, 
The sky's about to fall ! 

When John Boll JDyeaitMnrAtinB^ 
And F^4y shwi i^ rows 

When Scotchmen swear theii* nation 
Produces nothing now ; 
When l^hard Martin's speeches, 
WDogh droTera-shall appttl;' 
Tk^ shut t^f shops, ye lejBches^ 
The sky*8 about to fall I 

Whfen Frenchmen eeaseto toper. 
And Germans love a ap^ee; 
• When Stock, the ci^ draper, 
Prime Minister shaU be; 
When Hume in place rejoins, 
Hard by Westmmster Hall ; 
Then, preachers, raise your Yoices, 
The sky's about to fiOll 

When In ii^,au« itevendipg, 

Tile sun ^hall set at noon ^ 
When air-balloons ascending, 
Shall journfey to the moon ; 
When prisoners on the tread^niitl, 
Are beipfy one ami all ; 
Then ciieer, ye wretches fed ill. 
The sky*s about to fall ! 
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CAPTAltf yj^ft'RY^ft BS'^OKD 4JUW10 VOTik6». 

l^vr Voyages of f^i^^veryhkve po^aeBsed'MO ttiong; a daiiirupoii BntU 
patronage^ atf those for finding a Nortk-west pttnulge firam theAAuitie into 
the Pacific Ocean. This object has^irom time to time, engaged tke attekdon 
of fmr Government for nearly $00 yeHrs. the pfoseention of Ifae attempt 
has employed the talents, and exerdsed the powen^ of several of moot 
ablest seamen: and, with' means of a vefy inftd^qoate descripdon, th^ 
h^ve overcome many (^Kffierdties, and nmde dilcov^riea, which kave not 
only established the resolution of bur circumnayigatois, bat have added to 
the credit and iinportance of their country. The passage-^if diere be one 
— is, 'd<Mibtless, either within the limits of the HritHdi Dominions^ or in their 
immediate vicinity ; 'so ihttt ^whelher its discovery is effBcted, iMr the noft* 
existence of it proved, there must be a considerable advance inad^ towavda 
perfecting the geography of diis part of our widely^xt^nded empire^ It 
is impossible^ dierefore, to pursue thk object witbovA reaping mawf iflipoiu 
tant advantages. • 

Tlie difficulties attencBng the attempt to find tins passage by railing 
through Lancaster Sounds haying been cleariy ascertained during Oaptaitt 
Parry's former Voyage, the Lords of the Admiralty determined to examine 
vidietiier it could not be efieeted by passing through some one of the noqie^ 
rous inlets^ scattered along the Western coast of Hndson's Bay* Could 
such a one be found — ^being hat south of Lancastei* Sound— it seenod 
highly probable that it would be entuated in a climate ' where ttho ciUMpts oi 
the winter might be of shorter duration, and consequently the na^igtttioB 
open for a ranch longer period. The dkcovery of Prince 'Regenfft.lAlety 
in the preceding Voyage^ held but k strong presumption £ttt t&e s<ea 
extended itself behind the Western tsoast of H^k^n's Bay^ and at no v«ty 
remote (£stance ^m it ; and that ike hxoA, known to east faere^ mi^t be 
ibrmed of one or more islands, between -iVhich the paissage could be made. 
This coast had been so far examined by former navigators^ 9^ to prechido 
any expectation of finding it to the South of, or tiirongh^ Wagwr Bay. 
Captain Parry was therefore instructed to commence his examination ill 
Repulse Bay, and -if xinsnecessitd theref, to direct his course noitiiwards> 
suTveyit)g the whole lint of coast as he proceeded so strictly^ as to aaeer^ 
tain the existence of a stmit leading into the Polar Sea, or to put the -qaes* 
tion completely at rest as far a? related to that quarter. 

The preparations with' ^regard te ^ ships^ tibieir outfit, affieers, crews, 
and instruments,' were as complete' as possible : the description df vessd 
best suited for this «ort of service, and in &ese seas, had been ascertained 
by previous voyages. Experience had pointed out what had been befefO 
wanting, to protect the men from the inconveniences necessarily restdting 
from the extreme severity of the climate, in which- it was fifcely Aey^would 
have to spend one or more winters; and these were -guarded against wfth 
aMprddence, foresight; and ingenuity^ higUy creditalne to ^e abflity and 
humanity of those distinguished persons, under whose inspection and coii-; 
trol the whole was condncfced. The births were removed fipom the ship's 
sides, and -the men took their rest in hammocks slung for the purpose. A 
Sylvester's stove was fitted up to distribute warm air through the various 
parts of each ship, and this was found to answer the purpose so etfeetuftlly, 
that at the trifling expenditure of a bushel of coals in tweiity-fonr hours. 
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the temperature of die inteciial parts of the veesels was maiDtaiiied at about 
60<> of Fahrenheity when tibat of the atmosphere was 3Q^ below Zero. The 
breadi no longer formed a sheet of ice on substances adjoining the sailon 
during theis repose ; but^ amidst the rigours of an arctic winter, tbey sl^ 
in apartments warmer and more ccMnfi^table, than nine out of ten of their 
eountrjrmen at home. 

The officers were all men of science, and very re^ctable proficiraitftin 
various branches of leamng, not necessarily connected witb their profes- 
sional duties. And here occurs the <^y omission which can be said to have. 
existed-T-the Expedition was not accompanied by a professed Naturalist, 
which we think it ought to have been. ^ Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well :" this is an qiinion which the Lords of the Admiralty 
evidently felt, and for which, in the case of this Expedition, they made 
every provision, with this single exception. The officers had various and 
important duties to attend to, which preduded their adequately perfoimiiig 
tbis part of the service. They have indeed done much, and it raises our 
admiration of their ardour and industry to a very high pitch, when we ob- 
serve how much they have done to supply this omis»pn, withput feuling in 
attention to any of those objects more particularly connected with ^ir 
respective appointments. 

Every preparation being completed, the Fury and the Hecla, the ships 
appointed for this service, took their departure from the Nore on the 8th of 
May, 1821. To facilitate the object of their voyage, the Nautilus accom- 
panied them as a store-ship, with orders to return as soon as she had trans- 
Hhipped the stores she carried for them, after their arrival at the ice. Pass- 
ing through the Pentland Firth, and across the Atlantic, they reached the 
ice near me entrance of Hudson's Straits, on the 18th of June. Captain 
Pajpry immediately proceeded to clear the Nautilus of the stores intended 
for the ships imder his command, but was not able to complete &is opera- 
tion until die 30th. On the following day the Nautilus commenced her 
voyage homewards, and the ships belonging to the Expedition pursued 
their course up Hudson's Straits. 

. It nwy seem remarkable that^ when Captain Middleton was employed on 
a series of 'discoveries up these Straiti, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the observations made and reported by him and his officers^ after 
ocular demonstration, should have been disputed by persons at home, who 
had no evidence at all to guide them, but only arguments drawn from siq;>- 
position and a fanciful hypothesis. Such, however, was the fact; and 
Captain Parry^ having so great a trust devolved upon him, felt no small 
difficulty in determining how far he ought to depend upon inibrmatioii, 
boldly impugned at the time it was published, seeing that the safety of all 
under his command, as well as the final result of his labours^ might be in- 
volved in his determination. 

Wii^st the Comnumder was agitated by suchoonsiderations, the Expedition 
was making its way up the Straits, from the north shore of whidi it was 
visited by a tribe of Esquimaux on the 21st of July. As these were the 
first of that race which they had seen since they entered on their present 
voyage, so they were by fiir the worst specimen of their race. FamiHariged 
to Ei^ropean intercourse, they had largely imbibed the corruptions, without 
having acquired any of the advantages, of civilization. They were exceed- 
ingly clever in mining a bargain, remarkably dexterous in thieving, and 
void of all shame when detected ; whilst their habits were ^thy and dis- 
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gustang in tbe ^ireme. Theie ttraito do not appear to have been relieved 
by one redeeming quality. *^ TVo women alongside the Hecla offered to 
barter their children for some article of trifling value* beginning very deli- 
berately to strip them of their elotiies* which they did not choose to consi- 
der as included in the intended bargain." 

Continuing his course westward^ without any remarkable occunrence. 
Captain Parry entered an inlet on Southampton Island, which he hoped 
wooid have brought him into the welcome passage; but to his disa[^int- 
ment, he found himself embayed in a magnificent harbour, of great extent 
and security, and which, in any more hospitable climate, would be of the 
first importance. Having discovered this on the birth-day of the Duke of 
York, he named it after his Royal Highness, and retraced his coune to 
proceed to the westward ; in doing which he entered Repulse Bay before 
he was fully aware of it, and decided the dispute between Captain Mid- 
dleion and Secretary Dobbs, in favour of the former. Coasting all round 
this bay in boats, the continuity of land was ascertained; and on the fol- 
lowing day he renewed his voyage through the frozen strait On the Nor- 
thern shore a passage seemed to open itself. Captain Lyon, who com- 
maenided the Heda, undertook to explore it with ^ party in a boat, and per- 
formed the service under circumstances of great difficidty, increased by the 
unfiivourable state of the weather. He returned on the 25th» without hav- 
ing found it passaible. On the 27th another passage was attempted witii 
bettegr success through a strait which was named Hurd's Channel. 

The shores were carefully surveyed by parties in boats, but without any 
l>ehefic]al results, and after proceeding to the North till the 6th of Septem- 
ber, they were forced back to Southampton Island by a contrary wmd, 
and a current full of large masses of ice. Thus a month was lost in con- 
tending with difficulties, which ^ere found insurmountable. 

But th^ sea was soon cleared of this ice, and they had a fine run to the 
northward, and entered a bay, which they called Hopper's Inlet It proved 
impervious, as did a laiger acyoining one, to which they gave the name of 
Lyon's Inlet In surveying these and Gore's Inlet, and correcting the sur- 
vey with the parts of the coast before examined, they spent the remaining 
portion of open weather, and on the 8th of October they entered a bay on 
ihe South side of Winter Island, where they took their station for the winter. 

The first summer was thus terminated, and though no success had been 
^obtained as to the object of the underteking, yet a great deal had been 
a<|complished. They had carefully surveyed more than 200 leagues of 
(oeast, and ascertained that no passable strait or opening existed along the 
whole extent of it, and they had so far shown where the passage did not 
exist They liad done this under circumstances of great peril and difficulty, 
;Bnd proved themselves fully competent for the arduous service in which 
they were engaged. i 

Traces of Esquimaux inhabitants were observed continually, during the 
whole of this period, by the parties who were on shore. But the people 
themselves do not appear to have been met with more than once, after they 
liad left Hudson^s Straits, up to the period of their arrival at Winter Island. 
These last differed much from the former, being cleaidy in their habits, and 
diiqplaying much more intelligence and good feeling : they were also sim- 
ple and honest ; only one occurrence of a contrary nature took place, in- 
volving two individuals, and which compromised the character of no other. 

Rein-deer were frequentiy seen during this period, but they were in 
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general too shy and tod Heel to be secured — other gani6 watf plenttfiid^ and 
more easily obtained. The supply was sufficient to fottibh tiie party witii 
an agreeable and salutary change of food. 

Whilst the ships remabed stationary, various methods w««e entf^c^ed 
to pass the time pleasantly^ and to prevent that efmm, so fatal to the faealA, 
as well as comfort, of persons s^luded as they were from all the common 
resources of society. Government had provided the dresses, scenery, and 
other ^properties/ necessary for theatrical exhibitions; and these were 
employed, as on a former voyage, to the evident comfort and satisfaetion 
of all persons engaged in the Expedition. A kind-hearted and intell^ent 
lady, anticipating tiie amusement which might be derived from a Pbantas- 
magoria, had presented the party with an excellent apparatus of the kind ; 
and, wiOi a delicacy equal to her liberality, had concealed her name, thus 
^ doing good by stealth." It fully answered ike expectation of the bene- 
volent donor, and we do not doubt but the effects proved really as Borice- 
able, as the exhibition was agre6abl» and amusing. 

A school was established on board each ship, and such of the crew as 
could not read or write, were taught. Captain Phrry makes the pleasing 
report, that at the termination of his voyage, there was not a single indi- 
vidual belonging to either vessel that could not read his Bible. 

A room was fitted up on shore for the purpose of making experiments, 
imd an observatory was added to it ; but as the latter, for obvious reasons, 
did not admit of being warmed, the clock was prevented going by the 
severity of the cold — a circumstance which must have proved very incon- 
venient to their astronomical observations, but which the number and'^x- 
cellence of their chronometers in a great measure obviated. Attention to 
these duties, making the reqiiisite calculations, and taking sufficient exer- 
cise, occupied all their time tolerably well, and left them no leisure to in- 
dulge fknciful wishes or vain regrets. The shortest day arrived. In the 
preceding voyage this had been the subject of very general and anxioun 
observation, connected with feelings of home, and anticipations of retsm- 
ing thither; but on the present occasion it passed over widiout exciting aiiy 
particular notice. 

• Many useful and important discoveries have been the effect of accident — 
t)ne srich occurred to our countrymen, and they did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it. Tliese seas abound with a smaU shrimp, (Cancer nugart.) It 
happened that when the meat, previous to being cooked, had been inir 
mersed in the sea, for the purpose of thawing, or extracting' the salt, the 
sailors had fancied it to be reduced in quantity. On one occasion a goose 
was left under water for forty-eight hours, and when drawn up, the cook, 
to bis great astonishment, found only the skeleton remaining, but that was 
'left in the nicest state of preservation. After this, the bodies of diose ani 
mals, whose skeletons were wanted for preservation, were exposed to Ae 
depredations of these insects, and thus admirably prepared, wi& Kttle or 
no trouble to the student. 

Various phenomena were observed during the winter — a double moon, 
the imaginary one being below the real one ; — some very brilliant Auroras; 
— and some very singular effects of refraction, causing uncommon and in- 
teresting illusions. For these we must refer to the Joumd, as die detaib 
wonM occupy a larger space tlian we can spare for the purpose. 

VVe cannot pass on without remarking the proper sense entertained by 
the crew of the Hecla, of the value of religious instruction. Only one 



«3lri«pliliii aec<yii^)ftiiied tbe expdUtitmi and of coone he was on board the 
Vurj, Captaia. Parry's ship. After the.Expediiion]had gone into iVlnlef 
<)uarteni5 diviae service was ordered to be jegidariy "performed every Sun*- ■ 
^layt We shoidd have expected &at, under such ciroumstanGeSy the crew 
«f each vessel would have beenjrequired to attead-^that was not^the isase t 
l>iit the people belonging to the Heda were too sensible of the value of 
tbe. privilege of .assembling for divine service^ to suffer the opportunity to. 
pass. unimproved ; they petitioned to be allowed to shate in this advantage 
with their qompanions of the Fury^ and the petition was immediiitel^t 
gpranfed. This is only one of mimy instances which- have come to our 
kiiowledg0> of the desire felt, by our seainen to receive reli^ons instruct 
tion. It is a feeling very general among them^ though very little known; 
wr ejBj^ctod, by those who. have not closi^y observed the peculiar eharactet 
ef that very peculiar class of puif lello^^-snbj^cts* If ^y are genemlty 
ignoraht of the. doctrines of Christianity^ aiid the practice necessarily 
flawing from a knowledge of> and belief in, those doctrines, it ib because 
tij^jvure, by the nature of their falling, 'too freiqnendy destitdte of th^-m(»ans 
of receiving instruction. When, the .opportunity of being taught occurs; 
they untfoivdy avail themselves of h, with an aliu^nty which -proves bow 
sensible they are of the value of it; and wfasph ought to stimulate those^ 
who have <ihe power of extending these advantages to them, to lose nb op^ 
jportuniiy of doing it ' 

In the month of Febraaxy the ships inhere. visited by- another tribe bP 
Eaqnniauxy whose, manners, habits^ and ihteUSgence, were far superior 
to tiiose of either of the parties they had before met with. We defet^ 
entering into particulars at present, as wie shall have occasion to speak 
more fuUy of these people hereafter. They affivrded our countryman a great 
'de«I of amusement, which, being wholly unantieipated, vHas so much tbi^ 
more agreeable. They signified that two or three of them had befomseett 
straiigeni (Kablctonas,) similar to those they were then talking with, and it 
woA aflenyards asceitained that they . sometimes wandered so for to tkt 
southward* as to have seen some of the Hudson's Bay ships passing to the 
Fiictories of that Company. Captain Parry imnediately «onceived^ that if 
any accident should befal the Expedition, this oireamstancift ihight b^ 
made available to convey some* kind of uitelligenGe home ; and for. this 
purpcoe he distribuited amongst them pieces of ooppet, bearing theinsori^ 
ti<Hi, ^ Heela and Fmy— All Wdtt-^IS^" The measure wns wiae> hat, 
happily^ it became unnecessary. 

Thmng the time they were Irozen np in Winter MtmA^ s^et^ expedi- 
tioDS were undertaken overiland, to investigate Ae prdtob^ty c^ feeding 
an opening to the westward, on the JtKirders of the coast in that direction. 
These were attended with great hardships, and with no uldyiftate suctfessl 
In on© they proceeded so kr N<»th, as to Point BK«ab€ftll, wh^n tkey 
frnmed they had reached the fiurthest pcMBt to the €test«v^rd ; and this h^tt^ 
passed* they expected to find the opiening, which -was to lead tf^tbe ««6^ 
tessfol tennination of their lai»«w. Their snpplJw, however, 'Were too 
fiur exhausted to allow them to pursue the exanuaatimi fatthet^ at tlM^ 6me X 
but ^tke expectation cheered thek spixits, and iber^ore wiis >a6t witlacout iU 
benefit- 

We were surprised to find an attempt tn^de to raise JvegetaMes otit^hore, 
by the application of means used for 'forcing them. It failed^ ^ migbA 
have been expected.^ 
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The Tdkif^est day inm sow fiust approacfaing, but no uidicatt^ ociold fe«^ 
traced of the return of summer^ that of the increased length of day-light 
excepted. — ^At Melville Island^ so much farther to the Norths they had 
found the season much earlier. — ^There was an increased qaantity of open 
sea visible^ but nothing to promise a speedy release. On the 3'd of June 
the ships were 2^300 feet from the nearest opening, and detain Patty 
judged it advisable to attempt cutting through this extent of ice, which was 
generally four, and sometimes ten feet thick, in order to open a passage, 
for enabling him to avail himself of the first opportunity of resuming opera- 
tions. This great work was completed, when a change of wind, driving 
a lai^ quantity of ice against the floe, caused a large extent of ihe latter 
to crack, and drive across the opening they had made with so much toi} 
and labour ; nor could they remove tluis new blockade, by the application 
of any power, to repel it into its former position ; but the wind rising from 
an opposite quarter removed the obstruction, and restored the opening. 

After a confinement of nine months' duration, they quitted Winter 
Island, putting to sea on the 2d of July. The coast of the Mainland was 
then completely lined with ice, and that extending to a depdi of firom two 
to five miles to sea-ward, and apparently firmly attached to the shore. For 
aeven days the ships were exposed to the matest danger, from the quan- 
tity and pressure of the floatmgice, but on the 12th they found an opening, 
which promised them a secure shelter from the perils which t^«atene4 
them. It proved to be the mouth of a river, to which they gave the name 
of Barrow's River, after the Secretary to the Admiralty. The following 
day they landed, and ascended the course of the stream, when a grand 
water-fall displayed itself to their view. The impression must have been 
striking under any circumstances, but to Captain Parry and his associates 
it must have been peculiariy so. The following is the CaptaiaV owa 
account of it« 

^On the morning of the 13th, the ice being still close in with the land, 
just to the northward of us, I determined on examining the supposed river 
in the boats, and at the same time try our luck with the seine, as tte place 
aeemed a likely one for salmon. Accompanied by several of the Officers, 
therefore, as well as by Captain Lyon, in his own boat, I left the Fury at 
half-past eight, A. M., and was soon followed by a second boat from each 
ship. Immediately on opening the inlet, we encountered a rapid current 
setting outwards, and after rowing a mile and a half to the N. W. by W., 
the breadth of the stream varjring from one tliird of a mile to four car ^\e 
hundred yards, came to some shoal water extending quite across. Landing 
on the South shore, and hauling the boats above high water-mark, we ram- 
bled up the banks of the stream, which are low next the water, but rise 
almost immediately to the height of about two hundred feet As we 
proceeded, we gradually heard the noise of a fall of water; and being 
presently obliged to strike more inland, as Ae bank became more precipil- 
ous, soon obtained a fresh view of the stream, running on a much higher 
level than before, and dashing with great impetuosity down two small 
cataracts. Just below this, however, where the river turns almost at a 
right angle, we perceived a much greater spray, as well as a louder sound; 
and having walked a short distance down the bank, suddenly came upoa 
the principal fail, of whose magnificence I am at a loss to' give any adequate 
description. 

** At the head of the fall, or where it commences its prineiptd descent, the 
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the riVev is oontmcted to abbat one hundred and fifty feet ill breacUw &« 
channel being hollowed out through a solid rock of gneiss. After falling 
about fifteen feet at an angle, of 30o with a vertical line^ the width of 
the stream is still narrowed to about forty yards^ and then^ as if mustering 
its whole force> previous to its final descent^ is precipitated in one vast conr 
tinuous sheet of water^ almpst perpendicular, for ninety feet more. So 
nearly^ indeed, is the rock perpendicular, that we were enabled to let down 
a sounding lead and line, for the purpose of measuring its actual height, 
while a man descended from cryig to crag, with a second line attached to 
him, to see when the lead touched the water below.. The dashing of the 
wafer firom such a height, produced the usual accompaniment of a cloud 
of spray, broad columns of which were constantly forced up, like ^e sue-; 
cessive rushes of smoke from a vast furnace, and on this, near the top, a 
vivid iriiy or rainbow, was occasionally formed by the bright rays of an 
unclouded sun^ 'The roaring of die mountain cataract,' which constitutes 
a principal feature of the sublime in scenery of this magnificent nature^ 
was here almost deafening, and as we were able to i^proach the head of 
the fall, even as close as a single yard, the very rock seemed to sufier a 
concussion under our feet. The basin, that receives the water at the foot of the 
lall^ is nearly of a circular form, and about four hundred yards in diameter; 
beiiig ratiber wider than the river immediately below it The fall is about 
three quarters of a mile above our landing-place, or two miles and a quar- 
ter from the entrance of the river. 

^ After remaining nearly an hour, fixed, as it were, to the spot by the 
novelty and magnificence of the scene before us, we continued our walk 
along the banks; and after passing, the two smaller cataracts, found the 
river again increased in width to above two hundred yards, winding in the 
most romantic manner imaginable among the hilb, and preserving a smooth 
and unruffled surface for a distance of three or four miles, that we traced 
it to the South-west above the fall. What added eictremely to the beauty 
of this picturesque river, which Captain Lyon and myself named after 
our mutual friend, Mr. Barrow, Secretary to the Admiralty, was the rich- 
ness of the vegetation on its banks, the eidivening brilliancy of a cloudless 
sky, and the animation given to the scene, by several reindeer that were 
grazing beside the stream. Our sportsmen were fortunate in obtaining 
four of these animals, but we had no success with the seines, the ground 
proving altogether too rocky to use them with advantage or safety. The 
eider-ducks were here tolerably numerous, and we also met with some 
black-throated divers, golden plovers, and snow-buntings. On first entering 
the river two birds flew over our heads, appearing larger than eider-ducks, 
but with much less white on their backs and wings, and without the duck- 
bilL On our return down the river. Captain Lyon landed on the opposite 
side^ for the purpose of making a drawing of the fall in the be^t point of 
view ; and we then returned on board at thirty minutes past two P. M., 
afkr the most gratifying visit we had ever paid to the shore in these 
regions. 

, ^The entrance of this river liesinlat 67o. 18min. 05 sec, andin longitude 
by chronometers, 81^ 25 min. 20 sec. We found at half tide from ten to twelve 
feet water in mid-channel for a mile below die first shallow:s, and it then quickly 
deepens to as many fathoms. The banks of the river had still a good desd 
of snow cleaving to them in som^ places, and we narrowly escaped being 
swamped by a heavy mass falling off into the water, just after we had 
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rowed* away fW^m the spot 'fhe mineralogical chamcter of tibe- land in tias 
neighbourfaood continued liie same as that last described*^ 

When they letomed firom this excursion^ they found a southerly breeze 
had cleared die sea of all the floating ice, and they pursued their course 
northward^ with an unusual facility, and had the additional pleasure of 
finding the land turned a point or two to the W. tsf W. As they advanced^ 
the walrusses became very numerous, and affiyrded our manners excellent 
sport : they were collected in flocks of from twelve to thirty eachy on 
pieces of floatbg ice ; when fired at, they shewed litde disjiosition to 
move, and when attacked more closely, they manifested a strong inclina* 
tion to repel force by force. Three were haipooned whilst in the water, 
and killed. When first struck, they became furious ; one made an attack 
6n Captain Lyibn's boat, and injured severtd of the planks with its enor- 
mous tusks. iThey also united their strength to defend each other, as ike 
sperm whales in the South Seas are often found to do. The lai^est 
walrus killed by the Ptiiy's boats weighed nearly fifteen hmidred wet^ 
and a half, and was by no means remarkable for its (fimension» : being 
thin, and in bad condition, they produced very little oil, but the lean part of 
^e flei^h was much relished by all who felt no repugnance to it on accoant 
of its dark colour. We presume these would be very few in number : 
(he general opinion is reported to have coincided widi that of Captain 
Cook, who considered the flesh of th.e walrus as ^ excellent marine beef." 

On the 17th they had th^ mortification to find their farther progress t9 
the North completdy stopped, by a barrier of ice, which had not yet been 
broken up: they put into the island Igloolik, where they found anothet 
tribe|of Esquimaux, one which they had not previousty'met with, but whose 
dispositions and intentions were as kind and iiiendly ais those of any of 
the former. On the 20th Captain Lyon undertook an excursion of er the 
ice, to examine the country beyond it, firom which he returned on the 31f^ 
It contributed to extend their knowledge of the natives, and promote tlie 
good understanding already subsisting between them, but yielded no dis- 
covery of importance. 

Two instances of remarkable magnetic attraction occurred during flieir 
stay at this island. On the 6th they succeeded in killing a black whale, 
winch aflbk'ded them a seasonable supply of oil ; white whales afterwards 
showed themselves in abundance, but they were so wary, tl»t every 
attempt tx> catch them proved fruitless. Partial ^sruptions of ice con- 
tinued to take place, but not sufficient ta open a passage. Several excur- 
sions were made overland during the interval, to examine the coast, and 
at length they reached a point which appeared so decidedly to suit their 
wi^s, that Captain Flurry named it Cape North East, in confident expec- 
tation that it woidd prove the extreme point of continental la|id in thxt 
direction. The inlet adjoining evldentljr led to the westward, and the tide 
came through it so full and strong, that he bad no doabt temraining on hb 
mind, of this being a jMwaage diroogh to the Westeni, ot Polar Sea ; and 
to perpetuate the memory of the ships by which it was first entered, he 
called it the Strait of the Pary and tfa^ Heola. They passed this on the 
26th, but had not gone^ for before tiiey had tlie morfification of finding it 
completely blocked up by a fixed barrier Of i6e. After repeatcfd attempts 
to find another passage, and waiting in hqpes of a disruf^tibn of Ais 
barrier, wMoh never took j^ace, they retu^n^ to look out for afltiBiti<>i 
where they might lay up ^e ships in apparettt itefety (at die winter^ TV 



(iffioen were unaaimouidy of .opuioq^ tbat it wonld be attended wifligres^ 
danger to pass that season in the Straits, «id that there was no promise of 
any advfixdage from attempting it/ that could counterbalance the risks*- 
Theyvtherefore returned to JglooHk, as tiie pUce ofiering the greatest con^ 
▼eniences for that purpose. 

The events of the second summer had therefore accdmplished^he intent 
of the Expedition : they had found a postage: but attendant circumstances 
forbade ^eir going through it They had pursued their survey of it by ex- 
cursions on tbe shore and ice so far, as to ascertain the existence of a sea 
beyond it^ at the distance of about sixty mUes from the Eastern enti«mce : 
^ey had surveyed all the intermediate coast, from the point where the 
labours of the preceding summer terminated, to the chores at some dis-^ 
tance to the North of the Strtdts; and though they did not actually sail to 
the mouth of Barrow's Straits, yet the communication by sea from Fox's 
Channel to Baffin's Bay, cannot be doubted ; and tiiey continued -active 
opran^ons until die season had set in with such severity, that they had to 
cut through the ice for die extent of four thousand three hundred and forty* 
three feet, before they could lay up the ships in a situation of secoriiV' 

The well-bemg of the ships and men was attended to with the same 
diligence and solicitude as during the preceding winter, but sot exactly^ 
upon the. same pl^< The situation of the vessels tendered the exhibition 
of tbeatrical pieces less convenient; they were, therefore discontinued ; but 
the constant intercourse with a tribe of the natives afforded so much an^nse^ 
ment, as td prevent any feeling of the want of them, and the season passed- 
with as much coinfort and pleasurie as could reasonably be expected. The 
ntilky of mow, as a nonconductor of beat, was so well ascertained, that 
tbe dbips wete inclosed in a body of it three or four feet in thickness, and 
a covering of eight inches deep was applied to the decks« A space round 
eacb. vessel was inclosed by a sndw wall of about twelve feet high, which' 
fnmiflhed space for walking and exerciser shdtered from the blasts of the 
wind : the schools were revived^ And diligently attended. . . v > 

On the 1st of December another very singular instance of para selens^ 
occurred : a false moon appeared on each side oi the true one, and at the- 
distance of 23^ from it Parhelia were frequent, and usually at die same 
angular distance of 33o irom the sun. One of these occurred on the 23d' 
of January, 1823, and was very confidendy predicted by iseveral Eaqm* 
maux, who were at the ship some hours before sun^is^* It is surprising 
tbatfei race so litide citilwed shfnild take more than, a supeistitiDOs notice oP 
Each events^ liiuch less could we expect diem to have observed any 4$ign» 
preceding their appearance ; and which had escaped the notice of sdenlifie 
penmis, and even professed meteorologists. Nqr does it appear that any- 
enqoiry was made, or any information obtained> of the symptoms froai> 
ViHhicb they deduced their expectation* . . * 

About this period Captain Parry came to a resblution to remove from th«: 
Heda to the Fary, such stores as the latter might be in need of for the" 
for&er prosecution of the enterpria^ and send die former home. He was 
induced to itdopt this course, by the desire of prosecuting die undertakingi 
witbout the loss of another season> which must necessarily have taken*' 
plaoe^ if bddi sh^^' bad r^tilmed ; and by the urgency of communicating 
to the Admindtycottect information of all that had been accompHshed >' 
moiv partiGulady, as he bad been informed^ that if no news arrived :before 
the .<4pt9e of ikftt year^ it would be.presuiried that he had penetrate th4> 
Polar Sea, and was maWng his way by Icy Cape into the Pacific Oc«titt ?' 

Vol. I. 19. U 
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miHbifih i»ie ft fltefe^ili^- would-be stfidNiamd C^ipeBam,\ioamm% maiy 
in the Bpdug of 1824, at « place Aamed io bdm^ithene to twut )ik aniiwL 
Some (rf the stores wove vemoveH for -thiB potposo, iwfasn symptoms of 
scurvy itppe^red UBionmt the i^rews^ and >^ ^eots of snoh a cooqilfdBty 
during such a length of voyage as must have beenaa^kripBtod^ andn—nfjit 
a oon^Muiy who h^ alseady spaA imo yeacs in itfaooe aevaie olimates, m- 
duoed Captain Pansy to give up lihat part (^ .his pU^, and adopt Utt mom 
psmdent one, of vetuming home ^ivilh .both 4^hip6^ :vhiok 1^ dk^bed vaimt 
meetjpg with any event wMoh calk for present observation. 

The time spent at Winter Island was not altc^tfaer lost to Ahe 4>lije0t of 
^e ^pedition : amongst ^e natives^ who were in 'the hbbit of freqamitiBg 
die 3bipsy there ware some whose supenor iateUig^ce Ojiaiked 4hem as 
pqrfKms very Ucely to furnish information winch imght>be usefiil in 4he lur- 
i^t prosecution of the voyage. A woma^ named Miglink waa deddedftjr 
pre^eminenty and ^ seems io have possessed a ^raij^oi .such poweis, 4hat 
we .ca9i¥>t help feeling a negiet Ihait she had 4iot<been isom in axoutiy, 
and lunongst a society, vidieffe they coidd have iMen emph^ed >to some 
valni^ble puipose. 

Captain Jfunry aonceived that 4ihe might be made 'to 4indentaiui Ifae 
future of a chart ; he therefore endeavoured to interest her nund in die 
fosfviatioQ of one, not by scale, but by drawing the eotLsA hy hand, .wtdi $tk 
ifs iiipiiQsities ; and having made her «omjprehend>the business In wUch be 
was engaged, be prevailed on her 40 carry it 'fcNnvatd«^y«he did so ; and as 
4tie proceeded to £11 one sheets another and fmother were added,- untii Ai^ 
hnjd ru^.over twelve or thirteen sheets of pM>er. I%e chart Ihua obtained 
^afi inanifesdy incorrect, yet it gave infonnation which, if it «oidd 'have 
^cmi .depended on, would have been extremely vahuible. Captaki Bany 
fought that pkobflddy the large acale npon wluch it .was dravr^ and<dM 
qperation of adding sheet .to sheet, might liave been the canse <xf those 
(|e]i^af(iogis from the troth, of winch he was alrea^ sensible; he Iheaefine 
ejqplained to her that he wished tp have the same drawn on « maictk smaller 
oqmpasfiu lUkd supplied ibec with t^ie re^^ioisite anetenais. Accocdhiii^ ahe 
4egaQ, tand .to his great .astonishment and <gnitifie|ition, •conwctad die esms 
W^^^ •abe hfid .committed in die former, <and drew a chart savpnsingljF 
SiCCUrafee. Bj this diey weie taught to expeot where the pasoage into 1ii» 
P^lar jSea aul^t be dfeoted, and tbay fouii^d dt, as descijbed. tfor dmw- 
iagi as weUAs that of aaodMr of 4he natives, named Ewemtlt made Iha 
<KlM» after passing this Strait, sun ^SouAwwd, and at^na^reiy gvM^^iia- 
iM^x <'aptoin Parry «eoolleotod dait, ^fran the top of a Idli near fiapidw 
^y, lie had noticed a peculiar appeamuioe aS the tiefiyiens, w^ jmanA^ 
v^MroJtdmg die ice blinkv; and Messm.ilosB and Bnduiaii, fromttheaaaunit 
qf Another hil^ dearly «aw an expanse otf wa^ to the weslwar^^ with 
capes and islands ; but the sun setting idvMst as «oon as dmy had 
gV^d ibis view of it, and kkes being nMmevoas ii^ thia cowitn^, di^ ^on- 
^Mudod that it waaonly a li^ripe piece of water of dbat Upd. We«i»«oi 
«pirprifi»d that they drew diis conoihision— -^^y oould hasdly haivta 4|qiectod 
to tove found diemsalves within darty or forty mileB oi die Folac Sea, fo 
^ intesval does not appearto be ^ater. 

We shall now aelato a few paiticidars deseriptiva of <)ie Tnbrf>itowlsof 
^se regions, and 'in doing this we shall often employ CaptiMB Pmr'&^MVB 
W9Tda ; the descf^ons given by «n eye-witness b<»ng n^ oidy^ vi« nost 
correct, hvt d|so die most tlixrely and impressive : idiewi^ve, «xeepl w^eie 
ive abridge the Ciqitain's accoi^nt, ^e shall use bis awn words. 



no mm»i abode, but taiwrve the eomrtrf^ te » gni^ of loovl^'Or isoa^ 
▼eiiieiiee, iiiflftiM6c« tiiefln. Ilicly ave hnt few in i|iwibl»i'> y«yt probaMf 

tflsfii^oaf -a fe« flrinflfieft eti^k'; timfl wieii tbene meet^ il^bat »«t appieor ^ 
if (tii^ leiier <naMibi onft) iir^ %odiefo Isdeed, m Iky ka've r« f>€dbl|t 
iwfitorrf ^mi, Aere is nd smtite lut « mmtn, w)Mi ^iNmlii ei^f ximlMt 
wkom tilifioult 4he vieiuis of mMftanse^ Many mdi^'dndi taast peiiA 
Smt walit ««eiifr irntav ^ud 4faB «fgant «iM»OMaiiea wUch wert €Ad«ire4 bjr 
4liMe*iil tii0 ndf^VwuiMod «# Ae mV^, tiatvn&aiiiidM^ the bcMunty ik 
Captun Ptory and Ibk aaMBiates, iea¥ea no dottbt «f itbe m^nfbk lot 
'wioch jBflist lisre -hdUleB IhHn, had die}r bat leoeived Has a8«s|Bttce« 
Inm^d^ no Ubmkrbat^tio£ kmatimg and isluiig, they ie«ta toiM^ nr 
idea «f atemndkiing 4he Ihiite af Aabr ^erfi^ifs. ^e oifly seteowiislaBef 
titat elfinvd itelf in mfipmAim ito ^MsaMwylioa, foeiag^'of Aeir haTing> <i^ 
0ne wtwo acaaclwns^ pi wa ernedm taall onaolitfr of rem-deer'ir floMi fiader 
eomcAtoBea; bnt to pfepaie aafodk of oU foir die «se cf wicker; >o« whiek 
Isadi l^d y^ and mmth of Iheir hid>itiitioBff depeiMl'*-4o diy of fitemttp 
Hie eaqdas of food ohtai«ed mdier by "die ohaice or fiahh^^ seaiafl bef^mi 
^km kmmdedgd or elfiaeiiy— 4bey live literaHy from hand to «aoa|h« w^ 
lowing in haxof whilst (hey bare {denty, atid {Maing in want when att 1^ 
devttMcid««^ v^ neg^eefitig to panme Ibeir g^me whikt; they stm hahrf 
-pienly^ and eonrcisiBg onMh patient peniev:eranee in iheir eadeavoiw t9 
eatabit 

Ko -form of gofernment can Ibe aaid to «xiaA> in ^ .aitgbtest i^p»0, 
toMmfft^tm simple people^ nor does any one possess any «ther m^Skmfy 
or iiiiaiam, than whiit ho >nay dedm ^m his jown pettomd mipeAoi^-^ 
a spseies ai distiaGli«n that nraal caist crepf wfaetto, though «t js tnosl 
poatnedilHy feltin^stotoof «oc8etjr like Aeirs. I%liNdk, befefe »eajlione4 
oaaia in fior ber Ml shaeercf csaiidenee ; sAe w^tabs, inoreover^ ito haVe 
been detoatod by a Beaoe of boaokir^ anhidk «Qwld !ss«mrfy baFo .been i^m- 
peeted lb sabnat amoriig a people so mde and ignorato:. She had beeil 
efaamd i>y €apbua FiMiy wifli taot hara^faUUled an engi^n^ii^ b«t 
Hio :&|:iteflri% oMi acoouut wtt ineststate tiw ome* 

^4te die 28di; OkatoolL and Il^k ocu^ag 6n tmesd, an oeaamiKSe 
took.pl«0e, mkmiik^Atkk^hfmBiAtt dis^osHion jbf ike iBsqidmaav, a^ «f»pe*- 
eidlyitf «tfe4if'idie «M«t mtoliigoKt and iatoneafaig ateong' 6»m^ limay 
faoio w Bhte :*w^tte <into ttefonc, Jiigliak^ »wb0, fintaifheaatterlor oealbe#s 
ftoddMaittneeS'wilb; which she performed ker wprkv 'was by tina^Ataete 
^aliaqaest aa «ae«ipattesS^ biHl promisod to «e¥er far flie a little toodd 
Sf ajoantee^ iUid bad in fae4^ sent it to me by ddieseijeant of marines^ 4iou^ 
I laHi^iBt Ti|fUly«ndeiato^ ftma«tbe la,1tor Iren whiok of ^e WMiaa it 
eaawi Mieaiag IkatiAie bad l^fed in ber premise^ I now taxed li^irifh 
it, when she immediatoly dafencbd betaelf with cffli^deiable warmth aaid 
aeiioiMnes^^ but^^Moirt makjag me ««»a|»rehend iiermeaniri^. f^aifing 
ftat she w*s4r«stbig her wonfe 4ipon bm, she add no more till an haw 
afte/waids^ #ken the 0ei|eaAt aoeideobdiy coming uito <die caibiii^ .ahe| 
with <kb ataaeat aoaiposiiiiey bat with a decision of manner pecidiiiff toiler 
aalfy to^. kdd of bis Ana to engage bis atieiktimi^ and then lookJtoglaRi 
flleadiy%^ die faee, lioeased kim of a^* kavihg faMddyy esfeonted kfjr 
40 ane* The littistake was iHms instudly explained^ :«nd I 
• • U^ ■ • 
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thanked Diglittk for her canoe ; but it is impoflnble for fine to deseribef '&e 
quiets yet proud satisfiiction displayed in her eooiktenance^ at having thm 
deared herself from the imputation of a breach of promifle.'' 

That such a woman should receive markied Bttention and great indul- 
gence from our navigators^ (bllows of course. It was necessary tiiat diey 
should avail themselves of every incident which could be improved to 
their own convenience^ or the advantage of die Expedition ; many sacJi 
arose^ from the shrewdness and ability of this female ; and bad they been 
iBwer 'and less obvious^ the mere ineeting with mie so superior to 
^ose around her^ would naturally enough eiccite an attention vrhich could 
not fail of creating those vttin and self-important feelings^ which an un- 
tutored mind like her's can never be expected to subdue. 

'^ I am, however^ compelled to acknowledge that, in proportion as &e 
superior understanding of this extraordinary woman became more and 
more developed, her head (for what female head is indifierent to jmise 7) 
began to be turned wifii the general attention and numbeciess presents Ae 
received. The superior decency, and even modesty of her behaviour* 
had combined, widi her intellectual qualities, to raise her in our estinntioB 
far above her companions ; and I often heard others express what I coM 
not but agree in, that for Iligliuk alone, of all fhe Esquimaux women, that 
kind of respect could be entertained, which modesty in a female never 
fails to command in our sex. Thus regarded, she had always been freely 
admitted into the ships, the quarter^masters at the gang-way never thinking 
of refusing entrance to ** the wise woman," as diey called her. Whenever 
any explanation was necessary between the Esquimaux and us, .Iligliiik 
was sent for quite as an interpreter; information was chiefly obtained 
througii her, and she dius found herself rising to a degree of consequence; 
to which, but for us, she could never have attained. Notwithstanding a 
more than ordinary share of good s^nse on her part, it will not therefore 
be wondered at, if she became giddy with her exaltation; assuming certain 
airs which, though infinitely diversified in their operation, aocor^ng to cir* 
cumstances, pe&ps universally attend a too sudden accession of good 
fbrtnne in every child of Adam, from the equator to the poles. The eon- 
i^quence was, that Iligliuk was soon spoiled ; considering her admission 
to the ships, and most of the cabins, no longer as an indulgence, but as a 
right, ceased to return the slightest acknowledgment for. any kindness or 
present ; became lisHess and inattentive in unravelling the meaning of our 
questions, and careless whether her answers conveyed the information we 
desired. In short, Iligliuk in February, and Ifi^uk in April, vrere con- 
fessedly very different persons ; and it was at hat amusing to vecoUed; 
though not very easy to persuade one's self, that a woman, who now sat 
demurely in a chair, so confidently expecting the notice of those aionnd 
her, and she who had at first, vrith eager and wild d^ight, assisled in 
cutting snow for die building of a hut, and with the hope of obtaining a 
mngle needle, were actually one and the same individual'' 
: Two of the great sources of human misery, war and fermented laqnon, 
are quite unknown to them 5 this happy ignorance accounts ibr «• great 
portion of the peace and quiet which prevails through their tribes. Void 
of all religious knowledge, and of the noblest feelings of hnman% ;. tfat 
perfection of all law, the divine rule of *^ doing to odmrs, as. w'e would 
they should do* unto v^,'* is unknown amongst. diem. Like otiber wt 
civ&ised people, they have no notion of supporti^ those who Qan9tf>t support 
themselves; and the aged, the widow^ and the orphan, have fittXe chance of 



escaping t^ etfects of destkutian. All* thear actiohf are .tinged with ■eUblh 
ness ; ^y part'widi notinng btft for what they fiudcy an equivalent; and 
thoBgfi Ikej accommodBle each other, it is always in expectation diat it 
will be Fetnrned when oppoctanity oStn, They iinifoimiy desire male in 
preHsreirce to female children^ as die former alone can contribute to theif 
assifitanoey- when subject to the inirmities of increasing years. Children 
are sometimes^ adopted^ but almost always males ; tiie case of adopting a 
lemale is eseeedia^y rave, . >- . ' 

The acquisUion x>f property can hardly be carried larfher than the pos- 
session of wrmsy a canoe^ and some few very simple articles of necessary 
ftimitare; a&d eren'iheite are for feom being very generally coveted. In 
one tnbe there were above twenty men capable of managing a canoe^ and 
not more than five or six of them possessed^ or desired to possess one : 
they have not tamed the rein-deer, ncnr have they any idea of the relation 
of master and servant. 

• Thdr general character for honesfy is very creditable. The exceptions 
are very few, and the temptations must often have been very great Their 
connubial fidelity has no claim to our admiration ; and living in the close 
quarters to which they are confined, nothing like delicacy can be expected. 
Bigamy is not an uncommon practice. 

^ Twelve of the men had each two wives, and some of the younger 
ones had also two betrothed ; two instances occurred of the father and son 
being married to sisters. The custom of betrothing children in their in- 
fancy is commoidy practised hete, in which respect tiiese people differ, firo^i 
those of Greenland, where it is comparatively rare. A daughtjer of Ama- 
neelia, between two and three years old, had long been thus contracted to 
Irotook's son, a hero of six or seven, and the laiter used to run about th^ 
hut calling his intended by the fimiiliar appellation of NooUe-a (wife), to 
the great amusement of the parents. When a man has two wives, there is 
generally a difference of five or mx years in their ages. The senior takes 
her station next the principal fire, wluoh comes entirely under h^ manage- 
ment ; and she is ceitainly considered, in some respects, superior to the 
other, though they usually live tc^ther in the greatest haimony. The men 
sometimes repudmte their wives without ceremony, in case of real or sup- 
posed bad behaviour, as in Greenland, . but this does not often occur* 
There was a considemble diiqparity of years between many of the men 
and their wives, the husband being sometimes the ddest by. twenty years 
or more, and this also when he had never married any former wife. We knew 
m^instnace iawhidi the number of a man's wives exceeded two, and indeed, 
we had every reason to believe that the practice is never admitted among 
Hiem. We met with a smgular instance of twomenhaving.exchanged wiven, 
in consequence merely of one of the latter being pregnant at the time when her 
husband was about to take a long journey. The authority of the husband 
seertsitb be sufficiently absolute, depending, nevertheless, in great measure, 
cm the dispositions of tiie resp^tive parties^ Iligliuk was oneof thosie 
women who seem formed to manage their husbands ; and we one day saw 
her take Okotook to task in a very masteriy style, for. having bartered 
awa^y a good jacket for an old useless pistol, without powder or shpt He 
attempted at £rst to bluster in his turn, and with most women would pro- 
bably Imve gained his p<>int, but with Iligliuk this would not do ; she saw 
at once the absurdity^ of , his Iniigain, and insisted on his immediately can- 
celling . it, .which . vKas . accordingly done, and no .more said about it In 
genend, indeed^ tiie hn^nd mmatains his authority, and in several iu; 
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\ «f Mi^po0Bd bad bckttrictar in A wife, wb 0gyv obeAppetf eaibvced 
iii wpMtf raoiaafj nMuiner. It k vtty ntte, howevcv^ tosee Aemfiio- 
^ed4« ^^Mmnty; ami tke utMOil extent of « iMflibiKiidV waal of tea- 
d«rtteM tOMniff Uv wife, toa^ata^ iat genend^ in miAJng ber waft. <Hr lead 
die dag&, while he tBlcee htH tmm Mai ib Ihe flMge Mid lidee-iii eonfeit 
Wldewii^ ae ■dgfat 6» expeoted^ era not ao. well off aa thofi^ whoae bus- 
toanda ^ limgy and tiiia <MiBrence i» eapeciaSjr appatenf kk tiheir csIoiiMi, 
whibh are tiauaUy very dirty, tiiin, and ragged ; wlMn,.iadeedy tiiey happen 
te> h^fte no near rtolativva, &r flite, aa we ham abeftdy aeei^ ie s^ wQtse 
theii tk^ 

^ I feav we ewumi givenTery IkvenaaMe neoonnl 6f &e obMtkj of the 
weaaen, nor of the ddftcaicy of their iinabaaide is thbieapeol* Aa for the 
latter, it was not mcodunon fer these tn efti; their wiree aa freely for aiJe 
ne a knife or b, jacket Some of the yoong men informed na AMt^ whea 
two of them were absent together on a sealing excfMnon, they oftiNft ei- 
ehaii^d witea for lie time, as a mister of friendly convenieAee^ and, 
imide^, tMthoot mentioning any ethet inatadeea of thie iMvre, it may be 
enfely adBlimed that, m no ocmnlry is prostitiitioa oairied to gutter leag&a 
tiian ana^oDg these people. I^e befaavioot of most of tiie women, n&en 
their hnsbuids were absent from the hnt,, plainly evinced tbek indifiera^e 
temvde them, and their utter, disiegasd of coitnabial iidciity'* The depur- 
tute of the men wn^ usoely tfe si^ial Unr throwing aside reatrajnlt^ whieh 
WBs juvarmbly resofaed on their netani. For this event they take eaie le 
be pfjefMaedliy ti|e report of the dnldien^ one of wliomr is ueiKaQy posted 
<m. the botddb, fiw the pozpose of givmi^ due notice*'' 
' them^ ef ooumey e^ in a v^ low degree, yet are not^ entirely an- 
knewtt* The article' meet m. demand amongst them is wood, and tius 
cAMintrjrproiiacmg neae^ not! even a shnib, i&j can have no eufuply, but 
from the ^fr wood from the Bolar Sea, whidk » theewn npr en theic W«rtem 
c$ca^ eact^ding nordiwarde from Wagev River, to whieh Gvptun Pnxff haa 
givea the name of Mehdtte Pemnsuku For aA the peiposes of.biiiMiag^ 
frodlsen' Slow m their- uixvemalmateriid; they cat it into flmsse»> and. bnU 
^^aBe with it: they: cottstraet Inta witb tim swiie> and eeter tiwm.with 
domes raised, of tke same sahstHnee : and when die etiCHlttr ceanca»Me 
bfoaght within a cestain compass, die faela is neady closed willi » pci^ of 
tmnapaient ice, whickt aihnita a sufficient portien of Hgfat to render these 
hebkations loirmote comforldde than has faesftimagbed kis.trdJ^enr'' 
^ng^ to see so inmnut a people acquainted witk tiie etmetnre ef Aa 
ardh, a pfiaci|de tinkaewn to tie aechitecta of Pahmra and Penaqpobv The 
taste fr>r dmwing< amieara to fac> psevalent amongst them; and m spilB of 
ihom habite of seUisaoess which ase inaepambie from their eeaod-lMabaeeaa 
dtale, t&e kindike aflhcti(»» sometanes duplayed diemeelvea witb yigoaa. 

^^Toolooaila, who now considered heioeelf as quite piivile^ to fradUa 
way intwtfa»cftbb wilkoat a conductor, and was net backwmd in An» 
pvaetislag his newiy^^pdsed art of opening and skatlkig &« door, salwid^ 
me for a eoe^ of houm oa the i8dk, qcwsdy drawmg faces and naimshj, 
an oc^etion lo which he took a great ftmey ^ and we treM often re- 
minded, by thk ciKinastaneey of a sinnlar propenfiAty dupleyed by» hie 
amiaMe countivydiaa, eur lamented friend, John Skcldlonflci We aeon 
ft«ttd ^at Tdoledak possesseda capacity equid tor any thiig^^he. ekose t^ 
tste an kftensl m learaiag ^ aiideoiddfae^atfaiBpreflentMl^iiavebeeft 
vduntaryy temoeed frmn lab cempamms, and his atteatioa &ected ta the 
acqmfem<mt of hi^heybiMiAeB' of knowledge i^ 



he wctalfr MBfljiMie repdd'tti;^ poiAfl liettowed^ib^ Us eduoalioQ, I 
.had dkrlBy» eiiti^tdiiedtgKiill obJediMi to tekittg anf such individiial from 
his home, on fte-dmAtiu cfaMM of betiefitiiig httdtelf, or of his doing any 
serrice to Ihe pnbKc m a* inteq^ter. My scraples on tins head had 
hitherto been confined tv the ctmiidevation doe to the individaid hintteli^ 
and to die relaedves he leaiwa heloiui In oiar present case> however^ not 
the ami^est biMo advantage* e«iuld b« derived ^m it \ kft it had long ago 
become eti^iil^ Aat w6 ihould dootf knew mbre of the EM{aimaux lui^ 
goitge, thanrahy of them weite Mhely to U)ttm of Eilglish in any reasonable 
fienod of tiane. I was^ Ihel^fM^ %x ftvM desiting to receive from Toolooak 
amnmrvr^m dto ttfi^uitM, tvtam 1 to-day phudy pot th^ question to him, 
wfaedier b» would go^ ^th nM^ tb hMimtti m<ma (European country). 
Nerer wa«r tf more deciri<ve neg^tiv^e gi^n than Toolo6ak gave to this pro- 
poaidt Ha eagedy rcyeatsdf Ibe woid aMH> (nc^ hatfa d^n times^ and 
dken told me, Ibsit if he went away hii^ fiither wotdd cry. Tbis simple, but 
ineaisfible appeal to patemai aflbction^ hin decisis manner of making it, 
9nd the feelii^iKa by which his rdply was evidently dictated, were just what 
could haive been wished; No moi^ cotdd be necessary to convince (hose 
vrho witnessed i^ that Aese people iniLy jusiiy lay equal claim widi our- 
seWes ti» these conmwtf feeliaga of our nature ; aUd htfving once satisfied 
aayself el this, 1 detbvduned lievek< again' t6 excite in Toolooak's mind 
another duugreeabie sensatioiy, by ti^ddg td h&n on this suliject , 

^' After renittimi^ widi di^tt a> couple of hours, Und proposing to spendl 
die fbthiwiag day anlongst ikfm, We 0et out dii our return to the diipc^ 
Being desiroub of tryi^ H^ii diiip(»ititbit'to^ayt With dieir children, I p«H 
poaec^ to buy a &M lad, ihAYned To6lodak, for Ik&v^ ^iduable constdera^ 
lion of w handfaome butcher's kidfe. Hftt tH&ket, a|)paren11y understiBtoding; 
our mesmeigj joyftdly elot^pti^S the kiiifb, and the boy raH into the hut to 
fetch his midanff, w&ch seemed to be all' that he cared for in leaving hia 
home. He then set oS with ub vk hi)^ spirilB, and at first assuted in draw- 
ing a sledge we had purchased to carry our things ^ but as he begun, by 
ohr additional signs, more cleiirly to comprehend our true meaning, he 
gradually relaxed in his zeal to accompany our party ; and beii^ afterwards 
overiaken by a number of hk companions, he took an opportunity ^ slink 
off among, some hummocks' of ice> so that wheti we anived on IXMud, Too^ 
looak wav nussing." 

iWr knowledge of aritfimetfc is veiy United; dibst of them coidd count 
five,*very few incbed couldgotonto ten, and beydiid thaf they seemed Id 
httr« only a confesed idea of a>nUmber that could' tkbt be expressed. IThen? 
kmgaage is sinjt^larly copious, and' its* ii^ection' vMed allnost-'to iilfiiiiiy'; 
it is al^ very i^ and hnuloiiioiis;' 

We should fell of doing jmdieen to oUif bfttve andentet)^vbsing cbtintry: 
men, if we othitted our tribulte of pniii^, niost ju^y due^ to their'kihdiiess 
and libciaKty.', 'Bieir homaidty AeW«d itaell on every d<$casfoii wbicli 
offered of refievvig^ thtf suffitf&gs^ supplying die Waiits„ heding the &i 
easea^ ovtnitigatii!^ the ptfirur (tf tbeio poof p^le; and that with a prompts 
nett which must exalt tbem in the ei^lifailUabii of every ihaii WUdse hea:rt ii 
ih tbe rights pfaee; We^ adttdlte' their ASl, pemev^taice, add int&^pidity'; 
hob dieao' aff^ connoted with' their pi^offes^kmal dhtie«^, aiid will' b^ 
rewardi^iby ^<Hh'vA& «t6P entrtiif^dwitfa' the adxhimsthttEon of thaf lin^ 
of seiytee r butdiebf ctfliMdtr attends to Ids^nih^ riiii^, add^promc^ 
die oomlUrtr of* di^'pbOP iO^ wMdie^' of Hbtdb wahdetfitg tribes; giv^ td. 
duur (tannet^ a^itud^ digfllty' and d^vulicfiDi. 
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Tfaeeoquiry will now be nnsdt, • What adf liiio^'iA ^MiN» towBrdB ihe 9k 
tainment of a North-west passage, the object for iwhich the-EaqpeditioD waa 
sent out? Wereply^ a great deal— we have now Bsoertained the ex»^ 
ence of sueh a passage^ ai»d the two openiiigy through whidi alone it can 
be made ; — this is bringing the subject wi&in verj narrow limits. The 
existence of an open sea on <he Western coast of Melville Peninsula is ako 
established beyond all doubt Open sea has also been disoovered at (he 
month of M^Kende's and Coppermine river, — at that of the last the coast 
has been surveyed for a great extent, when it was found to turn Eastward 
in the direction of Repulse Bay ; there is, therefore, scarcely a doubt but 
if Captain Parry coidd have passed, tbe ice in the Stnits of th^Fury and 
ilecla^ he woidd have been ej^le to continue his voyage, witiioat inten^ 
tion, to the Ooppermine River ; and most probably, thence to-M'Keasie'fi 
River and Icy Cape; but the .barrier of fixed ice in those Straits, leaves 
little hope of being able to penetrate to the Polar Sea by that cfaailn^ It 
will be necessary to renew the attempt by Lancaster Sound ; and Pirinoe 
Regent's inlet offers itself for another triad, which we hope will be more 
successful than the former one. Captain Parry, however, on ^tmt occaaioa, 
merely lool^ed into it, and finding it blocked up with ice, he letunied to 
proceed up the Western Channel -.Had he staid a few days in Regent's 
Inle^ he might have seen the ice bro]cen up, and carried away; or he 
might have ascertained whether it was a permanent barrier, which left no 
|iope of any disruption that might have ever rendered it passable. If he 
effects a passage here, as we expect he will, he wiU then have a' voyage of 
only four hundred and- &£fy- miles to Cape Tumagain, and about twice 
that distance to Icy Cape ; and i^s it is very probable that thraie seas are 
commonly free from any ice that can obstruct his voyage, he may be ex- 
pected to double that point before the end of this summer. Birt shouid 
(hat not be effected, he may find a secure place to winter in between die 
limits of the Polar Sea, and may p^ss into the Pacific Ocean earfy in die 
foUpvdng ses^on. 

. Tliat the principal difficulties attending thb voyage will be surmounted, 
^s soon as the passage through the Straits into the Polar Sea is accom- 
j^hed, we may fairly conclude, from the faet that those parties who have 
reached the shore of thi^ s^, IVl^Kenzie, Heame, franklin, the Esquimaux, 
and^last of all, Ross and Bushnan, though they had only .a glimpse of it, all 
agree that it was quite open watek", no ice or other impediment offering to 
obstruct the navigation. If the question is asked, whence, comes the ice 
which blocked up the passes leading to it? — ^we answer, from the Northern 
parts of that sea; and the motion of these masses in that direction power* 
fully confirms the reasons on which our expectations are established. 
. Let those who differ fipom us turn their attention to the Pacific Ocean,—- 
. )et them 9onside)r its form, and the operation of those powers by which the 
^des. are raised, They will immediately observe the extent to which the 
sea spreads itself towards the South, apd the very narrow limits withm 
which it is confined to the North, l^e causes operating to raise the tides, 
fipt with the greatest force on the part within die. tropica, elevating the 
waters to their extreme height; but when these: causes pease to. act, and 
the water, no longer supported by them, returns to its level, (being equally 
distant from the North and South poles,) its reflex will be. equal tqwarda 
each of them^ unless opposed Jby some intervejaing barrier. The ^xpuae 
pf water to the South' affords the great supply fpr the fonnatiob of the lisiiig 
tide, and receives back its portion difiiised over the same wide space, ani 



therefore it prodttce^ lOxdy a ve<}! sli^t efiMst; but the confined limits on 
the "North render the ieffects of - the Tetaming water on that side very per- 
ceptible. The converging shores of Asia and America offer a barrier to it, 
and the waters are compelled to run in a N. £. and K.W. direction ; and 
if the Straits of Weigater did i^t open an escape for them^ a most tremen- 
daua swell mast be formed in the concave which woold then exist : but 
through these Straits they find a passage, and have been observed to turn 
their conise with considerable strength to the Eastward round Icy Cape. 
In this course they cannot colle<;t any icebergs, nojt having passed through 
a climate which could form them ; b«t they coUect wood, the produce of 
those countries, along the shores of whi(^ they have so long swept their 
way ; and urging their course towards the East, they carry with them the 
ice broken up from, the polar regions, and driven by the winds into their 
current thus formed, and with it the wood brought horn a more genial cli- 
mate ; thus furnishing th^ poor Esquimaux with a scanty, though valuable 
supply, of an article s6 necessary to them : and which^ for reasons now 
sufficiently evident, they find upon the Westeruj, but not on Ae Eastern 
coast of tibeir barren country^ 

We rejoice to find that Expeditions are now proceedii^ to various parts, 
from which we anticipate most important results ; sincerely hoping that the 
parties engaged in them will not be exposed to the silverings and distress 
which befel them in their lorraer voyage. Captain Franklin, we under- 
stand, is to proceed in company with his firiend. Dr. Richardson, to the 
month of M'Kenzie's River: the former will then commence a su^^ey of 
the coast Westward of Icy Cape, whilst the latter will engage in the same 
service Eastward, to the mouth of Coj^rmine River. We also hear that 
Captain Lyon will sail in the Griper gun-brig to Repulse Bay, whence he 
will pass over the Isthmus connecting Melville Peninsula with the 
Contuient of America, and carry on a survey of the. shores of the latter 
from the point where he shall reach the Polur Sea .to Cape Tumagain : 
these three Expeditions will, in all probability, put us in possession of the 
whole of the Ime of coast. 

Tlie Plate with which we beg leav^ to present our readers, in illustra- 
tion of this interesting subject, affords a view of the stupendous Cataract 
in Barrow's River; connected with a lively representation of the manner in 
which the native tribes hunt the rein-deer, at the seasons when the latter 
are passing the salves, or to and from the islands, with which their shores 
are so frequently studded. 
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**" Now hear an old experienced sinner, 
Iiistmctmg thus a yoang beginner.'' 

Swift. 

The world will judge you, and esteem. 
Or censure, just fr9m what yqu seem. 
This, then, of course, must be your plan ; 
Seem well^no matter for the j 



Now, to accomplish this, t hold, 
You must be impudent and bold ; 
Thro' thick and thin undaunted push, 
Nor own the weakness of a blush. 



Mi TO TOVNO All^RMtai^ 

nuki itep WUkdi bmr'ii In bmuHsr gnf«»y 
Tb BMU^ ne graTroas. mild^ and bnure ; 
And meant as a pecaaar giace 
Xb^diffnify all human race ; 
D«iiyM tto borates, by natni^s plan, 
And only to be seeta in man; 
'JVi> pride, an vCtep atranfler gro^tn^ 
X& folly and her sons luuuiowny 
Is, by the temper of the times, 
Become the very itorst of crimes ; 
Inscead of tfevvkig to itdtfim, 
Snliiedls bnt-tO'OMitemyt aiid soom;* 
Esteemfdy at every hoar and ptece, 
A mark o>f folly, a disgrace 
1*0 manhiiod. ^d n fhnit, proceeding 
Merely ^ro^ want of sense and breeding.' 
Nfm triittmey/tlsrabaoid to dream 
Of striyUig'a^piinst&shion's stream ;« 
The vilest puppy in the nation 
Wi)r thmsrycm back, andseite your station. 
^ Be>bold; bhMhUo^ tiut^bQ adhris^d. 

Or tamely bear to be despised.. 
Qir bagefao'd t w y iidgwcd depend^ 
And know her for your firmest frien<i : 
Experience^ ev'ry nottf may teach, 
That ^l^tUhkgftliti i«4ftii^h«^ reaoH ; 
She ginre^^atonce^ bothsense aid spiiit, 
And hears doirn-modestv amtmerit. 
To dinners fly fpr your defence^ 
Pay snlan reffSU^d tb mcik'of ^vH^;' 
. IVhen'mMVi/Wiiie tolaw pVheeed^ 

And yea^may tfweary that nothings less 
llian mere necessity itiust press. 
tfj theif,.y6u^thnd In need of toolk; 
By all^meAnS f^«^up6li fools'; 
Fo^ whlie'>tta^iive^.yoB may d«Mndw. 
A- /0OI wiil pm>i% you-' ^-eate^t fitend . 
Let all yoUr clmning be applied 
To pry mto his wepkeat st^e; . 
Then soothe Uft dartttt|^ ^iassion still, 
And yoA itoty^mouM ifin^ttvyoto viW 
A client comes to'take adviee, 
By no meaoi^ let liimask you twice ; 
Ko doubt or diffidence eicpre^s. 
Bat at all hazard^-, boldly ^ess ; 
Be quick, and^olve the pomt at once,. 
Else he will take you for a dunce : 
A clearer case yotr never knew. 
He must his remedy pursue ; 
He cannot fail, in such an action, 
To gain most ample satisfaction ; 
A verdict, and without dispute. 
His damages, wUh costs of^ suit. 
Thus lead him to your gulph profound, 
C^/tHfl'p^h where thauumde ktme bem dnwn'dJJ 
His spirits fire, dispel his fears^ 
And souse him over heaid and ears ; 
Nor will it signify a groat, 
Whether the carcase sink or float : 
To yon the consequence is small j 
You need not be coneerti'd at all ; 
For should, hf 'tfbme niflncky flaws^ 
, You (bhindenifg)' Ibsef yovce cllenf s cause ; 
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And he, Ui expeetations croMM^ 
Be bound to answer to the coit, 
Again to immtdmue resort^ 
Lay all the blame npon the anart : 
Rise up, and in a horrid fary, 
Corse JM4r^> and evidence^ and Jwru!- 
Yoa, if the point were fairkf irieOy 
Had ktip and jtstiee on vonr side ;' 
Twas very hard, but (fire yoifr Moed)^ 
Yon did aa nmch at mortals con'd. 
Ton thus all censure wffl confound. 
Your credit shall' be safe and sound; 
You still sfasdl be reputed clever; 
And get as nany fees as ever :^ 
And, shoidd that busy meddUn^ 0Mst^ 
That bugbear in the coward's breast^ 
Thatbeagar, who sometimes (by stealth) 
Win ytstt e'en the sons of wealtir, 
But wandering fkr sibove her sphere^ 
She seldom 6ms a refuce there, -« 
OallVi Conadencty dare rwithout your leave) 
To come and pluck you by the sleeve; 
With such a wretch disclaim alliance, 
And boldly set hep at defiance. 
Shan Conscience at your ^bow sta»d, 
And from the fee withhold your hand 1 
^Vhen clients crowd, shall sKe, unseen. 
Step in and thrust herself betwieen? 
Tell her, she mucii her man mistakes, 
YmLtndit imC mm wmrd^he spOikBt ' 
Contempt and poverty her lot^ 
Bid her begone — you know hernot; 
Hid her to women and to fools 
Deal out her antl^ated rale^; 
Or haunt the cottage of the poor ; 
Or knock at superstition's door i- 
These she may scare, but men of taw^ 
Are much too wUe to stand in awe, 
WeR knowing, he vrho wears her chains, 
BlaBt die a beggar ibr his paina: 
Foe to yoiir- peace, and inrrest too^ 
She's no ^ company for you ; 
For you, whose study, to a man. 
Must be -^et money — kom you etm. 
In company pnrte much, and load. 
Be stu]^, positive, and proud; 
Put on a most important face, 
And swear with a becomingj^race ; 
Us a sure evidence of bre^nng, 
Tids,. ev'yy coxcomb has agreed fai : 
An oatb| when sense is at a stand, 
Will still be ready to youK hand; 
At every pause will help vou out, 
And fill up ev'ry blank or thought. 

Yo«r argument by no means qmt,. j 

T'wiU Mast your ereditto submit. ^ 

What tho' the foe should press too hard, i 

Take courage, stand upon your guard ; ' ' 

CaH Fro<h and Fuir to your aid^ j 

Andln^denee, all pow'rlal maid ! ' 

You coaqr'rinc Inspndence will shield, j 

And bear wiUi honor from the field ; ' 

sense. Wit, an4 Truth before her fall; | 

In short, she irmi^Jieovpon aU, < 

Bdoab. I 
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THE LOVES OF EDWARD BROWNE AND ELLUT^ OF 8C0EESBY BAIX- 

Autumnal deiigkis, harvest pleasures, and rnral fesHmties, bad sur- 
rounded die ^ Hall of Scotesby/* when one Edward Browne^ habited in a 
shepherd's dress — akindofpea-green jacket — ^his throat a-la Byron, and a 
*^ staff with an ivory crook," the very antipodes of poetry and romance — 
appeared at the door. His countenance had an expression completely at 
war with his appearance ; it was really noble, and taken individually gave 
an idea of high birth, and superior station. His features were regidar and 
manly, his brow lofty, and riiadedby thick glossy curls : and the young ladies 
of the family were induced to imagine that he was some runaway yoodi, who 
had come to offer his services by way of a frolic. That he did offer his assis- 
tance — ^that he entered the family of the Scoresby's — that he became a 
general favourite with eveiy member, is *^mast clear. ^ Dubious conjec- 
tures veiled, at this time, his proper character. !01en, a lovely girl of 
seventeen, scrutinized every action, and really had many complaints to 
make against him ; but yet it was rather singular, she always took his part 
when her father, or any of the family, found fault with him, and blu^ed 
most bewitchingly when they expressed their approbation at his conduct 

Edward was rather partial, at the close of the day, to saunter by an 
adjoining wood, and exercise his litde pipe, on which he performed very 
creditably. On these occasions EUen was very anxious, being uncommonly 
fond of jnusic, to take a stroU with her sisters ; and although they liked 
music very weU, they never seemed so much disappointed as she did, when 
they missed hearing him, or the weather prevented him from following the 
bent of his inclination. — Ellen, independent of being a very smart house- 
wife, had a relish for more elegant accomplishments ; and, for an amateur, 
painted very pretty flowers and landscapes. 

I must not forget to speak of the view behind her father's house, with 
the river meandering through his meadow ; the village spire peeping above 
the rising corn-fields, and the whole bounded by tilie sombre wood. No 
wonder, then, that Ellen should have thought so charming a spot would 
make a pretty drawing ; and accordingly she took it into her head to take 
a sketch from a little summer-house, in which she and her sisters were ac- 
customed to spend part of their afternoons. The wood, and the meadow, 
and river, were already committed to the paper, when she remembered that 
the most delightful landsca{}e was incomplete without a human figure. She 
first drew some cattle, then a dog; and at last appeared, by the rade of 
the wood, a shepherd ; and what was very singular, he seemed playing 
on a flageolet. She had proceeded so far when, being called away, she 
lefl the drawing on the table, where she had been sketching it The next 
day, on returning to finish her performance, she was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find some one had saved her the trouble, the outlines were filled 
up, and all the colour^ looked more glowing ; it was evidently finished by 
a masterly hand, particularly the figure of the shepherd, who strongly re- 
minded her, as she told h^r sisters, of some one she had seen before, but 
could not tell whom. ^ Don't you think it is a little like Edward Browne V 
asked Mary, with an arch look. Ellen did not dare to reply, ' or look up, 
but hid her face bkishingly in her sister's bosom. Why, or wherefore, I 
cannot teil> but certainly it was a curious thing, as none of thefiimily could 
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4nm, how the pkce chdutd get finiib^d. Mary K^melf raafYelled^ idthongh 
a ffd of much aoateaess. • 

WImI oMummtealiDii aflervmhls pa&sed between the msteni we were not 
fortunate endngh to be made ac^naiuted with. They seemed rather reser- 
▼ed towards each other, bat aiiH were as tender and affpetionate as ever. 
Edward, in <he meantime, got a prodigious fiifroarite with idl th6 &uiily. 
Mr. Snowdon, at tiie sohditation of Jack, made him his game-keeper, as 
he was fond of piping in the woods, and using his fowling^iece. And 
Henry had htm to read for the purpose of improving his Cacology, as Lord 
Daberley would say. Things went on in this manner for the space of two 
tn- three months, when one morning, breakfast having waited a consider- 
aUe iime, Charles noticed that Men had not come down ; and her bn>^ 
thers and sisters having expressed theur astonishment at her lasiness, as she 
was always one of the first, one of them went and tapped at her door. 
To his surprise, no one answered ; he then went into the room, bat could 
see nothing of her; the bird had evidently flown : upon his m^ifioning it 
to die fiuniiy, they thought she had gone to visit one of her pensioners in 
the neighbouring cottage, as she frequently did for a walk ; but breakfast 
was coDchided. without her appearance: — another hour elapsed, and they 
were under some alarm. The brothers went to alt the cottages, but she 
had not been seen : becoming rather fearful, they determined to get theif 
horses, and scour the neighbourhood.- However, they thought it was 
nothing more than a girhah trick of the lovely Ellen, and expedited 
they should only get laughed at by her on her return. Edward, or Mr. 
Browne, as .he was now called, whose advice was asked on all oocasidnsv 
was now sent for : but, wonder upon wonder, he was no where to. he found: 
This looked amaxingly od4> but none suspected, or seemed to snspee^ 
any ^ng, EUen was such a good^iearted girl, whose veicy happiness con^ 
sisted in obeying implicitly her fitther, and obliging her sisteirs. Whfld 
Edwfurd was so trust^worthy, and honest, and of so honourable a nuiid, 
and. withal so^ grateful, and had the interest of the fiunily so much $i heart; 
that all the brothem would have knocked each other down, rather dian 
suapepthis integrity. In this donbtittg and anxiety, determining and un^ 
detenniniog, they remained for some. time. 

A fetter; dehveied by a labourer, soon after dieir- disappearance, in 
some measure dispeHed tfie mystery. The brothers of BUen swore annm^ 
ber of moAt. gpDntlemanly oaths, and besfanfred A vasiety of - friendly wishes^ 
which had the party they were directed to heard, he would not have fell 
himself in. the lenst obliged, and the sisters shed many tears, Mr. Snow- 
don said but little, it was evident hfifeU mere. Hie fact was, Ellen's heart 
had long since told her, that although Edward was 'much beneath hni^ m 
poit^t of rnnk, ye^ he was so handsome, so* enthusiastic, and i^aywl m 
eharmin^y, and drew so delightfuUy, it was a nusti^e of natnie, or a* 
least ^ fortane, in making him a ploughman, when iahe evidendy intended 
him for an aecomplished gendeman. 

It WHS discovered, sh«cdy after the note was defivered, that a luddef^ 
was found against EUen's window, and idiat it was, inoveever, open when* 
her iMtnlfa^r entered the room, which circumstance he ha& forgottmi before 
to mention. This was indeed the niodetof escape, diat the yom^ couple 
adopted^ The time was die break lof day, and as ^ey had no conveyance* 
wha^ver, they had to walk .till they reached the.high>nmd, whenthey* 
mounted a stage coach which was passing, Edward disguised in a soldier's 
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JMiiet,|kiidiS¥i)KMeiii«i<Mfied€l0dk. ^eyMvelUi 
miles^ by a very circuitoiui road> till they anrnd .«! a aaail v8itge> 
BdnwEd aa^WMd to be B^naifcdbly well acqvainted liridi iktt aU oMple at 
wbope GOtti^ they stoffied^.^uid wbo vecewed fiUlsA ttiM^iodliy. The 
Imppy biidi»£^s«oni^ bawg «dready obtained a Ikeiiee, die ceonMoy was 
fixed fi>f4be»^di^,lbA4Upottagefhav^ ^oyfiillyagMedtegiv^ 
the lurid^ aivay* T!bu <aire»tae«ordtttglyiodL jpiaca^Mleii haioag'wiBi^gly 
Ciiitoff bee loogheii^ jiUhougb she kqpft alew xmglda wiiitpived, beaaMie 
Ednraird had al^wy* ^idmwed tbevi «o laMch; tand was mamed oa audi a 
Apeaa as beieana a Jabouv^^ wife» 

We .bad ibe f^oad&itaae to be among Ae fiist itbo viailed ike nem 
aaafried pair » and tdtbongb pnevioiuly md bad always beid ierye oa ttmb- 
tage HI ^uprmae coobevpt^ yetweaawso janeb of it beteas eBsiled 4Mr adU 
mifalioiir'Hire were near $»ipogp eovy. 

£dw«9d« .frem being a iwiy iDdastrioiiB yomg nuoi^ got #0 fatisal te bk 
wiie'0 aociel(y, w]tti|ikying and drawiag^ ae to.Oo littfe at no woik, eave 
keeping Am fjurdeo in onder^ and McaaanaUy adUngvoote and wgmihihlea 
jU» tbe neigbboaiuigi^QjdenMii ; bat tibia aeemad okmw lisr tbeaake ofJfiecf- 
big «^ apme OBteaeible em^jjmw^, Aan tfaveagb neoeisify. Edw«rd aka 
bie««ine xaeerred a«4 defected, and altbongb he tieatod bSm ^vsfe widb ai 
muc^teDd^nieaiaaiefer^ jdieoenUnotfavtbeaffdcted, aadaaxMiMlf an- 
qwied the oaase. He told her ftie state of bis &anoBS was lew, and beguk 
upbmdingfcwnself ftatbe bad been the meaas of taking bet ^om dw ea-* 
joymentfll every lossmy aadjceaifort, to share in his wants and prntatkaa. 
t£a4M)|re/tia/i3 cbadcad him, hfihmwiug kevulf ocnut km houm and 
de<ihiiog> mimkh Mata^msf trnd a droM^ of toaftr, with dM foef 
pf a h»vd aver bar bead^ woald be a beaten in bia' aompaay; wbik 
wiiboat kim, all Urn haniries aad oomfocts an eaidi codUi baae no charms; 
as loi^ aa bs was «OBtented> Ait woidd abate bis dtfkaltiea end bavdsfaips. 

Edward piapoaed tobea tfcat tb^ ahoaid leave tbsir pceseat abodei and 
aosk.for eoopioysient, as die ispnag bad ftr adiaaoed^ at. a tfanaei^a ba 
kjMW.awn0thing«i^ flMUiyMlesrfdidaaft She jay^riiy assented^ and tt»y 
aci0Qrd]pglyaeiiSnraiard;SdwlaEdbi^.iBadaaM iti^ 

volunteered a cart to convey his.wiie^ arbo coidd not in berdiM ailaatiow 
beajrwacbialigiia. They wiemp«tdownatt]ieeBtH«ceraf alaig»:t0wn, 
in going ibsen^iifiicb^ fiUenreinarked^ ibrdiafiist&ne, aamadriagodd 
in her husband^ icoBd»flt> who pdled bis hat befoae biaeyea^ and ainiided 
alltheiwb&ablbti. • 

W%e« Aeybadgoftiont tf tboAown, Ihey fiamd tbamsdivvamlho grands 
of a naUa niiuMMn^ aind to vfaidi fidiwardfeaiiesflfylMMtbisafeMw^ai^ii^ 
ha kailw fbeaarnuiAif wbo^oaUgetlli8ni.soniei3efreahineiit^ ^Jm^o^Wf 
a^rdaaaestmieo,'' aaidlw^ in atone betadxtgassty^ ant gra^%; *fltav« 
a reiqpieat io> mfliae, lafaidi ia, ^tbat }rou do eErBiy:itiBng4bat inajr bp i e q i tfi e d 
of yon.'' Hia wife idieedUly aawnted, aa all jgaad wviras 4tool^ and 
they soon entered the mansion^ which waa ^ aoitlaat EBaa bad ^f&t mtm 
8maAts:OM9fc of onoibfir/viwia^flktmg about iaiiidiJwa^^ aoaaa of ^Mrkom 
ae«0»ed iaaeoDgatxe Sdwavd as soi old aoqnaintaiwe. 

They mlbe4o]Qt:lbffDa|^avBMty^^^ tfflbadi iifc adte 

wifetosilidowi^ aadrfenMoabef her proadas^ aHdbaworfdret^ 
diatoly. Tho: {mdk gid, emnpletely IbcMrikhared, ae«yasaed^ Sha 
hadaaanMlylMMiJoftakae a nunute^ belbre a Pespectaibteag^ fca a rie, 
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giBg her to follow thcni'UKto !an adjimiiDg vooin. 

HwrmgMllM'Madsiingr.mwiBtoAlMdclH^^ t&Miy itmiOMiy 
began to^nrtbeM^liar; uponiKr veqnefllittig to^kobw >lileftr mowmf;, Aaf 
tfltidiMr«iich'Wes« t]ieir«r4ei8.m4Byen,«i«Ai^ the iN»;allilke udde 

dveuaqig^^ or««ls6 im^er ^ »qptoM <if Mme eii*hMilneiit» !C<MHeiitM|» ^n^ 
fli^ began to JiTm3r^iiift4vM0 ^liithf«rexGeeded)li«rdc|aM.af«|}fei>dfNv» 
aaA-bMniy. 

Hcviiig coiiq[deted her toilet^ they lediier dotoanofaile naaa, fvvUdi >«ail. 
fiBedii«ith«eirmiit» in 4he richest Hreneli.; lihe nhncwt ^nnkiaginlB'mMBider 
at the astonistabg 49faaii9e it few inimiif s had 4Dade. .The d<¥)ii ef the 
mprnhmmt weve middenl|f thravmlHiGk^ Mida gendeeMn, d^paQftf.dsMded, 
widi^asteriiliu^^n his tbreast^ entend. His ate veae Jioble^ Mb olap 
dignified, and Us leaituras nnccmimoaly handsome; she indbbed hev efos*^ 
JLo was eeitainly a^Md»>*-r4io, it ^eeiild not be <reid«^3ret irtll ahe/had seen 
that face bef<nre: but when the vOice utteied, ^servants, you see yoor 
wfiintrewi, to ^om lor ^ iiertaae tookfor ^^or «ofliniands»«^Tjai iGsmMirsss 
OF RosBBMJil'' '*sba 4id 4MI •waft 4o hetM^ Tniaire,«*p-ceiivietian Itod taboa 
^noe. it was her <ywn4lear Bdward^^i^o ^md 'Won her ihand 9fi a. pewant^ 
her 4wart -cif^omag with wonder; rapbire, and :love, she thsew 'haiaalf 
brta 'his uws, -Mid -swik ^neothifee eostaoy of her Mtinga. 

Tine eewnnte thep ^nMdsew. Vi^lien dhe wfw in s6me decree cam p os a d^ 
her noble husband, still holding her next his heait, «cclainied, -^ Widt^lhon 
pardon, dearest Ellen, this deception ! it was alwpys my wish to win a 
maid, who would love me without any inducement which rank and fortune . 
eotdd bestow; and on whose afiectian i could rely^ widiout a fear that 
should misfortune, or the villainy of the world overtake me. And thank 
heav«n, I have found one !" 

A request made in-auch endearisg aooents, could not be refiised; but 
it was granted widi a tender em^Mnioe, and «ne -eoadition, that her fomily 
ahould be iaunediate witnesses of their happiness. "That you need not 
have asked ; by the time i^ is dark, you wiU see them here*" 

The nst of ^ day was iA)Borbed in reflection. ^The Countess coidd 
not make up her mind that- What had oecnned was reality ; it appeared so 
nrodi to her like a fimy tale. 

if ' >f if. jf. if if 

The measenger, havmg«niv«d«t Soemsbf JjMl,. ttonay be supposed he 
was greeted by the Snowdons most joyMly, when he told diem, if they 
WMSt with him he would t^ them to W^u and her husband. Althougjb 
the day was far advanced, the whole family instantly prepared for iS» jour- 
ney, about y^ikk. the messenger revised to give ^ slightest intelligence. 
The fathra* and sons having viouijited their hptses, 8394 the daughters being 
in the carriage of a fr^nd^ j^hey set fyrward with Om expectation of seeing 
their sister m some wretche.d hoyel, suffeiittg most acutely for her disobe* 
dience. 

It was totaUy dark vi^hen ^hfjT »9a«jbK¥4 BpM4^ Villa, so much so that 
they could not tocem^^upantlw^'entmniwtnteiifaetwpse, (which was the one . 
usually uied4>y the servants) what sort of a habitation they were in. The 
party, neverdidess> made up tfajrar m^ds vn&i idie most-Chfiitian fortituda 
to meet Mth nothing bu|t meaiiness and be^a,ry. Th^r expectatipu^ were 
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almost oonfiriiiecl^ when they were shewn into a small roomy whkh^ though 
not so bad as they expected, did not remoYe thek fears. 

They had remained here a few minates^ when^ to morease ^ir wosder, 
the messenger bid diem follow hinu It was so daxk that they hardly coold 
diseem fab steps, till he came to some leading doors, whidi^ at a signal, 
lew open, and discovered, to the astonished party, a gorgeous -and mckns 
asom, sfrfendidly lighted, up. They had scaro^ entered, before me Eui 
and Countess were at the feet of the good old farmer, and in another iastanl 
Ellen was intiie arms of her sisters. 

The old man iaidy reded with joy, while his sons and danghtMs oodd 
not speak, but lavish caresses on their newly-acquired sister. 

nle Earl, having tenderly embraced the whole, asked forgiveness, w/hkh 
was readily granted^ and he could no longer restraiz^ but gave vent to the 
kxnry of his feelings. Oh that night wa^, to every soul of the dicle, 
worth a virhole fife of joy and indeterminable happiness I 

4 ♦ Jf » Jf *^ 

I caaaot say more, than that the bcmd of finendsfaip, that alwi^ exuted 
between the Eari and theyonng men w«s doubly cemaEitedy and that tke 
whote family shortly after came to Ireside on the Earl's estate^ makiogt 
onion :of rank, worth, and happiness: and that old Snowdon died use of 
the happiest, as he was one of the best, of fathem; se^ng his. sons bekived 
and. respected, and his dan^ters ornaments to society; all blessing the 
of Rosedale."^ 
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Beauty, constant tlieme of story,^ 
Source of pleasure, source of paiif,- 

Wherefore conut tliou dad with gflory,. 
Ukje a vision of the hraiii i 

Sober Prudence bids me banish 
Every thoai^t of thee away, ' 

BQ.t her admonitiofis vanish. 
As the dews at break of day. 

If bat Ellen, maiden fairest, 
Looks upon me with a smile, 

Breathing love the purest, rari^st, 
Thoughtless, artless, void of guile f 

Prudence' dictateft^-<mtr of SMson 

' At such moments always prove ; 

What has love to dO with reason ? 

Reason, what to do with love? 

Moralists, who preach of doty« 
Keep your wise bat cold tirades ; . 

They tiiat pluck the rose of beauty. 
Know its every charm soon iiides. * 

But the^ would not let it wither, 
Wasting all its sweet perfumes ; 

Wiser far, they love to gather 
£ach fhir Aower while yet it blooms. 



Mau 



■■■■'■' ■ '■ ' ' ■ - - . I ■ I. ■...■.. ■ -- f ,i ., - - 

• This is no " airy creation" of the author's brain, but an actual uarrative of an 
•vent.that occurred in the Family of the E— of P — - th. - 
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LORD fhTRON. 



l^»'^ingmi^ed/bQtedc^DStncno^^^ exjpited, at j^fioiongti^ Sn 

Oreeiiei^on bie 1^ df ApAl, aftet an iOhesa of teii da^s. . HJB heart he 
i^erM^ cbiiiri|md'to Ihe. Greeks, lltit wijlbe bipught ^ &ijgl{ua^d. 

TfaiBiih; ^ <£e 37^ y^ cf')ii$ agie> baa this n6bleii)aii qmfted a worlf^^ wtiich 
h&hia cfnfriehedf'by hft genras, and nbt a Utile amaz^dby hjs singulai;!^^* 
Bat that world, ever inclined to judge from appearances, wliile itf pa^ the 
triblrte dae to eminent talent^ unreasonably preju(i^d feelings of a morbid 
and too sensitive mind. I%nihir in-inany respects to Rousseau, suffering 
severely from the e^cts of early disappointment, (probably in love,) a 
volontaiy enle from the land: ^f 'Ms -Mhers/ the noble wanderer in Italy 
and Greece, may. not inaptly b^ comp^d to .th<$. philpsppi^ inmate of 
Vevayat ErmenonvUkf \ ... v ♦< ',. .v/.. " 

In the case of Roiu|Sfau« disea^ .was aspenaddini'^ smears from his 
^ Ckinfessions.'' The unfintiinatft teiidiMicy'«ilP blo<sil'lowint]»'^ head, pro^ 
duoed at times a tenlporAfydelidum, influenc^<]t,his/i)(rhipt9.6iSstence, and 
finally, hastened its <;rbse. 'I^n t)iDugl^ jjj^ijqflf «];lOt^pf|))jj^h^ 
may account for ifaany acti<;;BS i»£ Uikliife^ Ua iagsalUnAftt^ liH^l>eneiactor8, 
and his irregular Existence. I^tso witbLovd Byron ;-^-»h^iiAJi]^in life insured 
him a freedom fsom* petty cai^s, and his early mpunt^ixi tLoitji^.^ f^y^ & firmer 
tone to his fibres. To swim acro^^ ^ K^ljlesponi) w^.wW^ i^^ ^oeis would 
have attempted. Bi^&<^^ 4»e)^y .wi^he«lthy>.tiiie^iiBidiwas not It 
is the usual lot of human existence> that in tl»s cwrais e0Ui|)litoted machine 
the parti aie not always in unison. The ^ mens tana in corpore sano/* for 
which the Roman Poet prayed, -in its completest acceptation, belongs but 
to few. ^ Perhaps," as a writer, who could well estimate the wanderings 
of the intellect, has forcibly observe^ *^no humau mind is at all times in 
its light senses." That it is often tiie^ lot of those ^ho; poissess the higher 
powers of (i^ imi^iiiation, to wander and to suffer, every reader of taste 
and judgment knows. Collins and Cowper, anumg ^any others, are 
melancholy instances of t|2Js trwltl* To ^hiaflistia fbture age will add the 
name of ByrOn, for tiie presevt is-tob'uMieh ii!teres^d by local events and 
associations connected wiBk his lif^^ ^ to^ d^o atC^quate justice to tiie very 
peculiar frame of mind whitoti h^ ppj^^^sa4i 

I am not inclined to excuii^ 0P dafend^iis later works. I can neither 
adtliire their beauty, lioi} ^ii^it tiieip merit. B^^t^er, . perhaps, had it been 
for his &me and his character, if he hi^d c^j^ed-to write, and had earlier 
defended the Greeks. Thi^9iisau^l;u^Pi3[ pf^^^^i^fef^ce, which gave a colour to 
his whole life, and which' ftist (^ip^bysd ksieif in ]ai^ntations over its own 
misfortunes, and then in eynkal satires upon mankind, may be lamented, 
but ought not to be misrepresnented. No oJi^^ whp has read bis early poems, 
(and who has not ?) cafi jjoiftfik,ey yre ]^ip[\a|^,. t^;fi^^)iiigs of the poet The 
Lines to Inez, the Stahzi|% (Q Jlfarp^ are exi^^t instances of this. In an elo- 
quent appi^cktion of fema)^ WaMly aaid tendbrpess, no poet has ever ex- 
ceeded him* Hie proenpc^l Hs^es pf JP^r^^ afe^ unequalled in ancient 
or modem poetry. Anacreojo^ Q^^^f <M^4 Catullus, from the nature of 
Roman amorous poetry, must of eoMfsa giye place ; nor will Moore, in 
this description, compete with his grdat rhra). Many other striking pas- 
sages might be adduced; that of Beauty in the Giaour, that of Adah in 
Cain, but these are known to every reader. 
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The diatrngniahed poaseflsor of diese talents, and theae eceentkicities^ i* 
BOW no more ; what future powers he might have diapkyed^ how he would 
have benefitted mankind, it is now uaeleaa to eatimate. But while we de- 

gore hia^ervoM and Ina fiiilinga, we moat admire hia geniua. The Ei^iah 
ouaaeau has both delighted and amazed hia generation; haa a dd e d one 
more to the liat of extcaordinary men, and one more to those anomalkfr of 
the moral world, which are perpetually occurring,, and the aecret a|iiBig8 
of which can only be known to the great Arbiter of human life and ita 
murying events. 



THE PAL&BK TUB. 

Hush'd be the song, and mute the voice of mirth f— r 
Low lays the tree which flourish'd for alirhile 
On the bleak mounttdns of tfae-^' sea-girt Isle/^ 

And pnnnu'd to surpass the trees of earai. 

When lime its beauties should have aU unmrrd^r 
Transplanted to more genial climes, the shopt 
^ Budded and Mossom'f and gave rortii its fruit. 

And crew the wonder of a stoic woiid. 

Mov'a (»iee again acresa the michty floods 
Proud on the hills of Greece ^twas seen to tower. 

And as a beacon to her warriors stood — 

. But in an evil, fate-commission'd hour, 

Death's dread sirrocco, sweeping o'er toe shore. 

This giant sapling irom its station tore f 

Hai. 



LOVS'a PBHPUBXITY. 
** The chaste^ the fair, the inexpressive she !" 



Orlando. 



Im ail the eharadttg train, 

Aquatic and terrene, . ■ 

Who follow Thetis in the main^ 

Or Venus on the green ; 

I cannot— -when I turn 

Imagination's glance 
0?er fables, which so brightly bum . 

Throuah poetry's expanse, 

like planets in the sky, 

Whose borrow'd lustre far 
Surpasseth the mild radiancy 

Of Truth's unerring star<— 

I cannot, in them Jl,. 

One fitting vmage find, 
Of her who has my heart in thrall,— 

My heart to thrall indin'd. 

In each soose winning grace 
, My fancy can exptore. 
Which decorates the rorm and face 

Of her whom I adore. 

But, ah f there is not one, 

like Adeline, possest ■ . 

Of charms that spurn the mystic zou,e 

Of Cytherea's vest ? 
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a(MlIEfY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 



TflE neW &litbitioii^ in Suffolk Street, is. neither entitled ,io (he high 
empomianif whicb its friends hare. ]>esiowed upon it, nor to tLo unsparing 
p^flUT^wijthwbicbtbose/ inimical to its eskblishment, have thought prpper to 
Igm 1^; iThe fair and pandid critic wUl consider this dispUiy of 'art aa 
creoitebie to its pro£sssors ; and if the Pictures and Drawings, here presentee] 
to the' public, cannot be ranked with the highest class of such works, they 
at least bold a very, respectable station in their several departments. The 
number of Pictures is 700, that of the artists about 250^ beside tiie mem' 
ben, of whom tl^erc, are 27. There are five rooms. Two are ocpupied 
by Paintings, ppe by Drawings, another by Engravings, and the last by 
Mod«k. The principal room is of very noble proportions, and, for its 
piiitK)se> Is &f superior to any other in London ; but i^s approach from 
th^ vtaircase, at one comerf is neither convenient nor judQcious. As a con- 
tiiTance, the lobby exhitjita much bgenuity, but as an intentional design^ 
it js exU'emely ptutiy ^d mean. 

J[t would surely have been more attractive^ as well as more original, if this . 
C^bition had been composed of a choice Collection of subjects, rather 
than a mere r^tition of the annual display at the Royal Academy. Tlicre 
are too many Portraits,— a class of pictures which may please those to whom 
th^y belong, but cannot prove generally interesting. The historical pieces 
are few, and not yeiy meritonous* Tliere are some good specimens of 
Landscsupe ^cenery^ those fcy Ilofland and Linton are conspicuous for. their 
merit Ng.367^ Moonlidit; 37, Hampstead Heath; and 30, Brecon Castle, 
by the former artist, exhibit considerable talent Mr. Linton is very happy 
in bis styles, It is fufl of nature; powerful, but not heavy; rich, but not 
gaudy. Ko 46, Cordale Scarin Craven, is a pretty specimen. Tlie colour- 
ing of this tremendous scene is very chaste and natural. No. 149, the Yale 
of Lonsdale, — 295, Hastings, — and 298, Kirkby Lonsdale Bridge, are 
several an^ong many very successful eiforts of the same pencil. Mr. Glover 
furnishes seventeen pictures, mostly landscapes, but we are among the 
number of those who. do not greatly admire the style of this artist. His 
colouring is often very natural, but his execution is too elaborate. No. 1, 
Italian Scenes, — 52, A Scene near Byland, in Yorkshire, — and 182, 
' Rievauix Abbey, unite the merits and defects here pointed out No. 84, 
The Widow, by Mr. Bichter, possesses extraordinary nierit. This picture 
is deaigtoed and executed with tfie greatest taste and feeling. Tlie bewitch- 
ing grace of the. youthful widow, who is adorning herself in gay apparel, 
and trampling on her moumingvest, and tlie intelligent expression of her 
assistifints^ b^e description. The effect produced by the opposition of the 
crimson dress to the beautiful arm and light robe of the widow, is very 
spleildid, and in point of fine finishing, this picture cannot be excelled. 

I^p. 129^ Silenus, intoxicated and moral, reproving Bacchus and Ariadne 
for their lazy and irregular lives, by Haydon, possesses considerable merit 
both as to composition and colouring ; the latter is forcible, rich, and har- 
monious> but tbe figure of Silenus, after every allowance for his nature and 
bis drunkenness, is clumsy, coarse, and vulgar. No< 189, Sketch for the 
" Entry into Jerusalem," by the same hand, may claim praise for its com 
pontion, but the colour is so extravagantly heavy and coarse, so affectedly 
bold^ and so entirely destitute of that determination of outline which even 

X 2 
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a ^SMch* alioiild fireseiit, tbat it should never have esci^sed the artiaff 
study. No. S19, Sleep^ anA several portraits^ by Mr. Haydon, are works 
of consideQible talent The Seventh Plague of Egypt;, by J. Martin^ is 
one of the veiy best performances of this artist^ yi/Sose sfyfe is pectdiarly 
his own. In%ubjects of diis sort Mr. Martb is wilhout a rival. Ifis coloifkr- 
ing is perfeody correct, when it is associated with an Egyptiim story, 'in 
which are prominenfly exhibited pdaces of great Extent and iin^;nificenc^, 
temples^ porticoes, colonnades^ pyramids, terraces, statiies, and sarcophagi: 
The picture now under notice is one of this description. Architecture Is its 
promineiit feature, and the accuracy with which it 19 oudined; a]^d the. sub^ 
iimity of its efiect under the aerial tone of <k>lour Which prevails in the 
nidme distance of this interesting composition, are sb^^g exceHendes. 

The Drawing Roam, which we could haye wisUed to hate beta con- 
spicuous for the merit of its pieces, is rbiAaikabfe only for the' poverty of 
its display. This censure applies to all the. subjects, whethbi* hiito:ica}, 
landscape, or architecture. Of the last, indeed^ mere are here, as in most 
Exhibitions, but few specimenn Urom £i^;lish br^g:iiia]s ; the views of buiM- 
ings are> for the most part, very feebly executed^ and' the desigiitr ate tkth 
exceptionably destitute of good taste. As a specimen of Qie ibfrmer, we 
name a ''View of the High Street, Oxfdrd;^ mi of Die* latter, a ]>esign 
for a Cathedral. There are several good Flower-piec^B, and ikome inlerM- 
lag a^d well-executed Portraits. ' ' . 

To die admirers of highly finished Engravings, the South-^^ast rooili will 
afibrd.extensive gratification. The collection, Dibugh not vety nameroos, 
is various and beautiful. Messrs. Heath, Sngleheart; Meyer, Pye, and 
Reynolds, have contributed soma^if the best iqpedmens of their work, and 
we are only sorry that we do not recognize Kny of the charming perform^ 
ances of our eminent architectural engravers. Thef Le K^ux's, W. B.Snuth, 
and Ranson, are able to exhibit a series of plates of IJuglish Antiquities, 
, that would do honour to themselves and th^ country, l^e incomparable 
drawings of Turner receive justice from the i^kilfnl burins of Pye and ffeafli. 
Hardraw Fad — ^in a firame also containing an admirable view of Lambton 
Hall, and another of WycM, in YoilbBnire' — ^is one of the most superb 
specimens of Engraving ever execated« Noff. 61^ and 656, axnbng which 
we must particularly remark ^e ** Junction of tiie Greta and the Tees," art 
performances of the same artist. The principal fiandscape pieces by Mr. 
Heath, are Nos. 669 and 676,^a Vlev^ from iUchmond H£D, and Rich- 
mond, from Twickenham Park. These arfe some of thelai^est Engravings 
of the kind ever executed, and they are also to be numbered among the 
most beautiful. They are copied from drawings by Hofland, who has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his efrorts> which are calculated to displaythe enchant- 
ing scenery of Richmond to tiie utmost 'advantage. Mr: W. B. Smitii'b 
View of the noble town of Richmond, in Yorrkslme, cannot be spoken of 
in terms adequate to its merit This fine plate^ as well^ as those befbie 
described, by Pye and Heath, were published m Dr. Whitaker's fine 
History of the County to ^hich Aose phtees belong. ^ The 'Chalk Engrav- 
ings by Meyer are executed in thie very best manned, as are also the Siex- 
eotint Pbrtcaita by S. W. Reynolds. 

The contenfB of the Sculpture Roenr are not remarkably interesting. Mr. 
Henning neariy fills the small space allotted Uf wesks of this descriplion. 
His basts are not without merit, but his restot&tion of the scutpture of tHe 
Parthenon possesses considerable interest and merit The " Bfodet of the 
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late B. West, Esq. P. R. A." by G. tUam, R. A. is a fakfafbl likeneis of 
tfiat deservectty eminent Paister, and we have no doabtthat the fltattie will 
prove one c^ Ibe b^ speci^ieas of aculpture in St Paul's CatheAnL 

a 

ANCIE)9TS AND MODERNS. 

Est retiM atqne probus centam qui perfidt amioi.--Hon. 

■It is a common complaint, that the writings of the modems do Ittde 
more than reecho the thoughts, and dress up the sentiments, of the ancients. 
^ If we can but read Homer,' it is said, 'we shall have all <he ideas which 
we conld gain by penudng the prodnotj^ns of the Muse in the present day.' 
Not to enquire into the jastness of this affismation^ let ps consider the supe- 
rior advantages which ike primitive culth^tors of poetry posMssed, above 
their modern tmtf atoff. 

When die Muses first descended from Parnassus, and gladdened man- 
kind by a new and engaging *mnnc of warily they had (he whole range 
of nature and art, from which to seieot whatever appe&red most'pleaafaig 
to the imagination. Tliey could cdebrate the firagnmce of the rose, Hhe 
variegated eoloon of the rainbow, or the harmtiDious iK>ng ti the ni^hfin^ 
gale ; they could describe the din of war, and the horrors of a balde; and 
Siey oDold transport their hearers to * fidr Arcadia's bowers,' and J&e de* 
lights' of Elynan fields, or to tiie dreary regions of Tavtams, and the 
snowy heigfaiks of Caucasus, widiont being fettered, by the fear ti treading 
in the foofaiteps of former adventurers. But .now the «ase is widely dtfe* 
rent^ Now, if iEneas reach Italy by the same course that he pursoed for- 
merly, the ^ot is thou^t to have^ been directed by Pttlinurus. And if> to 
avoid thk imputation, he dsviMe firom the accnstomed trsdL, the vessel is 
seldom aM^ to avoid the rocks of criticism. If a poor, luckless poet hap- 
pen to say- that i^e aightingade sings prettily, he is told-*- 

' Enough has Philomela's praise 
Been sung by poets, great and small.' 

One cannot even invent a new dearth for a disappointed lover, or find any 
new ch|brin,in a. haughty mistress, so hackneyed are (he subjects. How 
then are poets to be blamed for' not performing impossibilities? If their 
oppone9U will .create a new scene or ^hings, a new heaven and a new 
earth, .tiiey ijiay expect as' fine' 'specimens of poetry as are to be found in 
all Hie. wHtijq]g6 of antiquity. 

' ' T. J.R: 



: CHE PBXDBOP WSAIitB. ' " 

As Aldbiades was one day boasting of his vast riches, and the gresit 
extmt of his estates, Socrates led him to a map, and requested him to point 
out 'Attfca,' It v«a pcaijcdy visible ; they disppyered it, howev:er> with 
some trouble. ^Socrates ftl^n b^d. him ppint.put his own estatjBs. , ^ lliey 
are far.tpo smfjl," aa««fir^.M9ib^ades^,'^to.bj& delineated here.'* n ^Aod 
can$t thou th^o*" anid Socfates, ^be vifxiai. an impf^c^ptible spot of 
.earthy . ,, . 
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Extracts from a Journal, written on the Coasts of Cbili, Peru, and 
li^EXico, in the Years 1820—2. By Capt Basil Hall, R. N. 2 Vols. 
Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 

Captain Hall, the author of the work before us, is already advantageously 
known in the literary world, by the very interesting description of the 
Islands of Loo Choo, and their inhabitants. He is a son, we believe, of 
Sir James Hall, Bart, whose scientific exertions are generally known and 
appreciated. Having commanded the " Lyra," a sloop of ten guns, indiich 
was attached to the Embassy to China, under Lord Amherst, he w«ji, on 
his reliim to England in 1817, promoted to Ihc rank of Post'Captain ; and 
in 1820 appointed to H. M.S. Conway, of 26 guns, intended for the South 
American station, then under the command of Commodore Sr Thomas 
Masterman Hardy, Bart, and K.O.B., the friend, and jconstant compaiii<n»> 
in service, of the ii^mortal Nel^n. 

Hie Conway left England on the lOth of August, J88Q ; And having 
touched at Teneriffs, Rio de Janeiro, and the River Plata, — none of which 
places are, however, described, — Captain Hall jiepeived orders to proceed 
to Valparaiso, the principal sea-port on the «OBst of Chili. The fwssage 
round Cape Horn, so terrible to our early navigators, and of whieb such 
tales were told by grey-headed seamen, that '^ he has doubled the Cape^ 
had become a common forecastle expression, to denote a man more than 
ordinarily celebrated among its reckless tenants, for -^ telling tough yams." 
Bill now, owing to the improvements in navigation and seaoianslup, the 
Cape is stripped of its terrors,; and the Conway reached her destined port 
wimoot experiencing the slightest accident, or any bad weather of con- 
sequence enough to deserve notice. She passed within ten or twelve miles 
of the Cape, which Captain Hall describes as '^ a hi^, pm^ipitoiis, blfu4 
rock, conspicuously raised .above all the neighbouring land, utteily desti- 
tute of vegetation, aod extending &r into ^e seiE^ in ble^ and solitaiy 
grandeur." Under every aspect presenting a bol4 and majestic s^pear- 
ance, worUiy of the limit to such a continent. On the ni^t previous 
{Nov. 25th)^ they h&d a distant but distinct view of an eruption of flame 
from the volcano on Terra del Fuego, although upwards of a hundred 
](niles from them. 

The manners, apd domestic habits of the inhabitants of CUE, ar^ 
rapidly, but characteristically described ; and the njQScers of the Conway 
appear to have experienced, in common with every well-bred and hcmour- 
able Englishman, who has visited the country, that almost unbounded hos- 
' pitality from all classes, which is the general characteristic of South 
America, and which we (the writer hereof 2) stiH remember widi heartfelt 
j^estsure. 

THS LADIES IN CHUiL . 

Long indeed will it be, ere the full beaming eyes of &e hdr daughten 
of the soil RTp forgotten by ds ; let not our beauteous countrywomen smik 
incredulously, for fair they are, almost as your angelic selves ; often have 
we marked them^ peeping" from beneath a prbihsion of long, dark, glossy 
tresses, and striving to look angry, when the close-formed line of pettico«(9> 
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ttt an evening tertdKa^ has at leng&'been aaeceaMSfy invaded by Miiilft 
enterfNrisiiig Kngliahman, while ^eaais of pleasare were, at the aame 
laoment, darted from beneath curk that mi^t have excited die envy of the 
g^olden-haiied Medusa, ere the vindictive Minerva had changed their form 
and nature ^ till at lengthy the budding rose — emblem of confidence and • 
truth — transplanted by their own feir hands^ fit»n those teesses, of which it 
fonned the only ornament^ to the h^art of Ihe hapipy intruder, intimated Jus 
full and free pardon, frofa the lovely group around him. 

TRAVELLING. 

The conufi&vnication by land betw^n Buenos Ayres and Chili has been 
open for some years ; couriers pass between the firs^nentioned dty and 
Santiago in twdve days, or on particular occasions even in eleven. Hie 
distance is 1365 miles, so that the messenger must travel, on an average, 
about 114 miles a^day. Post houses are establbhed along the whole line 
of road, and horses are kept in constant readiness ; the supply being main- 
tained from die multitudes of wild droves which cover the Pampas, or 
plains oi Paraguay ; so numerous indeed are they, ihat we remember 
having purchased a very beautiful animal 'in die city for five dollan: die • 
only difficulties to be apprehended, therdbre, <Qn these jouBmes^ arise -ficom 
iatigue, bad lodging, and occasionally, perhaps, bad fare ; but it is rare, 
indeed, that you need fear an abundant supply of beef on your journey. 
^ Beef^ of all sorts," is usually the fare of the Pampas. 

OBSERVATIONS. ^ 

The cutting out of the Spanish frigate ^ Esmeralda,'' firom Callao, by 
the boats of die Chilian squadron, under die immediate command of Lord 
Cochrane, in November, 1820, is described at some length. It was un- 
doubtedly a gallant attempt, and was crowned with the success which it 
deserved. Had, however, the officers in command of die Spanish gun- 
boats deoe their duty, it appears to us that the assailants would have found 
considerable difficulty in attaining dieir object The officer commanding 
the advanced gan4»oat was taken by surprise, and what was, if possible, 
still worse, he became so intimidated, diat no alarm was given ; ia con- 
sequence, his Lordship was on the Emerald's side, and almost on her gang- 
way, before he was d&covered The frigate appears, notwithstanding, to 
have been most gallandy defended, and her crew to have successive^ 
rallied, and obstinately disputed die possession, first of the forecasde, and 
afterwards of the main deck. When we consider that these men were, m 
all probability, first roused from theirsleep by the appalling sound that the 
enemy was already on board their vessel^ ^^ they started on deck half- 
naked, half-armed, to oppose a force neady equal in number (his Lordship 
bad 240 men) perfecdy prepared, and already in possessbn of their upper 
deck^ jt is impossible to deny them the .credit due to their gallant conduct 
They ioat, according to Captain Hall, 120 men killed and wounded ; the 
assailants lost 11 killed and 30 wounded. Lwd Cochraae's order of • 
attack will be read with considerable interest by naval men, and is strong^ 
illustrative of his characteristic gallantry and dec]si<m. 

From Valparaiso die Conway {uroceeded to Callao, the poit of lima, 
from w^ch it is distant about six miles. At die tiine of Captain Hall's 
arrival (5th February, 1821),, Peru still adhered to the mother. country .: 
San« Martb, however,, was^ e^m now, almost at ^ ike sUoer gjoUeM i^ihe 
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cii$^^ Uf^" aa fliiB capital iiad been pHNidljr called^ in flM diiys of 
her magnificencey wkik €odiiaiie Uockaded her port^ and haA^ »8 alrady 
deaoribed^ eanied off their fin'est frigdte from under (he gans of their 
staongest fort. His Lordship being an Englishman, and a laige proportion 
of ;his officers juid orews being l^glish/the genflemen of ihfe OolMvay 
li^ere^ih deiqftte of the :greate6t caulion on their partB, not onfreqaentfy 
obj^<its of distruM tod svpidon. ^ A persoh prof^MsIng neutnditjr is 
placed in an awkward sitbation between two oont^nding parties ; his m- 
difference is ascribed to ill-will. The slightest expression which escapes 
him in favour of the other paity^ is resented as hostility ; and any agree- 
ment on a smjglet pointy is instantly seized upon as ah indubitable proof of 
his friendly d^osition.'' In consequence 4^ this feeling on the part of the 
inhabitants. Captain -Hall did not find himself so pleasantly situated in 
P^ru, .9» he. had previously been in Chili. Two of his ofi^rs wefts, in 
fasB^anrested at Callao, oh suspicion of belonging- to Lord Codbrane's 
squadron ; . and owing, to the positive manner in which they weve sWom to 
by some designing viMatns, added to the political effervescence of the 
moment^ they .very narrowly escaped with their lives; Under these cir- 
cumstances, the. officers of &e Conway were not soTry to retum to Yal- 
pasmaOf which diey did in March, 1821. 

LIMA. 

Lima has been described as the ^^heaven of wiMnen, the purgatory of 
men, and the hell of jackasses ;" and so. Captain Hall observes, perhaps 
it may be in times of peace, but the war had broken down such distinc- 
tioB», and all purties looked equally miserable ; or if there were any 
advaotfCge, it lay -with die donkeys, who, from the mbsence of all business, 
were, for tile first tinbe in their lives, ei^empted from labour. 

The Conwi^y returned to I^m, and arrived in C^Jlao roads,- at a most 
interestmg moment '.(Jiine-M^ 1821), as Lima: and Cdlao were now, in 
point of tacit, jybon^. not in. point of ibrm^ chwely invested by te anny 
of San Martin ; and on &e £di July, ^e Viceroy toinouhced Us inttatisii 
of abandoiupg the oily, and. in ai proclamation, poorted to Callao, %b an 
asylum fd^r. those who felt themselves insecure in the oapital. The^MfStUfal 
consequence may be easily conceived, the city was immediately 'uban- 
dimed by the most respectable of iti panic-stricken inhabitantB. 

SAN MARTIN. 

San Martinis eondttct, on this occasion, seems to have been dictated by 
consiAnmate poficy. The itiveterate hatred ^hich he bore to Ae old 
Spaniards, was 'for the *.prestot cautiously veiled, nor was it till his power 
was codsAlidated, 'that it dispkydd itself; it dien bu^t fordi in all its friry. 
Captain'^Hall has 'given his character and histdry at consideraMe lengidi : 
the portrait he hns drawn, however, vrill, by most impartial spectaton, be 
conddered rather a flattering, than a faithfril Iikefntsss. lilis tttiasMmnng 
manned, his pepniar character^ and applurent'^rbearmide, in a comitty 
tottdlyat his metcy, seem to have blinded' Captain Hsll to the daikest 
shades of his character, in which cruelty, Aiid a viridictive; indiscrindtete 
hatred- of the natives of old Spl^in, were afterwai^ but too conspicubus,*— 
some instances of which 'are recorded in *tiie second volume;^— ^af a time 
when th^pohlical ht^&ck 6f Sdnth lAteel«($a; wtieh 'had, to' the nfflceis of 
the.C^wayv in.the^fint ih^lanee ttppefted (lO'briHiiiiit^ted^b^oome dloiided 
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foy 4he ttUM ^ private mk^ry^ of wintSi they wan .witii)MMi» PUriotie 
exeMioH^iy «fl Captiuii Hfedl vdry 'jusAy dl»erM, are alwi^ tfioii^ibimore 
faigU^r 'of>Hieii viewed (fcom u dntonce^ 'tiban when enuhined doitljr* 
Baty-ei«A jn/tfa^^^fM^of'iliaiK who are pMsent, tiie'iiitaraitwiiidb'mlilMrw 
of '{Nttriplismi^x^ilM^ n often ait^fiietof a veiy Evely'diatactor. This'das*' 
zUng>%jBfedt;'howefyw;«|}e«di)3rga«8dff; thectddiametonkaBdnuythreAof 
the «Gtot»ib^i»iie<«D vn^ known to \a, tkat "dM fictitioai ge f we e i wn t a tion of 
pnrejf dfiMotiiosted^ {luMio •fMrit^ no longer pleaM ; and at last we can Me 
uOidiiiig^ih tfi» tetelotiooafy diaua tint is acted to the Ufe, but Hie orueltjr 
aiid'4lie sorrow. 

CHANOB OF. BOETUNB. 

Tfate e<(i«u)vdiiflity ^ametet wKieb^ at this erenMbl period, swayed the 
fade 'Of -Pent and' Of €faili^ has, we^are informed, feeentty tended at Ha'ne 
de Graoe^in a tltOle of compamtive poverty, having witib him bat one 
attendant, a- mulli^'boy; andins aimnfal income is said* to be scarcely 
soffioientlotaMoW' farm to li^e In a stele of genteel t«tirement 

• On'llie lith of 'Angnst the Conway* left lima, to retnm to VidparaiM ; 
and in October, mailed: ffom thence for Conception, the frontier town'to^the 
Soadiward. Captain Hall's object being to discover wlMt hAd beoame of 
cerUJh English and Ameriean seamen, Itrtely made pnseners by a piratical 
chief,' Of'die name Of ^Benavides, vidiose head-<p]flErters were at ArMico,-tfae 
capknI'Of 'an nneonqlveTed Indian distnct of the same nanie. Tbe histtAy 
of HkKs^yafflan is carious, and reminds^ ns of die old tales of the 9aeea- 
ne€fB i'^ste eximct it as a fair specimen of the style in v^ch thesemipre- 
tendiilg, ]^t interesting voinmes are* wtitten. 

BENAVWBS; 

^TlKehistoffofB^iavides k 6nriotis.-^Benavides V|rasailA.(iveof'Gml- 
' ceptlMi,'and -served, for some time, m die ChiHaii army, from wfaidibe 
dOMIfjtod to the Hoy^lhrt^, bttt was retaken it the baMe of Maypo in IMS. 
Ile*%a»Of affevoMottS diaracter, and as, in addition to the crime of deser- 
tion, he had committed several murders, he was sentenced to deaths along 
Wit&'his btiOth^r 'Ssid ddiifer deMnqtients. Accordingly^ the whole party were 
bMOghl^ftlMh ill IdbePlaea of Santiago, and shot Benavides, who, though 
te«t^ly tNMkJlded, was nbt ^kSled, had 'svtteient foMtode to foign himself 
dead. • n^ bodies I'befaig dragged 6ff, were- left viriliioat boriai tobe des- 
tit>y«d'by te Oa^axos, a species of riiltore. The sergeant' who snper- 
intended thislabt pM of tfie ceremony was perkqnaRy imihical to Benavides, 
for mitrdeving tome of his'velations; aiid'fo gFiftify his revenjge, drHv his 
sWold, wliAe they were draggingthe'body of his'foe toihe pfle, and gave it 
atoevi^ gash aetfcMS'tlie neck. The resoltlte Benavides bore dns abo, 
witfleitff^chmg, tmd fay Iflce a deadmasn amongst the others, uhfil if be- 
c^Mto ditik ; 'he di^ contrived to extricate himself from die ^ap, and in 
a<aiOiG^-niisi&ftd)le {ifight crawled^ to ane^hbonring cottage, the genero\ls 
iidialbllantEr Of « wfaitoh received dnd attended him widi the greatest care. 

^General San 'Martin, who was^atdiaittiipe planning the expedWoh to 
Rnu, «nd Walsf fookihg iibont for i^e and e n te i prising individinds, heard of 
BeiftEVldeii being irtdl idive, and knowing his talents and courage, considered 
himiatiltpersofl to serve some of his desperate' purposes hi diose trying 
tianes, ^Hitett'togsdn the greiat ohjectlh view, there was tttde sernpulonsttess 
abo«ft the meflias. '^if is eteniBafd thai die boldniffian' himself gave lifform^ 
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tioB «f his being alive^ and invited San Blaititt to hold a secret oonfereiice 
at midnight^ in the centre of the great sqoaie of Santiago. The appointed 
signal was to strike fiie irom their £nts three times ; a maikflifiicieBdy eonspi- 
cQovsfor the purpose of distinction, yet of a nature cakalatod toexcito bosu- 
picion. San Makm accordingly, alone, and psoTided with a biaeeefpisisk, 
Went to the spot, where he encoontered Benavides similarly amed. After 
a bng conference with the desperado, whom he finally engaged in his ser- 
vice, he settled that Benavides should, for the (wesent, serve in tiie CSUiui 
army, emffloyed against the Araucanian Indians in die sooth; but shoaUi 
be ready to join the army in Pern, when the expedition sailed This was 
ill judged in San Martin ; for Benavides soon quarrelled with the Gulian 
GenenJ, and once more changed sides, offering his services to the IndiaiM, 
who were delig^ifted to obtain so brave and nnralenting an associate. In a 
short time, his experience and congenial ferocity gave hua so great an aseead- 
anoy amongst this warlike race^ that he was elated Goronand«Hn-<Aicf. He 
soon collected a respectable iatoe, amd laid waste Ae whole of the GhiiiaB 
frontier, lying along the right bank of the great river Biobio, to the infinite 
annoyance (rf" the Chilians, who could ill affiird troops, at that monent, to 
repel these inroads, nearly Ae whole resooiees of the conatiy bdng le- 
qvired to fit out die expedition against Peni. 

''Benavides, teking advantage of this favonnd>le moment,. augmeated 
his antherity amongpft the Arancanians, by many mocessfol incanioiis 
into Chili; till, at length, fancying himself a mighty mbnaicl^ he tfaoiigkt 
it becomhig his dignity to have a fleet as well as an army. Aeeoidnigl^, 
with the help of hu bold associates, he captured several vessekk The fint 
of these was the American ship. Hero, which he surprised in the ni^ as 
she lay at anchor off the coast I£is next prize was the Heiaelia, as 
American brig, which had sailed on a sealing voyage to New Soolh Shet- . 
land; and after touching there, had come on to the Uaad of St MufB, 
where sh^ anchored in a small bay ^xacdy opptmte to the town of Aiaaco, 
die capital of the conbtry, and & welUmown scene of many dBfpeato 
contests between the old Spaniards and the nnconqoeied Indums of tlut 
territory. 

*^ While the unconscious crew were proceeding, as nsoal, to cateh seak 
on this island, lying about three leagues finom the mam land of Aianeo, aa 
anned body of men rushed from the woods, and overpowering them, tied 
their hands behind thdr backs, and left them under a guard on the beacL 
These were np other than the pirates, who now took the Heneliali own 
boals, and goifig on board, surprised the captain and four of im crew, who 
h^' repaained.to take care of the brig; and having bronght off the priaMh 
en from the beach, threw then^ all into die hoki, closing the haldus over 
thei^. They then tripped the vessel's anchor, and sailing over in triwaph 
to Aranco, were received b^ Benavides, with a salate of ansquetry fiied 
under the Spanish flag> which it was their chiefs pleasure to hoist oa that 
day. In the course of the next night, Benavides ordered the captain and 
his crew to be removed to , a house on shore, at some distance from the 
town ; then taking them out one by. one* he strif^d and pillaged them of 
aU they poasesaed, threatening them the whole time widi drawn sweids aad 
loaded mnsquets. Next morning, he paid the prisoners a visit, and having 
ordered them to the capital, called togedier the principal people df tke 
town, and desired each to select one .as a servant The ciq|itain and four 
others not happening to pleaae the £uicy of any one, Beaavidea;, afier say- 
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inf^'hewmild Mfensell take charge of the capiaiti^ gave directions^ on paan 
oft* 'instant oeatb, that some peraons should hold themselves responsible for 
the other prisoners. Some days after this they were called together, and 
required lireerve as soldiers in the Pirate's army ; ait order to which they 
contented, wiAroiit hesitation^ knowing well, by what they had abea^ 
seen^ that the coaseqnences of refusal would be fatal. 

^ About k month afterwards, Benavidto manned the Herselia brig, partly 

Willi -kis own people, and partly with her oi^inal crew, and dispatched her 

on a niission to the idand of Chiloe, to solicit assistance fixna the Spanish 

antborities there. The brig was placed under the command of the mate, 

wdi3 was given to understand, tha^ if he betrayed his trust, the captain 

and his o£er countrymen would be put to dealh. This warning had its 

desired effect ^ the brig went, andrefiimed as desired, bringing back a 

twei^y-fonr pemd gun, four six pounders, and two light field |neces, with 

a ^foantity of ammunition, besides eleven j^puush officens, and twenty 

saftdiem; toge^er with ihe most com]riimetttBry and encouraging letAera 

fram the goveraor of Chiloe, who, as a good and loyal Spaniard, was wdl 

pleased to assist any one who would harass the Patriots, without thtnktng 

it is bnsiiieiss to inquire very strictly into the .character and ludiits of his 

ally. Shortly afterwards, tiie English whale ship, Perseverancoy was eap* ' 

tared by Benavides; and, in July, the American brig 0<iean, having on 

board several thousand stand of arms, also fell into his hands. The CXsean 

was bound, it was said, from Rio de Janeiro to lima, but running diort of 

water and fuel, had put into the island of St Mary's, where she was sufr 

prised by Benavides. 'Biis great accession of ships, arms, and men, fairiy 

tunni the pirate's bead, and, from that tin^e, he seriously contemi^ated the 

idea of (wganizing a regular army, with which he was to march againilt 

. Santiago, while his fleet was to take Valparaiso ; and thus Chili was to be 

jreconquered, Widtoutlossof time. He was thwarted a good deal, how* 

ever, in the outlet, by the ihfficulty of making tiie sailors useftd ; one of 

the most <hfficult tasks in the world being that of converting Jack, into a 

soldien Th9 severity of hm discipline, however, strack sndi terror into 

the seamen's minds, that he not only made them handle a musket, and snb- 

mit to the drilling and dressing, practices utterly repugnant to their habits, 

bat, for aiime, entirely stopped desertion. He fiistpnt the captain of the 

Vener&nm^ to deatib for having attempted to escape; and some time 

afiorwarda, having caught, one of the seamen who had deserted, he in- 

Imnaainly.orderad die poor fellow to be cut to pieces, and the man§^ed body 

to be exhibited as a warning to the others. 

^ Benavides, though unquestionably iL ferocious savage, was, neverthe* 
less, a ^nan of resource, and of considerable enei^ of diaracter. Ho 
Gownednddie whale speais and harpoons into lances for his eavalry, and 
halbeits for his Serjeants; and out of the sails he made trowsers fw half his 
amy: the earpentors he set to building baggage carts, and repairing his 
boats ) the annourera he kept perpetually at work, mending muskets, and 
making pikes ; managing, in this way, to turn the skill of every one of 
insriprisdners to some naefid account. He treated the officers, too, not 
•nnkittdlyy allowed them to jive in Us bouse, and was very anxious, <m all 
occasions,, to have tfaek> advice respecting the equipment of his troopk 
Qpoil oile occasion, when walking with &e captain of the Herselia, he 
remadiwdi that his army was now dimost complete in every respect, except 
i&onetossential particnkr ; and it cut him, he s^d, to the scml, to tiuvA 
of such a deficiencyy*-^he had no tpompets for the cavahry : and added. 
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Hiat it was utlaily impomatSki to make die fi^ws btlkve lliemsd^es dn- 
gooaa, uoleas they hourda blast in their ean at evecy lam ; and neidier 
iaen nor hones would ever dor tkeir duty prapeiiy^ if nut roused to it by 
the sound of a tnmfet ; in short, hedeelaied, some device must he hk 
vpoD to supply thisieqvipment. The captain, wflliag to ia|;iatiaie hknaelf 
with the pirate^ after a little reflection^ .sa^iested ta faiai tliat tednipets 
ought ^easily be made- oat of the copper riieets naiied on the bottom of Ihe 
ships he had taken; ^ Very tme,'' died ihe del^jhtod efaie^ ^iiow canie f 
not to thmk«f fliat before?^ .Instatitly dl' hands were emfdoi^ed in. r^ 
ping off the copper, and the asmdureis being set' to work imder his per^ 
scuttl supenntendence, the whole camp, before JU^t, resemided <widL the 
warlike Uasts of the cavahy. 

^ It is difficidt to conceive bow this adventorer could have expected his 
forced aaxiliaxies, ike Ameiicans and En^h, to be of n«ch use- to Ina 
in action ; lor. he never trasted ihemy even on a march, wilboat a gnard of 
hortemen, whose erd^s were to spearfany mie who atteapted to eacsfie : 
In Ibis vmy be sfftehvards canned them many a weary league over die 
country* 

^ The ci^tam of the ship^ wfao' had given him the bzilliaat idea of the 
' copper tnm^ts,.' had, by Ibese means, so far. won upon his goodwiil.and 
confidence,. as to be alkiwed a. considerable range to- walk in. He, of 
coucse, was always looking out for some plan .of escape ; and at length, an 
c^porbmity occurring, he, with the mate of the Ocean, and nine :of bis own 
erew, seised two whale boatsy impmdendyleft on the banks of the river, 
and rowed o£ . Before qnittiiig 'the shore, they: took 4be -piecantifin dF 
staving all the other boats,^ to prevent pursuit, uid, according, Aoo^ 
their, escape was immediately diseevered,? they succeeded in getting so 
much 'die start of die people whom Benavides sent after them, iSlat tb^ 
reached St Mary's Island in ntfety. .HieEe dtey caught several aeak, 
iipon which they subsisted very miserably 4all they reabbed Valparaiso; it 
wasinconseqaence'of tiieir report of.Benavtdes'a proceedings, anade to 
l^iThomas Hardy, the XlommanderoiHdiief, that he< deemed it proper to 
send'a ship, to resote^if possibley tbe reniainiBg unfoitniiate captivesat 
Anmeo/' < . , 

Oh the 13th of Od»ber information was obtained, ithat. Bena<rides«had 
been defeated near Ghili>;by tt^ei Chilian' foocesy a&d bis army diqmaed; 
whie& enabled CSaptain.MiraoB and the seamen,. >wba had been, so Jong bis 
<:ii^tive8,. to retuin i» V^dpaiKiiso. > . In die leottxse of diis seniee, . Captaun 
Hall had occasion to visit Pezelsoi aii Indian efaiief, oemmaitditig abody of 
native^ auxiliaries attached ta the €h|imaan»y. /The^^Ach of ^ihia&krth 
American ^' raw thead and bkoifyv band%". wUL be read witb^iMterest hj 
ImebfiersonB as iue.at aU connected .witti tbe veaKtiy, in. a^ ooBuneBOiBl or 
other point of vieW. These gentlemen, it aeem$^tvAo appear to be the 
¥ery beau ideai of revolodooary. paifcriots, mjdte it Ji «ondkiottof dieir;aer<' 
vtoe, that diey, shall never be denied die priirilege cl eallaK^ <Ae <Afvalr of 
tkemjjfimmen, 

in' the. begimiingi of 'ihe.«eeend vobiaw, some interestrngiinfeimaliaii 
Willbe found relative ta die* imning ^l^stem' in Chili ; but vi^wMe disap- 
pointed ^ft findmg SOS btde relative to ^^Ovgeology of ifae XKiwitiy. . 
V i I{^ December, 182^1, the) Gonway ^i^iied ;Pa^ a {dace 'edeiinited in 
Hansen's Yoyagey as: -weil^ astin the^biBterieB .^f . dieold Buccanaen^'wd 
Hati^teasant tn iiad,. that die.' kiikdnesB widi .tvbicb diis ^Bt^^teAnr 
^*bviitia%^rea(t»d>kis (8paMiih< pi}8e«era^uis eveai mnv, > at jdie distance xif 
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eighty yean, better known^ and more dwelt upon by the inhabitants, than 
tlie captore and destAltotion of dieir town. * !PMmlMitoe the Conway pro- 
ceeded to Ouayaqnil, and so nordiward to Panama, and along the coast of 
Mexico^ to Ai^ilptled and San Kas V of each of whieJk places, and of- the 
mattnefft'iikd cMmtis -of i^ir inhabitanis, a brief^ d#BCf^pdo&is gtsen^ 

Metico 'haiA al ^ period declared' its inde^wndenee^^iid slrardy aAar 
CaptadiiHldl's arrivid^ it "was intimated to him, that ihe:(Skiadnbixm» jmd 
Tepie^ metchantswere desmnur to establish, for tlte fottime, a direotcomr 
mcrrdal iiitercoikrse with England; and that the anrivai of the Conway hafl 
been, aihdously looked for, in order 6iat arrangements for that' pmpose 
migWt,';if possible, be- entered into; It was, in consequence, aotn.detiin- 
ittfaiedythat a considerable quantity of specie should be ifoidvv^ldkTdmittad 
to Lotidon hi the Cbnway, for wMch returns Were to be madeiin' ^igUdi 
g(MB; conibhtiiibly to me mode practised erer siiice the opening. k)f- the 
trtide^iil'Peili; OhiH, and Buenba Ayres. In pureuance of tbeaeramngfe- 
meifts^tltfi Gonw^ having received on board Ireasure to a laij^ ameqaN^ 
left SifttiHao! on thfe' !l6tii of JFane, 1BS3; passed round ^limo^Hsiatjcni the 
1"^ bl"Au^t; and i^ached Rio d^ Janeno> on her wofw En^and^ 6li' 
fhe"l9l^ of Sdptember. 

'Phe 13th chapter of the*8ec6nd volume contains' a ViBW'of Aeilmteiyf 
ih6 Sf^ish odonies before the revolution ; in which the tyrai|iiioal stii- 
pidity ciiind ancient colonial code is curiously, yet^bly ilc^QCSd^ Sk^tdies 
of fJi« progress of the revolution in Chili, in Peru, and in Mexico, are 
interspersed in the body of the work. These volumes will be found to 
contain also, a variety of useful information relative to the prevalent winds, 
weather, and other circumstances connected with the navigation of the 
South Atlantic, and PacMc Oceans, which 4»mnot but prove senriceable to 
naval officers, or masters of merchant's ships, on their finijl^ visit to these 
coasts ; and we can only regret, that this information is 'not m^re copious. 
A table of corrected latitudes and longitudes of places on^^tbe coast is also 
added, from observations made by Mr., now Lieut Henry Poster, R. N. 

Were we inclined to censure parts, where the design of die whole is 
good, we should peihaps select die long account of the manner in which 
the Conway was hedged down the river from Ouayaqnil, — occupying four 
pages ; a subject possessing scarcely any interest for landsmen, but of 
winch no professional man is ignorant ; and, from its tedious- nature, he 
virill recollect it with fitde {Measure. The story of the priest, v^. i. p. 105, 
we remember to have heard told of at least twenty dilfevent persons, in as 
many different places ; and, the amusing taie of the Yicwfoy and the fair 
Perichole, has no other fault, considiered as a tale, but that it loiies much of 
its point by the simple, but weU-known fact, that the ^ost ia frequently 
carried in a eoach in a hundred other places besides lima. 

On the whdie, these volumes will furnish much useful information, both 
to naval officers, and to literary and commercial men.- They are precisely 
what they are aaserled to be, '^ Extracts from a JoBrnaL" Thus, without 
any attempt at methodical arrangement, combining the uHkym^ the dulei; 
and we wiH venture to recommend them also to the' perusal of our fair 
coniitr3rwDmen, in the hope Ihbttbey will derive no small shai^ of amuse- 
ment, in the absence of a new ntovel,' by the great lciiibta«9i, from a de- 
scription of ^ halMts and customs of the la<Ses in the new worid, — a 
description which, if not always so vivid as we could wish, is nevertheless 
invariably correct. 

J.C.M. 
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Abstinbncb^ (ab§4eHeo) aay.some lexicographen^ coinea .from abs, 
from, and teaieium, a kiiid.of wine. This reminds me of a derivation I 
once beafd, by a facetiosis personagei of allegonf, from alie, conrement, 
and ff€fy, belkf ! In trut}i» abstinenceji so necessaiy occasionaliy to the 
sedentary and tiiestttdious^ woi|ld be. prejudicial to otheis.. The celebntfd 
Lord Balkurst^ wbose name is associated with the Angnstaa age of Eng^sL 
itterature^ as the friend of Pope^ Swifts And Qaj, was by no means of 
abstinent habits. This noblemaii lived to the age of ninely-one, and con- 
tinned of a convivial disposition to the very last After .his son became 
ChancfeUor, he webt down to visit lap father^ who invited a large party to 
meet him at dinner. The whole company k^pt it up till a;late hour^ with 
the exception of tbe Chancellor, who retired abomt twelte o'clock^ on which 
te vonemble Earl, with great fecetioasness, said, "now, my friends, as 
the ^idgenikman is gone, to bed, m^ can manage ja take another bottle.'' 
When Dr. Cadogan published his work on abstinence in go^t, the old Lord 
said, be should not be debarred by it from taking his bottie, because 
Cheyne had told hiipn fifty years before, that* he would d^c if he did not 
leave off port; ''you see, however," observed he,^ '^ that in {ipite of Cheyne 
and Cadogao, I am here yetP 

I .... 

»^ ill fcit'm 
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bfiAVEN deals to mortd men,' from out its store. 

Its evdr-varyinff gifb, in various ways^-i- * . . i 

Bat no man runs bis bofat, ^tii single oaF| 

None pocket up their neighbour's share of praise. 

Thus — they who shine in blooming beauty's rays. 
Are oft deficient in the upper story, 
(And they who wander learning's wildering niaie, 

As oft want beauty's soul^dissolving glory,] 
As crook-backed Pope has said or sung before mc« 

Some dart through time — space — death, and science wide. 

Beyond creation'^ boif nds their fande? stray, 
' Some nature gate o!er dunce's necks to ride, 

While wit's Utumphant lightning^ round them play. 

Some shine in talents — varied as the day, . 
Or tow'r — sustained by genius, — o'er the world ; — 

^Rude mobs the voice of Eloquence obey, 
Kinss from their thrones by girted bards are hurled. 
And round some happy brows the^wreath of sense is curled. 

But high o^er all, a favour'd few are bless'd 

With lliat which art or genins ne*er eould frame ; 
Before it melts the snow on beauty's breast ; 

Sense, wit, worth, virtue, hide their heads in shame. 

'Tis Impudence, the talismanic name ! 
W ascendant star of gravity and mirth— 

The domineering lord of wealth and fame- 
It crowns and arms its children from their birth. 
Rulers of kings— Dictators of the earth ! 

A- 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS ON LORD BYROK. 



*De OMitaiu nil niw bonam.' 



Lvr tlM spirit of aong tw^ir the accents of sorrow, 
O'er the eold am of B yr^hi. her fsvoorite child | 

Each muse from her lyre griefs expression shall borrow, 
The strain shall be solemn/ the notes shaD be wild* 

In youth's early dawn, on the brow of the mountain 
He drank inspiration, pure nature his theme;. 

And wand'ring entrance by the gush of the fonntain. 
He mas'd in the raptare of poesy's dream. 

The dMuinion of passion, the emigre of feelivg, 
Each pulse of the heart own'd his magic control ; 

To his eye wanton fancy her treasures rcTeafing, 
Thb bright flame of genius enkindled his soul. 

^ Hoars of Indolence" then to the Muse were deroted. 
To her inspirations each feeling was struns ; 

On the breeze of the morning the harmony Boated, 
With the rude roice of echo his native woods rung. 

The stores of tradition, the Icf^nds of story. 
By his macic touch uv'd again in the page, 

The heroes of Ossian reviy'd in their glory. 
And started to life as the chiefs of the age. 

To hun the rode tempest, that swept o'er the billow. 
Bore the voice of the spirit that rode on the storm ; 

And redin'd on the rock, the wild heath for his pillow, 
With the pen of the poet he painted its form. 

But not the rude scenes of his voatfaful sedasion 
Alone warm'd his fancy, and liVd in his heart ; 

lliere the young bads of reeling then blash'd hi profusion, 
The offspring of nature, untainted by art. 

By culture improv'd. their perfection unfolding, 
Disclos'd a heart traught with love of mankind ; 

By the tendrils of lovtt to each youthful friend holding, 
llieir thoughts were united, their motives entwin'd. 

Thus passed buoyant youth^— and^u manhood succeeded, 
The stream of his ardour less rapidly flowed ; 

The shoals of experience its torrent unpeded. 
And the thick weeds of sorrow no passage allow'd. 

To far distant lands as an exile he wander'd. 
To realms that to classic remembrance are dear; 

There o'er the cold ashes of heroes he ponder'd, 
And drop'd to their manes the eloquent tear. 
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^^ Oiilde Harold'* shall tell of each highly wrought feeling. 
As o'er the mementos of ages he stray'd ; , 

When the deep shades of night o*er the landscape were stealing, 
And the tribute to each mournful relic he paid. 

To these soep8ft.oWd tk9'^ Giapiu^' lU soul-thrilling beauty. 
The sky-piercing mountain, the ravine's deep shade, 

Where the bandit, unaw'd by remorse or by duty. 
To the shaggy-mouth'd cavern condemns the sweet maid. 

The *^ Bride of Abydos,** the ^* Corsair's" proud' daring. 
Bespoke a. soul worthy of deathless renown; 

He saw not the chalice tiiat fate was preparing. 
Or knew not the draught had been doom'd as his own. 

The dkrk. clouds of grief o'er his destiny hover'd^ 
Though the sunshine of Hope still iUnmin'd his way ; 

The tempest that broke on the morrow discovered, 
The deceitful illusion that brightened to-day. 

With diwust, from the land of his birth herEOtr^ated, 
A waiS'rer once more doom'd ia exile to roam ; . 

His prospects were blighted, each hope was defeated. 
And he sought among strangers a rest and a home. 

But. the mom of that genius was blasted by spcrow. 
O'er its noon a dark shadow misanthropy ca^; 

And it sought from the dreams of delusion to borrow, 
A bahn 3iat might sweeten the woes of the past. 

But let not the Muse from £»n4memocybajM«b^ 
A name that shall Nourish in age^.to CQnie.;. 

With his life may this blot on his character vanish. 
And the tear of compassion be shed on his tomb ! 



STAiN«A5» 

I'aMiRK^» a l»f«]gr i!ow«r. 

Sis ^ves were gemmAd with dew^ - 
The fairest in the bower. 

It met the gaaer^s view ;, 
And fondly thus, nrj^ bosom thongbl^ 

That llf^ w«uM over brightly beam. 
Nor deem^tf ib^jofs that taey brou^t, 

Were bat the yomg heart's dream. 

Bat sM&lhiit flowmt Mied^ 

It» flems wer«> seen n^ more ; 
The Miglit «ach chmw teviidied; 

AmI all ll;|i ftweeta were o^r. 
It seem'd to say. an hour will come; 

When wrrow's doad will darkly afcray 
O'er all the scenes of youth's fair bUioiOy 

And chase its hopes away ! 

G. I. 
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DIFFICULfYfiS or tRANfflLAttO*.— mENCH VOtmt. 

In the present, M well M pfttt, raige for t>ook-inaking» and in Qua ^ age 
of ' poetic' biBaa,^ it had ofktti sifi^sed iiie> tot seme of tiioBe unhappy 
barhouilleun de papier, whose homrs of Idleness (and foo frequently hours 
which should he of business}^ are employed in supplying the periodical 
press with its daifypdelM breads had never tamed ^k heads or hands^ 
for I know not which hm ^m greater share in their prodttctkms^ to a trans- 
lation of sone of fbt fetich poets isto Baglisli veArse ; fheie not being, 
that I a.m aware of^ k smgle translaticwi of any of ike '^ chef-d'cenvres'* of 
the French poets ; certainly none of note. 

Impressed with this idea^ and hdag ohe of die aiiaesiM barbomiUeun, 
I treasured it up as a dnoovery seansef^ leas iflnporlaat^ at least to my own 
fame and pn^^ than tbAi of k llorBhWe^ passage^ 01^ vt perpetual motion, 
resolved, when kisnue should ofier from the occupations of my profession, 
to set about a tnuisialiaB of aetimig Iom the* Voltaiije's Henriade, that idol 
of national pride, and sumttit of «teit«i«al petfeotiott; indeed, so eager 
was I ^ for &e fray,*' that a tittle b^fere HoA leisure oifeted^ I stoie some 
hours from my pn^r rtudies, to set about (hat pleaeuig, though profitless 
one, of poetiy.— Poetrf I sw«ot wmid, tbovgb tho» vnlt have much to 
answer for, when oat Otrntp, Savages^ €MdMiiitl»8y CiMttfertons, and the 
long list of others, whom I rettembeY ftot^ and th6^ by tiie world for- 
gotten, shall rise up m ju^pnent against thee. Tei^ *witk all thy fimlts, I 
love thee sdlL" Apostophe, m poeie, and to pioeeed^^ 

All difficulties meMed before the wmmth of my lirst attack, and the lines 
glided from my brain, or from what othe^ department of my head you are 
pleased to imagine, down my pen with wonderful velocity ; and thus the 
first paragraph appeased. 

I shig tile iRvo irfaoycr OiOlia roii^'ay 
A throne by tm^aest ant % bifthfight ga&n'd ; 
Who, from pi^tfaoled Uls^ had karat I0 iiwi^, 
And awe tiie £m8 anci fadtfams of Ms day ; 
To copqaer and fygpwe aUka Re knew, 
Where honor caUeo^ or awicy claiai'd lier dae ; 
MaveanflL The Leagae, Iberia felt hia ire. 
And own*d a king, a conqueror, and a sire! 

O heavenly tni^ descend ! and on these lays, 
Expai^ the feree and hiif htness of thy rays ; 
That kkgs ones aiere^ wim thee famiUar grown. 
May laam fimm tbee whatever should he known ; 
And to a nation, too, be 't thiiie to show. 
What guilty troubies from disiensioa flow.;— 
O teU how discord has oar country torn ; 
A people's iQi,. and prinee'H errors moorh ;~ 
Here speak : and if 'tis true there was a time. 
When nUe nusjht.witb tiby swet^t accents chime ; 
When her jMift!hand m|g^ deck th^ noble brow,. 
And, by a shade, adorn — assist mo now I 
Upon thy footst^.9 let my fable gude. 
To ornament thy graces-^not to hide ! 

Still Vaiois r^gn'a, and fromiiis feitMesf |iaod,, 1 
Th' imperial reins of this infuriate band 
FHWd at fnlt freedom— laws were trampled o^er, 
And ri|^i^--and Vatois rather— reigU'd no more !— 
^OL. I. M. Y 
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No longer 'twas the prince with glory erown'd ; 
By victory jearly taught the combats round ; 
Whose mighty progress, Europe trembling maak'dy 
With whom Ufi country's deep regret embark'd ; 
When from the n<N*th, so fame her hero graced, 
. That nations at his feet their sceptres. placed ; 
How station acts on man, the muse must sing, 
From dauntless warrior, sprung a slothful king ! — 
Lnird in the breast of softness on a throne. 
The weighty jewel weighed his weakness down : 
Quelns, 8t. Megrni, Jo^ense, d'Epemon, 
Reign'd in their sovereign's stead — ^volnptuoos thro^ ! 
Whose onlf tenure of their power was tiiis, 
To plunge in joy his lethargies of bliss ! 

The OniseSy now their ra|iid fortune prais'd. 
For on his errors they their grandeur rais'd ; 
And round that fatal Leagne, in Paris known. 
The haughty rival of a nerveless throne ^ 
The fev'rish mob, vile minions of the great,, 
Pursued their prince, and swell'd the tyrant's state. 
His friends corraptea, from alle^ance haste,. 
And from the Louvre b^ his subjects chas'd ; 
Revolted Paris drove him from her trails, 
^ ' And all was ruiir! — ^when Bourbon recdis 

With noble ardoar, and with vutne's diarms, 
Strength to llie prince, and valor to his arms ; , 
I«eaf}s them, still struck with wonder and wltli awe, 
From shame to' glory, and from sports to war ! — 
B'en to the dtv gates tiie kings advance ; 
Rome grows afaimed^-Spain trembles for her France-^ 
And ilnrope, watchful ot the glorious prize. 
On these unhappy walls directs her eyes ! 

'■ lii Paris was inhuman discord sieei^ 
Stirring to war the Leaguers and Mayenne, 
People and Church ; and frt>m its towers amain. 
Imploring i^uccour from the anps of Spain !^ — 
This rutUess monster, bloody and severe. 
The dreaded tyrant of his subjects' fear,- 
To human suffering bounds his venseful view ; 
Oft his own minions' blood his hands imbrue ^ 
And with a tyrant-justice points the fires 
Of vengeance, on tiie crimes himsdf inspires ! 

Down on the west, those flowery borders near. 
Where winds the' Seine's sWifr current, broad and clear ; 
Now the retreat from bustle and from courts, 
Where arts are nourished, and where natur«i sports ; 
Thetfthe red stage, which mortal combat decJis,. • 
. Unhappy Valms there his force collects, — 
There saw we those frim'd champions of the state. 
By sect disjoin'd, united still by hate : 
Before Bourbon those mighty heroes fall, 
And ih his breast are re-united all. ' 
Truly they said, when by his wisdom sway'd. 
They'd but one church, and but one chief obey'd. 

UnaUe to comprise the second couplet of— 

Qui par de longs malheurs apprit a gouvemer, 
Cahna led factions, sut vainere, ei paixlonner, 

in one of English verse, I was compelled to stretch it into two ; bnt tins 
was a liberty which I conceived eveiy translator at liberty to take, although 
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it would be much better^ I knevr, b ay<)id it when'pofliiblir^ as it tendst ta 
weaken expression. 

^ Lsoon^ faoweTer, began to experience the difficulty of my task ; but not 
to be put down by trifles, I pursued my undetts^king, whioh at every step 
grew more and more irksome, as the poetic ardour, and pkashig novelty, 
graduaUy wor^ away. Howeves I succeeded, by dint of downright 
labour, nay, perfect mili-horse-WQri^, in the completion of seventy-six linea 
of die original, which I had dilated into eighty of nuncr This brought 
me down to — 

^' Le pdre des Bourbons du reiu des immortelsy 
Louis, fixait sar lin ses regards pateraels,'' &e. 

Resolved no more to yield . what I considered die superiority of di^ 
English language on die point of conciseness, I laboured for an hpiir f<» 
reduce this to an Engtisd couplet, but, alas, in vain ; and here my translative 
muse broke down upon die road, in utter despair of ever getting over die 
remaining 2000 lines. 

On casting my eye back on diis unfortunate failure, t have ruminated oft 
the causes which might have led to it ; still Untrilling to tax my own irre- 
solution, or want of perseverance, as tiie true one. Aiid that catise I think 
I have found in the diffsrence in ibe mediaiiical eenstruetion, or feame-^ 
work of die poetry of the two nations. ^ 

Although diere are writers who have contended for the superiority of die 
English language, in force and beauty, there are few, I believe, who hav^ 
ever advanced, as a general rule, that our language waa so concise, diat it 
could always express as much in ten syllables as die French could in 
twelve ; and yet, until this be attained, die idea of rendering French verie 
into English, with any of die beauty or fbrce df die original, nmst be 
abandoned. The French heroic measure, 'which is used by them in thei# 
trafi;edies, as well as their odier serious poems, and whidi may be called 
their only national measure, consists of six feet, whereas diat 6f the 
English consists of only five. And when We consrder how necessary it \s 
in poetry^ that the sound and sense should act together, to produce' any 
brilliant effect ; and how much that sound, especially in English metrical 
verse, should answer to the couplet, we need not, I think, seek ftirther fcrt* 
a cause of my own failure, "tudd for die absence of English metrical tran^ 
lations of the French poets. 

This cause, which opiates against our translations, has a contrary effect 
in favour of the French, and accordingly we find that most of our cbIc- 
brated poetahave been translated by the French; Milton's Paradise Lost,, 
and Young's Night's Thoughts, have both had this- honour, and even 
Shfldsqieare has been buriesqued by them. But as an English translation 
must ever bear the mairks of a compression or contraetion^ so, oft the other 
hand^ a French one t^kh^ savour ,of difiuseness \ and, indeed, what can be 
more tame, than die tmiu^ation of that fine openiii^of Satan's address t^ 
the siln, in theParadiBe LosA ! 

O thou that with surpassing glory crown'tf, 
Look'st from thy sole dominions, like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose si^ht all the stars 
Hide i&asa diminished heads !— To thee I speak,, 
But with no friendly voice. And add thy name, 
O sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
M^hich bring to my remembrance Arom Hrhat state I fell* 
Y % 
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T« dont le fiiMit bifUmit &it j^r les ^toiles : 
Toi qui contraint la puit i retirer ses Toiles, 
Trbte image ^ nos yeux de celui qui fa fait. 
Que ta clart6 m' amige, et que mon cceiir te bait ! 
Ta spleodear; h soMl,- nlppeUe ima m^inoire, 
Quel telat Alt le mk/o daas 1e temps de ma gidire. 

Tlie latter is mere milk-and-water to tbe cream of the former. And 
althoQgb there are but six lines of die French^ and seven of the Ei^kh, 
yet it win easily be observed how this is managed, when only haff the 
substance of the original is in facttranslated. 

Never were two languages, I believe, less adapted for translation^ the 
one from the other, than tii« Frmelland EMgliah ; iiey are even uHMre at va- 
lii^ee than the manners of the people, of whose, characteristics tbey.seem to 
j)iear strong marks. Hie one is bold and vigorous, (he other weak and 
eftminate ; while die coarseness of the former is exposed by die smooth- 
ness of the latter. Nature seem? to have marked these nations for eternal 
oppositioii; arid wars and customs have cemented the bonds of enmity. 
Jilay civiluation and liberality polish away the rbst of prejudice and 
national jealou;^, but which, I fear, is doomed to continue until the nations 
jkheiqselves s)iau be laid 

<< BeneaA tbe lumber of demoliahed worlds.'' 

. f)ow a translatioii of the Henriade into English blank verse might 
answer, I have some doabts— ^not so much from tibe difficulty of the task, 
or tlw nature of the verse, but from the nature of tbe public before whom 
}t mast ^p|iear, and the difficulty of finding readers who would hononr any 
ep^ poem of the present day with any thing beyond a perusa}, for the ex- 
press purpose of condemnation ; not doubting but that many would take 
that liberty widiont the trouble of perusing it at all. 

But not intending to enter into the minutias of the French verse, or to 
take any enlaj^d view of translation in general, I believe I have now said 
^J], and perhaps more than I had at first intended, and fio take my leave of 
the subject, with giving my advice to young poets, not to attempt to com- 
press a line of French heroic metre into an Englisli one ; and to consider 
well before they commence a blank verse translation, whether they have 
plenty of time ta spare, and might not apply it to better purposes. H. 
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The aneient Saxons [ilaeed their chief pleasme in a future lifo> in aetive 
military employmehts, and the joys of wine and company. *TeM me,** 
says Oangler in the Eklda, ^ how da the heroes divert thensdves when, they 
are not drinking?^ ^Evevy day, (replies Har,} they lake their arms^ as aoea 
as they are dressed, ami entering the lisis, fight tfll they cat one aiiAtbv in 
pieces. Uns is their diveraien. fiat, lio aaoiker does die hour of repast 
approach, than diey remount their steeds all aafis and sound, a«d ictars 
to drink in the palace of Odin." Horses are never omitted in the Celtic 
mythology. Thus Gray: 

^' Up rose thfs king of men wldi speed. 
And saddled straight bis eeal^aek sleed.'' 
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MY AUNT MARTHA. 

<< Her skill embraces' all the eooklng arty 
Each useftd recipe she haft l^ lieart; 
'TIb faec'^ to. tell) with :iiieety and cave, 
The time 'twill take to ro^t a gooie pr haie ; 
She knows the xnvstery of hash and stew. 
And every dish that's temptlnf to llie vkw, 
f>-ofn J^ntjfOk beef-steaks to a Frtneh ngout." 

The AccoMPiisHSD Cook:, Canto 184. 

My Aunt Ufarliha is k iidtaijle housewife. %e is conHiMitMy bimtling 
about; and call when you wffl, Ae is always in a fidget. She is a 'won- 
derful economist^ and so deeply is she read in culinary science^ that lAm is 
actually in treaty with' a bookseller in The Row^ for Ihe publii^ing of a 
work oi^ Domestic Cookeiy, wfaich^ I have Ktfle doubt, wil! eclipse evefiry 
other of Its kind. Yea, the defunct, but immortal Mrs. Rundell herself, to 
whom Blackwood has lately assigned the enviable office dT chief turnspit 
to the gods, may lude her diminished head, when the coHected recipes^df 
my Aunt Martha shall edify the present race, and add new vigour Id in 
rising generation. Then shall the half-pay sub. be taught to fbast his 
hungry family with luxuries, of Which, in moments of their greatest totig- 
ing, diey never dreamed. Pbor lean authors shall no longer ' ' 

. ^ Pine on weide tea, tbhi broth, or pickled herring/'* ^ 

but fatten on siiqpence per diem ; and halffitarved paupem (tfhattcMii their 
pence tc^ther, and sit down smd ibake them merry. Nor iir'die gmuw «f 
my aunt confined to the lard^ or ^ kitchen, her ecanemy 1i» iBHVeml;^ it 
einbraces, not only every posi^le household etpendilvre, btit petvlides jttU 
her ^ou^tB, Words, and actions; Nay, I have even heaid it €on£d8Bil|r 
asserted, 1}iat nocturnal visicms of weU-saved eatables atfe OMf^mmHyS^ 
ting before her view when she seeks, repose fVom her ^kiily aseitioftui'; aod 
there is, I know, a tradtticm in our famSy which says^ Hiat my taM, v^fboa 
a ch3d, wept bitterly for an enthre aflemoon, not at th^ diaboHeal doings «f 
lack the Giant KiHer, or the lamentable history of Little Red RidingtiModl, 
bntjn consequence of her father's cook having spoiled a fiJQi^ of i»eal fay 
over-roasting it ; so eariy did she feel the ruling passion of her^e 1 Sfae J0, 
in itrti^.the most saving, bastiifig little body within tbetlitl»^ aMntelilfy. 
In somm^r she ris^s widi the lark;, and (hen, ^ haptf retumktgfiaiiirm^BMjr 
cajtmse, yoii ^lioidd chancb to refresh your eyeer i*i1li a view^nf '€oMKt 
Gs^'dep market, . ' .■<■<> » t > . 

J . « i !," Whpre Flora and t»omona'heab theh-sWfeets, ' ' * 

On many a tempting staff f wftere eatfty p^as^ *• 

(Amoisel «weot, udth diick of ttodkr age,) 
. . Fay llieir^sl visit to the greedy tonQi^" ' 

yeu ean^otliia Id tij^Mpon my' Anmt Mardia. 

9ai lest ymt Mkoiild, by pi»8ibflitfr,.nnatdce her, I shall now^ajr^gmtfe 
ffeMter, pvesent ber 4» Ay. menlift tisi6n:*Hmia|fifle^tibev, agftidy a gi w , 
fafURf Mle* Woina»,'W«fh a deal of Imrtie inh^ gcp^ and of s df satia f n atigp 
•ift her loc^k. A small Mack hewer hai, i^ith a broad Jndvet biKMl^ «iAa 
ent^iieel bnckle ^ lhne-^tHol«iiBd coneera), adotfn hcrpeifoianiiiHl;; -agd 
^ her prhieipiBi hal^Kottent is< a welksav^ fiuniljr rtlia. tf iHie histlMltioiy, 
w4iieirparM[«s ^qaaHy of the andcntquptfeafld.mklarnvpdaue^aBAw^ 
known in the days of hoops and stomachersligrlfaeaipptUnlitei of atUiie 
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Joseph (a tenn^ for the derivation of which I am gcnng to sobmit a qaery 
to Mr. Urban, of the Gentleman's Ma^axine), a coloured silk handkerchief 
18 tied (a ia Belcher) around her neck/ and a pair of water-proof boots, of 
serviceable thickness, complete her foraging attire. Thus accoutred, with 
old Philip at her heels, in his livery of grey, with a basket under one arm, 
and his mistress's umbrella under the other, she sallies forth to market 
when the early rays of the sun are slumbering on Saint Paul's cupola, and 
drowsy watchmen, as Ihey toddle to their homes, cry ^ past five o'clock-r 
a lovely mor — ning." 

As to mattera of an intelkotual nature, my aunt never troublef her 
head about them, Le Monoir vivre is her great study. Not that I would 
have it inferred that she is a disciple of Epicurus, and studies the good 
things of this WQrld for her own gixttification'; on the contrary, she is 
rather abstemious in her personal appetite ; and as to expensive dishes, it 
is one of h^r standard maxims, that le cout fdit perdre et goiU, the price 
destroys the ^vour. She despises every science but that of domestic 
aoonomy, and every book that does not include that topic. She admits, to 
be sore, that the powers of steam are wonderful in their application.; but 
«be thiiiks that the waste of coal, that exorbitant, but necessary article in 
modern house-keeping, is by no means commensurate with the utility of 
the indention. Her objections to gas are of the same nature. Her ofunion 
of &e great men of the age, is generally expressed with a view to dieir 
domestic habits ; and thus <she maintains, that Louis of France is the 
greatest monarch in the umverse, because, it is said, he personally inapects 
the arrangements of the royal kitchens, and combines in his august person 
the vrisdom' of a kmg, and the science of a cook ! (Crediie pasteri!) 
■ A certain parliapientary economist has also the good fortune of standing 
high in my Aunt IVIartba's estimation : she considers him to be the first 
«tate«iuui of the day, and only second in value to the never-to-be-too-much 
«xtolled Count Rumford, whose essays she delights to study. To the poor 
my aunt is a second Lady Bo|intiful ; and indeed her theories for die feed- 
ing of a isitarving populatipn^ leave even those of the Coimt at an im- 
. measurable distance ; what a reduction in the poor-rates would ensue, if 
viinisters were to act according to my aunt's suggestions ! Nor does she 
,^nfihe her views to mere theory : t>vice in the week, at an early hour in 
.tile Bionung, her door is crowded with hungry candidates for the soup of 
Jmt jnauuiacture.. la, vun ^e Mendi9ity Society have remonstrated againsta 
piacticQso.mnjch in exposition to the spirit of their institution ; she turns a 
deaf ear to their representations, and seems to despise their .threats. De- 
termined in her resolution to do good on ,her own account, unshackled by 
the rules of others, sh^ continues to, distribute her buckets of brodi to those 
whose necessities shaO lead them to her door. B^ let it not be supposed, 
that even the commendable spirit, which lurges her charitable purpose, has 
tempted her for a moment to bverlootk the ruling prinpipfe of all her 
actioniK^eonomy. Its spirit is infused into the broth, whose very essence 
savours of frugality ; but> for me to detbil the various ingredients of which 
iit is: compoiied^ or the process adopted in the produotipnof a beverage at 
iolice ^ 4^ieap and exhilaratiiig, . would be a vain and .presumptuous task : 
faesiiksi w &o <snbjeot of poor broth is ably and ranj^y treated ia my 
. «mt?s forthcomii^ systen^ I should but forestall the suiprise^and pleasure 
4if' die publie, w«re iteven in-my power to do sufficient jimtice ta this im* 
jpoHaat portion- of her. work. - 
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Another most exeeUent pomt in my Aulit Martha's character^ is ket dull 
in niaking a bargain. She can smiff a cheap auction at any given distance ; 
and thitber^ be it fair or foul^ posts the indefatigable spinster. Indeed^ her 
face is as well known amongst salesmen and auctioneers, as that of Bb. 
Rothschild in Change Alley ; and her speculations on kousehold utensfls ace 
nearly as extensive as those of the great money-broker in the funds. Sbi^ 
fancies she possesses an almost intuitive knowledge of the intrinsic value of 
every possible commodity, and thus she considers it impracticable for Chris- 
tian or Jew to over-reach her in a purchase. ' My own belief in her inM- 
libility, however, was, I own, considerably shaken a short time ago, when 
chance led me to an auction room, where I discovered my aunt contending 
with all her wit, to outbid a group of puffers by whom she was surrounded; 
and, maugre the repeated winks of her dutiful nephew, she was, in my 
private opinion, most egregibusly duped, although she carried off hu 
various purchases with the air of one who had just achieved a victory. In 
this way her store-rooms are tilled with the fruits of her baigaln-hunting; 
and she has actually been obli^d to build an out-office for 2ie reception 
of sundry dozens of chairs and tableji, book-cases, . looking glasses, old 
pictures, anda long list of et ceteras too numerous to mention ; all which 
are Ckely to descend to her next of kin, as the mouldering relics of her 
economical genius. 

But I fear, Mr. Mertoit, you begin to think that I already occupy 
enough of your valuable paper, I' shall therefore take my leave for &e 
present ; and, should my Aunt Martha's portrait, unfinished as it is, affati 
entertainment to your readers, I shall take an early opportunity of present- 
ing you yntk some more of my family pictures ; for, to say the truth,' I 
have descended from a stock of oddities. 

Ben. Bfiusii. 



THB LAMENT OF OLD AOE. 



Distract with pain, bow'cl down, by age. 
My peace destroyed, my hopes departed, 

Along fife's weary pilgrimage . 
I travel, faint and l»roken-hearted. 



Oh ! that to spurn this mortal clay 
To my impatient soal were giv'n ! 
ft longs to soar away — away — 
' Far as the boundless realms of Heav'n. 



But ah I on Death I call i|^ vain : 

It's agonizing load of care 
< This aching heart must still sastain, 
: Xhro' Ubgering years of dark ^despair. 



Worn air my woes, from all my pains, , 

Whither, ah ! whither can I ily ? 
One only hope, one joy remains; — 

That joy 's— to weep! that hope— to die! 



< 3?».) 



AJ^HimT'^N OP THE aOCIETY Of PAINTEflft IN WATm. COU>VJ|& 

The Society of Paioters in Water Colours have opened their twentieth 
annual exhibition^ at the gallery in Pall Mall East. On the whole, we do 
npt think this collection of drawings so good as that of last year. Fielding 
.is less; striking, and Robson is ^cidedly less successful in his colouring 
and eflects. With respect to other artists^ however^ the case is different 
Front is iinproved^ if possible. Barret has attained the summit q( excel- 
lence ; and Nesfield^ a young' artist^ is advancing with rapidity. He evi- 
dently started as an imitator cf Turner^ and we last year thought^ though 
we had npt an opportunity of expressiiig our sentiments^ that he was a 
leaden imitator of tnat great master ; then his drawings were heavy^ Uue^ 
and. cold, but the specimen^ now before us are of a superior character, 
fliis artist is very successful in his deiinea(;ions of ragged rocks^ and rou^ 
wajtet^ but he seems inclined to tire th^ public with subjects of this soit 
His view of the FaBs of T^iagara cpnv||ys a good idea of the terrible 
grandeuir of the scene^ but we do not quite approve of the manner in 
whi<^h it is treated. The effect is not forcibfeji and we osumot better express 
our meaning than by sayiug tbat a dij]|gv hue prevails over the whole 
drav^ing. l%e Thunder-struck Tree> in the foreground^ is a repvetttion of a 
drawing exhibited in the ^me roora^ last year^ md is eyideu9y a fanciful, 
though doubtless oflen a characteristic^ ol^'ect in such a jBcehe, Tbs view 
of Gordale Scfur is not successful, hut Mr. Neofield's Fweot scene is 
highly l)eautiful — the wounded deer in th^ foreground is w^Il represented. 
Mr, BiM*ret's drawings ^ye q0 the force^ tone of colour^ and effect of the 
old masters. All his pieces are so full of merit, that we dare not prefer 
one lest we shoidd do another injustice. We will only further remark of 
Mr. Barret's style, that from its simplicity, and purity, it approaches nearer 
to nature than that which consists of a profusion of gay colours, which, 
however artfhUy managed, are not pleasing to those whose taste is 
established on good principles. Mr. Kelding's subjects are chiefly from 
Scotland. Many of these ar^ exti>emely pretty, especially the pieces in 
which some of those storms which the artist so plentifully eiqperienced, in 
common with othejr lismUera last yefur, |iie «:di£bited. His most striking 
performance, however, is Ho. IW, MoralDg, a composition. TTie colour- 
ing is clear, and the effect briBknl. 

Of Mr. Robson's works. No. 49, Aysgarth Forie, in Wensley Dale, 
Yorkshire, is to be preferred. No. 28, Lincohi, by the same hand, is not 
a pleasing picture. In the fira^ ^ace, (he Mlnsfter, to which the view is 
entirely indebted for its grandeur and interest }a not aqsuiately delineated ; 
and in the next place the. CQlo^ring i^. top moiK)to«ous, heavy, and red. 
Much of the workmanship is good, but it is so completely vdled in ob- 
scurity, that we can only just pcrceivQ th^t the artist ^as bestowed mnch 
labour on this large drawing. Prout'e forcigu view^ have never yet been 
equalled, they cannot be awip^^d. W^HPai^ly kiraw which to admire 
most, the grotesque dkneaoter of jmae iof «&e buiMMgs, or the gnifeaqiie 
costume of the figures. Both are admirably calculated for a picture, and Mr. 
Prout holds the pencil that is enable of cjoing ibes^ ^ul^ects justice. ITic 
Hotel de Vdle at Cologne, furjHUMOiB^ mf^id d^KghiW views, and Nuiem- 
burg is scarcely inferior for Ahe siugutarity aiMl magnificeBce of its ar- 
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chitecture. — No. 226^ Garsdale^ Yorkshire, ia a beautifully finished little 
drawing, by J. D. Harding. 

Mr. Wildes architectural drawings are mostly from foreign subjects. 
Some of them are entitled to praise, bqt they are aH so much oppi^^ssed 
with gloom — ^tiiere is such a striking contrast of utter darkness, and; bril- 
liant sunshine, Ihat from these views we can fotm no idea of the harmony 
and suMinnty of a Gotiiio Cathedral. Mr. Nash's compontion piece from 
the ai«ytectnre and tombs of Westminster Abbey, possesses one, and 
only one stnkmg defect. We allude to the spot of safiron colour. The 
charaicteris^c intemal hue of Westminrter Abbey is grey, which the 
warmest rays of the sun omi never hei^ten to the effect here represented. 
We regret this 6ie more, because the rest of the drawing is entitled to the 
highest praise. The line of tombs in ttke fore-ground immediately under 
^e procession, ts coloured and finii^ed in the most masteriy manner. In 
subjects of this kind, and on such a scale, Mr. Na^ is very eminent ; his 
pencil is better calctdated for bold eil^t than higUy iinieAicd detail. This 
Exfaibitiott contains many more drawings deserving of notice, but our limits 
forbid tiie extension of our criticisms. 

O. 



THE MAID OF THE ]|ONA«T«liY. ' 

The Maid of yonder Monaaf ry. 
Who lives in sweet secluded rest, 

Beyond all weary care Is she, — 
Beyond all weary martals Mest! 

Peaeefal her boson,— tlUl her heart! 

Ropoee dettghts to f<HHll« there^ 
From wlieace no sieh can e'er depart, . 

But in the silent breath of prayer. 

How meek and humble 13 her mind, 

tJnmov'd by envy or desire ; 
Where not a thougnt can shelter find, 

But those which '' hnav'nly jb^ umpire.'' 
Think nat, dear maid, jon warbling things 

That Us^y spirts from tree to tre^^ 
Tho' flaunting on its feathered wing, 

Can boast more liberty than thee. 

Kxultingly on ethers ^lide, 

*ns time the wantpn wmgs its way. 
And seems thy compasi'd sphere to diide, - 

in airy turnt and 4sheeffttl spray* 
tfgit, Uttle kens the sfwrtiwe toy 

The boundless scope to thee that'« given! 
For while it soars the pathless sky, 

How far beyond yon soar in heaven! 

What fho' on earth you seek no scope, — 
Tho' yon are wilRngly'confin'd, — 

Vlwse^iioly walls in ^vmn mi^t hope 
Yo ^iiifiPMnheund t^ tpw'ring vimd* 

Qaic^eMangutbetide/sf jfl^, . 

That flows along this mortal <^urse. 
The hallow'd stream you seek on high;^ 

Flows from an evedasthig source! 

Vbdo. 
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DIMINO OUT. 



On which side is the obligation ? Is the favour done to him who accepts 
the invitation^ or to him whose invitation is accepted ? — ^If the dinner is 
^;ood^ the company well assorted, and the lady of tlie house aifd her hus- 
band happen to be in good humour, and to possess good sense enough to 
maike themselves a part of the eompaiy, and at the same time to appear at 
home, diningH>utis then a very agieeable recreation ; provided a man hap> 
pens to be free from dyspepsia, and has philosophy, or benevcdence, or po- 
liteness enough to take with him only such of his qualities as will permit 
those around him to be agreeable to themselves.-«In such a case the obliga- 
tion is mutual. The host has the honour and satb^iction of shewing a 
good front to his domestic structure ; and rendering some of his fellow men 
as happy as social intercourse can make them : moreover it lays a founda- 
tion for many a good dinner abroad. Provided the present is not in 
dischai^ for a long arrear of feasts and entertainments sanded and par- 
taken of, time after time, through a numerous circle of dinner-giving 
ao<{iiaintances. It is not to be denied, that dining-out is sometimes a fiain- 
ful operation. When the gentleman and lady disclose by their words, looks, 
blushes, colourings, confusion, whispers to the servants, or out-right 
scoldings, that matters are not going on as they think fiashionably ; and 
when to relieve their; own embarrassment, they embamss all the company, 
by fixing attention on that which they themselves should not appear to see ; 
and to shew how much better bred and instructed they are, tiian what is 
passing might seem to indicate: they tell their friends what a miserable 
cook diey happen to' have, and eke out a conversation for the first and 
second courses, on the important subject of the degeneracy of modem ser- 
vants ; dining out is not the most agreeable thing in the world : and the 
guests feel it difficult to preserve that patient complacency which politeness 
requires from us under all circumstances : unless they are waggish or au- 
dacious enough, to enjoy the confusion which they vntness, and to cany 
home a satirical report of it. « 

The whole business of practical philosophy, as to the animal nature of man, 
is to feed him and keep him warm. Chemistry, Botany, in short, ihe whole 
circle of Art and Science is directed to these objects. But what a prodi- 
gious difference is there between that sort of feeding and warming which 
simple nature demands, and that which superfluous wealth, and educated 
luxury have made necessary ! When a man is invited to dine out (^diicb 
is a very different matter from going home to take pot4uck,) he should 
think seriously of the proposition— *he shiwld bear in mind how many of 
the best efforts of skill and industry are to be put in action for his acccmi- 
modation ; and if he accept the invitation, nothing on earth should move 
him to disappoint the good people who are contei^t to make cosdy and la- 
borious preparations for his reception and entertainment What coosul- 
tations, the borrowings^ hirings, using, wasting, fretting, scolding, wax- 
ing, heating, cooling, it would be highly indecorous to describe. No 
gentleman of good-breeding would do it, any more than his lady would 
receive the company in the infernal region where this process is going on. 

But oh misery of miseries! — An hour before the fruition of these delight- 
ful toils, after every thing is actually in the pots aSid in the pans ; before 
the fire> and in the ovjen ; one third or one half of the few expected send 
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word, wiflwnt Ihe least regard to natural justice, or to die effect of pramues 
and oUkatioiis that fliey cannot come '.—The table is laid, the culinary 
processes, fonnded on a truly scientific scale of accordance aasd suitabilities, 
must go «m. The absence of a part Mftild tnar the beanfy i>f the whole ! 
and yet such a table, and so much dinner, for so small a comply ! It- is 
too hrfe to ask ui^ body else! The scene is too painful for htaman sen- 

" Am*" dining out," seems to be^ principal (ranuess of life; *« ob- 
iect for which we toil; the great theatre, on which we hope our cMJot 
"Wffl advantMeonaly Axm &e accoiiHplishinents and exMJlencies of their 
person and inteflect ;-rl»nBit we to suggest some rules, as ancient as the 

si^no^ the moment one is invited to dme, the invited should decide 
wither he will go or not; he should answer immediately and uneqmvo- 
caDv and should act accordmg to his answer. Itis the very excess of lil- 
breeding to say, / wUl come if J eon ; for <he same preparation of toe 
m^ bf ma<k, as if the ansr^Sr were categoncal. And the man who 
eives the mvitation may hue the chance—o/drnw.^ mU Junuelf. 

2 When the company is assembled in die dcawmgHtoom, there is some- 
tiBMSs an awkwardness and embarrassment. ?»»rif * » '«7 ^y^** 
tofeel or to see ;-4he object of dining oat bemg to escape beyond the la- 
And« of natui^ as much as possible; the remedy for this.enl is not to 
r^t /„»«?«? Every nan sh««ld let himself akme entirely, and 

KhTmSt feel that to associates are d«M,^o«/, and that he « pkced 
T«te same (able for their amusement, and at their wnnce. _ ^ . ^ 
3 iffa vSy iU-bred torefia* any thing that is offered. The true tact 
^tr^^Z^ eenfleman is to shew his capacity. He must do honour 
^A?StpEjAeori8fa«l selection of tSeartkl^^^ tothenumner 
£S^ALVr«rved; toth^cordialsoMtationsofhishostand^^^^ 
thJhe would " tiy" tUt, which came through such a medium ; and thct, 

^I'^S^ttfr-^t^ir^^'o-'-''-* » " big as ^ heads, 

£:^i^^;:^t-«.^r^^tX^^^^^^^ 

'T^erge^flS whoMo*, th.busme.srf" ^^ <^ 
fom tcKmnexion with a good physician, who wiU study ^^ ^ 
Sn Snd accomit m keying the gen(l«nw ^, hw ^ "jf lo-K " 
ZTwe Solirand skilful remedies, upon a subject naturaUy sound, 
SSS^'stiSXanTwettmiderstoodby experience, have been known to 
iST^Sa Surprising lengd. of time ; to wrest from the gnpe of the 
iSs^^J^X^entto tha dtoner table agam and ag«n. 

^^fi^rwhrtXractoTamong men, U superior to <hat of the gendema. 

1. I^^lnShe friend atod patron of die arta and scienoes; aU 
r^ ^an^^an .Slew of die eSh, looks to him for patromige and 
J.^rS^lS.let«L«t efforts o< ge.»i«s would perish unregarded. 

A DiNEB'Otrr, 
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TBE MONTfl OP MkH^ 

0«! May 10 tlie faite^ SMMitb of the year, 
For its skies are cloudless, ils suDsbine clear. 
And creation, attired in vernal bloom, 
Bnrsts asunder the bonds of her wintry tomb. 
Ail bright as the souls of the blest shall be. 
When they rise to ciyiit iMportaUy I 

'TIs the dawi^Bg of sammer, and noon of spring, 
/ris the mondi of beanty and UoMonfaig, 
While the blush is still on the snowy bud, 
As brilliant and pare asthe mantluu; blood, 
That flashes with crimson the virgin^s cheek. 
And tdls of the passion no words may spede. 



'Tis the month of lightness, and love, and joy^ 
llien hail its approach with ecstasy ! 
Hail its'^proach with the voice or song! 
. For oh 'tis the sweetest and best amoi^ 
The seasons, which roll on the tide of time. 
And incessantly vary this chan^ng clime. 

, *Ta the month when the skies with melody roig, 
And the hills and the vaUies exultingly sing ; 
And the zephyr's breathingjs inhale a perfume 
From flowers, whose beautiful tints Illume 
The verdure, aiid spangle like ludd gems 
Which glitter on Monarcbs' diadems I 

.Its smiles have painted the butterfly's wing. 
Which on fragrant breezes is fluttering ! 
It has kindled again the glow-worm's ngfat. 
Which sparkles throughout the waiiiar night ; ' 
'lis welcom'd in nightingale's lays of love. 
And marmurings soft of the turtle<dove 1 

And its dews are sweet as the gentle showers 
That freshen the hues of Elysian bowers — 
But its reign is transient, it swiftiy flies, 
'Tis too lovely to laat in tliese lower skies ; 
And its brightness must fade, and itft bknan de<^, 
Ajtfl its hefiutifal flowers soon vrither a^ay i 

I. R. 

Evesham, nth Mti^. 



BNGRAV. 



Mousy tli^a ^w'st nie,-'pry thee flx « day 

For ps^ment, tho4gh thou never bay; 

Let It be doomsday : — nay, take iartiier scope : 

Pay when thov'ct honest,~>4et nie^ve«Mife hopet 

f 

* out style, £0. 
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OINimfN» IN THEtiOQlinY. 

WitkuPiaie. 



To Bachelor'^ Hatl we good fenows invite, 
To partake of die ebaoe whick makes np our delfgfit; 
We kave spirits like firr^ and In wealth each a stioek. 
That dur paUe ttiike« the rounds as true as adock:- 

Hark away! hark away! 

While our spirits are gair, 
Let M drink to^ the joys of the next hunting day. 

Sporvimo ftoilGv 



Ths repeated invitatioiis of my Country Cousins had at length determsned 
me to pay them a visit. Accordingly^ liaving equipped myself in due 
order for the ex^onion^ I took my seat iii a western stage, and, afler a 
journey of some forty miles, found myself within a short vralk ^of Har< 
mony Hall^ and its ad^cent domains, being thfe joint ^iroper ty of my afoi^ 
said respected kiasfdik. Tke pursuits of a military life, had estnuiged fse 
frem my oonaexiens for many years, and the incessant variety of seenet 
and fiMes I had witnessed during Ihe kmg and gloriom campa^ wineh 
closed widi fhe deUverance of Europe, htid tended, in a great measure, to 
diminisb my youthful fnendship; and, as I never knew the pleasure' of 
poaseasng a fotber's hnre, or of enjoying a tuoAcf^ fxeey having been left 
an orphan beiore I was consdomr of such biesshigs,: i loofced baek on 
En^i^d, after the first year of my campaigning, wii^ n» particiiiar fiielkig 
of a£fectton, beyond tb^ v^nch I shall always entertain fof the tn^iMiy of 
myUrdi. Bnt, 

** Orim visaged war hanvg suiootfaed Ms wrinkled front," 

and the convulsioaa which agitated Europe, prior to tiie evtfr memorable 
balde of Waterloo, having subaided at tile voice ei peace, I repaired, 
with the remnant of my gallant regiment, to old England, for whose weai 
we had fought and conquered. A few month* after my arrival, I received 
an invitaden to matiGate with my Cousins Joseph aicd Jonathan^ after, as 
they eo^H^wed it, ^ nine years of forced majfehes and hard fi^tkig." Cost 
ceiving, however, for I am naturally proud and independent in ny notion^ 
that my Cousins' invitation was more the residt of courtesy than friendship, 
and feelmg that a Cajpteon with the prospect of H. P. and the eertein loss 
of an ami, was a bemg, whose weight in the scale of o z iste n c e vras con^- 
sider;d>]y diminisfaed, I^ returned a |^te, but eotA refiwd to comply wkh 
the vriabes of rekitives of whom 1 know but Hide. The neat post, howeven, 
brought me another letter, whid^ aotmg under the sanw rnktaken nafiev, 
I negated to answer; nor was it t9i nty warm4iearfeed Counns had rm- 
newed tbek iiv^itation a thiird time, ikU I eondenled, at hist, -tx>.share thehr 
hoi^itali^, and pitch my tent, for a short period, al tibeir head qnnrtes.. 
New tiben, thought I, as i singled np die avenne^vrhidi hrdtoManminy 
HaU, to put your hospitality to the. imi, my Country Cousins, ilit this 
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moment an opening in die trees gave me a f«B view of Ae Hatt, and in 
a lew seconds my Coafiiil» im foil try, ioane .nnning out to meet 
me. Never did a man receive a more hearty welcome^ for not ooly both 
my Cousins grasped my remaining hand at* the same moment, till I had 
serious fears that my arm would be shaken from its sockets, but Hounds, 
Harriers, Pointers, and Poodles, emulated each other in their mde demon- 
strations of joy and welcome, jumping, frisking, and barking abont me. 
^Welcome, thrice welcome^ most noble Captain^" cded the friendly^ but 
boisterous brothers almost in the same breatii. ^ Why> man, you are as 
shy as a plover in a fallow," exclaimed Joseph, ^ and bs hard to be bagged 
as a widgeon on a windy day," added Jonathan, as he slapped me on the 
back. ^ You see the very brutes unite in the general' wdcome, and yet 
you seemed to have doubted your reception amongst us. But now that we 
have caught you, my boy, may my mare slip her shoulder at the next hunt, 
if you leave Harmony Hall till you see- life with your Country Couains.'' 
^Aye, and by the beard of your grand^eUher," rejoined Joseph, ^as^ 
melancholy Hamlet says, 

• WeH^teacfa ysu to drink deep ere you depart.' . 

By the bye> I wmukr, what the d 1 put such a mettiesone phase into 

the mouth of the moody Prince ; but that's neither here nor there. Look 
about you, my boy^ here's a country lor a view halloa !^ffix thorougb bred 
hunteiB at your service, and die best pack of hounds within. €% miks." 
^And then," added Jonathan, ''if you should feel indinnd for a day*fl 
shooting, we have all sorts of game on the grounds^ and as for do|^ and 
guns" — ^My excellent friends," exclaimed I, ^ yon really overpower me 
with your kindness; but, you do not perceive, perhaps, dui4l am totally 
incapnoitated from taking a share in your Country sports ; an nnluckj shot, 
you see"— •*'Aye, aye, my noble (3aptaan, (said Joseph), we perceive your 
mishap, but a litde practice, I have no doubt, will enable you to .hunt and 
shoot with the best of us, why tiiere's the old veteran Major Rattle, vrho is 
without an arm like youraelf, and yet I warranthim, Aeie a«? few ke^Mr 
BDortsmen to be met witili in the Country; I'll bet the long odds 
that, maimed as you are, you'll leave some of us behind y6n in onr next 
tumont with the fox hounds." "Or break my neck in the experiment,^ 
added L By this time we reached the Hall, whose infterior exlnbited every 
symptom of the propensity of its owners to the pleasures of die field. = The 
walls of the great dming parlour were adorned wi& all sorts of sporting 
implements, intermixed mm the various sports of the chace, and^ietnres 
appertaining thereto. 

Now, myreadera must know that although my mihtary fife may be supposed 
to have given me a relish for the sporte of the field, I had imbibed from 
my youdi upwards, a rooted objection to such amusements; and certainly 
had I known that my Country Cousins were, as I found diem In be, pro- 
fei^d sportsmen, I should have declined tiieir invitation altogether^ not- 
withstanding the vrarmth with which it was rep^eated. 1 love nMianal Mea- 
sures as wdl as any man; but, .1 own, I can feel no delight in nmning 
down a > poor defenceless timid animal to have it torn to pieo^ by savage 
dogs, jior canlndish the thought of stealing into a pieserve widt die mw^ 
derons^intention of shooting its harmless inhabitants. I am well aware how 
nnfasUonable it is to enter a protest against the punrails of die spettenan. 



fbUowed^ mihief kre, hypme^tma of the highest rank^ andfhe ipravest UMbn, 
in Ebgland; and^ 1 aJn kmow how veiry unftvailingit would be to endearour 
by the laws of reas«ii and humanity, to oppose practices whkh hare struck 
such deep root. Yet, as a British soldier, 1 must be allowed to say, without 
-die ali^test preteiisioiis, however,* to refined nerves or an over-heated sen- 
sibdky, ^at my peinciples are in total opposition to the habits of a sports- 
oiaa's life. As to pugihsm, a science which has also its patrons and sup- 
porlera amongst the higher orders that breathe the refined air of St. James's, 
it 18^ in my ojmiion, a practice at on6e so low, and so brutal, that I only 
wonder it has not been long since put down by die laws of the country: 
There an few things .which excite more surprise in a Foreigner, than this 
most demondiziBg babit, which, I am sorry to say, appears rather to gain 
than to lose ground in England. The exhibition of prize fights, and 
die pomp and circumstance with which they are announced and detailed 
in the London Journals, are enigmas to a Foreigner not easy of solution. 
And I have, when on the Continent, more than once heard the boasted 
refinement and civilization of England, and the superior excellence of her 
public pressy very faiiiy questioned, solely from the pugilistic spirit which 
degrade the character of the countiy. With such feelings it m^y naturally 
be judged, that I anticipated but htde pleasure from my visit to my Coun- 
try Cumins, and I seccedy resolved to make some excuse and to give them 
the dip at die vary first opportunity. 

In order to. do honour to ray arrival amongst them, my Cousins had previ- 
ously invited a party of choice spirits, ^to sing r stave* and crack' a botde," 
and I accordingly found myself seated at dinner with a party of thorough- 
bred fox hunters and other sporting characters, whose language was as 
new to me as the subjects which they broached. The glories of tlie chace 
was the theme on winch a certain ruby-faced parson, 

<< A roond, fat, oily man of God/' 

and my Cousin Jonathan, dilated with much eaimestoess and pleasure, 
while Joseph took the lead in discussing the relative merits of coursing 
and shooting; and Mr. P. and Mr. D. who were bodi adcficted to fishing, 
and were rivals in the art, engaged in a learned discourse on black haokles, 
and blue fiies; while a sporting Earl and his protege, one of the ^entleiften 
of tiie fimcy, (who was introduced under favour of his patron's influence 
and tide,) sustained a close and familiar conversation, in a strun of slang 
expressions, to which, I thank Heaven, I am as yet a stranger. It ap- 
peare<|p<ihwf they were both deeply interested in die result, of a coming 
fight, in which tJie pugilist was one of the principals, and the Noble Lord 
hu backer to a pretty laJ^ amount As the wine flowed in>r ikb spirits of 
the party, as a natural consequence, flew out But i- shaft ttOt^ attempt to 
' describe the boisterous scene that ensued ; at last^ after having made the. 
w^kin ring, and scared the crows fi*om their nests in the adjoining 
Rookery, with loud and vociferous merriment, intemuxed with tiie va- 
rious cries which are vented in the ^' glorious chftce;" such of the party 6s 
survived the rout withdrew to their homes, at an eariy hour in the morn- 
ing : the parson, however, remaining acoofding to his usual habit, to 
preach a fimeral sermon over the defunct members that were scattAed on 
the floor. 
^ week thus spent with my Country Cousins, strengthened my disrelish 
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for sporting caragmy, I foupd that HaniiQiiy ISaSk, in dlefinnce of iteldlk, 
was one scene of riot and confusion ; and qAile satiated witk the pniMnte of 
a Country life^ and the wild living of sporting btefaekn» I nan^vfed, sojw 
ceremonie, to decamp forthwith : as I knew^ faowevtr; that il woold be in 
vain to obtain my Cousins' consent to this novementy for they liad s^ h 
down as settled points that I sbouhl remain amongst ^m for « monlh at 
the least, and that I should ride Nimrod at the approatifahig hnnt) I re- 
solved to elope privately ; and accordaigly taking the advantage of Hie 
stage^ I returned to my old quarten, and bade adieu to tiammiy Hail, 
and my Cousins in the Countiy.^ 

AHnsfeW AnrniMss. 

H. P. Regt 



tnt corRTE6us Spaniard. 

Speak not ill of a great enemy^ but rather give hhn good wefds diat he 
may use you the better, if you chance to fall into his bands. The Spaniard 
did diis when he was dying ; his confeasor told him^ to \)rofk him to re- 
pentance, how d&e devil tormented the wicked that went to hell. The Spa- 
niard replying, called the devil my Lord ; '' I hope^r my Ixrrd the devil, is 
not so cruel :*' his confessor reproved fajoi. '' E^^nse me/* said the Don, 
^for calling him bo, I know not into what hamb I may ihll ; andif i happen 
to fall into his^ I hope he will use me better for giting him good words." 



TUB STUDSlfT'S 9ARSWKLL. 

Farewell to the towers I farewell to the bowers. 

Where the sa;;e wizard^ Art, all hU charms hath displayed ; 

And 8#eet scienee cowers amongst bright blooming flowers, 

In gay robes erf |^iy majestic urniyed! 

Farewell, banks of Gamns I then fldr scene of blisses, 

The Muse', love^s^ and graces', invariable seat ! 

Your silver sdft streain.-»like the tide of Ilyssus, 

Aye freshens the air of Hygeia's retreat. 

Ye cloisters low bending, and aisles wide extending 

fs chetisii yeong cei^as and taste in your gloom : 

Ihe si^Ht befnen&ig, as soMy ascendiog, 

It mounts in pare ineense te heaven's vaulted ekMer :-^ 

From.yoa 1 must sever ; then farewell fer «t}«f, . 

fitK^h beart^honour'd object that swells my last fheAe ! 

The world Isf a iieM I most enter-^but never 

Can #agbt ahann my sbn) like your shades Academe f 



* DsAft VUStetoK, 
I legset that tlic^ abtfve litflie article should have been delayed so long. Sacb » 
It 18, howevOT, you are weksmie to it ; and, be assured, that while my rigki lund 
can wield a pen,, you may coniaMttd its exertkms in favour of the Magnet. 

Parw^ ilfay 8*)^, 1884. ^'^ 
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KAf OLEOK 4ND JOSEPHINE. 

The foliowing letters are given ta the public by Mr. Tennanty as (ke 
Autbentic correspondence of Bonaparte with Josephine^ daring hk Italian 
campaigns, abont 1796—7. That they are gennine, tfiere can be litde 
doubt, as some expressions in No. III. evidently bear the impress of this 
wonderfid man. His obsenrationft concerning the mystery of existence, 
may be compared with his remadur on anim^ magnetism in Lsb Cases, 
and an evident similarity may be observed. These letters, it ha» been well 
remarked, shew this extraordinary man in a new Hghtr that of the 
tewkr lover, and toarmfy affectionate hwband. llie political ferment 
excited by a life of such incessant activity, has not yet subsided ^ it vrili 
be for posterity to jnc^ him aright But it may be remai^d, that in the 
biographical wmrks publie^d since his death, his private life has stood 
the most rigid test of enquiry. More temperate than Alexander, and 
chaster than Caesar : of more polished habits than Charles the XII, his 
social life Vas more humane than that of Frederick III. In tl&e early part 
of the Revolution, and while stationed at Valence, he formed an intimacy 
with a Mademoiselle Colombier. During the early mornings of summer, 
in that delightful (^imate of France^ in wUck the sun knows no clouds, they 
spent their hours together at the foot of an ancient tree, or followed the wind- 
ings of the romantic Rhone.^ 

*' It will scarcely be believed, (says he), that our greatest delight was in 
eating cherries with each ,other. We were two artless and innocent beings." 
What a scene for the artist ; the future Emperor of France at tiie feet of this 
fair one of Dauphiny. The ensuing letters breathe every thing that is 
amiable and tender, and furnish another interesting page to the moral 
code by which tiie actions of his " charmed" life must be judged by tiie 
inqpartial historian. 

^. 

The first is given in French, as an example of his mode, &c. &c. 

** 7 heure du Matin. 

^ Je me reveille plein de toi ton portrait et le souvenir de Panivrante soir^ 
d'hiers n'ont point laiss^ de repos ^ mes sens douce et incomparable Jose- 
phine quelle effet byzare Mid vous sur mon coeur^— vous fachy vous? vous 
voisje triste? este vous inquiete? mon ame est brise de douleur, et iln est 
point de repos pour votre ami — mais en est il done davantage pour moi 
u>raque nous livrant au sentiment profond qui me maitrise je puise sur vos 
levres sar.votre coeur une flame qui me brule — ah c est cette nuit que je me 
suis bien apercuque votre portrait n'est pas vous — tu pars a midi je te verai 
dans 3 heures en attendant mio dolce amor recois un miUier d^ bais^ mais 
ne m en donne pas car il brule mon sang. ^ N. B."*!- 

• Valence (the ancient Valentia) in Daophiny, is situated on the left bank of 
tte Rhone, in a country overflowing with vineyards ; and in whidrthe Hermitage 
and (^e Rotie Wines are made. 

t Thus translated—*' I awake thinking only of yoa ; Your portrait and the re- 
collection of the inbxicatihg evening of yesterday, have deprived my senses of 
rest. Sweet and incomparable Josephine, what a singular impression do yoa make 
upon my heart ! Are you angry ? Are you sad ? Are you uneasy i My soul is 
broken wHh grief, and there is no more comfort for your friend ;— but is there more 
for me when, giving myself up to the deep feeling which overcomes me, I pour 

Vol. I. 22. Z 
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No. II. 

"" Port Maurice, the Uth Germnnal 

^ I have received all youf letters : but 119^ one of them has a&cted me 
flo much as your last — do you thinks my adoiable love^ of wiitiiig to me 
in suoh terms ? Do you imagine^ ^en, ihat my flituatmn b not already 
43mel emxugh without an incresise of my sorrows and an overdurow of my 
Aoul? What a style! ^Yhat sentiments do you describe — ^they are ct 
.fire«^they burn my poor heart My only Josephine ; — far from Hiee there 
is no joy — &r from thee the world is a desert, where i remain an isolated 
being, without enjoying the sweets of confidence. You have deprived me 
of more than my soul ; — you are the only thought of iny life. If I am 
tired of the trouble^ of business^ if I dread the result^ if 'mankiiid disgust 
me, if I am ready to curse this life^ I place my hand upon my hearty— 
there thy p(»rtrait beals. — I hx>k at it, and love becomes to me absolute 
happiness ; all is smiling save the time when I am separated firom my 
beloved. 

^ By what art is it that you have been able to captivate aM my faculties, 
and to concentrate in yourself my moral existence ? It is a magic^ my 
sweet love, which will finish only with my life. To live for Josephhie— ^ 
there is the history of my life. I am trying to reach you, — I am dying to 
be near you. Foci that I am, I do not perceive that I increase the distance 
between us. What lands, what countries Separate us 1 What a time 
biefiore you read these weak expressions of a troubled soul in which you 
Veign? Ah ! my adorable wife, I know not' what fate awaits me, but if k 
keep me much longer firom you, it will be insuf^rtable, — my conmge wifl 
not go so fiir. There was a time when I vma pro^d of my course^ and 
sometimes, when contemplating on the ills that man cotild do me, on the 
liKte which destiny could reserve for me, I fixed my eyes steadfastly on tbe 
most imheard-of misfortunes vnthout a frown, without alarm ; but now the 
idea that my Josephine may be unweU, the idea that she may be ill, and 
above all the cruel, the htsX thought, tfa^tshe may love me ks^, witheiH my 
soul, stops my blood, renders me sad, cast down, and leaves me not even 
the courage of fury and despair. Formerly I used often to say to myself, 
men could not hurt liim who could die vdthout regret; but now, to die 
without that certainty is the torment of hell ; it is &e lively and striking 
image of absolute annihilation — I feel as if I ^yere stifle^. My incompar- 
able cpmp&niqn, thpu whpm fate has destined to.msike along^ with me the 
painful journey of }ife, t|ie^ day on ^hicli Ishall cease to possess thy heart, 
Wffl be ibe day Oh. v^hich' paticliipg ^attfre will be to tae wkbout warmth or 
vegetation. 

*^1 stoj^ my sweet love, my soul is sad; my body is fatigued ; my head 
ia giddy,; m.^u disgiist ide ; I ought to hate them,— they separate me firom 
my belov^i , 

*^I am at Port Maurice near Oneflle ; to-naorrow I shall be at Albengaj 
tlie two annie a £Mre ii| motion — W^ are end^ay^yoiii^ to deceive each oSer 

out upon your lips, upon yOar heart, a flame which consumes me I Ah I it was imi 
night that I discovered that your portmit was npt you. 

'' Yon set off at noon— I diall see you in tiuee hours. In the mean while^ my 
sweet love, receive a thousand kisses^ bat do not give me any, for they eonsaaie 
my blood. 

" T9 mdme JSiemhftfyim:' 



— ^Victory to % vi^ skil&iU I m pretty w«U fl«4^fd wiWi ^eft^lie^-^If 
bi^ d«rin me mucJI^L, b»k». bett^ nan tlU^ tu^ piede^9^|f« I i^ll ))^t 
him, I hope> ^ g)po4 slyl^. Po po^ be fineMyT*^lpv^ mie ai youif eyes-^bat 
tbat if i|pt efioij^gbrrrf* yc^MifeU; more tban you^U; thai^ yoi^ 4»ougj^t, 
your ini^d^ yoifjr dght, your alL Sweet Iofc, forgiv^ W,-^I a?» fiii^ufg ; 
nature 19 weak iot bim who fee^i st^rong ly, for him whom yoa lo^e ! 

''^ip^cere regards to Barras, Sussi, Madame Tanien.-^Coaaplifp^^ ^ 
Mi|dame Chateau ^nard ; best love to Eugene and Hortense. 

^Adiev, adieu, I am going to bed without thee; I shall sleep wi^bofit 

•r-nmy 1^ me sleep. Many ti " ' 

m 1 bui;»— rbut it is not thee. 

IV CUe^mme Bmaparte/' 



-Adiefl, adieu, i am gomj^ 
thei^pmy 1^ me sleep. Many times have I held thee in py (KnqSj^-^^gy 
4ream 1 bui;»— rbut it is not thee. 



No. ni. 

'' Albenga, the im Qemiv^l 

^It is one hour after midBight— -they hsv« brought me a letter— 4t ja sad 
— wag aonl is affected by it — it is liie death of GhiMnret He waa Comoua- 
aaire Ordinateiur^ft^dT of the army— ^-you have seen him aomatimes at 
Barraa'. My love, I feel the want of consolBtian-*4!hait is to ba obtaaisd 
by writing to you, to yoa alone, the thought of whoai can so much iniuencne 
the monl state of my tfaonghts, on whom I must pous out my tiouUes. 
What is the future? What is the past? What are we? What magic 
fluid is it that surrounds us, and hides from us tiiose things which it cwicens 
us most to know? We are bom, we Hve, w;e dse, m the midst of tke 
woaderiul! Is it astonishing tbat priests, astrologen, . diaiktuvf, should 
hayjd profited by this inclination, by this singukui circumstaBoe, to l^ad oar 
ideas, and to ^rect them aeeording to their p^Mona? CfaaMNt la 4kad! 
Hei was attached to jne. He has ren<)ef ed essenljial sewices to faia eouati^. 
His last words were, that he was setting off to join me.<-i>oBttt ya% \ see his 
«h»de-rit wandeia ajoond me everywhere—it whistlea 19 the air-^-ihia soul 
is in tfaa clouds— rha will be pvopitious to my destiny I Bbit insensibla, I 
Af^A team to fiieaidsfaip, aad^dio shaU tall me diat \ haita not aliDsadgrte 
w^^ an inspanble losa? Soul of my easteaee, wtits to me by aiicsy^ 
courier, olhemri^ I cannot live. I am here very maoh ooci^d. BbanhCTi 
laOTfa Usanny. We are in sight [ am a litde iMsgned^ I am. eiwy 
day on horse-lMick. Adieu, adieu, adieu — I am going to sleep to that. 
Sirn^ consQk» me— *it plaees me at thy side*^I press thee in. myaMns — 
fti|;,.ahi! Sii waking, I find myself &ree hunted leagues. ftmB thee. ^ 
^vftj^^ingfoBams, toTaltienandhiamfe. ^N. a^ 

^ To atwfenne Bcnaparie, ^c." 

No. IV. 

*" Bead Quurien, Tct^iom, ilfoon, *Tf4 Jf^airiai, 
4ihifeaP4ftAeJPrmek RepMU. 
**To Josephine,— My Kfe is a perpetual nig^t-mare. A ftt^ f^re6Q(i|hg 
" M me from breaking. I no longer Hve. I h^ye Irat mo^e.tha^ l^fe, 

^- ikaa hc^ness, ni^re than repose. I wA ^Qst without hope. 1 

send you a ooniier — H(^ wiH r^m^ only foi;it bouts at Aarb, indd-tt^u) diett 
bring me your answer, M%ite me ten page^ ; that alone w31 cohs6le tp^ a 
Uttki You are ill ; — ^you love me ;-*•! have made yon nnhi^py. You are 

Z 2 
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with child^ and I do not see you ! This idea confounds me. I have com- 

mitted so many fanlts towards you, (hat I know not how to expiate them. 

I accuse you of having remained in Paris, and you are there ill. Forgi?e 

' me, my dariing ; the love with which you have inspired me has taken away 

• my reason: — I diall never recover it; one never cures of that complaint 
My forebocfings are so sad, that I would limit myself to seeing you, to 
pressHigyou for two hours to my heart, to dying together! Who takes 

• care df you? I suppose you have sent for Hortense. I love that sweet 
child a thousand times more since I think that she can afford you some little 
•consolation. As for me, there is no consolation, no repose, na hope, until 
1 have received the courier that I send you, and until you explain to me by 
a long letter what your illness is, and to what extent it is serious. If it be 
dangerous, I warn you, I set off instantly for Paris. My arrival wiQ be a 
match for your illness. 1 have always been fortunate. Never has my 
fortune resisted my will, and to-day I am struck where alone I was vulne- 
rable. Josephine, how can you remain so long without writing to me ? 

. Your last laconic letter is of the 3d of the monSi. It is also afflicting for 
me* I have it, however, always in my pocket Your pcMlrait and your 
letters are incessandy before my eyes. I am nothing without you. I can 
hardly imagine how I existed without knowing you. Ah ! Josephine, if 
you had known my heart you would not have waited from the 29th to the 
. 16th to set off. Is it possible that you should have listened to false friends, 
who wished, perhaps, to keep you far from me? I own to all the woild, 
. — ^I have an iemtipathy to every body who is near you. I calculated your 
•departure on the 5illh, and your arrival at Milan on the 15th. 

^Josephine, if you love me, if you believe that every thing depends 
upon your preservation, take care of yourself. I dare not tell you not to 
undertake so Iqng a journey and in the hot weather; — 9J. least, if you are 
in a situati(w to travel, go short days* journeys. Write to me at every 
sleeping place, and send me yoin- letters in advance. 

" AU my thoughts are concentrated in thy alcove, in thy bed, in thy 
heart— Thy illness! that is what occupies me night and day — ^without 
•appetite, witlrout sleep, without interest for. friendship, for glory, for country, 
ihou, thou and the rest of the world exist no more for me than if it were 
^annihilated. I prize honour, because you prize it ; victory, becanse it gives 
you pleasure^ withoi^ which I should have quitted aH to throw myself at 
.your feet. 

"" Sometimes I say to myself that I am alarmed without reason,— already 
is she recovered, — she is setting off,— she has set off,— she is already, per- 
haps, at Lyons. Vain imagination ! you are in your bed suffering ; more 
beautiful, more interesting, more adorable. You are pale, and your eyes 
are more languishing— but when will you be well? If one of us must be 
ill, should it not be I? Most robust and more courageous, I could have 
borne sickness more easily— Destiny is cruel. She strikes me through you. 

" Whatsometimes consoles me is, that it is in the power of fate to make 
jrou ill, but that no power can oblige me to survive you. 

^ In your letter, my good love, take care to tell me that you are convin- 
ced that I love you, that I love you beyond what it is possible to imagine, 
toat you are persuaded that every moment of my life is consecrated to you; 
that an hour never passes without my thinking of you; that the idea of 
thmkmg of any other woman has never entered my head; that they are all 
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to my eyes without grace, without beauty, without wit ; that you, you — 
nothing but you, such as I see you, such as you are, could please me, and 
absorb all the faculties of my mind; that you have affected it all over; that 
my heart has no recess that yon do not see; no thoughts of which you are 
not the mistress ; that my strength, my arms, my soul, are altogether yours ; 
that my soul is in your body, and that l£e day on which yon change or 
cease to live, will be that of my death' ; that nature, the earth, is beautiful 
to my eyes only because you inhabit it — If you do not believe all that, if 
your mind is not convinced of it, penetrated, you grieve me, you love me 
not. There is a wngnetic fluid between^ the persons who love each other. 
You know very well that I could never bear to let you have a lover, much 
less to offer you one. To tear his heart and to see him would be to ipe the 
same thing; and then, if I should dare to lay my hand upon your hallowed 
person-- — no, I should never dare to do it,, but I would quit a life where 
that which is most virtuous should have deceived me. 

"But I am sure and proud of thy love. Misfortunes are the trials which 
expose all the violence of our mutual passion. A child, adorable as its 
mamma, is about to see day, and may pass many happy years tn thy arms. 
A thousand kisses upon thy eyes, upon thy lips, upon thy heart — Adorable 
woman! what is thy • ascendancy ! I am very ill of thy illness. I have, 
besides, a burning fever. Do not keep Le Simple more that six hours. 
Liet him return directly to bring the cherished letter of my Queen. 

^'Do you remember the dream in which I was your shoes, your clothes, 
and I fancied that you entered quite into my heart? \yhy did not nature 
arrange in that way? There are many things to do. 

" To Citoyenne Bonaparte, ^c^ 

The letters, wliich are too Gallic for the English taste, are omitted ; but 
the preceding specimens of epistolary composition are unrivalled in their 
«ray . In elegance of feeling and easy grace they greatly excel Richardson's. 



TO MARY. 



Of all the joys— alas, how few! — 

That on a clouded brow may shine, 
Mary ! I feel there are but two. 

That 6^*61 can gild the gloom of mine. 

And one — by far the brighter thou. 
Hast in thy power to shed or shroud ; 

That ray thinq eyes diffuse not now, 
And vainly duteous niine are bow'd. 

But there's a 'Messer light/' that still 
Through the dark hour some cheer may be,— 

That beams and fades not at thy will, — 
It is the bliss of Umug thee. 

And, howsoe'er thy smiles may fleet, 
My heart shall track their viewless way^ 

And ever turn prepared to meet. 
And welcome bade the truant day. 

C. H. 



(343) 

STANSAS ON liOKB BYKOK. 



Ko# haB nrortkli^ resdmed Hs part 

Of t^iii wlfo b imMonal f-^and tire doittd 

Tliaft tabornaeied ftim awhile disaolve!. 

And liie ethereal essence on the wuw 

Of whirlwind takes its flight!— but hke a rock, 

'ttiat towew sulaUmely 'mid the ocean wav^s, 

And meets exnldHgl^^ the dashing sarge, — 

-^So shall his name snrmonnt the flbod of time, 

And on the loU of aoes proudly smile. — 

— Ko tears for him shall Hovfy nor outward signs. 

That make a "mockery of grief/' be seen 

Tb itaark ku spirif s transit to the skies ; 

i^^ symplitiiiesy . that thrlird respoasiyely 

To the wild inspirations of his Muse, 

Shall wake fer Aunl — and mourning of high hearts^ 

l^hich he Ions fiQM with exquisite delighFt, 

fikall breathe (3ie silettt torrow 6*er hte tomb. 

— ^And ye shall also mourn, iluatriooa Oreekt! 

iiV>r nis last aspiration rose for you! — 

And thro' the ages of your future fame 

Ydir wih the bri^test place in memory giVe 

Td ]^m,--tiie noble bted of Britain's Isli6 ! 

Okwim what toudanf pathds did Ids lyre 

Make every hear^string vibrate^ when be told 

tik aoaiings and sublime imaginmgs ! 

ihid*o'er the darker visions of his soul 

With lighhiii^ Abashes of lii« int)^leet 

And luminous irradiations beamed ! 

— ^His path was like the comet's wild career 

Thro' the illimitable realms of spaice; 

Whic|i rolls alonginsufferably bright, 

^d l^^e^ a ttaidk of Saty, thatcbucelEils 

Tim htMt said galKxy or hisi^p stars^ 

Which' may eavifon it! So Byron BLAStl^ ! 

I. R. 



Evesham, 



SONG. 



When wafbed'b5r thd ebolh^g breeze, 

Akftig tHe moonlit tidie ; 
How sweet to view the sparkling seas, 

Beneath oar v«i»el glide; 
And ttstetf tO'the joyoXis Mng 

Of happy hearts like onr's^ 
That 90M% pty^y, steal* along, 

Like gleams o'er summer flow'rs. 
Hark! hark! those sounds fh>m yonder iffo. 

Are vesper's holy soti|fs; 
Arid ecfho thro' the lofty pile, 

The solemn notes prolongs. — 
I'll ne'er forget, thro' life's gay honrs, 

That cahn and glowing sea. 
When mckkniight, love, and music's poWers, 

rirst led ihy heart to thee ! 

Ariel. 

Thefthi. 
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Ttfn A0FASNTK3E— il RomgkSkeiok, 

AttONGsi* liie ntnheib^s ^des khd orders of society widi which tfa& 
'^t«ii ihiBth>pofis kboaitttEij there is not one^ perhaps^ more easily to hh 
m^njgtiished, than thai so in^perfectly and briery described m the present 
^sketch : — A more ntitable and unvarying species of civffized beings^ could 
liAr^y have bfeeh delected^ from the lower orderly at least ; for whilst al- 
Aioist every other class is endeavouring, " inore or less," to attain a greater 
elfevation in life than is properly becoming, or else sinking into the con- 
tnairy exfarethe, this — and tliis only — ^pursues that beaten track which seemfi 
to histve been trodden by it in unvarymg sameness ever since the first 
days of commerce. The nobleman, Ae charchman, the squiVe, and the 
^lain commbni^r, kre all equally distinguished frotn those either immediately 
^bove or below them in life ; and each may eacoly perceive that Kne of 
distinction whibh titfe Requisite regulations of societjr hivfe drawn be- 
twcisii ihbm^ bht Yei hbw oTten db we find them anxiously bettt on kp- 
pekriri^ in any bhAracter i*ather than iii their own proper one ; — ^the ttoble- 
inaii nuing ?he place of the co&chmah on his own carriage box-^the soii 
of thb dhnrcH v^IuntaHly associadhg himself as the boon coi^ptoibn, and 
partaker in the field spor^, of fox-hunting Sqtiires, — and, * l^t nol least,* 
the plain honest tikdesmkn elevating his castle-bnilding capnt above the 
level of all other common heads, as loftily as though a coronet were de- 
iscehding from ^e doudis td fit it ; all are equally " aiding aiid abetting** 
lo confuse and destroy thfe hecessary harmony df society, as well aslto 
«et bdd examples to those who may be looking to them for better. But 
tiie n^ver-varying Apprentice, (for it is a cfifficnlt matter to fix a more com- 
prehensive name upon so important a body, when it is considered to how 
many (fifierent branth^ the word mttst be applied; including, as it 
8oes, 'some part of every trade and profession), — the never-varying, holi- 
day-making Apprentice, leagueii not with these in any attempt to subvert the 
natntal orders and regulations of civflized existence — his utmost ambition 
is to be ' genteel,' and to pSss for ' somebody* — his greatest intra* 
sion upon the circles of the more favored orders above him, is only th6 
result of a wish to acqiiire a more correct imitation of external gentility^ 
wherewitii to astound hfs lerfi preisumptuons compeers, when he again re- 
turns to their wonted society. He seeks not to thrast himself forward into 
jspheres which neither education nor a sttfiiciency of means enabl(i hini ti 
appear in \^th propriety : but netflitt will he relinquish one atom of hiA 
kirs or his consequence, his hootA or his walking cane, to degrade himself 
by mixing wifli ^ihe lowfer orders:' — he keeps contentedly to his Homsey- 
wood, RichmoAi, aH3 Shooters Hill ; and to his gallantry and ' genteel 
ti^a gardens' — i-ob fiiih bf these, and his store of earthly comforts is fled [ 

Tnere is something etquisitely amusing in the consequential airs of fancied 
Superiority wttli which these innocent gentry take out their Sunday appa- 
rel; and I have often received both entertainment and instruction firom ob^ 
nerving the progress of one of these heroes of a day, 6irough the Sunday 
turn-out of admiring belles, and envious beaux, who regularly throng ever^^ 
avienue of approach to what is caBed ' th^ country.' — There is nothing 
your regularly cut Apprentice so nmch prides himself upon as his dress— ^ 
let him but have his habiliments of divers assorted colours —let his boots bi 
appropriately Day and Matthl'd> and his retl dlk mottcAbtr enbhanting!y 
lav6nder-fl6Wer Waten^d-^hitt hat b^ prbp^rly ^AipdUM bit thh right aiid!^ 
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of hia well-curled or otherwise hair — his shirt irill be most strikin^y dis- 
played^ and his chequered neckeloth duly detaining his head in d^cery- 
inmability : — let him have a tapering switch to be jantily swung abovt in 
the right hand^ whilst the yellow- ochred glove belonging to it is safdy in- 
carcerated in the left; — let him also have the captivating eye-glass, pen- 
dant from its broad black silk ribband ; and^ added (o these and all other 
blessings^ the interesting accompstniment of some love-lorn damsel^ either 
from his master's shop, or from the neighbouring milliner's — ^give him^ at 
the same tirae^ a fine day and ^gloriously hot weather,' with plenty of dust 
iind goodly company, all on the road to some rural retreat, — and then, then 
indeed, is he at the acm^ of his glory ! at the summit of his ambition ! whilst 
the ^ DimmCy sir ! who cares for you !' expression, winch crowns the^oiU en- 
Membk, proclaims to the whole world his happy consciousness of his own 
innumerable perfections ; and draws, at the same time^ an admiring attention 
to his ' vastly genteel appearance.' — It was but a short time since, that I 
was favored, accidentally, with a partial illustration of the foregoing imper- 
fect outline^ which may thus fairly be said to have been ' taken from 
the life.'— «I was amusing myself on the water with a few young friends, 
0ot £eur from Richmond, and as the weather was uncommonly sultry, 
we had unanimously agreed to bathe; a convenient spot, as we thought, 
was speedily selected, aitd a few moments more beheld us frolicking in the 
embraces of old Father Thames — when, lo ! the word wa&given tiiat a boat 
with a large party of ladies was close upon us ! — too close, alas ! for us 
to think of reaching the verdant shores in our rear, ere the litde res- 
«el bore down direcdy upon pur little denuded party. An ill-mannered 
bank had concealed the approach of these unexpected intruders till thus 
too late; the boat came suddenly upon us — and^ thus obliged to make a 
virtue of necessity, we resolved to stand the indecorous at^ck most man- 
iuUy, up to our chins in water. One of the youngest of oar Jloatutff bat- 
tery even had the hardihood to propose a general discharge of aquatic 
missiles ; but none were desirous of being greeted with the hatchet-ed^ed 
kiss of an oar in exchange for the compliment It was, certainly, a gay 
set-out that approached us, — a very gay one, truly : numerous and das- 
zling enough were the silks, shawls, feathers, and flowers that wooed the 
light airs wantoning over their siurfaces ; loud laughter and obstreperous 
merriment seemed the order of the day; the boat glided over the calm ' 
bosom of the water, now dipping on one side, now on the other, as the 
unequal strokes of the clumsily-handled oars, splashed in and out under the 
guidance of two or three gaily bedecked young men, alternately swayed 
the delighted party either to the right or to the left This interruption was 
but of brief duration ; — the boat passed on without its occupants ap- 
pearing to take more than ordinary notice of us modestly clad wights, 
indeed their attention was completely confined to the beauties of nature 
behind us, where the very fine specimens of willow twigs and bulrushes, 
which bedecked the banks in plenteous profusion, formed a sufficiendy 
attractive novelty to keep the eyes of all the party intently fixed in that 
direction. 

On arriving at the place where we intended to exhibit our masticating 
abilities, we were not greatly surprised to find the fair party, which had 
passed us in the river, soberly occupying one half of the apardnent; of the 
remainder we speedily took possession, and I amused myself with 
watching the movements of the ladies and gentlemen before me. *' Pray, 
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ladies/' said a litde long-backed male aoimal^ attired in the tifhtop style 
of diqilay (witness tt)ree s^Murate red^ blue, and green silk under waist- 
coats, &c.) taking up a position, and his coat tails before 'f the nisty grate, 
unconscious of a fire, — " Pray ladies-a, what will you take? Something, 
of course, after your voyage, Wat shall I border 7^ — " Oh ! Mister 
Dobbs," cried an elderly treble-voiced female, ^ that's just like you ! mon- 
strous considerative — thafs certain; but. Sir! I don't think we want 
nothing yet !'^— " Oh, you don't, eh V* repeated the ' considerative' Mister 
Dobbs — ^^ don't come none of that, Miss Agasty^— we must have some- 
thing, you know, so let's know what it's to be — I always like to attend 
upon the ladies 1" * Why,, yes, lor ! Mister Dobbs, and so you do — 
that's certain," chorused a second of the opposite sex^-^' and so I think 
i^e'd better give you an opportunity of shewing your extreme peh'teness '^ 
and, accordingly, such of the party as had finished the operation of dusting 
their shoes, were called in to assist in determining the matter. Mr. • 
Dobbs, in the mean while, patting his showy spurs with his switch, and 
waiting patiently for an ^ oppertunity' of shewing his extreme * peliteness,' 
t<^ther with his attractive person, to the greatest advantage at one and 
the.same time. " Well, now !" ejaculated one, "what's it to be?" — " Eh ?* 
sighed Mister Dobbs — ** O! something cooling!" quoth another. -^'^ Soda 
Water, then !" bounced a fourth t-*-'' Cakes and aler aspirated a fifUi : — 
and a tide of words followed in interesting debate, llien some sUgbi 
-whispering — " no— ^no — no spirits yet," cried another: at length, " zounds! 
spirits this weather are only fit for" — " The Devil^ man ! let's have cherry 
bimmee then !" rejoined his opponent, " that's capital stuff for" — " llie pretty 
ladies, to be sure !" smirked the fire-place-occupying ' pelite' Mr. Dobbsu 
with a most exhilarating laugh of approbaticm ; and after a sympathetic * he I 
he ! he !'. had gone round the party, the argument was again resumed^ and 
at lengtii satis&ctorily concluded :-*-'' Waitar 1" exclaimed the complaisant 
Mister Dobbs, — ^" Waitar ! — a-bring three pots o' porter for the ladies /"* 
-—Such an unexpected climax had nearly overpowered my risible muscles, 
already sufferii^g firom considerable restraint, but luckily my handkerchief 
was in my hsind, and I managed to escape with only a few convulsive 
coughs and hysteric splutterings, followed by most of my .grinning com- 
panions. 

We saw no more of the gay party, until the evening : they were then 
on Richmond-hill, amusing themselves with the ante-diluviau enjoyments 
of rolling on the grass, romping, &c. One of the fair damsels, who ap 
peare.d very much flushed, in particular engaged our attention ; she was 
fiaunting about over the greensward most mirthfully, in a kind of serpen 
tine, skaiting dance ! — and whilst observing her entertaining gambols, with 
her endeavours steadily to ^ trip it' * on the light fantastic toe,' she tripped 
in good earnest; 'her ^fantastic toe,' disdaining farther restraint, bounded 
high in ether, and she fell ; the squall which proclaimed it, brought her 
companions in flocking to her aid, and very quickly reinstated her upon 
terra firma;— and here the gently blushing goose-qmll would gladly have 
shunned its predetermined purpose. In vain, it must be told — oh ! that it' 
should be my sorrowful task to blazon such a fact !-^alas ! alas !»the lady 
was speedily discovered to have sipped too freely of the ' pelite' Mr. 
Dobbs's ' three pots of porter !' 

' Prisntice-cide,' 

* A fact. 
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•tBk HIRCCTION bt h htttWH. 

Anecdote 0/ the ia^ofhmat^ LAitU XVL 

When Louis XVI. ascended £he throne, lie was only tweii^ yegw af 
age ; and bad, at ^xsiy no otiier council, &an the written advice left Mm 
bj his father, the late (knphin. This precioiis paternal bequest was ordered 
io remain sealed, tin his son should succeed to the .tluroiiiEi. Imme^BiLtely 
on his accession, be hastens to open it, with a pious design to obey lis ^venr 
iajunction. It advises him, by all means, to engage for hii lltlnlster, M. 
De Machault, as the most able person to direct his steps, if <h^ w^i^ of 
Royalty should descend on him at a period so premature, that he could onlj 
be supposed to possess rectitude of intention for the peifonftance of fiis 
duties. Faithful to the wishes of a beloved father, K($ immediately writes 
the following letter to M. De Macbault 

" Choisy, May 11**, 1784. 

^In th^ just grief which overwbeltns me, and which I paiticipate with 
ttkt whole nation, I have great duties to fulffl : I am king> and diis nune 
klcludes innumerable obligations. But I am only twenty, and have not 
Heqmred tive knowledge which is requisite for my sihiatioa. In the mean 
tSibe, I Ibust not see any of tiie ministers, who have all been with the king 
•hiring his caniafficiUi ^stemper. From the confidence I repose in your 
MbiQr, atad ike (ffoibond knowledge which you are kndwn to possess, I 
am ialdooed to desire liiat yon would assist me with your adVice. Come, 
dien, the first moment possible, said yon vniH afford me a great pleasure. 

** Louis." 

The confidence of the young n&oharch was wefi merited by M . De 
Macbault, who had long been the minister of the finances of die hw, 
under Louis XV. He had, boVtrever, been for some time dismJifSed fironi 
his employment, through the intrigues of the ecclesiastical cabal, becanise 
H^ Was desiroOs of obliging the clergy to pay taxes like other sul^Ctii; and 
be bdd ever ^itice lived on bis estate^, in tibe deepest retirement, uhheTBuJij 
-esteemed, Except by those who had so successfully conspired ^i^galiisi Imn. 

Nothing not^ wfifs wanting to this fetter, bttt the direction ; which, either 
fAJm a nan^e titnicfity, or a desire to have die excellence of his cbmce con- 
fined, Louis X VI went to bis aunt Madeikibiselie Adelaide, communicated the 
4fesire of bis fether, and shewed her the yet linaddressed letter vriuch he 
bad himself written. The princess highly approves lus conduct, and even 
r^uests biiii t6 send off a courier with the letter. The king ukjfbriunattfy 
ieeps it bach ievetal hditrB ! Mademoiselle Adelaide, in tfale fivean time, 
ti liipst Isulies would naturally do, informs her female siiitis wtfo was to be 
tne ftime^ Ministei'. The news flies <nth the rapidity of Kghtnittg^ and 
aikrm spreacb' amdiij^ fbe bourtiets. Every individual of ifiis sycofSbanlic 
swarm dreaded the" integrity and the austere vihues of bini, whO i^rtis now 
to be appointed sta^ pilot. Intrigue is put in motion ; corruption of cmree 
follows. A biifiA^d thousand Crowns are offered to a lady, whoiswcfl 
known to have great influence over the Princess, if she can bo far succeed 
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as to change the choice of a Minister in favour of M. De Maurepas. Thin 
nobleman had been minister at the early age of fifteen ; and at thirty he 
had been dismissed. Though now far advanced in years^ he was known 
to hAve lived a life of dissipadon, and to postess a large fttnd df cann&g, 
gaiety, fnrolity> aad ]^bitity. He had written epigrams; he was a vohip^ 
tuary, and in shorty he whs the person best adapted to the views of die 
duM^ttte eoiiftiefv of VenailleSy who was deshmus of pn^nging flie abases 
of (ibe lale reign. 

Hie kdy of honottr, tempted by the hundred tfaoteand crowns, now 
adroitly indltiaiated to the Princess, thatthe choice of M. De Maehault woidd 
not f«M lo offend the clergy ; luid that in consequence, there was reason to 
fear, the commenceflient of the new reign would be stormy. Having con- 
trived to. alarm Mttdemoiseile Adelaide^ that Princess hastens to d&lose 
hM anxiety to the king; and the unfortunate Louis, natorally timid, tad 
dreading (he consequences of his first legal act, finished the business by 
dilpec^g the same letter to the Count De Maurepos! 

Tbiis 9^ the first step towards the throne, tins unfortunate Mt)nttrch fell' 
into Ht n^; and &is error was the fertile source of inonmerable others. 
M. De Maurepas^ tottering with age and infirmities, on the brink of the 
gtrave, bought it necessary to secure* Mends, who ffiij^t, by everywhere 
eiftolling his abilities, fix him firmly in the office ot Grand Yider. — To 
augnieel their nuinbto he purchased them by all possible methods. To 
sem^ h^ gtfve pensions, for others created new offices; and by these means^ 
soon cOAipleted the ruin of the finances, and paved the way to the ruin 
of Lonis XVI. and s^ the irretrievable mischief wKh which France wnk ' 
ovetwhehned during the murderous Revolution. Never, surely, did stich' 
faltal consequences arise, from altering the direction of A fetter ! 

C. H. S. • 



tt^gfWrt' SBOOl^D <toB O* HOAAC£ ntlTAtiD. 



Tuscus, (he man who innocent of heart is, 
Feaiiess may walk, thoagh danser lurks around him, 
N«lr ftiecfd he cany Weapons to defend lAn, 
When he is p^isniig. 

Wrougfa Mthiess wAvtes of ever burning quick-sands. 
Or over Caucasas' wild, frozen suoiniit, 
Or where Hydaspes, fabled afar off, 
Mutihurin^y runs diroa^. 

foi- 'ti^ai but lately, as I wandered, heedless . 
Of aught^ Mv^ my lov«, in Hie grove df Sabind, 
That a wolf,' (and.a fiercer was never aurs'd in AfHea,) 
Fled from my presence. 

Place me where winter holdsetemai reigu, or 
In the torrid zone underbei^ the meffidiaOf 
Wherever thd sanihliie of beauty afl^df fdv6 fkfl^ 
AllisdeUgfatfal! 



D* tlUhik 
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CORREOfO AND HIS WORKS. 

AlleoUi Antonio— called CoRRfeoio, from the pTace of lik birtfa^ was 
descended of poor parents, and educated io an obacoie village : he en- 
joyed none of those advantages which oontnbnted to form the other great 
fMiinters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; he saw none ^ the statoes 
t)f ancient Greece or Rome: nor any of the masterpieces of the established 
schools of 'Rome and Venice. But nature, the best preceptress of art, was 
his guide ; and such was the wonderful facility with which he painted^ that 
he used to say, his conceptions were always ready at the end of his pencil. 

The agreeable smile — the heavenly expression — and the profusion of 
graces^ which he gave to his Madonas, Sainte, and Children, have by some 
been considered* unnatural: still they are beautiful and interesting. An 
easy^ flowing outline, an, union and harmony of /colours^ and a skilAd ma- 
nagement of light and shade, give a relief and effectiveness to all his pic- 
tures ; and have been the admiration both of his contempoianes and suc- 
cessors. Annibal Carracci studied and adopted his manner, in prefer- 
enoe to that of any other master. The favourable impression he received 
on the first sight of Gorregio's pictures may be conceived from a passage 
in a letter to his cousin Louis; '^ Every thing which I see here," he writes, 
'^ astonishes me ; particularly the colouring and beauty of the children. 
They live-— they breath — they smile, with so much, grace, and ao much 
reality, that it is impossible to refrain from smiling and partaking of their 
enjoyment My heart is ready to break with grief, when I think on the 
"unhappy fate of poor Corregio-— that so wondeiful a man (if he ought not 
rather to be called an angel), sliould finish his days so miserably, in a 
country where his talents were never known." 

The history of poor Corregio, is melancholy indeed : firom want, cither 
of curiosity or resolution, or more probably of patronage, he never visited 
Rome, but remained during his whole life at Parma, where the liberal 
arts were not much esteemed, and of course, not duly rewarded. He was 
employed to paint the cupola of the Cathedral there ; the subject of which 
is an assumption of the Virgin Mary : and having executed it in a style that 
has long been the admiration of every person of taste who has seen it, he 
went to receive his payment. The Canons of the Church, either through 
ignorance or baseness, disapproved of the work ; and although the price 
originally agreed upon, had been very moderate, they alleged that it far 
exceeded the desert of the Artist, and forced him to accept the paltry som of 
two hundred livre$ ; which, to add to the indignity, they paid him in coj^r 
mbney. From Parma, to the abode of Corregio's wife and children, was a 
distance of neariy eight miles ; and this transaction took place in a warm 
season of the year. In carrying home the unworthy load, what wifli its 
pressure, the length of the way, the heat of the weather, and his chagrin at 
such villainous treatment, tiie unfortunate Corregio was seised with a pleu- 
risy, which, in three days, put an end to his Hfe and his misfortunes, at die 
premature age of forty, in the year 1534. 

The magnificent Wt>rk, which was attended with such fatal consqeuences 
to its author, was remarkable for grandeur of design, and in particular, for 
the boldness of the fore-shortenings (an art which he first and at once brought 
to the utmost perfection). It would, however, in all probability, soon have 
perished, had it not been for the timely interference of Titian. As he passed 
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througb Parma, in the mite of Charles the Fifth, he ran instantly to see the 
chefd^ceuvre of Corregio. While he was attentively viewing it, one of the 
principal dignitaries of the Church told him, that sach a grotesque perform- 
ance did not merit his notice^ and they intended soon to bave the whole de- 
faced. " Have a care of what you do," replied the other ; " for if I 
^were not Titian, I shoidd certainly desire to be Corregio." 

Corregio's exclamation upon viewing a picture by Raphael, is perhaps 
well known to the reader. Nevertheless, there is something in it so clm- 
racteristic of a true genius, that it will bear to be repeated. Having lon^ 
been accustomed to hear the most unbounded applause bestowed on the 
works of that divine painter, he at first longed to see them, but by degrees 
he became less desirous than afraid, of gratifying his curiosity. One> 
however, he at length had occasion to inspect: he looked at it for some 
minutes, in profound silence ; and then with an air of satisfaction ex- 
claimed, •* I am still a painter !" 

The Notte, or Night, of^orregio, was one of his most famous produc- 
tions ; the original was sold for a great sum to one of the Kings of Poland; 
a copy of it, whicti was kept in the Duke's Palace at Modena, is thus de- 
scribed in a letter written some years since, by a lady, from Italy. 
^* The subject," she says, '^ is a nativity ; and the extraordinary beauty of 
this picture proceeds from the clair obscure: there are two different hgfats 
introduced, by means of which the personages are visible ; namely, the 
light proceeding from the body of the child, and the moon-light These 
two are preserved distinct, and produce a most wonderful effect The 
child's body is so luminous, that die supetfices is nearly transparent '; and 
•the rays of light emitted by it are' verified, in the effect they produce upqji 
the surrounding objects. They are not rays distinct and separate, like those 
round the face of a sun that indicates an Insurance Office ;' nor linear^, like 
those proceeding from the man in the Almanack ; but of a dazzling bright- 
ness: by their hght, you see cleariy the face, neck, and hands of the Vir- 
gin (the rest of the person being in strong shadow), the faces of the pasiori 
who crowd round * the child, and particularly dne woman, who holds, her 
hand before her face, lest her eyes should be so dazzled as to prevent her 
from seeing the infant This is a beautifid natural action, and is most in- 
geniously introduced. The straw pn which the child is laid appears gilt, ' 
from the light of his body shining on it The moon' lights up the back- 
ground of the picture, winch represents a landscape. Every object is dis- 
tinct, as in a bright moon-H^t night ; and there cannot be two lights i(i 
nature more different tiian those which appear in the same picture. The 
virgin and the child are of the most perfect beauty. There is a great 
-variety of character m the different persons present ; yet that uniformity 
xomm(Mi to ■ all herdsmen and peasants. In short, this copy is so admira- 
ble, that I was quite sorry to lose sight of it soon ; but I shdl never forget 
it The Duke of Modena, for whom Corregio did the original picture, gave 
him only 600 livves of France for it; a great sum in those dkys; but at 
present what ought it to cost !" 
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T|IS EWINiSCBNCXS OF MIS09TRB0fl;. 



Quid hoc veneni savit in praecordiU ? 

Mmii yiperinas his cnior 

Icnoctuf, herbis me fefsilit.*— HoR. 



Since all mea ^re subject to various whims and caprices, tp their 9evef|l 
li^es and dislikes^ would not a natural supposition ^rise« that they would 
readily enter into a contract, if not to humour^ at least U> bear with oo^ 
another's trifling prejudices? Sad experience has^ however, taught me the 
contrarv: for I, like all other sublunary beings, am haunted by aa imp of 
darkness, a ^spectre dire' in the shape of an antipathy; of the reasonable- 
ness of which though I am myself am perfectly convinced^ I find it no easy 
matter to persuade others into the same opinion. It seems, indeed^ to be 
im imp, above sjl others, peculiarly monstrous and mis-shapen. Do I make 
mention of it? immoderate laughter is the immediate consequence: do I 
e^bit any symptoms of it? I detect a grin lurking upon every countenance. 
All my acquaintEince seem to be possessed with that demoniac delight, 

Malls ridenti allenis ; — 
Of ^^ laaghia^ as if their cheeks were not their owbl" 

My readers are, no doubt, perplexed in oon|ecturiiig whuit ceun be tkb un- 
accountable, this monstrous antipathy. '^ Oh ! I've hit it," exclaims one;, 
** a woman-hater ; eh T* Truly, no ! " Or a detester of roast^beef and plum- 
pudding?^ gruffly excU^ms John Bull, with 4. coott^mptttoos cud of the 
nose. No no, indeed! my taste is not so depraved ^nd Frenchified: the 
object of my aversion is merely — ' an oyster 1' ^ An oyster,' exdaim tfaej 
all, ' oh! delicious morsel! rich and ambrosial ! fit accompinimfHt for the 
nectar of the Gods. Oh ! noctes coenaBque Deuipl'— ^oR. 

Let me, however, to the best of my ability, trace the origin of du» 
antipathy. As far back as I can remember, the word 'oyster^' eves 
in my boyish days, possessed in my eyes a peculiariy unooiidi ap- 
pearance: it was a stumbling-block in my way 4t school, whew unwit- 
tingly disregarding the gender of its Greek represea|i^tive prf»*9 I hMt 
my place, and received rebukes and castigations ; tbe repprt, of fdbich 
" should be powled out in the desert air." My in^ag^iiatipn iMclpied Ae 
possessor of such a name as a monster, (righ^\d i|nd v^nopaions* These 
ideas grew up with me ; I thought they were, rendered 1^^ P^^rt^o by m 
actual sight of the diminutive object of my fear, yet cool^ { ike^er <Ki!e^ 
myself of them entirely. 

' One day, — to the latest hour of ipy life I shall n^yer iffj^gf^ it— tivr the 
first time I went to a dinner pcqiy, little lopiticipatii^ tj|be miseMi Aat 
awaited me. My appetjite was keen, and I co^qipl^t^ wi^ no. snsfl 
degree of satisfaction, a beautiful piece of salmon ei^nded on my {rfate. 

* O tiiefe is poison rap n g sore 
In all all my veins ! TTie slimy fish 
(With pepper red as viper's gore) 
Has spoilt for me the much-loved dish. 
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Qb! it wi|A iode^^ 4ieU|;ht{ul to loQtc.i]^ii! nay^ I actiudly deteptei) )| 
deop of moisture oo^iog from m^ Kps^ and already was ^e kceratiiig 
knife uplifted^ when it was arrested by the exclamation of an o)d epicure 
who sat by me^ — ^ what, e^t salmon without sauce I 'tw^i^ re9]ly hf^athem- 
ish and uncivili^d ! do for mercj^'cf sake l^t m^ help you tp some.* — Gen- 
tle reader, my heart is naturally soft, but was rendered at that moment still 
softer by the balmy fragrance and inviting appearance of the salmon : could 
I then have turned a deaf eip: to so pathetic an appeal? especially as tibMS 
perfect enjoyment of his own dinger seemed in some measure to depend 
upon my compliance. No! it wa3 altogether impossible. Oh! that Horace 
had sent forth his de^Eunatory iambics against stewed oysters, as well 
as garlick ! Oh ! that Catius, learned in the culinary art, had amon|i 
other hellish decoctions, enumerated oyster sauce and cayenne pepper? 
but, alas I I was then wofully ignorant ajs to thoi^e matters. 

The cayenne was ^e primary cause of my subsequent sufferings. In 
the simplicity of my heart, I had deposited on my plate a qiuuitity, 

Xrihus msis quod satU esset ;-— 
^ Enough to poison three voracious beaics." 

Ye who have unwittiogly helped yourselves to a quadnipk» poRtion of 
that murderous, throat-cutting ingredient, ye alone ^an iini^gi«e '* ik^ 
pangs that tortur'd pe within-" My oyes threatened to burst frgni tlm 
sockets ; I foamed at the mouth ; and Old Nick himself seemed to hare 
tranaferred a portion of hin fiery abode into my throat My epicurean 
friend, — ' Epicuri de grege porcus.' Hor.-^busied no doubt in the content. 
plation of more id^JUh matters— ^keeping one eye fixed upon his pfaile^ 
with the other eyed me askance ; and incited perhaps by iny tndy huA* 
GTOus contortions of eoantenaaoe, 

** Grinned horribly a ghastly taiile/' 

Ffom this dmster, howexer, I soon vecovQved, but, alas ! Q«ly to ewfMi* 
enoe Iresb agony. Iq the height of my jugukr coiii«gfati(»^ I had salel|i 
deposited in my mouth — an oyster! 1 detected it immedifitdy; though 
I was not awaie of the neighbourhood of any such beings ; diough not 
one had hitherto ever approached within two yards of my mouth, — yet I 
detected it immediately. It was arrested in the midst of its descent, and 
tbere seemed willing to take up its permanent abode, to the great incon- 
venience of respiration and other lifeHsiuppOTting duties. I contrived, how- 
ever, to swallow it ; though the pains, — imagi n ary they might have been, 
but still they were pains that ibUowed, — are beyond description. A fiunt- 
ness stole over me :' the salmon, of late the object of my admiration, now 
appeared loathsome, — 



-Valutsi 



Canidia aff lasset, pejor serpentibus atris. 
*^ As if Cani^a, with infections breath, 
Worse than a serpent's, blasted it with death," 

Alas ! for the evil consequ^Bces of tjbyat iQ-^t^d day. If I chains to 
be strolling thrcmgh the streets, every oyster-wench eyes me with a pecu- 
liarly fienchsh expression, pointing at the same time to her tub of vendible 
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commodities, the water in wTiich actiiaOy seems to bubble at my ap- 
proach, I have twice been driven vi et armis from my lodgings, upon dis- 
covering that my landlord's family were in the nightly habit of regaEnjj 
upon oysters. Once I mightily offended an acquaintance, by exhibiting 
symptoms of unfeigned horror upon his informing me, that he had acci- 
dentally met with an old school-fellow. I adjourned to a tavern, where 
he demolished-^oh ! ye Gods ! — a whole barrel of oysters. An electric 
shock could not have had more effect upon me than that piece of informs* 
tion. My blood curdled at the thought ; and every individual hair of mv 
head literally stood s^n end : indeed, I am half convinced, that had my hat 
at that moment chanced to have decorated my pericranium,' it must have 
been gently lifted oflT, after the fashion of the grenadier's cap in Tom Jones. 

Oh V dura masserum ilia. 
"Oh! bowels of mowers to digest such a feast!" ' 

was my internal exclamation. 

But the most fatal consequences of Ae afore-mentioned day, were the 
horrible dreams which thenceforth haunted my pillow. Oft have I dreamed, 
that far as the eye could reach, I was surrounded by m3rriadB of oysters, 
some sliding along the slimy shore, some clinging to me, seme with ex- 
panded 'shells even fiying about me : some utterii^ Imsing noises, otken 
iByeihg me most maliciously ; others with open mouths, 

" Agape to swallow me." 

One of a more tallow complexion, and less plump than the rest, wheeled 
nmnd at the head of a. whole tribe o£ companions to my ri^t ear : and 
after an admonitory gripe, squeaked forth — Oh ! those infernal notes still 
ring in my ears !— squeaked forth, I say— lu^o a p&my! Another evea 
dared to insert itself between my teeth, ftom whence all efforts to dislodge 
it proved ineffectual : nay, it was actually proceeding to engage no inconsi- 
derable portion of my colloquial member, wheta the horror of suck a pollu- 
tion caused me to awake, dispersing my dreams, and with them the Re- 
minisceiices of 

MiSOSTRBOa. 



SONNST. 

I HAD a thought at midnight, which opprensM 

My mind most deeply, and whene'er I titrove 
To cast it off, that I might take my rest, 

It clung unto me like a thought we love ; 
And recollection could not soothe my grief, 

But aided it; to nature then I turo'd; 
Yet e'en from her I could not gain relief. — 

I look'd, I saw, I felt, and yet I moum'd. 
The starry sky^ the mountain's foaming broi>k, • 

The silv'ry flowers, awakening from their sleep, . 
The trees with all their music, while they shook 

Down the bright dew-drops, only raaoe me weep;- 
In our own soal^ we.often find a void, 

•Which would be filled, yet cannot be suppfied. 

Fiona. 



Tireflon, 
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Thb Svnoi Luus; Misobllanbous Pobm% and TmAKsfLMStonu, of 
IzAAK Marlowb. Glasgovr. JM'I^un; London. Simpkiii and 
ManhaU. 

**The wife of RuY VkhmQxmz, Count of Castile, having conceived 
a passion for Lara, the youngest of the sons of Gonvalvo Gustos, Lord 
OF Lara, and being denied, stimulated by her passion, engaged her hus- 
band in her revenge, by accusing the object of her resentment, of offering 
some iraaginaiy insult Lara is in consequence sent to Cordova, and there 
detained in confinennent Here he gains the afiection of the daughter of 
tiie Moorish Prince, and by her assistance, escaped from prison. By her 
be had a son, named Mudiora, who, on reaching madbpod, slew Ruy Val- 
esquez, in a single combat Being adopted for this action, by his step- 
mxMdier, he succeeded his fieUher, and was the founder of the noble family 
of die Laras." 

The above very intevesting sftory, which wucnie of tfae&vonrite sabjecb 
of earlier Romance and Song, is the foundatioD of a Poem of six Sestyads, 
written in imitation of the olSet En^h Poets ; and carries through its pages 
all the freedom, liberty, and beaufy, that characterize tiieir productions. 

The incidents in Ihe Fiction, follow each other in quick succession ; Wtf 
have no long ^eptSMfo," or '^ mterreffwum/' but at heated, poeticai fire, 
through every line; no lo^g tedious descriptions of remote scenery, but an 
interest in every Sestyad. Truly beautiful is the delineation of &e Caliph's 
daughter, whose Toioe 

— ^Beneath his prison lone^ 
' la a garden beaatiful as day, 

—Was sweeter than the Beraph's soHg^ 

It reminds us of the lovely LallaRookh* > 

*— 'Tifi young Zeycl, the Caiiph^s daogliter-^ 
^ Pure as the gem in Oman water. 
So beantifhl, that mortal eye^. 
On earth, ne'er «aw her coanterpoise } 
— Lovely as she with unloosed zpne, 
That loved to roam ^'er l^eloB lone, 
Dnaking the dews from riUs that ilow 
Down steep Olympus' starry brow, 
Who, Queen of Heaven's wide empery^ 
Proud of her matchless archery, ^ 
Betook iM&r to the patUess mountains. 
Dwelling beside the shady foantaini. 
Where Love conld ne'er her soul entrance. 
Or touch her veil in dalliance. 
—With soul as pore, with form as Imght, 
Such v^as Zeyd—80 exqwsite ! 

Well Ura's bosom with delight 
Miffht th^b at that deBeiotts sight; 
A aazplmg mist come o'er his ej^e— 
A blessed entraneed obscurity ! ' 

IW "fiTSt sight* of the interesting Caplive and the fair Zeyd,'is ex- 
tremely pretty.— One' morning, arrayed in her native beauty, she wandered 
Vol. I. fi3.^FwrthJEaii. 3 A 
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where ^ murmuring flowed a chrystal stream," and here she £scovers Lara^ 
\8leepiiig in. visionary' joy, and is entranced to the spot by his beauty. 

Her fond eye nearer now surveys 

His brow, adorned with every grace ; 

His lips, his neck, his graceful Tlnbs, 

Then all the soal within her swims, — 

Till wild his fond ambrosiac cheek 

Her flowing lips enraptured seek ! 

And still she, in excess of joy. 

Presses the lips of that fair boy ! 

Dwelling as if her soul wldi his 

She hSa wonkt join in one deep dranght of Miss ! 

He arouses a Utde firom his shimbers, and wonders 



who fs she I that maiden bnght. 

That meets. h|s eyes unclosing, 
• Her gentle tooks like pale JOoofl'Rght 

On sarnie blessed scene reposing ? - 
Her cheek to his in rapture pressed;^. 

Her arms around him twining, 
Like ivy pale, and laurel blessed, 

'Mid glory^s tresses shining^ 
Well might he deem, of £den bright,, 
, ,, Some sinless daughter met his sight, 

Tims with her looks and smiling eycs^ 
' ' ■ ' ' • - ' * Welcoming him to Paradise. ' 

— And well might she— that gentle maid^ 
Beneath that fa^wer o'ershadowing laid, 
Tliink that her arms In joy caressed 
Some form of light— some Peri blessed , 
Wild leaving, on his light wings borne. 
The glowing chambers of the morn. 
His bright robes to the breeze unrolled^ 
That curled his waving locks of'^Id, 
Wandering- o'er Yemen's tents of «npWy 
Where Othman's banners proudly glow, 
This spot so fair his. eye had viewed,. 
Enchanting in its solitude, 
Wh^ep bc^,?miid its blushing bowers, 
Might li^^^d .<Jream of £dcn'^' flowers. 

The dchueation of an aged Troubadotir is quite characteristic. 



> ' ' — With Ijara in liiat tdwer 

There sat an aged Trmibadonr/ 
Wiling with song of war and blood 
Tlie dreary hours of solitnde. 
And np as palaces^ of gold. 
And s^ren forms of airy mould 

Rise at the Necromancer's wand ; 
So like enchantment o'er his breast 
Came each fair scene by fancy bless'd, 

Iioved kk his.native land, 
His home of peace, his father's haUs, 
Its turrets bright, and castled walls, 
, .And fair Xarama's woodland banks, 
'Where oft by eve, in shining ranks, 
^The maidens come of love to sing, 
s Where Minstrels meet and timbrels riifiS- 
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The Lines from the Greek of Muskxu, are worthy of inae^os. 

to THE EVENINO STAR. 

Daughter of Eve ! with tresses bright, 

llironed in the crimson tents of heaven. 

The fairest gem to asure Night, 

To grace her diadem of light. 
The first of years has given f 

Hail ! Star beloved !— when gaudy day— 

When waning moons forsake the sUes,. 
Still smiles thy mUd auspicious ray, 
To light the eager youth the way 

Where fond the maiden lies ! 

—Where, 'neath the wild acacia's shacfe. 
With roses crown'd, riie lies re]M)sing— 

One arm of snow uncoiucious laid 

Across a heaving breast displaced, 
Unthonght of bliss disdosmg. 

Well may we love, fair Star, thy light, 

That shed'st thus on our hopes thy smiles f 

Well have they named thee Joy of Night, 

For her the mother of delight, 
Queen of the tiundred isles^ . 

The Notes to this Poem display much reading and reseturch, and the 
* Translations,'' and the alber smaller Pieces, have our approbation. We 
have only reon for 

> THE ARABIAN IiOYE SONG.- 

As on a rosy oouch reclined 

Young ZUlah on my panting breast. 
With arms around each other twined. 

With Up to Up each other pressed ! 

What vouth was e'er so blessed as I, 

Within the arms of beauty toying. 
The. ravished smile, the heaving sigh, 

The all of sweet and bright enjoying f 

Ye gales that sport o'er sunny Ind, 

O er bright Socatra unconnned, 
Ye ne'er within your native bower 

Gased, amorous, on so fair a flower t 

Ye ne'er froni one more bright in hue . 

The odours of your light wings drew. 
As that which then my arms caressed. 

And bung enraptured on my breast. 

I knew it by the smothered sigh 

Wafted to me from Ups divine ; 
I saw it in the rolling eye 

In silent rapture meeting mine ; 

2 A 2 
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in th« flittlied cbe6k, tMe ardeot Kazc, 

Ever on me in fondness turned ; 
—Yes! in the long— the fond embrace, 

With mutual fires our bosoms burned. 

' Tfans oft we lie— her snatching eyes, 
LilLe Ocean, rolling fbnd with bliss ; 
Our careless brows with cfaaplets fair 
Entwined among our shining hair. 

And now the ruby juice 1 sip, 

Now taste the treasure of her lip. 
Now drink the tears of bliss, that lie . 

Imbedded in her aiure eye. 

Ye virgins of the Arabian bowers, 
That braid your tresses bright vrith dew, 

May I be blessed with love like yours. 
With forms so bright, vdth hearts so tnte I 

Then, joined to such, may fond desire 

Within our glowing bosoms spring, 
May love light up his gratefiil fire,* 

And fan it vntii his dove-like wing. 

On closing the Vdiume^ we most cordially recomniend it to the perusal 
of our readers, as a pleasant relaxation from more wmlnmu tames. 



DUCAN6E AND HIS TRUNK. 

Charles Ducangb, a French writer of the seventeenth centmy, was a 
well-bied, good-natured man ; fond of learnings though not so addicted to it, 
but h« cheerftdly laid aside his books to welcome any visitors, sajring, that 
he read for his pleasure, and was always inclined to postpone his stadies for 
4K>cial duties. 

He once sent for some booksellers, and on their arrival shewed tJiem an 
' old trunk, telling them it contained materials for a saleable book; and, for 
any reasonable consideration, they were at their service. The offer seemed 
foir, and the prospect of gain still more so : but, upon opening the trunk, 
they «ould find nothing except a confiised heap of loose papers, which 
seemed ^ have been torn and thrown by, a^ of no use. Ducange, laugh- 
ing tft^i^ir embarrassment, told them that4ie could assure them there was 
no mistake or deception, for the manuscript was actually in that trunk. At 
length one of them^ upon a closer examination of some of the scraps, dis- 
covered each to contsm a word, with Ducange's remarks and illnstratioiiB 
upon it; and it appeared that the only difficulty wouTd be to reduce them to 
alphabetical order. Ducange's probity and erudition being well known, the 
bookseller, without any farther explanation, made him a handsome ofier 
for the trunk and its valuable, thoi^h somewhat chaotic, contents : and diis 
is said to be the origin of Ductoge's curious Latin Glossary. 
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CONSUMPTION^ 

A Sketch from Life. 

I ONCB knew two friends'— •not friends in tiie modem acceptation ^of tlif 
term, mere associates in combinations of pleasore, but in die deeper and 
more fefined sense*— men, wbom a simiiarity of taste, dispositions, and 
sentiments, once brought together ; and whom a lively interest which ^each 
lelC fbic the welfare of the other, kept united in the bands of the doeest 
sym^iathy. 

Allan Selby's and Gharies Leslie's parents moved in tBe middle sphere 
of life : Charles was early left an orphan, and bequea&ed to the care of 
his friend*s parents. They were both placed at the same school, and after 
they left it, the same tutor superintended their education. He was a 
joan of strong uaEtnral sense, and although not, peihaps, gifted with any 
remarkable shaie of imi^ination himself, knew wdl how to kindle and 
foster that ^of othen. The minds of his young pupils were already well 
prepared by the foundation of an excellent edacatioti, and only wanted* the 
finishing hand of a master to complete the structure. He taught them, not 
.the philosophy of schools, but that of nature ; in her deep recesses he 
j[X>inted.out where knowledge lay concealed, and awakened in the bosoms 
of his young piqnls a love of her beauties and laws, and a taste for inno- 
cent and. simple enjoyments. They grew up, it is trae, with enthusiastic, 
.but; amiable notions, — the gaiety of dieir minds was only excelled by the 
purity of their hearts. - 

To bring them more immediately before the reader, I will endeavotir to 
-describe their peraons. Allan, when in his nineteendi year, was what the 
world calls, a very fine young man : his countenance was very propoa scss - 
ing;, and seemed to be die index of a mind of no common order. His fea- 
tures, dioiigh not regular, ^ere hig^y expressive, and he was generally 
.coii^deied haadsome. A subdued melancholy was visible in his oounte- 
nance, yet his large dark eye seemed to beam with a happy enioymeBt of 
<the preset. In stature he was considerably above the iinddie heigfat, and 
thov^ slend^y forqied, his limbs were swung tc^^edier with great vigour 
.and ele^ce. 

It is now that I shall be suspected of dealing with fiction, in endeavouiing 
to depicture. Charles.**^ He was of a tbrm so matchless, that no description 
can.do ham justice. He was of the middle height, roundly, but — ^if 1 may 
use the expression— ^harmonioQsly formed. If his face wanted the majesty 
of the ApoUo Belvidere, it had all vts grace and beauty<^yes, beauty 1 (my 
readers will wish with me that I was describing a female.) * Indeed, if hu 
appearance generally excited sticprise, it generally ended with an exdaam- 

t This is not a *^ iklse creafion" of the author's brain,— this ** faultless monster" 
thjB w^ld has seen: all that ever saw him, confessed he was the handsomest man 
that they ever beheld. He was also gifted with those endowments I have assigned 
him. IVas once walking wi1;h him, Tvhen a decent young female sprung forifard 
and caught him round the neck, and Kissed him, saying afterwards, '^he might 
kill her, if he pleased, sinee she had kissed the handsonest fellow the sun ever 
shone upon!'' An Instance of sunilar female admiration is related in Brewa't 
'^ Northern Courts/' that occurred to the young King of Denmark while in this 
country. 
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tion, ** What a pity so fair a creative should be bom a manr There were 
some who were maticioas enou^ to say it was a libel on the sex to call him 
sach. Natuie had, indeed, bestowed her chmcest giAs on this her iavowite 

child. 

But if his person was characterised by feminine beauty, no one Could 
say ys mind or maaners were of an effeminate order. No, he was loved 
for his warm and manly sentiments, which discovered the Ugh aonree they 
sprang from ; his manners were engaging and <^n, at the same time firm 
nnd commanding. 

There was another charm connected widi these two individnals, dint made 
their friends still prouder of them ; both were celebrated for their promismg 
poetical genius. It may be daring for me to compare that of Sell^, with 
Ae immortal verse of Lord Byron ; but I used to fimey I could trace a 
strong resemblance. His mind was of a high and soaring natoe; his 
subjects were beyond mortality, he gna^^d at the Very highest ; he seemed 
duly great when among the heavens, the ocean, or the air. The deep bnnti 
of passion which were blended with his poetry; the Idly tone of melancho- 
ly that seemed not of this earth, or was not to be subdued by any thing 
on 'it ; a deep and mournful looking back on the past, further hdlped ^ 
similitnde. 

The muse of his friend was like his person, bewitching and graceful. 
His poetry partook of the tender and voluptuoits spirit of our Anaa«on; 
thou^ it breathed no sentiment that could redden the ch^k of modesty. 
He had a brilliant and rich fancy, which clothed his verse widi the most 
delightful imagery; and although it occasionally descended to prettiness, 
never sank as low as mediocrity. There was a deep and spirit-stirring tone 
of tenderness throughout it; and a warm adoration of nature, and a keen 
perception of her beauties, rendered his efforts equally attoactive as his 
friend Allan's. 

it is a melanch<^y truth, that those gifted with premature or eztmardi' 
naiy talents, are generally fitted to meet with a short existence. Tliey spring 
lip like some beautiAil flower, which for a few hours delights the iM^lder, 
and like an ephemera, expires at the close of the day it firot unfolded its 
blossoms. I might crowd my pages with instances, but let the reader 
look back at the instandes his own memory affords, and see whedier he 
knows not enough that vrill render the observation true. The grub chooses 
the finest fruit; the worm ^ories in despoiling the most promising tree; 
the insect fixes on the fiiiiest flower ; and genius loves to reside where 
death has placed his seaL Chatterton, and KiriLC White, names which will 
ever associate themselves with our ideas of youth, and taste, and gemus, aie 
among the many instances that history loves to sigh over. To ike inde- 
scribi&le anguish of all, it was discovered that Allan gave ogns of an ap- 
« preaching consumption; every care was taken, every remedy provided; 
but in spite of all endeavour the symptoms became more decided, and soon 
• told the disease was inherent in his constitution. When every one was all 
anxiety and fear for the fiite of Selby, to the surprise ^md consternation of 
afij (diaries showed indications of the same distressing malady. There 
was a jdeep and awful mysteriousness about this time apparent in &b 
conduct of both ; they seemed to be deeply impressed with the sense 
of an ^cpected change ; their cheerfulness did not seem to forsake them; 
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but^' the breakif^ out of a refined spirit, tbiii could not mingle with woildl^ 
eoneems, was viisible in theimctions. 

Tliey cdmly stibttiitted^ tliou^ palpably motre in compliance willi Ibe 
anxiefy of their friends^ than faith in (heir service^ to all the regulatioiii 
^nrbieb their medic^ advisers enjoined* The disease was rapidly gaising 
ground, and the symptoms were such as tiKmake the oa«e (for there was no 
division of hope or fear, they were bodi equally dear) entirely hopeless. 
. There seems a saoted halo spread around such as are marked by ^i» dhs* 
«ase, to indicate they are not long for this earth, but designed for a better 
and more exalted ^ere. 

The season of the year that they were last able to teppear among their 
friends was May ; it was always iheir's, as it is^ most other peopled, UePtm* 
rite montfi. But its approach could not be hailed so joyonldy as formerly; 
it seemed to bring to every thing else freshness and strengfii, while they 
n^ere wearing awdiy. Their appearaitce was that of two tbriviifg phtnts, 
scattered by thie fi^tmug, and wintering in the first bloom of their gkMpy. 
A eaimal observer would have thought these young suibrers to be enjoy- 
ing the most finrourable health, so deceitful in this disease are the syiKi|>* 
toms of Death: lik^ a crafty serpent, that i» determined upon Che desrfh of 
its victim, he comes not with frightful menaces to startle or alarm, but 
insinuates its approach in tiie most subtle and beautifiil fonns, the more 
efiectaally to deceive his unwary victim. Yet upon nearer approach, the ntr- 
vages of the worm might be discerned : the bloom on their cheeks was not 
a vigoroiis glow, but a hectic forewarning;' the brilliancy of their eyes was 
not 3ie brightness of health, but the fire of the disease ^at^as consuming 
wjdiin. A placid e^npression of resignation and happiness was visible in 
^^countenances of both;; ndr did &eir looks deceive, for they truly re- 
flected their souls. 

It was but a short time previous to their decease, that diey summoned 
up strength enough to Hdte their a ccustomed ram bleritt g jgarden ccmtiguous 
to their residence. It was a fearful, and although it rended some hearts, a 
blissful thing,, to see two blossoms^ whicb had, as it were on the same 
stem, bloomecl and nm thmu^ the short miMmire of their years tx^dier, 
gradually fade and sink at fte ^ame time to an eariy grave. On this 
morning every flower, every leaf, seemed to bloom with fresher Instre.— - 
«^ T0 tbittk»* said Allan, ^ that diese flowera, vriuehwe ounelves^ hive 
xeared^ and lamented the shortniess of their lEnveet Uvea,, shojidd outlive osf 
d^. we, who: bc^ve seen them open, their leaver int» life, sfaoidd be ff» 
thefed into tiie earth l^re they aiescattesttd (mite 8urfe<»!^ ; 

Why should I dweU Qn.a tale oft told— 4hey were soon, unable to leave 
IbfOC i^)axtmfi^tSi--*«|; was. tfa^ thejsBqnest pf both thai they nigirt be in ttie 
same room, m oaoh would be unable to visit the other were 4hey sqpar^ 
mtetl. It is % fearfid warning, when the physician grants all the whnns 
and caprices of his patient: in this they were indulge^. and> when al) 
aaQ0Hii4 thf^ w«». dusolyed in grief--- they reBiaiBed.GalBi-r4aL joyful ex- 
peetanoy c^ the new scene Aey were about to enter. 

j^.was beart-rcoiding that one idiottld w^eas the death. eS Hm other^ b«C 
in c<»sequence of their being in ike same iq^Murtment k «oidd not be pre^ 
vented. Allan was summoned first He parted with all around him as if 
taking a final adieu— but with bisiricaid.he siddsio more than he was accus- 
tomed to say when^ arting for the evening ; he felt it as alike flibparation, and 
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ffas aasimMt that tlie mat&iBg yrm QOit f«r distant when they dMwId bolh 
meet again. — As the hial moment appvoM^hed^ ihe soffever alone aeened 
a«r«reit waa so ne«r^*noae-ftiiBi his cmnitonanoe «onhih«re smipond, 
that the hand of death was on him ; till a^ stnnge convulsion that played 
lonnd his month — a palpitation that lifted the clothes that covered his 
hpeasl*— and a fixed, iaunoraUe loo]^ struekaUMonndhimwithaliicad^ 
less fear. It was soon overy for in an instant a rich glow nsuped.the hectk 
flush on his eheeks**hia eyes beamed widi more tiiim nsoal briUiancj^ and 
his whole corporeal and mental/acuities seemed regenerated* When, in a 
deep and soal-piercing tone, he uttered this brief and simple prayer: — 

^ Oh Oodl whohast given me grace to part from die bonds of nioiialky, 
deanse my soul from the vanities and wishes that may anchor there. And 
by th^ hope, which now suppports my mnking spirit^ pardon, 1 beseech 
thee! those enron mconed by the weakness of oar natnrs. And if the 
prayers of the suppliant may approadb thy henvenfy (hroiiey grant, oh mort 
dear and' mercifal Father, strength to her, who conceived and gate 
me birdi, that she m»y pass the remainder of her yews witbont lepining at 
thy vrill, till it shall please thee to call her to that home whcve tl¥iae siie 
lovea best are iJready gathered !" 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

He then paused — his eyes remained fixt and upturned towards Heaven. 
In a moment the features were rellkxed — the mouth was still open, though 
breathless — his mother fell on his bosom, just as his soul had winged ib 
Sight from the cold clay next her heart — Leslie said no more than — ^*tn life, 
ia death the same ; may I die like himT ,.„ .^ 

Were I writing fiction, it would follow as a uMitfer of coQ(»e dbtt' ji^ 
^ends died at &e same moment in each other's arms, — ihis waa not^ 
isase — Leslie survived his firiend.fi^ days. . 
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IVltiioat a groan, a sigh, or glance, to ihew 

A pardng pang, the »pirit from him past: 

And they who wateh^d hbn nearest, cbold not knew 

The very instaht, tUl the ehaitte that eist 

Hb sweet face ioCo shadow^ Au and dpw 

Oiaz'd o'er his eyes. 

ItiOttgh some may consider it eommon^ace, it was the ^yi/Kg whih «f 
bbdi, that as their sonls wertf iitepaidMe on ehrth, 'dim b6diea vifei^ 
be separated m death. Tetit was stSl a steangeaad beantifU ftettn^lhet 
aldiough they estiroaled the body as the proper pi^, the cKd^ ene wlkk 
could "retom to eavth-HBa thettaeresheU, '^AMk woiddloee ad lfailin»esti* 
teable, when &e soul left its confbiement— that th^ shovM aCiD «arUi thsm 
to be united; it-idiewed die same reo^^ ^liiTgilaitntMl thcMlto^ 
last : and it was gratified The same mound bf eavfii novels itt tet is 
leil of *these young favourites of hature. ' 

1\> petpietaate their memory, beyond the pecdleoi^»s «f Aiir Mmdi^ 
the mother of Allan pkced over their grave a laUi^wlllK^tiU^ «MMa, asd 
like dhte Of ^eir deaths ; with the dying Wtdrds cJT her Mtf, ha dio m^tMt^ 
.^ best ffe<^bMed their virtttes,— 

«« Ital^,^ia death die sam^/' 

B. 
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THK MYHPii COMPLAUfllVO FOR THE |>BATB Vmt ABB PAWN. 



Thb wanton troopera, riding bv, 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men ! tliey cannot thrive 
lliat killed thee. Thon never didt t alive 
Them any harm : Alas ! nor coald 
Thy death yet do them anv good. 
I'm sure I never wished them iU, 
Nor do I for all this ; nor will : 
But if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with heaven, to forget 
Thy morder, I will join my tears, 
fiatfaer than fail Bat, Ob I my fearsi 
It cannot die so, heaven's King 
Keeps register of every thing : 
And notlung may we use in vain. 
E'en beasts must be with justice slain. 

Inconstant Svlvio,— when as yet 
I had not foond hfan eounterfeiL— 
One morning (I remember well) 
Tied in this silver chain and beU^ 
Gave it to me : nay, and I know 
What he said then : I'm sore I do. 
Said he, ** Lotfk bow your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his dcar.^' 
But Sylvio toon had me begoiled. 
This walced tame, while he gaew vri|d» 
And quite regardless of my smart, • 
Left me his /•Vya»--bot took his A<«rt. 

Thenceforth I set ttty self to play 
Mv solitary time sway, 
With this: and very well 6mtent 
Could so mv Idle lift have spent. 
For it was nil of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart ; and did invite 
Me to its game. It seemed to bless 
Itself In me: how eoidd I less 
Than tore itt Ohl I cannot be 
Unklndto a beast that loveth me. 
Had it lived long. I do not know 
Whether It too might have done so 
As Sylvio did: his gifts might be 
Perhaps as Ihlse. or more, tha»lie: 
But I am sure, lor aught mat I 
Could in so little time espy. 
Thy love.was flu*, far better than 
The love of false and erael i 



With si^eetest milk and sugar first 
I it at my own fingers nursed ; 
And as it grew, so every day 
It wax'd more white and sweet than tht^. 
It hadsosvreetabreath! and oft - 
I Unshed to see its tbot more soft 
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And white— shall I -say f-rthan my hand. 
Nay, any lady's of the land. 
It is a wond'roos thins how fleet 
Twas on those little sOver feet : 
With what a pretty, skipping grace. 
It oft would challenge me the race, 
And when't had left me far away, 
Twoold stay, and mn again — and stay )— 
For it was nimbler far than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 
But so with lilies overgrown 
And roses—that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness. 
And all the spring-lnne of the year 
It loved only to be there. 
Among the beds of lilies I 
Have sought H oft, where it would fie. 
Vet could not, till itself would ris^. 
Find it, although before mine eyes. 
For in the flaxen lilies shade. 
It like a bank of lilies laid. 
Upon the roses it would feed, 
Until its lips e'en seemed to bleed : 
And then to me 'twould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 
But all its chief deUght was still 
On roses thus itself to fill : 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold • . ; ,, «. 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. ., • I 

Had it lived long, it would bavejbeon,,,,,; , m . 
Lilies without, — Roses witliin.. wh'K\i'^- 

Oh helpl Oh help 1 I see it faint, - fi'l 

And die as calmly as a saint. > ) 

See now it weeps. The tears d» come. - ^ 
Sad slowly dropping, like a gumme. 
So weeps the wounded balsome : so. 
The holy frankincense doth flow. 
The brotherless HelSades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 
I in a ffolden vial wHl 
Keep dese two chrystal tears: and fill 
It>— till it do overflow with mine : 
Then place it in Dianna's shnne* 
Now my sweet fawn.is vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go :. 
In fair Elysium to endure 
lUth milk-white lambs and ermines pure. 

O! do not run too. fast; fori 
Will but bespeak thy grave, and die. 
First, my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in marble; andvrithall, 
Let it be weeping too: but there 
Th' engraver, sore his art nuiy spare,. 
For I so truly thee bemoan 
That I shall weep, though I be stone. 
Until my tears fast dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
Then at my feet shalt thou be laid^ 
Of purest alabaster made ; 
For I would have thy image be 
White as I can, though not as thee.' 



;/r 
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Nothing lias been more sought after, by society at large, as a source of 
general amusement, than eccentricity : and many have been the instances 
in which both men and women, have assumed it in order to obtain popu- 
larity. Many a man, by the assumption of this quality, has risen from ob- 
scurity into public notice, and been received into the circles of fashion, 
and into the company (^the great, without any other recommendation. 

The various Eccentrics to be found in society, are indeed numerous, but 
they may be reduced into something like the following order: — 

The MiUtary Eccentric, is usually an old soldier, who has had his 
^^ hair-breadth 'scapes i' th' imminent deadly breach," has figured in every 
engagement of consequence for the last thirfy years, and is intimately 
acquainted with the strength and situation of idl the fortresses in £u* 
rope. He can descant most learnedly on bastions, coveredrways, and 
counter-scarps ; and can draw up, by memory> <he respective armies of the 
belligerent powers, in any of the battles in which he has been engaged. 
Nor b Ins knowledge coined to the dry and formal minutiae of nulitary 
tactics ; his fund of conversation and anecdote are inexhaustible ; and he 
describes the particulars of a skirmish^ tiie sacking of a town, or the 
storming of a fortress, with all the spirit of a novelist, and the fidelity 
of an historian. But it is not only in the narration of the horrors oi 
war that he excels; he is also well versed in the private history of most of 
the Courts of Europe, and can trace some of the most important political 
events to the intrigues of courtiers, and the system of espionage. Often 
does he draw the tear from the sparkling eye of beauty, by a faithful rela- 
tion of the sufferings and fate of tiiose UEdbrtunate fam^es, who have been 
deprived of their aU, by the uncertain fate of war. In short, an old mili- 
tary officer, of rank and education, is at all times an interesting and agree- 
able companion ; but he is still an Eccentric. His manners pkrtake of the 
camp rather tiian the drawing-room ; and his^onversation is frequentiy dis- 
figured by imprecatory episodes and expletives, shocking to ears polite. 
l%e fonnality and precision of military dress and carriage, still give a 
singularity to his appearance, which excites the ready smile, and his 
protracted descriptions are conveyed in a style of originality, which reminds 
the hearer rather of Blanchard's Tarragon, or Dowton's Sturgeon, than of 
the votary of fashion, or the polished man of the world. 

The Naval Eccentric is equally amusing, though in a different style. 
His favourite topic is, war; but as his excursions have been more extended, 
his information is more diversified. To him the intrigues of courts, and the 
machinery of poHtics are unknown, tiiough he can dilate on the adven- 
tures that have attended him in his numerous visits to foreign climes, with 
equal accuracy and minuteness ; and can astonish his hearers by descrip- 
tions of unknown regions, their inhabitants, and p)roductions, which 
tempt the incredulous to smile at tiie apparently unblushing impudence of 
the narrator. His conversation, though amusing, is frequentiy rendered 
nearly unintelligible by tiie introduction of nautical phrases, which long 
habit has rendered familiar, and even necessary to his descriptions ; and 
in point of imprecation particulariy, when warmed by the interest of the 
subject, he far excels the character just noticed, both in energy and no- 
vel^.- At the convivial board, the Naval Eccentric appears in all his glory. 
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and sings his ^ng, cracks his joke, and tells his story, with a spirit and 
yigour, that appear to set b^ care and old age at defiance. Both in 
jnanners, dress, appearance^ and conversation, the old Admiral may 
be properly denominated an Eccentric; and the cheerfulness of his <Bspo- 
sition, the incredibflity of his stories, and the rough simplicity, but warm 
hearted generosity of his character, make him a welcome guest in every 
company, where the amusement he aifords fully compensates for his de- 
ficiency in the refinements of fashionable life.' 

The Theatrical Eccentric, is a person who fliinks— whether truly or 
erroneously — that he has a great taste for dramatic recitation. His dress 
is fashionable even to a fault; he apes die carriage of the stage, steps 
in measured time, and assumes all the importance of a tragedian. His 
conversation is formal, his manners theatrical, and his discourse is 
broken by frequent quotations from our best dramatists ; and diougb Slfflkes- 
peare is his greatest favourite, he occasionally regales us with scraps from 
Rowe and Otway. His education is generally good, and his judgment de- 
fective in nothing, but the true pronunciiation of his author, whose most 
sublime sentiments he delivers in so pompous, affected, and impassioned a 
manner, both of tone and gesture, *^ as to tear a passion to rags, and split 
the ears of the groundlings/' Yet, such is his vanity, his folly, or his igno- 
rance, &at he greedily swallows the tittering praise that ridicule bestows, 
.aiid resumes his seat, perfectly satisfied with toe unrivalled excellence of 
his performance. He is, notwithstanding these glaring and ridiculous im- 
proprieties, a character in universal request; he is every where received, 
welcomed, heard, flattered, and ridiculed; but with him, as * ignorance is 
bliss, 'tis folly to be wise;" and he ''struts and frets his hoiur upon the 
stage," with all the self-possession of the most finished actor. 

The Traveller is an Eccentric of a somewhat singidar character, conobining 
with a knowledge of foreign countries, the qualifications of the antiquary, the 
connoisseur, and naturalist, and even sometimes the linguist. '^ With this 
store of miscellaneous information, he. entertains his hearers with descrip- 
tions of the terra incognita, interrupted by long and frequent digressions 
on antiquity, pahiting, sculpture, mineralogy, and other collateral branches 
of science. In tlie midst of a description of the Venetian Carnival, he 
digresses to descant on the brazen horses of St. Martin ; discusses theur 
claims to auQienticity, and relates " theb: travels' history," till ^e Carni- 
val and its motley groups are forgotten, and the sacking of cities, and the 
spoliation of Pagan temples. EBs travels abound in more wonders than' the 
campaigns of the Major, or the voyages of the Admir^; and he astonishes 
with adventures and dangers, unknown to all but those who, like himself, 
have soii^t to satisfy the insatiable, cravings of cariosity, at the risk of life 
and limb. 

The adage, that " Travellers see strange things,** is abundantly verified 
in his adventures, in which the romantic. and marvdloiis ^e alike em|doyed, 
to give energy to -his descriptions ; and many are the encounters wi& the 
^^ war of elepients," and temporary privations, both in food and lodging, 
to wMchbehas contentedly, and even cheerfully submitted. In vab 
ifceptTpism q[uestions, and cool calculaition on probability enquires; the 
grfive assertion is reiterated, and politeness acquiesces in conviction. The 
narrations of the tra^vefler are always amusing, as combining personal iden- 
tity ywi^n bis despriptions, wbichi from the original style, andfreqaeady 
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comic formality widi which they are given, and the digressiong by which 
they are accompanied^ can never fail to be welconie in all societies where 
information and amusement are cultivated. 

The Literary Eccentric^ with whom I shall conclude, is a being of 
a superior order. He soars above the common topics of conversation, and 
lives in a world of his own creation. Refine^ atid even pedantic, in his 
language, he appears neither to^ think or ^ak Uke other people. Books 
are, and long have been, his chief and most favourite companions, and 
witii their merits he seems only acquainted. On them his manners are 
formed, and on diem be constantly holds forth. The names and works 
of authors innumerable, both ancient and modem, form the theme of his 
discourse, and with elaborate quotations his conversation is frequently 
illustrated. From these circumstances, in whimsical combination, he ap^ 
pears the creature of another world; and the precision of his language^ 
the negligence of his dress, and the formality of his demeanor, stamp 
him an Eccentric, white his opinion is courted as the standard of criti- 
cLsm^^and hi» cpmpany sou^t as the imiversal reference in all subjects of 
Uteraiy discussion. 

Society at large, however diversified by character, and adorned by 
talent| soon becomes monotonous and insipid from a want of variety in 
the objects of reflection ; for mankind, as generally foimd, have certain 
traits m which they all agree. The usual topics of conversation ex- 
liibit a striking similarity, unless enlivened by some incident possessing a 
degree of public interest Conversation, in most, companies, when con* 
tinned for a few hours, becomes exhausted ; the common topics are di^ 
-cuased, and few, if any <^ the company, possess sufficient resources t6 
revive it But should an Eccentric of either of the above denominations be 
present, a copious fund of amusement is secured ; curiosity is stimulated to 
•enquiry, and amply gratified, without fatigue either to the speaker, or the 
hearer : ennui is banished from the happy and delighted circle, and each 
individual confesses that pleasure, variety, and mirth, ever accompany the 
welcome visit of 

The Eccbntric. 



ON WOMAN. 

When fdrtune frowns with lowering front, 

'And ev'rv thought conspires to crieve as; 
When dried is friendahip't balmy fount. 

And those we thoueht most true, deceive as : 
When idl those fairy fancy dreams, 

Of buoyant yoath to nothing vanish ; 
And dreary desolation seems 

Each ray, each gleam of hope to banish : 
Oh I then do woman's sympatiiy, 

And tender cares appear most clearly, 
Oh then she shews in every sigh, 

How truly she can love, how dearly I 
We scarcely wish the pangs j-emov'd, 
• Althoufdi in twain oar hearts are riven ; 
But feel, by angel woman loved, 

That pangs are bliss, that earth is heaven. 
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Corpora magnanimo satis est prostrftsse Uimi: 
At lupus, et turpes instant morientibus arst ; 
£t qnemqne minor nobilitate fera est. 

Oyii>; 



It 18 an odd thing for a man that is a bachelor, not merely by profes- 
sion, but in point of fact, to iliink of deciding on the kind and qnantity of 
influence which is exercised on the part of females over men. ^* If the qnes- 
tion were reveifsed," cries a love-sidk youth of eighteen, ^ and a bachelor, 
instead of writing on the influence of females, over males, had to speak of 
the influence of males over females, his own ugly face or some other natural 
defect would sufficiently testify, that he had exercised the influence oi fear 
over all the spinsters of his parish ; for few men of good report, and toler- 
able proportions, are allowed to remain in a state of single blessedness."-^ 
The^^ having taken me, however, (by <lie way, I must acknowledge the 
exactness of the other fit in regard to the ngliness of my phiz), I will not 
be discouraged by any inuendoes from pursuing my original pkui. AVben I 
commenced this paper, my intention was to inform you of something which 
may illustrate the question already started, and I now proceed to tiie 
task. 

Returning the other evening rather earlier than usual, from the club of 
bachelors to which I have the honour to belong, I was led to follow np the 
conversation of my friends, by my own solitary meditations. It is a curious 
fact, that, whenever I arrive at my lodgings before the '^ witching time of 
night," I groiv exceedingly wise and moral in my reflections ; and wbat is 
not always the case with my poor head, am able to remember, vntSk dis- 
tinctness, the most trivial occurrence, and to distinguish with accoiacy 
every object of the sight Whereas, if *^ the clock strikes one" while I am 
out, ^I take no note of time," and am never able to hear it, eith» on ac- 
count of some peculiarity in the atmosphere at that particular junctore, or 
in my ears, or both. And as to seeing, I can see nothing at all, nor am 
I able to determine whether this myopy arises from the excessive dark- 
ness of the midnight hour, or from some periodical defect in my organs of 
vision. But I am only wandering from the point. 

On the evening to which I have alluded, I was the more inclined to 
moralize, because I had not only retained a mens $anain corpore semo, — 
having neithet received the salutations of the chariie's bludgeon, nor passed 
my meridian^ but had also, on account of the tremendous iagomachf 
of my boon-companions, refrained froQi expressing my own <^inion con- 
cerning the Influence of Women. I was, therefore, left to chew my cud 
over &e question, and digest it at my leisure. — ^Wefl, thought I, as I 
arranged my person in the easy chair, and wheeled round to tbe fire, 
without any faith in astrology, the Influence of Women is equally various 
with that of the stars ; and God knows-^with a sigh— they are equally 
numerous. Numerous, however, as they are, I think one^mi^t abbreviate 
their history by dividing them into a certain number of classes ; and as 1 
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iiave bigiiii my coappariaoiis in oiiinmomy, let me aee haw they will fit to 
tiie tirelve sigiis. of the Zodiao. 

Some are like Saoittarius^ aad from ejes of bl«e, Uaek^lor iiasel^ de- 
Sf^ 10 akning at the hearts of men, die 91^ and shatp axtowa of their 
almoat iaexiiaiifllible qmyen. Others inay come under the denominatiiDQ 
of LiBRABiANSy not bmnise Ihey are learuedf bat on kccoont of their pro- 
pensity to weigh the matter on both sides^ and by long deliberation^ and 
long faces, to induce thehr captives 1o make more Hberai setdements. Ge- 
mini wiUJindude those who, by their astonishingyeciiiiiiily, so powerfully 
urge on meir husbands the necessity of making suitable provisions for an 

< faicn^asiiig fiimily, and influence them in redoubling ttieir exertions for that 
purpose. By GANcaa one may understand a respectable body of females, 
who as they rececfe from the stage of human existence by dow and regular 
gradations, have considerable influence in suppressing, with their snap- 
pishness and iD-humour, the gallantry of those who would otherwise most 
wiQio^ jtaks diem by the hand. The Pisces are anjother odd kmd of Jiak, 
which, diough they do not multiply among themselves, are yet, I fear, 
increasiiigiy numerous* They live out of water, it is true ; like owls they 

* only venture forth in the night tune, and contribute, by their meretricious arts, 
to ttccite the bad, while they destroy the worthier passions of youth. Viaoo 
is a title to which a numerous band of females lay claim so resolutely and 
vehemendy, ttat one had better substitute virago, or even Taurus (nuifyr^ 
the gender), as applying to a much more extensive class of Amazom, who 
emprnm amaag diemselves the sbguhur faculty of Mlgmg mkd intimidating 

' all litde men with squinting-eyes, crooked backs, and bandy legs. The 

'vScoirpioNs are a very terrible and deceitful race, and tiie man who is about 
to consummate hisearthly bliss, must *' take heed to his ways that he offend 
not with his tongue,^ 6r he will find to his sorrow, if he marry a person 
of this stamp, ^it is better to dwell in the comer of the house^p, dian 
with a bmwHng woman in a wide house.'' Those whom I would distin- 
guish by the name of Cafricornus, are a very considerate class of 
creatures. Not wishing to be over burdensome to any singk man, they al- 
low one the privilege of calling himself kvubandy and reserve the ether to 
sustain the character of lover. This sort of ladies are noted for cutting ra- 
ther curious capers; and they tsd^e considerable pleasure in ranking their 
submissive spouses vrith hohied catde. The Aries are women who never 
condescend to argue a point but at die sword's point, and are accustomed to 
thrash all their opponents, until the chaff is separated from the wheat, and they 
gain them over to their own opinions. The followers of Aquarius are the 
least in number and repute of any in the Zodiac. These are they who go 
with a clean face and neat attire, are as innocent as doves, and have every 
thing very comfortf(pIe ; but they sail down the stream of time as tbii|fj^ 
they were the only inhabitants of earth, without taking- notice of eiAec i^en 
or diingsy and have no further influence on, the mindf of mankind,^tl>an as 
they sbmetimes induce poets to compare diem widi the noiseless. 1 
brooks, which 



' lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret ef their silent course. 

I scarcely knew what to do with Leo, and had entered so extensively 
in the way of research on the subject, as to wander even to ^ the kind of 
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Nod;^ wImk hmnmg mlM^d mfmM Html Gain's wife was the fiim of the 
place, (being the mother of the first poet fiivaoolh^) I luddeiify retiinied 
bv leann of the terror whidi I felt on an imaginary sight of ihe mniderer's 
mody hand. On recovering my self-poMeHton I remarked^ that she 
abns ifl a lion among women, Mfho is of a noble and paawAnatrj but yet 
finrgiifing natmoe. Sfa^ whose bye for him that is worthy of it^ MOiains 

<< IJ^BKpieiKsfaed by floods^ aad-BBCOMinned by fire.'' 

Sb# who i^ a lover of her country and her children — she who js just and 
m^rcifiil-^she who is chaste and honourable — she who is righteous in anger, 
bat easily r^strained^ and of whom it might be said, 

. Tempore P<»Donua compescitnr ira femticffiy . 
Kec feritas animo, quae fait ant£, manet. 

She, in fine, who, in whatever sphere she is placed, acts with a manly re- 
solution, and who, without divesting herself of any the least of those pe- 
culiar charms which concentrate in British females, carries every thing 
before her.* 



* " The fbUowing epigram.'' says Bayle, " was in everv body's bandit iftboat the 
year l^i, having been occasioDed by tbe greatest part of the kiagdoniB of Europe 
being then governed by women, or at least onder their administration." It may 
not nnsnitably follow the above article, 

Vnlva regit Scotos^a) hieres(6) tenet ilia Britannos,' 

Flandros et Batavos none notha valva(c) regit ' 
Vulva regit popnlos <|ao8 signat Gallia portn,(iO 

£t fortes Gallos Itala vulva regit.(e) 
Ifis faiiam fmiis, vuhram conjungite valvis, 

9ic aatura capax omnia regna capit. 
Ad Medicam artem incertam, Gallia saucia tendis. 

Non uti Medicis est medicina tibi. 
Non credas Medicis, vena qui sanguinis haosta, 

Conantur vilres debilitare tiias. 
Vt regi, matrM|ne sace,' sis fida Eteoqae, 

Utere conclho Gallia docta meo. 
£t pacem to inter proceres non ponito beUnm^ 

Ho8pita(/) lis. Artus rodit agitqne tuos. 

(a) Mary Stuart. (6) Queen Elizabeth. 

(c) Margaret, Duchess of Parma, natural daughter of JC^arles V. 
{d\ Catherine of Austria, sister to Charles V. widow oCf^|m 111. King ofPor- 
tipgaiy and Regent during ttie minority of Sebastian, her Si^. 
(e) Catherine de Medids. 

(/) An allusion is here meant to the name of the Chancellor De THospital, to 
1^1^ Catherine de Medicis chiefly owed the Regency. 
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k BRIEF ^ACCOUNT OF 1*98 SMaiilSH DRAMA, AND THSATRB^^ 

Althouoh it is genemlly suppoted that Eaglandwas more b^okwdrd 
in dramatic exhibitions than its continentRl' neighbours, yet there can be 



little doubt thaJt entertaininentB .which, though crude and bafbarous, did 
certainly partake of the dramatic nature, were knownjn this country Ap 
most as early ^s the Conquest. Stephanides^ a monk of Canterbury^ who 
lived in the reign of Henry IL infortns us^ tiiat ^ London, insteAd of com" 
mpn interludes bielonging to the Theatre^ has pla3r8of a.more holy subjeet^ 
repiesentfi^ons oi those miracles which the hbly confessors^ wrought, of 
of the sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs did appear.'' 
This aut^of does not mention suchpetf<Mrmancea as novelties, but describes 
them 83 the customaiy diversions of the period in which he lived. That 
m^isquerades — a species of theatrical exhibitions-— were well known in ^ 
reign of Edward the IIL is a &ct recorded in a manner by no meulA 
complimentRry to the parties who figured in them : for in that reigd it wad 
ordained by Act of Parliament, thdit a company of men called Yagraiftsy 
.who had made masquerades through the wMe City, should be; whipt out 
of London, because tjhey represented cieaudalous things in the Jitde ale- 
houses and otb^r piUices where the popuifKie assemUed. In the yi^r 1578^ 
we find the scholars of PauVs school presenting a petition to Richard, the 11* 
praying his Majesty ^ to prohibit some inexpert people firom^nresenting the 
history of ^e Old Testament, to t)ie great prejudice of the said cleigy,'Wfai]i 
have been at great expence, in order to repi^sent it publicly at Christmas/' 
Not long afterwards, (in 1 390,) the parish clerks of London are said to 
)iaye played Interludes at Skinnei:'s Well : and imthe fourtii yesit of King 
Hef ry the IV. they acted at ClfrfumweU (which took its name from thid 
custom of clerks acting plays there,) iat eight successive days, a mystery 
conceming the creation of the woiid; the- performance . <^ which was at*' 
tended by most of the nobility and 'gentry of the kingdoln. . These in^ 
stances are sufficient to prove the h^gh antiquity of the British Drama. — » 
Many years,, however, elapsed before wit. or taste made their appearance 
on pur stage. One of the earliest writers of English plays, was John Hey*' 
wopcj, the epigrammatist, who was jester to Henry VHI« He wrote a piece 
called ^ Toe four P*s, being a new and merry interiude of a Palmery 
pardoner, Pbticary, and Pedlair.'' Hp also wrote several Comedies. . Hi^nty- 
Parker, c(on of Sir W^ Parker, is' akq s^d tei have written several Tra» 
gedies and Comedies in the same r^ign^ . But Thomas Heywood, who* 
lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the Firsts was^ according to \km> 
own confessidn, one of the most voluminouil writers that ever, attempted: 
dramatic composition in any language. In a preface to ooe.of ' his p&ys^ 
he observes, ^ this tragi-comedy is one preserved amongst two hundred^ 
and tweuiif, in which I have had an entire hanji^ or at least, a main finger.^ 
Mr. Richard Edwards, who was one of the gentlemen of Queen EUzabeth^ft 
Chap^, And master of the clbildren there, wrote two Comedies, one called 
Palpmon and Arcite, in which a cry of hounds in hunttog was so well imi- 
tated, that her Majesty and the audience were extrei^ely delighted.. The 
other called ^ Damon and Pythias, the two faithfiiUestfUendsin the worid.'' 
About tba same time came Thcmias Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, and Thomas 
Nort^ the writers of Gorboduc, the first dramatic piece of any oonsidera* 
tion in the Englidi tcmgw- Though Tragedy and Comedy were now in- 
VoL. I. 24. 2 B 
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trodttced upon the stage, the former for a time, as may naturally be sup- 
posed, iofectod vith iioadiMt, and-Ae toittenr 'wMk qifibbles and ^lisiMides ; 
yet, shortly afterwards, the pure and natural drama not only receifed 
i^ hMi, but tbr««gh tiie masteriy igtmv(aM of 8taiki|>eare, Vldtclier, and 
4<)naen, lit on<MAqn»d at iteuiasoBt perfection. ' 

iHiurii^ likds Im^ and imperfedly tfaeed fike progress tfUte dfamaftic 
.|K0i« MMD^A w, twe iuny now take fl ^hnoe fft 

WMh As JgtonA ib£ 4he dmma, tht number of play-booses intrease^; no 
4l«t in Ilfi89, vbeftike |)lay^u0e in White l^riata iViis fbhii^iied, "diere weie 
no lew Aiaa0e«entetn buiidii^ of dmt deseriplicm; Hie ittanes x>f vmM of 
- friuoli maiy be colected ftom tbe titie-pageci «f <M pkyA. Attd as tite 
miewlras ^were snmetrous, die isoilipaiiiiei^ ftcton iirere in proportion, tie 
fpUBdmi of €vs Etoyal Ck^ bad been formed ilito ft regidar tnitnpany, 
in fte begjittning of Msu3)c4ib'B neign^ baA some feir ye a t s i tft er w nidg, as 
Hm SKljciBts i6f fepnMtatiDn became mor6 Indierous, a cbmpan;^ ttis es- 
jtabUdiod under tibe <fenomiiifltioii of the OhiMren of Ibe Rtevebr. Beside 
iliese two i;(iMynnies, we are iold thai Queen ElizabeA, tit/tbe reqaest cf 
Sir Fbwcis Walaingfaam, bestowed handsome sahries oh twelve of ^ 
prinoipid playem of her time, who wete distingnifllied by ^€ style of her 
libjetfty's crtmiartiaiis and serMmts. And exclusive of l^se, nuuiy ntkk- 
men retanied oompaiueB, wbe not only acted privat^ in theif LorA^ 
houses, but publidy un^er their licence tmd protection. 

Ii^ &e fint year of King James's reign, a licence Was granted under thel^ivy 
Scttly i9 Shakspeare» (Etcher, Burbage, Hemmings, Gondel, and o&er^ 
axitkoiiang diem to aet plays (not only at their usual house, die Globe, at 
Baak side) bat in any odier part of di^ kingdom^ dnnng hik Urit^s 
pfeaauie ! The English lliefttre appeani to have been at this period, in a 
yery fvospenms state. Dramatic andiovs abounded, Jtnd ihtfk woiks bad 
the advantage of being supported by die skill of maipy iMtient jAayos, 
conaeniag whosa, it is to be regretted^ duit so few pvticidaraaxts atdiis 
day known. So great was die taste at dial time, for Afs^trieal p^orm- 
ances, duit it became die fa^hioti for the nobility to celebrate dieir wed- 
duigs, birth<^ys, and other occasions of rejoidAg, widi masques ^md 
infedttdes, which were got up at great expence; and widt a taste and 
magnaficence,' which may be conceived from die circumstance of Inigo 
tones being freqaendy employed to design decorations for the {daces of ex- 
hibition. In the masques at court it was not unusual for Mijes^ itidf to 
snstain a part: and the nobility at their own private houses, were not 
anpene from fdlowing the Royal example. The same universal passion for 
dianatic entevtainaieatB coAtiaiied durmgthe re^ns of King James, and 
gfeatpaftofGhailesdieFmirs. NorweretheysuppreifeedtiU die ascendancy 
c^diat &ction, whose plan of reform waa consummatied m die overduow 
the oonstitatiQn, and the execatioa of dieir Soyere^n. 

On ike lldi of Febnuury, 1€47> ah ordinance was issued:, wbei^eby lA 
stage piay^rs, &c» wete declared to be rogues, and liable to be punuhed 
aocorchiig to certain stattttes of the thirty-ninth of Qu^en EliSeabeth, and se- 
v^th bf lOng James the First The Lord Mayor, Justices, and l^etift of 
London, and the Magistrates of Sttrrey and Middlesex, were likewise au- 
thorised and required to puH down and deitiolish aH play-houses within dieir 
jurisdiction; and to apprehend any persons convicted of acting, vvho were 
to be poblioly whif^d ; bound in recognizance to act no more, and m 
case of refusal to. enter into such oUigation, they -were to be committed tiD 



^(Brb io ISe d^l^red Sttciflrrfgible ro^^s, knd i6 he (innie/hed Ah?! d8atl \^tt 
l^a^Mi^g^. it W^ iil»& oi^dtflSffsd, iStikt all mdie^ abH%btg^ kt j^^-boifisb 
i^b>i)d U^ ft)f!bited ib the ptfiSt) tfhd k peflillijr of fiV^ dliilliiigy Was IMpo^ed 
dd ivin )^^f&i -wiit A6\AA b^ present &i my drakhatic ttpreseiMMl 
fi^ftf^ mh bpefatibh df &iS fiet^e ot^t&ice, (ite |jerfbhnaiiebii 6f iU^ i^g^ 
h&A Se6n fireqaeitdjr lH&rhit^^d; ttiVf t^ftteA'ed Mh dfestridcfroii. m 
^t&i^ }»» df tiie HctM iBLt thtft tiM6 cbfihebtbd with 11^6 iKfeftb^s, ^Snt iib- 
i^i^kMt^^ Ulto tte arfiiy; ahd tobk i])> aVhy Ift &e defeiice df (Bat Sbverefgii 
to wliose aiybiliiy and patronage their profession was so deeply iiidtel>ted; 
Vm nu^miWt^iSi^^fi^d uia a^SCrol^dl; atfdthosebjT whoiiiflieytised 
€A hi XnStki^^ i?^ie efCher kflledifi the vritH, worn oitt ifHtb a^^ 6^ sctft^ 
'ter^d 'meit mSMitt jteHSl bf dib dbbtlfrjr^ fifhiid 6f toseinliling Ife^ flibjf 
^ddd bnlijecit %6iitifelt^ Vb ttie i)^ifdtles of the 6rdlnatfct> and tiibhr flS 
v^^^i^ bffMrttl&lglpo^ehJ. 

Uttb Mskfc bf % fft^Hife ^r thls&tridd amhd^fiienls at leftgfh. rfevi^d ; i^ 
fills ^xKttibifi df flie f^oMelni tM Mdna^rs mbt Mth considbrlible enSdi^ 
Al^ik^^t mtti t^mtlrieiutibn. thMf iiibbes^ was^ hotv^eT^r^ soon iht^rnititeti 
by fMikStitl MaMU^. yTh\d ^%ti^ of l&6% tod the dreftdM fiPe of <!h4 
Ibttbti^ yeilr tA\mi Ae ehtire sd^hsitlh o^ st&gb plerfbrnikndei Bttt 
ibib gobd ^e5pte bf thdSe tiht^ reqhired soifie Tecrekti6ti> kfler tiie (fisasteii 
addiifibnfed by iffife plti^^ &ndfite^ and accordingly bofii houses were o|[)ene4 
it GlliMfift^ 1^66; tthd iM>lib ^v^raons were again Ibllbwtd with avi- 

FBiiltffeferA^ird^ l&e Bistoiy of tte Britkb i^e becomes mTdH<;d m Oift 
of tiie eattUiahed tiieatm ; and diey being all siibfect Hb miieh the sa&e S^ 
biiiekfi^ it ^hdM be iSaatiktibveS^hg, \A tMs {ramm^ry hbtice, iSo reeonbt the 
Stti, lobl veWlttltB^ iliahageifM^tif ind niismani^^tnehtAy chaiiges luA 

lb iiUm^, 1071, m ^li^-haliMe M 0hnrV4«ne took fire^ iwd wfti eiC* 
tff^ deiiullilf&dd : fStSb Violence oT tile bonlagktioh was so ^at tbat bc^ 
h^Mk iitf tad lAAf adjtinibg HbUMb^ were biMit ot blown up. The pnj^- 
Iftfelbffiy ia fli^i Ids they liild ricdVered from tb«^ odtisterhtttibn, resolved 
fb i^k^i Afe iheattre, with mf^ imprbVeitibtits ti Utie till^e^l and icihimb 
l&giA iM&gstt For tliit piiit)bBb they eiMfilbybd 9^ CbiiMp^t Wretl^ 
^dM ^fe%Hfy ^fa then vety grHit^ to filrttiiili tt ibd^, ^d sim^iihtiEMid 
lis tf^fBmbn \ and iU plkii Which Hb (nrodnced, was Ujgtly li^pfove^ by 
aiUi Hbst jtld^s, tttf beibg eq\kfSfy riMp^dib tt^ fi^iti^e 6f the perfortiiH 
^; Aid iMe iddiebde. I^evend hlter^tibns We^ lidWv^r idade, which sa 
fif fi^^ b^i^ iihproT^ffien^; ierided to defeat fiie intention of the Archl- 
i«c^ i^«o ^^ t&e biiiffing. Ti^ new therfttis Wa^ opened oil the 26A 
Itf JMBi^chi 1*^74^ nHieh k t^rblogUe l^d epilogfte Were delivered, both wntten 
Iff Wttj Dirfd^. AboM (tSa titne^ Mr. Rich became possessed of it share 
ih Hdi ^1^, th^^h h6 ^^sirs to' h£vb probb^ded as if he Were thb sole 
ptdjSlSmt. WIlktbvb# ite ri^beire'd he ret^hbd for his own ttse, withotil 
dUpaii^ tb idbbMt Wfft alay of Ins fi^iikefs: this inode df eondtict he 
^diAimed Holdit^, tii^ those who had toy tMtt^ hpoh the theati%^ abaii^ 
doned them ih dfedpafr of eter deriving any benbfit frbm thein. The t^irek 
6f tUfb ijklit^^ob^ W^e thought df dk) little Value, thai Siir Thomas Slipwi% 
Wlft^ y C^b6^ s^ys> had an ei^aid rij^lSt With Rich, in a irolic; made a |]ire' 
^t of UiiT fiit^Mt in tbe ooneetb to (M<Aael tke% H gentlemaii of fbrtuiib; 
Wiia iodn sHUkMrMA forced lad wAy. iiito thb managenibnt, vbty miicH 
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agaiiist ' the inelioatioii of bis partner. Brett^ by completely chaogiiig the 
system of ooadttcting the theatre^ brought it once more into so flomishiiig a 
fltate^ that Sir Thomas repented of liis generosity^ and applied to the Court of 
Chancery to have the property he had given away, restored to him. Colo- 
nel Brett, offended at this treatment, relinquished his .claim ; and Mr. Bich 
became once more possessed of all the .powers of the patent Bat instead 
of being warned by the experience of past times, to abstain from a tyran- 
nical and oppresfdve behaviour towaids the 'performers, he now resumed 
^s former course, without fearing or apprehending any resistance to his 
measures. 

; WiUiai^ Collier, Esq. a lawyer, who, with an enterprising head, is said 
to liave possessed a jovial heart, observing the desperate situation of the 
theatre in the bands of Rich, obtained a licence to take, the management of 
the Company left at Drury-kne. llie late patentee, who stiU continued in 
possession of the house, was not, however, to be easily removed- - Mr. Col- 
tier, therefoie, procared a lease from' the owners, and took forcible posses- 
sion of tiie demised premises, by the assistance of a hired rabble, who 
broke into them on the night of some public rejoicing, and ousted the 
former occupier by a process <tf their own, more nummary than an action 
in ejectment But Mr. CoUier.did not meet with the success which he had 
anikiyated (rom this speculation ; the profits of the season were small, and 
very fiur from compensating for the trouble, danger, and expence, which he 
luui been at, in seating himself on the theatrical throne. He, soon retired 
from the station, having effected an exchange of theatres with the managers 
of tbe Haymarket : which latter theatre was, by agreement, to be confined 
to the performance of Operas. 

. Soon after the death of Queen Anne, Sir Richard Steele procured his 
s]ame,atthereque8tof^ Acting Managers, to be inserted bstead of Col- 
lierX in a new licence jointly with them; and this.connectioa lasted many 
j/eun, with great advantage to ell p^es. . The business of the stage was 
;c«rried on 4ttcce8s^% .till about the year 1720, i^hen on some difiFerence 
which arose between the Duke of N^ewcastle^ then Lord Chambeilain, and 
iUr. Cibber, that gentleman was fbibidden to perform : and soon after a va- 
fiaoce aiisii^ between the same noblem^ and Sir Richard Steele, a 
power, which had been, exercised by some of His Grace's predecesson in 
o^ioe, waseourted, andan order .of silence was enforced against the mana- 
gers. .A controversy naturally followed; but how long £he . profaibitioii 
contioiied, or in what manner die dispnid was setded, cannot now be a^cer- 
iuaed. The patent was in a litde time renewed, and Booth, who had a 
share in it, being compelled by illness to withdraw from the management, 
fixHida purchaser for lus interest, in John Highmore, Esq. a gentleman of 
fortnne, who had contracted a great attachment to the stage, from having 
performed the part of Lothario one night for a wager. A treaty was ac- 
cordingly entered into between them, which concluded by Mr, B^hmore's 
purchasing one-half of Mr. Booth's share, with the whole of his power is 
the management, for the si^m of twp thousand five hundred pounds. Mr. 
JF[%iimore» howevar, proved incompetent to the undertaking, and was at 
last obliged to^ve up the management with considemble loss. 

The person who next succeeded to the patent of Drury-lane, was Charles 
flieetwood, a gentleman who at one period of his life had possessed a veiy 
laige foitune, of which at this time but a small portion remained He 
purchased not only the share belonging to Mr. Highmore, but die shares 
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of all die other partners. So litde^ however^ was the value then set upon 
the theatre, that the whole amount of the purchase money scarcely exceededl 
the half of what Mr^ Higfamore had before paid. 

lie appearance of Garrick^ in the year 1741, formed an era in the an- 
nals of the drama^ as memorable^ as It was glorious and important. After 
experiencing some slights from the managers of Dtury-lane' and Govent 
Garden^ he determined to make trial of his theatrical qualificatians at tl^ 
playhouse in Goodman's Fields, under the direction of Mr. Gil&rd. On his 
first appearance in the character of Richard the lU.^ he displayed so much 
truth and originality of conception, and so much vigour, grkce, and nature^ 
in execution, that lus fame spread through every part of the town, with thd 
greatest rapidity; and his reputati(m was soon permaneudy fixed,' as the 
best actor of his own or any former time. After performing for one sea 
son at Goodman's Fieldsy he removed to Drury-lane, -where he not only cbni- 
finued to increase his renown, but by 'his ' prudence aid frug|ality, ac- 
quired both' a character, which pointed him out as a proper person to 
succeed to the management of the theatre; and a fortune, which enabled 
him to accomplish that object when the opportunity offered. 

Hie property of the theatre suffered severely from the indiscretion or ina- 
bility of the manager, who at length involved himself in such difficulties/ 
liiatno citiber means of extrication remained, -but to quit the country. — •' 
About the year 1745, the whole of his property in the theatre^ was eithei' 
mortgaged or sold; and the patent, which had been assigned to some cre- 
ditors, was advertised td be disposed of by public auction. Two bankers 
became the purchasers, kad. they received into the management Mr. Lacey, 
to whom the conduct of the theatre was entrusted. The calamities of the 
times affected the credit of many persons at this juncture ; and amongst 
the rest, that of fte new managers, who found themselves obliged to stop 
payment Their misfortunes occasioned the patent to be again offered for 
sale : few appeared with courage enough to ventiue upon it, even at the low 
price then demanded. At lengtib it was proposed, by Mr. Lacey, that he and 
Mr. Garrick should become joint purchasers. The offer was accepted; a 
reneviral of the patent was solicited and obtained ; all the preliminaries were 
in a short time setded ; and in the year 1747, the house was openecTwith a 
prologue, written by Dr. Johnson, and spoken by Mr. Garrick. The new 
partners were fumidhed with abilities to make their purchase advantageous 
to themselves, and agreeable to the public. Wliile Garrick*s admuable 
performances ensured good houses, the industry and attention of Lacey 
were employed in promoting the convenience of their visitors. The har- 
mony which subsisted between them, contributed not a Htde to the success 
of their speculation ; and their efforts in the end, procured for both, riches 
and respect After Garrick had quitted the theatre as manager and 
performer, he did not entirely withdraw his attention from the stage ; but 
continued occasionally to assist, and advise, the authors, Hctors, and pa- 
tentees, who succeeded him. Notwithstanding Ihe many brilliaiit stars 
which have since risen and set, in the dramatic hemisphere, it seems inex- 
pedient- to bring down our account of this theatre to the present time ; — 
partly because its more recent history consists of events too nearly resem- 



* The Play Bill aunounQing his first appearance, was pubUahed in ^0.16, psfe 
^6, of ihe Magnet. 
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pairOy because, were they ^v^.ap opfifq^ftaj^^cowp^, fte^fl^ft^cffj* XJcia^ 
If^vo^ fr^ in ^e ^ ^'collection of all ql^n^t p^l^fifl* &{§> 9ft ^^ top coio: 



^jjq^-piac^ to b^ rp^^ wifl^ ^uch ^tjejtipn, i«il?^ th<ey ^^ ^^d by 
^1^^ sl^lful ypte^. 

Tbe^ 0I4 ttfft^e qf Px^ry4i|^€^ y^^, pi^Hl^d do^W iff WS^lf, r^.pUt n^ 
175,^ ^qd destroyed by fire, on Fi^ds^ evening, Feb. 24> I8p9* The 
present structure yt^asj des^^ed hj ^r* Benjamin Wyatt, in a styl^ wJKch 
COfibined, b^ a we d^g^r^e, cj^a^sicaljiinipUcity i^dtti.qp^ip^dlp/ ^d |)||[gQi- 
4cence. Tlie i^^w, theatre waa o|)ei^ed o;a the IQtfi c^ Qc^be^r, 1^12. £x- 
|Nexienc^ iMvipg prpyed, tbat the audience pi^rt o( 4>^ hipus^ wa^ top laig«. 
It yi»»f apoi^ afte^ tbs demise of ^^ pippQ%tp%. EUi^tpii, pulled do^ to 
tibe outer walls ; cind though tbe unrenut^g ^ertioiv;. ot Mr. Qes^^, the 
^rclutecl^ and tl^e seyertd artistB under hi| w^ctipn^ it ^¥]M> Ui til^<? fi^QW 
0^ ob^ cb^Sy ag^n in a state fit to receive a^ i^i^eiic^* Qa Ig^^phij, 
ike I6th of October, ^$22^ it wiis reH^Died; y(}^n a ^iri^ 44dr^9, by tfa« 
^e w^tty ^PJ[S^ ^pk^c'iQ^ ^f^ djeliver^d by IM^l feTQr, w^ tlilil^ dM^ 
HuDACAir, 91^4 ?9Voie6^ ennphasuf, nirhicli ase pecfiliaiiy bu 9:;^ '^f^ 9: 
jgnaiYe alt^ra^ons 1^ bc^ described, and jiuftified, in tb« ^U^iRlRg Ui»c«( 4 
tJieAd^«9s: — 

^^ 'i;hvis t^i^n our I!i([anag^r, who flkQoiits ^ feiy^^ 
Or pulling an, old hpuse about bis' ^ 
Has ispjared of our late edifice's pride. 
The oiitwajrd walb, and little else beside : 
A9:2^Q94 b9ft boep that Jaipur, to o(iimlelB» 
y(Uch Qlalye^ magpi^cence ijud <^ff#it]i^eg^;, 
Ahxi6u3 tliaf mumtudes may sit af eas^> 
AnS'sbimtier nuhiber9 in no deseit free;Ee — 
ll^at apiple space may riaark ^e liberal plan, 

M\ ^y^K ^^fmi^.^Gs aiid.ea^ of 1 '^ 



THE LOVER^S, LEAP * 

— R]«Hou> you beetling rock, whose brow 
Hangs pending ofer tiie glen below ; 
Atfife W)Jai?Uy%gpt * 

And mus'it runs.-^One sunSmers day, 
A bridSl parfy blithe and gay^^ '' 



^^ About tea ipiles to the, south of Dublin, and just 01^ the borders of tlie 
QiS9iXotWiekl9W, &. aitnatedia very beautiful an^rbnanfic^n, ciAed <tte 
^^^flih' ^^im^ Prop^^X of I^rifil. MonK, an4.^e Hfpiu J«iJii»| Ortfttati, otloC 
the late celebrated orator« To this, chosen spot ntany. a gay and lumpj par^ rer 
patr frdra the hofefe aijfl bfastle of the City; to enjoyits cfeBglSa soenerjTa ^^ 
^np&rin'^ Qrattfya'scottflCge," and a dance at evening onthegrasSr A nek, 
wbichl^ called ^< the Lover's Leap," rises to a considerable height abova.the f^* 
^Ebe ci^tmatiuice whic& gave ittfiit name. Is detailed m the MdWme'^i jpoe^D, 
which IS supposed to be recited near the spot . .'«^ . . 



Came id^Mt^mff 4ie;NMMi^. 
And dance at «yenl«gt(m 4mi getett. 

Her ha8bw4- »J4»y^ anAiumotfiiprida. 
ThatnpiiHiiiM am iw9^,t«:Bhedj 
Its lustre 911 lieff iMm^f head. 
But ere its partli|e..t)eiB|iiagl«io';d:doivii, 
On yalle^f gfMw api QMHuUtoMi biontn, 
A monmiftg^bmda.ibewagli' ■■ ■■ 

They ta(pibk'ataiui i«¥ai;<k tiU (Im sw 
In hearn his mid'^t^ coiuast Ihegiui^ . 
When, to.aTDidthe.sciDioliuigllii^; 
In groap^ Uw3; Sought smhIi ooal vetMat* ^ 
Maria, witb.hfT hMoni frund^ 
In yonder ffrove re|iii^ t^spoad 
An hour ofcoqidMipa^ anbahara / 

The bree^tt) 1im% W^^^sp^iHang flnre.; 
mOia WUIHiiiii m^Qi kf>p^tgidjoy. 
His happv momtftln tofert|KlQy9 
Woimd throoffh that rockv pa& to gain 
A prosp<^^ih» nmgbbiriiii ptaia, 
Whicfa^ bouiidfi^by the^djitoiat skies^ 
In yariegaAed heaaty lieft; 
His Bfeps wdii» ^VnMn^^i bis VM91 piorMicd^ 
By one w^tiiiiifliedtte \tuthkmi, 
Inflamed by jealoiiiarr aiid fiff^di 
By fiendish mi^^ hi& hnfi ^t9itt4 
To live to. strike A d(»iAb^ blow. 
And lav his hated xhwl llMNr« 
He lord Maria^ tmA ho sIsOYe, 
By ev*ry startagem of loye, 
To captiyate her umUe hewrt:; 
Bat yain he foiiiid(Ms>ey'iy art^ 
llmt i|iid)yided iftftim to sfaaiie^ 
For William rated sapiwielyttlttre. 
Enrag^ and fitnngf his hniriie^tore^ 
A deep aa4 deadly ytai^taLcewwfXEty 
And. to fnlfil bis dark IstMit^. 
Hie brida) mom he chosft<to<yenli 
His smother'c^ rafl». Hd trac/d^his ivay, 
Like blood-hoanalioir'tiBgjiMi haiipiifji^ 
Silent and sure. Whtte* say tnddight. 
The happy bri4«0Qaom.€unb?dtliie>hcigfal, 
Borne fpfth»:wiogi of bliasi^t-elafte^- 
And thoaghtless of impendtiai^latle^ 
He jnst had gain'd the di»|r pUkccv 
And felt the fjtfiih breevefandiii'tface, 
When pale, ^!Qii.trembliBgfiftifaiaire^ 
With qoiy'ring lipy and eye<of^firef 
His foe sppiog,oii the-fa^ ap^t't*^; 
Their con^renee was brief andiiat; 
Insult begf0^«fianoa fl«sh'd-t-i> 
A*|iish, and sadden! blow; waa daiki^^ 
They grasp'd— thegr stroye-^tliespiltndii^dfflll breath, 
Their stmggto vru the.slrilbof dea|ihu 
Tiirice to tjpie ditty ledge;til^ >nrfLM; 
CH^'d ii( each.other's dfeftcQy«fqhl^ 
And twice they bac]iwaDd'ft6>:aM then 
Renew'd the^ fittal fi«^t;agidn^ ^ 

The aim of each wa8;it«wi4Q:tlii]Dir^ 
His rival on the rocks below. 
To compromise they bade adieu, 
And nothing short of death would do. 
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They spoke no wwd oif nge or bale, 
But In each fevAil peuie of Ale, 
Panting for breatby pnle^ parcVd, uid^mit^ 
Their looki ttill gave ctenanee Teat. 
No sonnd was heari, — no hand wa« ni^* 
To hold an olive branch ;-^the aky^ 
As if h smiled npon the fight,' 
Was still, blae, beantifnl, avd brighit 
Again the frightfol steep they eye'd, 
And stroggli^ hard, again diev tried 
To fling eadi other down.— At length, 
William's activity and strength. 
Had work'd his now exhausted foe. 
Just to the grave that yawn'4 below. 
One effort more, and he was free — - 
But in this dire extfemitjr, 
His rival drew a deadly blade. 
One sure and fatal plunge he made. 
The weappn. pierc'd young Willialn^ breast^ 
A groan and struggle mark'd the rest. 
I 
The Victor's eye no longer flashed, 
The cold drops from his brow he dash'd. 
And slowly rose : — ^his haggard look 
Beti^y'd his soul.— He shudder'd, shook, - 
And glanced around, wMi Umld eye, 
To see no evidence was ni|^, . 
Then dragged the body to tke edge. 
And from the steep and duoy ledge; 
He hurl'd it over rocks and all, — 
'Twas dash'd to pleees from the fhll ! - 

And then he silently withdrew. — 
The bloody story no man knew: — 
The mangled limbs were found, and tXf 
Lamented William's locfcli^ fail. 
'Twas thought, in clambering the heigbt 
And turning^ tiiat his brain ^w fight : 
Or— that some faithless eralg gave way, • • 
And hurl'd falm froln the sight of day^^ 
To instant deatb.>~Maria'8 grief 
Was silent, bat beyond rcfief. 
Deep in a' ghionvv solitwde, " > 
She kept her maiden widowhoodt, . 
For three sad years — and whear at hat. 
Her lonely boan<tory she passed. 
To mingle in tfaie worid acain, 
All friendly efforts were in vain. 
Her pensive moments to be^ile,> - 
Or raise one melancholy smile; 
At last she died, arid tihie roU'd on, : • 
Till yearsiwere counted twentywme, 
Since that sad bridal day^thid>steep' : - ' 
Had long beto naaicKl— ^the Lover'^Ltlap.'^ 
Altho'' the dismal story then 
Was fading fh>m»t6e minds of men, ' 
When wri|hitog*ott his bc$d of death, •' 
The murd'cer, with hia dying breath. 
In deepeist agony reveal'd 
The.fearful tale so long coocealM, 
And then he raving died !— 
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THE PARtY. 



I can a» well be hung as tell the 
Manner of it-^it was mere foolery ! 

' Shakspeare. 



TaAWKS to my penevenng inadivity^ by which I intend tp ewpmm 
wametbkig nabre than forbearance, and to the progreai of time ; I fa^ve 
eaca|>ed <rom that babel of diaeoime — ^the boaid of festive nonaonaey 
and human fiioleiy. Do i again breathe the air of retirement, and can I> 
oaace more thinkuk qtdet? Uafkpy relief from the toH of fashionable en- 
jo3rment ! Row preferaUe to me the nanrow limits of my elevated study, 
to ^ noisy mansions of boisteroasfaiknty! Here I can, at least, taste my 
attic enjoyments with tranquility, and sliH prefer my scanty, meal, widi. 
the spirits of the dead, — not in the resurrection of their eartfady forms, but 
the forms of their eaithly productidns-<-to a. life's communion in luxurious 
abundance, with the spirits of a modem * Party/ made up of party spirit, 
and heightened into intemperance by spirituous libations. However, here 
I ion, returned from the scene, and once more musing o*er the past, ftr 
the improinement of die future; and tibns easing my shoulders Innn die bnr^ 
tben of ^ preset The burthen of the present !--happy achievement I 
O man ! tlum most strai^ anomaly ! aHve to the conviction, that assuredly. 



■ ■■ A mom^t we shall want, 
Mlien wodds want weiUth to buy ! ^ 

Tet, dead to the lesson which that assurance reads, we are still ready to 
give away empires to contract the path of existence at the one end, and 
would yet give woilds to lengthen it, but one short pace, at the o&erl— 
And tbiiit — but hold; — I find I am exemplifying my truism, and shortening 
miy moments by untimely lengthening my story, and that too at the wrong 
«nd ; fpT the moral should at all events, if at all, come in at the conclusion, 
-7-'tis the rule of fable as well as of life. 

. To return to the Party — iii thought only I mean, or in remembrance— r ' 
keep me, I pray, from me reality ! How shall I perform my task? Shall 
I paint, as far as tiie hue of words and other tints of expression can (bj the biA 
of such ai pen 9fi mine) give to it, the full description of the mod^y scene; 
leading you frQm the first step over the thresliold of the drawing room, — 
the formal intiroductioi^ — ^ Mr. Brownstudy, Mr. Simpson — Mr, Simpson, 
Mr. Bjrbwnstudy ?* And so on through the whole of the first scene of this 
living farce — the responsive nod,',wUch politeness in her necessity con- 
sents to pasis for a bow — fpr what bowing could keep pace with the rapi- 
dity of misc^min^ over, of the company ? — which^ by the bye, reminded 
me of the mustenng of the schopl-boys, when the time was, that I -have 
often had to repeat me siilky * here,** or answer with my body Ae default 
Leading you through. the routine of tea, cards, su|^r, songs, and depar- 
tpre-^last and best! Shall I do this, or shall I rather pick up, here and 
tdiere, along the track of memory, a souvenir or two of past incidents and 



refleetloiw^ and write diem down for amiuienent or for wisdmn? The lat- 
ter be the conne ; for while that will give fcope for for more abilities than 
I can bring to the task, the other would demand the talentg of an tmktiown, 
and the hufMm talents of a Cruichwhanlrn^ to give a foir idea of the tiling ft 
woold describe. 

The object of the evening being the celebration of the coming of age of 
die fli^n and heir of the host and hostess^ it should be observed, that die 
party, therefore, consisted chiefly of young persons, selected from die cir- 
cle of their aoqaamtance, and mostly raerehants', and some, periiapsi, law- 
yers' derks.— Let not my readers smile at the latter, for they rai^t have 
b6e» mrtided, alid than they aie.gendemen,^ ^momdimgia tile.«telBlEk in 
duMi case BHidle. and | |io wid ed;'?«^and moii fatkaaidy pranidsd loo> fo» 
thaoL Magio eftoti df'^I20^ whii^ oAen>mnk« a.aanlkiMUMiff4Mio^ wfa» 
otherwise might wnflti eveiy raqoisitB of ednoati^i^ honimiv ot hum My Ur^i 
ftr dW'Mwa— I know wiio^^hatiank tfaey m^Jbe;. ftom.tl» dnm^h 
ni^have. oondoded diey had been huilMS of tile; but as' the compai^ 
A^qniBBed wM» deuedidod to Htfae caae^ i snpptMddMfeaonie.fooHiUftt 
not belbmg die poetv dmt 

^ Seaatf Beed»nA the-fonign iMof eraaaMot; 
Bt Ml wtet ■' W i 4f mtiii adaintd .dm losty" 



Ml dms: dbokad ou| AmymMA oflhpsing,. pardy firon pride^ aDdifwslyk 
from speonladve Merest, •ceoidingto'dM hmasljr maiiaa ei; << dtes^no- 
d^ Ute appMmiee.'* Bmr this cwtcma of: foshjpnabb wspli^ daSk^ 
liod sadM IM) i fo«V «50'ft«^Mttdy.bod|[te«aaaa-aiidieffM^ irnkf^ p«de~ 
pride! Their conversation^ toe,. often bdied their a{^pearaBce. The dis- 
cord of a verb with itsnonoMdve csaae waa'smood i e d de w n by the nurtiing 
of satins, or the simper of fashionable discomrse ; or die jkurring of two ne- 
gatives^ by the eloquence baking beneadi aiibum rin^ets. haiiging over, 
ivory diQuIders, or peeping dirough summer blossoms on a* wintry night 
Indeed, from the contnist of appearances and discourse, we might at times 
Ije almost indjaced to draw ^' conclusions most forbidden." 
' Having stumbled dirongh the ordeal of the introdnctDiy fool^^ with a 
jrtifficiency of awkwardness- in my haste to get over it, V foundl'mys^K al 
Ikst seated by the side of a young blooming damsel, wl|o, casting her Idoks 
obliquely past me, would ^ ever and aiion," let her eye« go off at imi ai^^ 
o^ 4w tc^ stea) a |^ance at Her singnlar neighbour; but I soon managed, by, 

S' adually backing my chair out of. dip circle, to. bury ii^self l^lmid'her, 
ould^r^, and £ere escape her kind regaitb. Now, why tU|i lady 
diould! tpns bestow her aftehtion upon me, is a question VMcl^ halontBy 
arjsQs in myfinind; and in-order to avoid. die in^tation of ' vamty> which 
mi^tgiye. strpng inference, I must disclose a few of my |r$al;d^fe*Gtd. 

y pu mu/sit know, thien, that I remain little indebted to n^itmre for any 
(nr^jfereiM;e, shewn to ine in the mould in which it pleased hex ^^ I sfaeuld 
l^ cast Tan and hnky, and of % countenance which, though it Wj>u}d not 
l^hi^ esntitle ni^ to dispute the palm of.uglinesss, widi £aston hliiis^ yet 
I>9»9e6i^s.t|i, np inferior degree aH tljat vacuity, of ei^nression, and.toital' 
wiuit of rre^nlaritsTf Deficient of the least resemlilai^ce to a fine of^ea^,f 
hutfert^Qi^lines'l^^^ much closer similjtadft. to 9tferne>Iin^ oflfiS^, 

a|). obbj^ a^d^a^rH^ aji^les<-*-compiexion (mJ^ 9$ B^njilefd ghost, but. 
heightening into cnmson upon sLny tmng like confosion in my nerves. Tins 



WMtteclfleiOiiinycpjtolll^Qilito*»i«^ Aniwjijr Ilj^l^J il,^J5^^^j|^ 
PA^jiay acfi^iui^d fof aif> mttfHwtio^A 8l*9»w, w^ by m^i^ nfigU^i^Vi ' 

« bdpg Of>])ipeU04 to diew> thi% by ttitt9 dTa^jftBanpiy Q|)r« -jjijig^^ 
Iww, »a nvhiph I tow «ad^vwn«d to vHi»A tb^ commcw ^m^ ^ j^Ui^ 
the cpmmpa fai4t» cif il;^iy« I q^y, pei^api^ Iwve giym 4^ ||^^ ^jh^b^s^ 
of wgr feftdeTs, a key to whut may be cQimidered i^^^ympy; ofi aw b^ 
HWfa: Igrantifc: I wiU cQn9ent to all iJIo-vmnciM^ ^^U^t^b^mb^^ 
their «yipi»^ way ; o»ly 93k ip r^itiini^ tiftt they wtt let «it h^ye ami^! 

JEHuwg the opeimltifln of tea;, eaph geodejo^ «ndeayoiiirQ4. to f«ga^ bi» 
liaui ^eigbboiw in conY<gnBatiQO> iC tjbat t9rai can be a^obed to a fixm e£ 
)Ude aeoteoisea and remdifl, nf well knowii^ and aa vegiilariy rapeai^ f^ 
wery simaai; meeting, «« Oe ondtialiQatioa tahk «t #cb(ml; bair^yi^, l^t ik 
^oomoanaiiam, for our pmient purpose. Sooie.wei^Q eve^bobL^aoNgb 
to engage two; b^t &r me, afitev ^mdemg fer jome tivne^i^rbMito W^^mA 
lon^r how to say it, I resolved to ask my fair neigbbonr if she had read 
tiie last new novel by die antkor of-Wa^eiiBy.^ Hiis was aaau^hW^^ 
I conceived likely to.be in her way, and was too somewhat in tmi^^^ ^ad 
I pridei^ myself on the ha^tpy selection. Hie action. followed tbeiwoInT 
Aon — ^tbe question was put-^bnt onfortonately, her head being turned ano- 
dier way, attending to a warm description going on w^ %e parties on her 
left concerp^g the state of' &e weaAer, i& vibraticm reached no^ her ear, 
or, 4t least, my words, were, unheeded, and prqdaced no answer. This 
1^ a sad rebuke ; 1 could not master up courage to pHdl uqr voice npoB" 

S higher key, and put the qnefi(^ a^jun ; and ny conlbaoii was not a 
tde increased, by observine^ fiiat a lad^ tm my othelr stde^^ who Auiif heM^ 
niy qnestjifn, ejed me wilji a look, winch I ^mK not attempt to define or 
defKsnbel' I^wever, I had recourse to' my gnk aid in. these extremities—' 
my pocket handkerchief, a^d repei^d to mys^ Ae Knes of Voltaire, 

Tart le pins. Q^cessaire, 
N'est^ de bien paiier, mau de saveir se niire ; 

Resolved to keep, a better ^ard oyer, my vocabulary. 

Wero mankiiba m t)ie h^^t of exercising themselves ifi €ie precept, of 
Apofio^imd.o/ Inlying iheb q^ctionato tbetoucli^neof eveiy vice and' 
fo%^ which they ^ itoooiftencoqipelledtoolMerveiii their intercourse widi 
each omer, the^, ij(i4eed, there virouM be rew sceiies where an hour of- 
iutioi\d amiiseipent a)id Juj^truction could be more advantageous puMe^^ 
thaii in die domestic circles of these ftiendiy jmifi^.^— bu^ nnfoitunalely' 
for us^ suph is not Ae case ; on die 'qontrary, ei^ch iblly too frequently; 
b^ts itareve^, an4 thus die patb^of social mtercourse may besidd to^ 
l)<^ di^ tall of ij^ snares, that in stepping, bapk to avoid, oi^e^ we often. fall^ 
i^itp ano&et^ 

i'llnowreturn to my ^'Piqrty,'* tot pick out. an illustration of myrnlei- 
and there I find t|ii^ t^e fylly of my own dJ^denpe had probably given rise' 
to mat inmosing, confidei^ce^ and perfect self^atisfaction, wjuch/seemecf; to 
clianusterize ii^oi^.thui one ^qndeman of the- company, i;^o«eemed to have 
taken up tbeir station at the opposite comers of- the room, in order that the 
empire . of discourse should not, between themselves, come into dispute. 
Ea% liad collected round him his Utde audience, and being once in pos- 
session of the public ear, appeared resolved not to leave his hold, by giving 
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any dtlier ^aspiring youth" die opportanity of a pause^ to put in his claim to 
attention ; wliich^ to them^ was l&e one with admiiation. Thos they ta&ed 
down aH their opponents^ ranging from subject to subject^ with the fkdtity 
df a buiterlly from flower to flower. Or^ if by any accident^ they should 
hare been drawn into an ai^^ument^ tibey had such abundance of little fiicts, 
and public whispers^ to enforce their side of the question, (and of those 
too, if doubted, they could enter into the proof of pedigree from my lord sach> 
a-one, to his valet through twenty generations,) and then the happy ability 
which such persons generally possess of putting a gloss upon duQ incidents, 
or polishing any apparent incongruity, leaves no chance of success to any 
meiely roHmuil opponent. And yet, after all their ratiocination and 
argument, it would puaale the memory^o recall a single sentence they had 
attend worthy repetitioil, or a subject that would bear a serious reflection ; 
00 excellently did they answer the description of Florian, 

Chacon, comme k rordinaire 
Parle beaaooapet rien oe dlt. 

These general talkers have, of late, become so numerous, and direaten 
such a. general destruction of all intellect, that I cannot resist the impulse 
of ip^lination to lend my aid in putting down these commop nuisances of 
society..' Indeed, if something be not done, and ^'twere well 'twas done 
%dickly,'' wjo may bid farewell, to the humble effort of mod^ ability, 
which mftf no longer show its countenance of conscious imperfection amidst 
ie ^ busy haiints . of men," lest it should meet the self-confident gaze of 
audacious impudence an<} ignorance, and be compelled, by dint of mere 
brass and boldness^ to yield t^e .paW ^^ superiority to these blundering 
nondescripts,. <n: shrink with di^,gust;into their studies, like Diogenes into 
his cask, and bury their ability in the gloom of retirement 

For the most part the characters of general talkers, will be found 
identified with that one of effeminate insignificance, *^a hdies' nia»!" a 
fellow, who, though his tongue is as the pendulum of life, yet can be dumb 
at the voice of female beauty, and listen with contempt, in the mas^ of ex-^ 
lapy, at the dullest drawl of a conceited prude, or kneel with calm devo- 
^on at the feet, of a triumphant coquette ! A feUow who was never guflty 
of giving form to an abstract idea, or of uttering one polished phrase not 
stolen from Richardson's novels, or from the Sorrows of Werter. Indeed, 
take unblushing impudence, — a countenance in which the long expatriated 
blush ^of ingjenuous^ahau^fTJias giv^n place to that alone of rage or disap- 
pointed yanityT— a head stufled with anecdote and nonsense — a memory 
grosuungo beneath the lumber of Iqve-teeming quotations — a brain one 
*| cBreary waste," unconscious even of its own existence— then joined to 
.an imagination ''all compact," which can embellish or distort incidents 
ad Utnhun, without regard to truth, or virtuous or honourable feelmg, and 
we have at once a picture of '^ a ladies* manF 

As I have a few tilings further to say on the subject of this same Pkrty, 
and have already drawn out my sketch to some length, I will close here 
for the present, and supply you with a second course in due time. 

Harcourt. 
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WHIT MONDAY^ OR A. TEMPLAR'S RAMBLE. 

The two brazen heroes of St DuDstan's were hammeriiig the hour of 

eleven last Monday morning, when the sunj brilliantly peering throagh tbo 

dusliLy avenues of t^e Tempje, behel4 vie most bosily employed widi my 

breakfast at my chambers in Mitre Coart; endeavouring in vain to get 

through the leading article of the T^ne9, and the third dikition of my cho* 

colate. Grimalkin and Butler's Nisi Prius lay snug on the hearilh-niK; aa 

unfinished draft, with Chitty. on Pleading, was ^ open before me,-^moce 

inviting than agreeable ; my outer door was shut, and, being holiday timey 

I bad given Peter leave to see .Ids' aunt atBermondsey. SfO I detesnmifd'to 

put off going to the £bd|ibition, exclude all morning calls, and hare ^ most 

sober and industrious day's work. , 

: Wellj with this commendable itesolution, I took up the neglected dmft— 

sighed over the many, interlineations — yawned thtix;e'<^sM^nfted'iay4)en--r- 

and then most comfortably found put^ I was (not in. the .humour .to bf^'ii^s- 

trious. Immediately, as this unfortun^e discoveiy .was mu^. aioud rap- 

fHj^g at the door, with sundry kicks and curses, proclaimed the Ji^ ap-< 

proach x>f my friend Volatile. ^.It's no use," exclaimed I» widi s<iiy|fithing 

between a sigh and a smfle, ^ business is over for the day :'' ^d so sayiiig, 

I luabarred my door,, and in stept my. friends ; • 

. Ned is one of those kind-hearted, bein^^ the very scareprow of atadioiui. 

^d weUrdii^posed young men (like me), who'll neither work themselves^ 

nor let 4heir friends woik. " What, Peregrine ! why what the d-7 — 1 aila 

you ? you look a§ yellow as if you had been at an Aldierman's feast, or a. 

lecture on anatomy. Oh ! I see how it is. Doors fast without— cautipnii^ 

opening them within — shoulders sensi^ve of the tap — you not only follow. 

the kw, but I apprehend the law follows you. For shame ! just upon twejlyia 

p'clock, with your morning gown and sljqppers on*" I n^ide my apology — >' 

much to .do — ^had been a sad rake the: previous week^-y^d determined 90^ 

that day to turn over a new Jeaf, and wivrl^ hard. . ' 

"Work hard! hear it, y« gods, and ye Cheapside apprentices] Waa 
there ever such a dung heard of? Worit on a Whit Monday ! Why, man 
alive, there's not a mop been twirled— a statute been conned — a wig pow* 
dered — or a black letter dusted. , : . • ul 

' Oh this is the day for fan and frivolity, 
. Laughter, love, and jollity.^* 

Wwk I I am determined you sha'n't You have often made me indi^strioua 
against my will, and now, for once, I'll make you indolent against your's. 
For shame ! look at the sun peeping over the sorry chimney pots, and 
through your dirty windows,<r-to stay in doors on a day like this !" 

"But, my dear Ned, where shall we go' to ? there's nothing but holiday 
apprentices and tailors' journeymen abroad. ; If we have a drive, we shall 
be blinded by the dust ; it is too warm for a canter, and too cool for a sail. 
Why I would as leave stay at home, and play scratch-cradle with my sister, 
card bobbin for my aunt, or read Tyrwhitf s Digest or Bacon's Abridge- 
ment from beginning, to end." ^ No, sir, all the world, except you and I, 
are at Greenwich, and there we ihall go." 
^ ^ Greenwich !" -exclaimed I, with a legitimate shudder, — ^ Graenwich 
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on Whit Monday ! Why not say at once the Lord MaycNr's Easier Be9^ 
or a squeeze in Hie Of^m gallery oh ti Gal^dlaii higiift 7 Shade oi Ihe 
departed Coke, plead Ay votary's cause !" 

Btit iafl this ejqpostulation^ argumentationy and m\6ckiScfii, ^ris w no 
4yail. yola61l6 ka^ too well how to bother a jory, tH&esr Hbm gi^ ^ hb 
]^k 8b wMl tdfii hk diillery Ahd logic on ohe side> aiid ht!M^§B, Widi 
her bland jiei^iiasion on the dther, I y^sA nonsuited in one iniHUtei ahd sifited 
wfOi ttiy "^tS^day^ bdif^ fii ih^ fiett, ai^d ^th Ned> iOI j6y, ah<ib^M»idft, 
^Lttd wa^ry, 'left my Oxiiy; not fotrgettinit; to leave k note f&r Uie 11^- 
dres8^ Wh'^ jshe ^ahi^> to say I W«s goti^e fib k c6njRdt6tioii> hd^ 16 9&bh 
^ iretum itntiifediatfely* ^A my diiler dddri 

* ** Why coiifouiid it, l^regrine, your cte*) Mt bUl a few mibikteji a^ 
ijfood as npri^l a defiance agfednst the hWtici^ of a baM* c^ dun, as (he 
sentinel at the Horse Guards, now lies most d^pldH^fy." 
* ^N^f inina> ft is iiollhb fim (im^ ft hAs sav«d itt imh^rnhps, tod 
gtved y6^[& iriift oppottu^ty of pA^fAag A rasbttliy pun." 

lio jptodthg khd foftibg, Attd ^uisu^i^ iM m^angy wis r^aeh^BnUgs- 
giife. *ifdwWh«t, & the Hnmt of ffGhdt^/' <sxckiin^ !> ""^Ti^ ^ HiMui 
Ifjf' bHitgih^ iat fieire? Aft*e ^ to be jbiit^d l^ iihy hidi^ erf" your 
ilcquaihiahc^ ?*-^J%sh%8 #idi Biiski^tt overflownig 5<ri& soles i&iid ihladB— « 
vi^tethien #ith i>okte im^^ With bbfj^ knd no rSaid^. '^IB^, GeiiK 
men,— Boat, Gem'men,'' cried fifty vdleek a); (^bce^ UI anidoiH id Afcii^ i 
couple of ibuch ^pbclabfe passengeM. ^ Just goin|; oiS.^ cH^ in hmpv^ 
cfent son df gi6 oar, virith k dtriped i^bttdn shbt^^ ilild bofiday eotdosoy 
Bh^ches: . *Twb deV^l!^ fine girts ah^ady in,- Gie&'MHI^.'^ liibirfc siiSpi' 
Piously cdfliiig liis eye, as if tb diseovtflr biiir i^tk side; mch Ik ^eApik" 
€6A wM il¥esistibl«, and in ive got b^ tlk^ Idcie of ihe datiiMs ^ninid> 
^0, tX3 do thM Jlttlice, i^6i§ hi^t luiH^^rtiifg Of JElfe ir^i£bmm*i^ 
jj^hegync. 

Of one ill patticbla)r f HIM mkt ^hoiiOi^Md h^Mttri," as iacvmg k etTi^ 
USa pidr of hil^ eyes, wliich I shiOl dHafe liiore iQMrn hereafter. i9ed> 
who possesses the admirable knd usefiil kkt df making fafmself at lioihei iii 
ijvhafever compifiy lie mingleiit did iiot &iid it a diffictdt mtttter tb Worm 
Bimidff ihlo the good ghicdi df the i^rettiei^t of ^ giirM, lieavhi^ rile at 
Bberfy to do the best I could in^ idie o^er. I hdd ilirekd^ fiKlsii into a 
brown study, when a slap on the shoulder redihidfed ihe I #aA hot ifi Bncfc 
Court. ^Now for the saJ^e of all that's agreeable, discard tiiat lengthened 
visage : why couldn't fem for &tiiSe ^ cut <htf shdp V Yob' isre like a Man- 
chester Rider, who always caHric^s his ^tiefbs ^&efe^r he gees^ Flesh 
and blood. Peregrine, how can yau sit with your hands and knees up, a» 
ITyou were 'r%ceiviflg judgment,' or put in &e stobks ibt a hMlibAAMnrf 
One would fliihk that th^ i^flectioik 6f m^ a pair of eyes li» ttiSBt heMe 
fm wm a \f^ httm t6 mdse on Hmhh a p^ilileftf df Bfttlic^ or o^^ of 
Mansfield's judpaefi^^ whkh, JC d»te Hvt^kr^ ier^ Mb^tsA ef yoir pro^ 
Ibdhd soliloquy*. ^ 

(Hit dth^r cditfp%6ldQS tvtte, k rmtgh-faewtf> weifter-bi^aibetf- Gw^nwidi 
pHUifkitt, AM k thofbugh-bred eockney, in hid Siittday'i ftdt of «&tds, 
whom I «t once, fiPdtb the amiable slm|^cfty eif iM convefM!tibh> wtt dawn 
for no less a p^^i^^riage than the immortal l^mmy Gtevui (hn* dkcdtne 
tuTAisd Upon &e ti&ohtidfi of faiffs dear the metropohil. The cobkney veily 
pathetically lamented the deal of wickednesd tiiat wa& always goh^ otf 
there, and was liot at aU sorry they Were all to be pntddwu. Gmftwich, 



'Bttdtoetaliead ^iai^iii put Hie Jbhn t^% bkfod ^ 4^ t^fan yil6 li tbN 
ifteh^ yfko \^a8 liBliajr to k^e iiii «Mth ""^^ g^oA (dd kinlg^ vMild »6t kiA^^ 
4et tfae^fMiaM fMisa; ie Wtt <ftf opMmt dittt tk« ^rliM^a tight l^bl^ lAp^ 
as well as the rich, f ti ttils ib[^<3ii I ftkid K^d^ al^ilg^ b^ riicM^^ ittMt 
T^n-aiiijr «^iid«M. ^^yk inmg It,* said I9te ittiloi'^ ""^Mle I tot llis 
MajwtjrVi bfs«d» i tilmid not giti«M^ <it his kWci.'' He ^^j^Ve^^ g»% 
lit «tf iisr ojimioti, that fUf# #et« tiot ^f iM^h fidAchfi^f, '^d (die Ac^gkt 
.Aftt if iisy ^»v«t«^v^ hOcm it irnas datit, th«l% t^idd b^ ^Ofa§ ^t M. ' 

IM vD^kH^ imir lf«cAni» te %«et oOtt -^stadfmj. if^ «ifeeid tle^S;^)^^ 
lAab, tf d)L« fislMstnfB 6f«# tkvi^iBkkM thefeatitfat?'^ if "dlig %MI» W«hi 
vilfe ftt Gn«n^€lX? TM tis of 1^ darraw (^seaJM; lie h&d in Hk^ iftik^^glllfe 
¥si^s ^b«i» ^ idprong a tettAt, «iid ho# thll "^^H^ w«)l 6f #tti^/ nM 
«^ Hdiee pttrdoiilifttt of did ^dimgett h«}iftdmdiei|oii^.'^ lle^ifi^Ai^ 
hm dttfeeriauitdiiii tiol to tMl'^ &tr^ fdl:' &<& tBikk i}f mdLmg m ^k^iM 
wmm"* dittt ff^iDettted it TtM m h^^ of Hid bti^^i^ fe Mttboihg h& 
eoiuiiiBi, wh^ th^y vaM itt»fiiri& tfatt Mft (^ )^ BfltgktdiL bdM^ 

^st«£i^he iiad i«feledMi kuit itchitften^^nt/ it T;l^lftei3^> 6f t^ inld- 
t^fcaeviiMiii t»oy. Who wair: vowing atotig a heaty iAipM bO«ty ivkfl^e^ tb ttth 
fool of 4iiir iviieny^ TlBS-g^^ afiSiotis f^ir tho bMtto gofc^i^atC tJletUhglk 
wofawd ftOlM^, Mt \«pft tjMlitl^ W ihe tm^M^i WiihbHtU^pm. ^ 
ik«t4eAit^rtidfieh «tti»aiftt«d hM<itt a fOVAi^ b^ctttioti, ttlad^ ktiY'^nyt*e(<Aet 
tifiiiti4IOuld»iEnr» dm»e no'diiM^fedit tO Mt. Sc^iift cfr IVtadaftie l^aqtii ;' air^v 
as Ixmt'thdwify wotild «ay^ Wtw, * th ftte t^ffldittg df b feedP-pOi*,'*^ ih * 
bafgo'soiiief'fitro t)p sk if^t ii^stflii^cie. One WOtild batdty havei thbngliiit 
possible, interesting as his society had been, his sudden disappearance 
€aM k^ro OtfOMioiiecl soehigrtstit OOitceHi*/ sO %kdi[$h so, thii;t I ettn Terily 
affiiMiy al^«>f m wtin^iii^ir'ytfmff^ftef khmi ¥bt Ins abserioe )6Hated> oii 
ome iffdo of d^ bM<v cNfoh A^fetit^dib|ptMpotti(^ii in ^gaM 16 biQIait, iA td 
iWittMetiie defeotiie side ptetty tolerably ift th^ Vmler. However^ by fii^ 
desdwos and titfieljr toeVemefits of Ked ahd the waterman, we Weiie it^od 
seiloiod to our eqwUbidmn, i beiDg**! UtA nadineht niost interesdngly ed- 
^ag»d with the haz^eyed beauty^ ttrho haid m^^d to ikitit most appro^ 
pvkiCetf in-my amis. |dr. lommy Chtoen, having discbTeitd tfitt aQ W^ 
sftfe^ and the wfttentiiui moi^, Ibi^eve, otit of regard to I^ iinpaid fare; 
tiutti 4b^ plMumrt» of his conipany, httvii^ i^fed tip to the bai^, thcf 
redoubtable heifo eOddmoended to oGoii{>y Oie i^at he had so Oncettemo'. 
iikmsfy flb#slited> vet^eitiMig fttnn all presedt (he moisrt fl^tt^ng cohgratala^ 
tiotis (» his toiltting" de&tetity, adtoirabte ootirtige luid^ presence of hmid,. 
and above 4ll> f«r die benevolent filling which iiidiiced him to haizard the 
Wvm oC sk of hid Mow-i»«iititre»» for the sake of saving Md own precious^ 
peiMn a wetting! Th<^ poor aninud bote hi6 blimyiig honoors diick upour 
htm^ and bega^^ I dunk, to wifiJi we wet^ all ^ the bottom, of he any 
wbere else than where he was. The girls were most anmersifnlly severe ;: 
due aidced him whether he had lakeh lessons from ^en^ j^cko, the iii6n- 
key rope^tanber i €ie olhet diol^ht it was distressing ib see peoplef labdur^ 
If^ linder itieh exquisite sensib^ty* and dianked him mo^t cordistUy, in the^ 
liame of hiti seif, tbr tbe gauntry bo had evmced in nnddng hii glotioa^ 



^ This IS a fact riSk^ vrritcr hearrd the question ^rroasl^ asked. 
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exit The wiiMnui awl die v^ktmn gave mumo pvetty bald rdbo, mhSk 
Ned ai|d myself foond our satire would 1^ thrown away on such aA a{K>logy 
for a man. ^ Poor devil !" whispered Ned to the maiden at his side, ^ he 
looks as if he had escaped from one calamitous death to meet wudi atmther 
more severe : tis really too bad of yon ; no sooner has he escaped from 
drowning, but what you must begin to roast him alive !? 

This ^romantic incident' occupied our thought and conversation onfil we 
arrived at Greenwich ; when, me ladies not finding their brothers where 
they did not expect to meet diem^ consented to employ .the idle arine of 
Ned and your humble servant, and in thii manner we sallied to die' Fair. 
.And here asoaoe awaited our wondering eyes, that fully repaid us for: the 
^distance and dangers we had encountered and undergone. To one. like 
oiysdf, aoGustomed to nothing but gloom and monotony, it was doubly 
ipratifying. Look where you would, there was nothing to be seen bat joy- 
lOOS &ces. Youths, witk their lasses, bounded by us with buoyant steps 
vend mecrji^ eyes; and all, near and afar off, seemed to be divid^ into two 
classes, and actuated by a double principle — to be happy » .and to make 
happy ! — the. one to empty their purses, the other to fill dieim. The spint 
.of joy soon entered my veins — and lor what ? I could see nofinng there 
ftat could gratify a taste, accustomed to enjoyments mote intellectual, and 
refined. > What were to me all Mr. Qyngell's conjurations, or (he bewitch- 
ing grimaces c^ Mr. Richardson's fool^ which formed the centre of attrac- 
tion fmr all the gaping bumpkins and: adventurous citizens in the fiiir. Alas! 
Mr. Paap, litde as 1^ was» had for me not the smallest charms : nor ^ 
die Swiss Giantess, like Ihe immortal Portia, ^towering above her sex," 
although undoubtedly in herself a very great curiosity, excite in me the 
least 

No, (he freshness of my heart's young spring had long, since been 
withered up in the pursuit of harsh and aMrae# studies. Ito energies had 
been cramped firom the^ effect of inspirations— not at the ibuntain of Hippo 
(»ene*-bnt by one. far less romantic^ tfiough not less dear— «tfae venerable 
spout of Garden Court, Inner Temple.. I could> therefore, only aciconnt 
for my hilarity by supposing, that happiness, like misery, is infections. 
Haviog seen all that we could see. (for nothing), we went to the park, where 
new pleasures awaited us. ^ Let them talk as . they will of (he cockneys," 
cried Ned, vriih enthusiasm ^ if they admire Greenwich Park, they Imve 
no need to read Burke on the Sublime and BeMitiful.'' It was indeed de- 
lightful ; the dcy was cloudless, and for the season bf (he year, unosaally 
brilliant: as if a Higher Power loved to contribute towards the happiness 
of his children. An4 the mild and cheri9hing beams of the sun, who 
seemed on this occasion to put forth his most gladdening aspect shedding 
light and life on a scene, which would be darkness and sorrow witboiit 
hmi. In short. Nature, as if to be in keeping with the soene, had dressed 
herself in her holiday apparel, and I thought I haid never seen her look so 
lovely before. 

It was here that England's Maiden Queen coquetted with those gallants 
of old, the Sydneys and Raleighs. . It was hei^e that &e Cheval^ per* 
formed that strc^e of gallantry, of making his velvet cloak a clean passage* 
for die feet of his Roy^ Mistress, and also towards his ovm fortune ! Coud 
t retread the spot vrithout feeling a glow of that chivalrous feeling, which 
warmed his breast, and wishing mysplf anodier Raleigh, with an Qizabefh 
at my ^ide, for whose Royal feet I might perform a similar service ? In 
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flkMf, from R dvn, <s9k(AAkg hemg, I b«ttnie JHt te iMiTanC tod ligkf* 
lievrMI « Bpnite hb ^er WlkiNttn tflroiie tqwn. 

The galnxy ofatbntetiMi 8e«m«ii4o.lM'(lwibot of « faill> wlutsh mftny gHy 
yonAn and maidens attempted in vain to asoend> in^oiiabiy rolling downr 
agali^ «» ioon te diey had reached hatf-w«y^ Hiey ««imaded me }f>evy 
<^Mely df ibe geneml fM of those youtiiM; aspinuits^ who endea?n«r la 
climb ^ft certain o<her hil, more m^4tiBg, wid eeeninglf lew JMneccwihfer 
and l^ch hSAp geade leader — if yon have net yet iiKmd it oiaih^, 
PanMUBOs. -^ - 

Among die ^minine part of die aasenMy ^ete seemed sAvamlaide 
rivalfty, who eould i^play die pretdest ancle:, andy ^k! if diey dtd-nU' 
blosh^ I'am mitt Ididfor diem, ler IdiooghtilwaBttiBO'aciMimBt mmokg 
^teett to skoWy whose swain had presented her with liM smartest gaiteni ! 
Hie kazel-€^ seemed qaite shocked atlhe want oP deoeram siMtts 4if her 
^tx displayed^ andtd skte her biMsh^s^ «nd my*eyesy:w^h«BtsMdfrom 
lihe tmfaallowed spot When we had'veaohed tfae^ of the hilly th^ mm^r 
amply lepaid me for ali tbfs enticements we had resigned- iw its HMroar^ 
The Surrey l^ls in die lear,- ckthed Wkh verdarey hi(£ed .with 9l kiiid of 
modieriy air on the comitey ar6und us.- > At ocnr feet imi ^[M< Siaih^r 
Thames^ bearing many a noble vessel' on his brcmd boso«r. Totheleftr 
Micic St Pbid's> in all its gtory> divided the obseare eteadsy-peering boldfty 
«lk>ve the pigmy' steeples aronnd it^ was 'Londeff^ ^' Aad ' Hxm^ gtelit 
soortse ef we^th^ honewr^ mfamy, and crime^-^ bad alMadyiulteiedy 
when a smart pnidi in my baek ptrt an end to this promisiag sobkscfity,' ta 
njr indesedbable teitor, andj doubtless^ to tii^ trader's sitisfiiotilin,' I was 
off toy legs in-tin intftant> and experienced one of die mott'deli^tftd'tam- 
bies it wais ever the late of man to endure. Down I rolled^ throng bntiid»le 
tttfd brier^ to the finspeakable damageof my tfaitkeens^ and at last fell^ 
Jnot ^y against my inefination/ but^o a regiment of ginger-beer botiea^ 
«ilne of whOm^ as if to welcome mytnrrival, spurted forth iheir-teiitents 
mast ptt)ftisely ov^r my tmibrtsnate person. Ais soon as I eotdd^'O^n «y 
«y<s^ f waA foroed> irdm modesty's sakey tedose fbei)i»> for '^bal sksidd:J 
tfeiebat my hickless eopmpanion-^-4he hiusel-ey«s-^f<rilo^ng'Ay example 
mdi the utmost celefity. A-giende breeEe> as if to aecslerate her p ro g res s , 
had' spmngiip ; andher Irock^ or some cidierpait of her di«ss, that name 
of :«^hibb 1 fbrget^ formed a mtA, wMch was soon extended inp the ahr; ai^ 
aH«pkivM^^Qb1 li^ali never foiget—^ene of the piettiest^mde legs on wtdoh 
i eiMr gazed or made* versus. 'On Io<4ing np for the ^eaAse of thia pieii- 
Msantryy^ half « doeen marry gids, 'wko se^^ io maker fight of my mhrfbr- 
tunes, convinced me that Greenwieh Park, on a Fair^ay^ Wlu not a tit 
fiiJde'fotfmaklbgs^ilocpii^Msi^ • ^ ^' - 

-: The day was now fast* wearing away/ and a somln-e twilight gieamed 
AmMlgb the aveones formed by the trees> when oar lilk ^eompftnions^ who 
imd not yet fomid their brothen^ thoagfat it time to leave'the joyous scen^. 
Accordingly, being fofled in our desire of obtaining any other conveyance, 
the young ladies consented to waive their scruples^ and v^ntoreoncite more 
in the same conveyance that brought us there. The last one was just put- 
ting ofi^ widi a complement of seven lively souls, and what is more, as 
many substantial bodies, already seieited. Having Hobson*s choice, regard- 
less of die risk we were running, we consented to make up the eleven. 
Already within an indi or two of the water, our friend the boatman dis- 
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covered We wuited anoiker to bAlance die veasel. Aponderimct citiztfD^ 
and his no less respectable, wife, who, Jo^dging firom the alten^on they 
made in the boat, I should have imagined were of much toeighi in the city, 
as undoubtedly they were every where else, consented to make up the defi- 
ciency. Without more delay, we set forward, and although some of the 
. ladies were perpetually assuring us ibid boat was upsetting, we reached 
, nearly half way without any accident occurring; when, I verily believe, 
. as a matter of |Mque that they should not be again disappointed, our pilots 
managed to come in contact with a vessel, the darkness of the night pre- 
Ventiog our seeing her, she having no lights. A. general scream was the 
first intimation I received, followed by a volley of oaths, and ^Keq) your 
seats," irom the watermen. Disregarding this friendly advice, . all omul- 
; taneously rose, and a cold bath, more refreshing than agreeable^ imme- 
• diately made known to us the consequence. I must confess^ at the moment 
I thought it was all over wiib us ; thougji, were we in any other situation, 
I am sure the 0cene would have made one, far more stoical than myself, 
. burst Ins sides.. The citizen was floundering about, half in and half oat 
>'0f the water, like a huge turtle ; while his cara gposa had, as the only 
thing she could cling to, got fast hold of his pig-tail. At the moment, I 
. do moat conscientiously affirm, he thought she was the Evil One, and that 
for once the devil had got his due. ^ Spare me ! O, spare me !" he ejacu- 
late most fervently. One of the watermen, in endeavouring to succour a 
, child, had each of his legs seized on by different girls ; while the rest of 
. the passengers were employed in screaming, praying, swearing, and fiiint- 
ing, creating such a variety of sounds, as to defy Babel itself. 3y this 
. time a number of boats had come up, and, upon a general muster, (€rod 
be praised !) we found that all was right. Most of us were pretty weQ 
fri^itened and soaked : with this exception, and the loss of a few fairings, 
^'igs, and handkerchiefs, no other damage had ensued. The whole party, 
like a troop of Naiads, dripping in all directions, made the best of oar 
way to a puUic-house, where a good fire and change of linen, plenty of 
jokesy and a qvan^um su^. of brandy, put us in rather better humour than 
might have been expected after this disaster. Many indeed seemed quite 
delighted in having the ride (and the soak) for nothing, as the watermen 
had most miraculously disappeared, as soon as the other boats had ofiered 
their assistance. Ned and myself were fortunate enough in procuring a 
chaise, in which we conveyed our fair charges to the doors of tlieir respec- 
tive mammas,, and then made tlie best of our way towards the Temple, in 
whose hidlowed walk we arrived safe^ just ad the watchmen had ushered in 
Tuesday morning.. 

The water had cooled Ned's courage most, completely, not a pun coidd 
I get from him all the way home ; nor in fact any thing else^ but a twenty 
times repeated determination, not to trust his precious person in a wherry 
. along with a drunken waterman, nine full grown people,, and five children. 

B. 

Tufisday, June 7, IS24. 
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Mr. Mekton, — A8> the public fttteatioii has recently been cfirecteci (o the 
state of the ancient Palace of Eltham ; and after fluctuating between the 
prospect of total demolition^ and the chan<$e of surrendering some of its most 
beautiful parts for the ornament of mofe mod6rn erections^ its fortunate lot has' 
been to obtain the means of pfeseiration from further violence : I have' 
thoo^t that the following lines^ composed during a holiday ramble to ther 
spot some years ago, might not be uninteresting to your readersr 

Eltham belonged to the Grown in the time of EdwArd the Confessor, 
and a Palace seems to have be^n erected there at a very early period^ 
which was a favourite abode of Royalty till the superior attractions of Green- 
wich drew the Court thither in the reign of Henry VUl. From tiiat time 
it has gradually decayed through neglect and' its present appearance is 
more sfankingly melancholy, as it was usually the scene of the Christmas 
and other festivities, so frequent and splendid under our early kings. The 
historical circumstances alluded to in the poem, are the holding of Parlia- 
ment in Eltham Hall, by Edward the III. The entertainment given by 
that Prince to his prisoner John, King of Fiance, in 1364, and tiiat by Ri- 
chard the n. to Leo, King of Armenia, in 1386, togjether with his public 
Christmasings in 1384 and 1385; also the festivals of Henry the Fourth,, 
who kept his last Christmas here in 1412, and was here seized with the 
disease that occasioned his death. The magnificence of Edward the Fourth^ 
whb^ during the same solemnity entertained daily 200 persons ; and lastly, 
the creation of Sir Edward Stanley, as Baron Monteagle, Ihe reward of 
his services at Flodden. This honour was bestowed by Henry the VIII. 
during Whitsuntide, 1513, and after it, we hear of no memorable action 
performed at Eltham. Jaraes the Fiist, was the last Monarch who visited it 
His visit took place in 1612. A. 



Ever changing from the sight. , 

Now the ocean's billows swell. 

Now in calm they sink — they fall ;. 
But the wrecks of ages tell,. 

Man more mutable than all. 
See his Palace, see his Towers, 

Ruin marks the place alone — 
Where are all his boasted powers ? 

Where his flatterers? where his throne? 
Such were my thoughts as lone I stray'U, 

And mused on life's uncertain state ; ' 
Through the long avenues that shade 

Deserted Eltham's palace gate, 
llie tall Elms seemed on either hand 

To wave their leafy beads in scorn : 
O'er that once gay and joyous land^ 

Now joyless, hopeless,. and forlorn. 
While spring, whose renovating bloom 

Bade ail &e woodlands round rejoice ; 
This spot but visited in glooip, 

And shrunk at sorrows cheerless voice. 
The massy bridge^ whose arches rung 

Beneath the courser's cla'tteirin^ steel ; 
When his yew-bow the ajrcher strung, 

When the youn^ knight was clad ifi.^eel» 
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When the gay palfrey raifled hb head^ 

As gentle mistress drew the rein ; 
Now hears alone the herdsman's tread. 

Hie Towing I^ine, the creaking wain. 
The moat, whose waters round tlie wall 

In winoing deepening circles ran ; 
All verdant now, shall ne'er appal 

From its bold banks the foot of man. 
The hall, where oft in feudal pride 

Old England's Peers to council came ; 
When Cressy's ieM spread fkr and wide, 

Edward of Windsor's waiiike fame ; 
Whose raftered roof and portals long 

Rung while unnumber'd harps awoke ; 
^ow echoes but the thresher^s song, 

Oir the sad flail's incessant stroke. 
And there, wh^n hastening to the west. 

The sinking sun witiidniws his beam ; 
The rustic leads his herd to rest, 

And houses there his cumbrous team. 
But while the spacious pile I pace. 

Her ainr pimons fancy rears ; 
Andjlong rorgotten forms I trace, 

Snatcn'd from the grasp of envious years. 
See the warrior king advance, 

IfariL his venerable mem ; 
He who crushed the powers of France, 

Frowns majestic o'er the scene. 
Shouts of triumph rend the air^ 

Gallia's captive heaves the sigh ; 
For the Sable Prince is there, 

Edward— pride of chivalry. 
Change the scene ! let fancy roam! 

Soon must truth the dream destroy; — 
Chanee the scene, for years to come 

Ellham is the home of joy. 
There, before the fatal stroke 

Richard held his fleeting sway ; 
There imperious Bolinbroke 

Drooping passed the mirthful day. 
First of York's ill-omen'd race, 

Edward there the feast prepared; 
Thousands came his hail to grace, 

Thousands too his bounty shared. 
Winter lost its horrors then. 

All was mirth and wassail sport ; 
England ne'er shall see again 

^ys like these in Royal Court. 
There the haughty IVidor gave 

Honors due to martial might ; 
Due to Stanley, bold and brave^ 

Conquering chief of Flodden nght» 
But soon PJacentia's pleasures led 

The Monarch to her peaceful shore; 
The Royal band from Ktham fled. 

To greet its hallowed shades no mum. 
And now must truth resume her strain, 

WMle fancy's visions leave mv nand : 
Her power subdues tlie airy train. 

And bids them banish to the wind. 
Chani^ng is the voice of fame. 

Now to rise and now to fall ^ 
But sad Eltham^s walls prodaim, 

Man more mutaMe than all t 
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THE M]$SRiB0 or A NOTABT. 



Quorodk yeritatiUB atteslor. 



AmoKost th^ 'many tniseried wbich haVe been dtiBcribed in PeHodlcal 
and other works^ I have never met with any accomit of those of 'the'dass 
to which I belong. 

1 am^ Mr. Merton^ an articled clerk to a Notary ; and I wilt endeavour to 
deflcribe some of the miseries wliicb are incidental to that kind of life. We 
resemble the watchman in our exposure to m'ght-weather^ but our rounds 
are longer^ and in a storm we have not even the comfort of a " Gtuuley's 
shelter:" Uie visits we p&y in them are always unwelcome ; we are exposed 
to the vilest language^ and it woidd 1>e well for us, if ill language was al- 
ways the worst usage we met with. We are very different from the Ap- 
premHces, described in your last week's Magnet We have no hope of 
holidays, fpr we cannot have Ihem ; we cannot visit Epsom, or even go to 
see Gamberwell or Faiilop Fair, and we are too much tired on a Saturday 
night to think of taking our favoiuites to Richmond on the Sunday, and 
treating them with heavf, (and I cannot see the sin of that, it is a most ex- 
hilarating drink, and it is plain the hddies liked it). Al^ ! Mr* Merton, we 
. are too sober to wish to do so. But I will tell you a few adventures whicli 
. I myself have met with, and first place myself before you in propria person^. 
I am in height about 5 feet 4, thiek'Set, pale, and flat-featured, and of ra- 
ther a weak constitution ; consequently, frequent colds aro the results of 
night walks. I hate assemblies, and woula not accept an invitation even 
to my loved Lord Mayor's Ball, and am fonder of the Magnet or Adven- 
turer, than of "" Chitfy" or "^ Biuley on Bills." I am but little talkative, a 
more quiet, peaceable body does not breathe. I am now 18, and have been 
with my master four years; my articles still last for three more. At school 
I was but backward in my leammg, and from my mild disposition, fre- 
quently the dupe, and always the mirth, of the whole school, (as such but 
iO adapted to struggle vHith iliii life): -llxe whdle of my Latin is at the head 
of the page ; and F^nch or Italian I can copy, but not translate. I do not 
understand anecdote tdlwg;, and if you can improve my style or method, I 
will diank yott< ' s 

In i^ coutttr of ttr^fotat years, I have lAet with inttlttneMble insults, 
which I have quietly pocketed ; how often has the door been slammed in 
my free by saucy housemaids ! how often have I been abused wl|ile knock- 
ing (for &efiM»th time)at sDmoiHiteiiai^)ed house^by the oily watc^en, and 
asked, how I dlil«il dMoi^V tib Street ^? I ahf'iiow 4b well known about 
Gheiqpside, Gomhill, &c. that boysshbut after me, ''liere comfis'dte notary.'* 
Chice in a back street, in Camden Town, I nearly fell into the cesspool; 
another time I Was severely horsewhipped lor disturbing the slumbers of a 
gentleman, who had tetired to bed "fex^ with himself and fortune, and was 
indeed provoked when I awokd him about one o'olodti and reminded him 
of the bill; poor man, he felt more pain than I did^ so I forgave him. But 
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I can never forgire die wanton wickedness of a saucy maid, wbo from 
her window emptied what shall be nameless^ on my head, — ^so I wished 
to punish her^ but wanted resolution. During the late tremendous rains, 
I was nearly drowned at Battle-bridge, being up to my middle in a seconi 
I have several times been compelled, afler receiving a sum in cash to enter 
(wiih my last bill), a house of ill-fame, and with difficulty escaped eidier 
wi<h or without my money. The circumstance of a young man who pre- 
sented a bill, having a folded paper returned him instead of it, is of too late 
occurrence to need my mentioning it; but the constematioii it threw me 
. in lest such a thing should happen to myself has not yet left me. I have 
^veral times come to the resolution of quitting so diss^reeable an occupa- 
tion, but my articles have then stared me in the face, and told me I nmt 
stop nolmu tokm. These are but few among the many nnseiies which 
have befallen me, but I think they are enough to deter most young men from 
entering on such a life ; and to give more would be taking up too large a 
spape in my favourite Magnet. 

Your's, 

NOTABIUS, 



ARIOSTO. 

At Ferrara,_ in the Benedictine Convent, is a fiilMength Portrait of Am- 
,osTb; it is in ''a Paradise," by Benedetto di Garafol'o, and the Poet is 
placed between St. Catherine and St. Sebastian. . He intimated his de- 
sire to be thus painted to Garafolo, in the following curious sentence, '^ Di- 
pingeieme in questo Paradiso, perche neW aUro to n0i d vo/* Put me 
in jf(mr Paradue, because I shall not go in the other. 

GlACOMO. 



BLIGHTED EXP|ECTATION. 



*' Oh, sweet youth! how soon it fades. — 
Sweet joys of youth — how fleeting!" 

I stood a'er the grave where the hit one was sleeping, 
When the sweet fragrant morn its dew-drops was weeping ; 
And I thought of the moments — so like their bright beaming — 
When of years of affection my fond heart vras dreaming, • 

IclaspM her cold hand, when fate doom'd ns to sever. 
And fondly she vo^d to remember me ever; — 
And thought thouah love's sun now set darUy in sadness. 
Yet agam it would rise even brighter with gladness. 

I returned to the home, where almost broken-hearted, 
1 pressed to my bosom the maid when we parted ; 
3nt sad was the story that caused the heart's sigldng— 
For within the cold grave my true love was lying I 

G.I. 
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THE CAMERA OBSCUKA. — NO. U ' 

B^ Clemehi Clearnffki, Gent. 

A Camera Obscura is a machine^ wherein the images of extemid 
t)bjects are exhibited distinctly in their native colours, exact proportions, 
end in all their perspectives and foreshortenings.* Such being the 
meaning of the term, as used in optics, I believe I may, without being 
accused of a far-fetched analogy, apply it as tiie medium tlirongh which 
the conmon affiiirs of life may be viewed in their lights and shades, native 
colours, and exact proportions. 

The reader, -at a glance of the illustration above, perhaps will perceive 
my meaning as wefi, or, perhaps^ from the skill of the artist, better than my 
pen can convey. Bat lest it should be misunderstood, I beg leave to solve 
^he enigma. The pallet and brush, I need not say, are the tools of a 
painter, but are intended here, as figures representing the means through 
which the manners of the world (the globe) may be delineated. The ditf- 
tincdon will therefore be, that instead of representing the persons of man- 
kind, my object will be to disphiy their characters and dispositions ; — 

*' To hold the mirror up to dature." 

"" Cutting words,^ observed an American to Miss Wright, in relation to 
the conduct of Elnglishmen towards his country, (and the same observattcm 
will apply almost universally,) ^ cviting words cat deep; and I fear that 
we are human enough to feel ourselves. gradually estranged from a nation 
that was once our own, and for which we so long cherished an affection, 
4hat I am sure would have grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength, had not the pen, which cut» deeper than die sword, de- 
stroyed if-j- 

By free and unstudied observations on men and manners,--by sketches 
of life in all its stations, — by views of society in every gradation, it will be 
my endeavour to convey such information as may tend to display the beauty 
of virtue, while it tears off the mask that hides the hideousness of vice. 
Of all effectual remedies against the abuses of society, there is none so 
effectual as the pen. Satire, when employed for the exposure and correc- 
tion of vice, loses its unamiabk appearance^ a^d« when wielded mwcifully, 
keeps folly, and^ not unirequendy, crime^ in aw:e. 

VILLAGE PACTIONS. 

On the Effef^s of Refinement. 

Attached from habit and choice to retirement, I had taken up my abode 
in an obscure village, a considerable distance not only from die metropolis^ 
but, as I had hoped, from its follies and vices. 

Nature appeared to have bestowed every blessing on die litde spot of - 
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eaidk The coimtry was beautiful^ and the air wafldniU and salidbnow: 
as there were very iff of ^he. hif^r er nttddliag ekssea of society iMdiBg 
near^ and there being no town of any consequence adjacent, I looked for- 
ward to meet with tbKt pnmeval siinfilieity of chaiacter^ and ondistaxbed 
harmony, which generally distinguish mankind, before the artifioea and 
4eeeit of polished lifa have extended Ibeir baleivl infinenee. 

Unfortunately I waa not sufiered to remain long in this pleasing delaaioa; 
•when I came to be more thoroughly acquainted wiUk 4he inhabitantB, I found 
4fakl paity laetioa exuted with as mndk laolenee in this litde y^Iie^ aa it 
itid in any of the moat flounslung cities in.the wwkL 
• Was it on accouot of whig and toryy^^hi^^ cliafdi and low yhnivhj— 
principles, — tythes, — or the game laws, those ineihaustifaleaubjeets oCeon- 
iei^tioB and disa^eeenkent among the great woild? 'N(v-nibalt»aof anch 
impoftance never entered into Ae he^ids x)P those who entered into Uia &»- 
^etoM, that existed between Misa Jonee aftud Mm Bakca^ the rival ladiea of 
the ton at S-*— -r* ♦. ..-.-'.,. 

The fathers of these ladiea ware two qf the principal personi^ea of the 
village^ tailors by trade. Jones was formerly king of the placei, widiont 
a rii^ to disturb his dignity; tjU Baker, who had boen a foiemaa at a shop 
in a neiffhbouiini^ town» having % Ktde pnqperty lefthim at S ■» , took up 
bis abode there, and in consequence of his importance, as a landed propri- 
etor, became a very formidable liral to Mr.Jones^ who had hitherto mono- 
polized all the tailoring of the village. 

« It was a questidn of mtch deep importance, 'Whioh was the greaisaC man, 
that ahimngh at the<1ime I was there^ it had been discussed for raoie than 
twenty yean, it remakied^ like a chancery suit, just as knd^enninad as 
ever, and as likely to be no more speedily decided. One half wnre of c^pinion 
it waa Jones, iwhde the other ha^conndered Baker was the bettor entifled 
to this proad distinctioD. While they managed to set all abant them neg>> 
kpsting' their cbncems, the two iSan&y tradennen took a ksson finxn tbcar 
neighbours' folly^ and minded their own ; apt to differ on every^ other poial^ 
Aey agr6^ pedeetiy in one, which was, to^make moneyiaa fast as^^y 
eoiild ; iUMlin cottBequ^nee of thii» laudable deflemination^ they boA ^;sew 
coMiftvtafclyrich. * < 

Each of these aspirants bad a daughter, who from their birth, poaaessed 
all dieir falhers* spirit of rivalry, which ^ grew with ^ir growth, andatreagth* 
ened with dieir strengdi ; '^ and; by - tho'tirae they had arrived at tiha years 
of dBscfetion, they had become two oi th« most indiscreet girk in the vil- 
lage which gave tibem birth. •• « ' • ' >. - 

Miss Jones and Miss Baker were constandy looked up to by the party 
which each individually headed, aa tha arbitratcices to decide every dis- 
pute, which occurred within their respective circles. If Miss J. or Miss B. 
did this, or said that, there was an end to the matter, as far as regarded 
ber party; while those enlisted on the other side, were sure to take precisely 
tbe contrary coursCj in or^er t^ ke^ up the true spirit of oppoeitioa> 
. In this manner diey jogged on for many yearau Nei^er Miaa Jonea 
nor Mus Baker was very handsome^ but as they had great- ^aqpeotanciea, 
they wer^ looked upon as priaes by tha awaina of the village^ ajod there- 
fore had plenty of admirers. Their merits and demerits were so equally 
balanced, tiiat it was impossible to say, which of die two ladies vras tlw 
moirf; amiaUe example^ They there£»e»» hke jaint monaicbau governed die 
actions and opinions of this litde aristocracy, till an event took place of 
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tmch vu^impoitiiioe, as JUr tam tbeiide of popofax^ miu& lA'fitTopi of 

ThiA w9Sr 4ie impoctatioa of. a Ixnidoiii lady, wba haA coaid9omded to 
vkk te feffiUy of old Jones, bttiig dutoitiy rdafed. Wbat a tciumpb for 
hia-4Miglitor on the Sonday {bUowing, when her friend Miss Hodgson 
eatenid with; heari into ^^hnrck Hc^ sbo bridled> and what a namber of 
.disdainful g^anceis shaoart on her nval's approach, who wondered who the 
fermupd oroatura ^ouli be that attracted ffaeatteation ci the whole pcoigre- 
gidion* i 

Qay doingS) sodi aa dunees on the green ; Papa Joan parties ; te^iink* 
ing asacaafalas, tookpiace amoii^ the Jones's; while the Bak^eis remained 
coisqi^etely crest4aUea: numy indeed vohintarSy surrendered, and joined 
4he enamy. . ^ . 

; Bat Mm JcHieapkaoIypercaived that all Aef^ gaieties, failed of faacinafr 
iii^ her. ^egant fnend# ' Miss Hodgson had nu^e than once declared she 
could not abide the country sports, since ^ey had never heardof Mr, Irving 
ikSb yrHUt-pntiehfir, or read La Belle Assemblee. She possessed such an 
ele^t honrQr>fd|r any thiagYidgar, that upon a hale bhiffson of the pksig^ 
giTiag her a kiss, it is a well anthentiGated fact,->*-shie scented herself with 
jNMe^Fater) and 4ept a little camphor next her skin- for npwards of a week 
sAevwavdikt '■-•»)•,.. 

limaybe sappeapd Aat apon the pressing invitation of her friend^- to 
apend a short time at her establishment in town, the opportunity was not 
snisoedU Itot-BBiost ^adly seiaedi as Bliss Jones knew, well what a wpndserfnl 
fiacaadaacy she woi^d acqaini aver herlacklesa rival, by a visit to London. 
.Miss -Hodgson's papa's astablishment was no better nor worse, than a 
vespaetidde eheeseiaonger^s shop in the neighbourhood of the Seven Diah^ 
wlndi, although it was nearer St Giles's than St. James'Si, Miss Hodgson 
was conttnually assuring her yoaog asfurant was the west end. It was here 
that tiie unsophisticated Miss Jones was to be initiated into all the mysteiies 
of high life and genteel oompany. 

Never did an event of so much importance occur in the village of S — — • 
as that of the young lady's retom. She was set down at Iter father's door 
from a cheese cart, which had been-sent expressly for her accommodation 
to the place where the stage put her down, the high-road not running 
through die village. ^ - -• . ^ .' 

Her drab beaver bonnet, with five or six feathers towering in the air, 
and every other part of herdresd, afforded. conversation lor tdl the Jones's 
and Bakers' in the village)- She was searceiy hbaia, when Miss Jones 
determined to shew that, >^ she had not been to London fbs nothing,'^ and 
accordingly, preparationsrhmaMmtolJ^ took- place* fbr a 'fieite^mpaign. 

Miss Baker saw that shi3 was daily losing her litrength, and that unless she 
gathered up her forces and maiGb^ a vigorous rally, i^ wouLd be completely 
beaten off the field. {;»•:.:..,•.'•• = 

The first disposition - towahh faosfSity, was eviiiced by Miss Jones in 
the following acts. A ver^ old acquaintance was cut for calling her chris- 
tian name without the eomplimentary at^unct; a litde bo^ was whipped 
by the schoolmaster (who it was repoited was only the cat's^w of Mira 
Jones,) for not bringing his handkerchief to church, or at least forgetting, 
he had one ; summary punishment was inflicted on her papa'iB head, by 
depriving him of his caxon,' and substituting pomatum in its place. 

The inhabitants bf S-— — , who, from Miss Hodgson's description, had 
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before fdt a strong inclination for visiting London^ now saw no necessity, 
as London was evidendy visiting them. The plan of amusements for- 
merly in vogne was completely abolished: amongst . other improvements, 
whist was substituted for Pope Joan. The hour of meeting was changed 
from five to seven^ and to complete all^ a dancing master was actnsdly 
invited from a neighbouring town, as master of the ceremonies for a sub- 
scription assembly^ which Miss Jones had undertaken to patronise. 

Miss Baker was determined not to give up the contest without a smuggle ; 
her plans were much assisted by her father's foreman, v?ho had lived the 
best part of his life in London, and seen a great deal of genteel society. 

As Miss Jones had constituted a dancing assembly. Miss Baker deter- 
mined to set up a concert room. — She had latterly become very musical, in 
consequence of her father purchasing a spinett, as a great bai^ain. The 
parish clerk, who played on the organ, giving her lessoni^, not only on the 
instrument, but also in singing, in which accomplishment it was thought he 
came up to perfection itself. 

The votaries of Thalia practised tiieir orgies at a bam, decorated under 
Miss Jones's superintendence, while the music-meeting floimsbed in the 
laige room of the village inn. The latter had already a very formidable 
band ; for in addition to the spinnett, a clarionet, a bassoon, two pipes, 
and a pitth-pipe, were added to its number ; not to say any thing of the 
t)ugle of the coachman, who occasionally indulged the Sons i^Harmcmy, as 
the society was named, with a solo. 

But the introduction of refinement unfortimately did not produce harmony; 
but ill-will and dissension abounded as much as ever. As the rivals in- 
creased in power, enmity grew stronger. Their follies, which had at first 

aroused, now disgusted me; I therefore was glad to bid adieu to S , 

with all its beauties and all its improvements, in search of some other re- 
tired nook, where neither London nor fashion had ever been heard of, and 
where happiness and simplicity still remain undisturbed. But this I do not 
expect to discover, until I find that Utopia or Arcadia, is really a ^ local 
habitation, and not a name." 



TO THE poet's UISTRESS, WITH A NOSEGAY. 

Go, happy fiower, and touch the beauteous hand 

Of her, whose smiles would cheer a drooping land ; 

Go, and approach her lips of rotate hue, — ' 

Enchanting thought !— go taste the baljny dew ; \ 

From her sweet Ups, where Joves and graces play. 

Imbibe the rapture which her words convey. 

Mortals with envy shall behold thee rest. 

Luxuriant seat ! upon her swelling breast. \ 

That throne of bliss, where Cupid lurking lies, 

And steals unerring darts from Mare'rers eyes. 

Go, — but when every fibre she has Bred, 

And every leaf witii rapture is inspired, — 

For l^anty, heavenly beauty, nerves the weak, 

Gives eyes to blindness, makes the tongueless speak, — 

Remember me ; in ^erms resistless prove, 

The fire of feelingj and the force of love. 

Edgae. 
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STANZAS ON VISITING TBE GRAVE OF CHARLES OOUOM, 
Wh» perithed m the MomUum of HOveUfn in the Spriwf of ISOS] 



Tht ikll <m fhe rocks of HeWdlyn, lost stnuiger, 

In elegy {rfaintive'the ouastrel has sung, 
But mute has the harp been for thee, mountain rang^. 

Since over thy sepulchre flowerets have sprung : 
For thee, who decayed on the wilds of creation, - 
From pity as fair as from friend or relation, 
By. mountains surronnded and wild locks of station. 
For thee shall no harp of deep sorrow be strung ? 



Yes : song be my tribate, the shade of emotion ! 

Not heroes, who die by the mnrderoiM blade. 
Not mortals, o'erwhelm'd by the waves of the ocean. 

Nor beauty, for ever in quietness laid. 
Excite such emotions : — for they are lamented, 
But thou, to whom numbers in love were cemented, 
like the hieath-flower, fell in a wild unfrequented. 

Far distant from men, and the blaze of parade. 

Each day, as bright Phoebus roll'd over the mountain. 

Ah ! did he not see thee slow wasting away ? 
And Luna* beside tiiee, impressed on the fountain, . 

Did she not observe uiee to night-birds a prey? 
Oh yes— till the shepherd-boy, silently straying. 
Nigh to the sad spot where thy ashes were laying. 
He saw thy dog, hungered and cold, by thee staymg^ 
A picture how sad of mortality's sway ! 



But now, midst solemnity, silence, and beauty. 
Thy ashes are mingled with those of the just. 
Where sages in grieff and where maidens in pi^. 

Tread moummlly o'er thy unfortunate dust. 
No sepulchre nigh thee, nor emblem of splendour. 
But lofty trees towering in nature's wild grandeur, 
Make sombre the scene, while they make the heart tender, 
And elevate more than the life-breathing bust. 



I wander'd alone midst these scenes — ^fnll of feeling — 

The birds o'er thy tomb sung their orisons wild. 
Where strawberries sweet thro' the verdure were stealing. 

And flow'rets vifav'd over thee, ill-fated child ! 
How lovely they bloom'd — whilst the winds bore their treasure. 
As spirits bore thee to those re^ons of pleaure, 
Wh^re happiness, extacy, joy without measure. 
Hail mortals, whose robes were on earth undefil'd! 



Phiuitu». 



* A terrier bitch, his constant companiout 
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CUTTING IN OSNEJRAL, AND THE CtT FUGACIOUS IN FARTICULAB. 

** Gutting !"— exclaims the fair country novice^ in expecting accents^ as 
shetunuherexpaiidingeyeaponlke ambif^iulookiBg w^idy-^^ CkUmgP 
and flitting Fancy rapidly embodies^ from her store of wondnms images, 
sonfe vision of terrific import; atn^. heads, and gaping throats,— carved 
limjiis, and dissevered bodies,— -sabres, guillotines, and razcns, — rise vp in 
mangled and mang^g array before the terror-brooding imagiDation I. or if 
these are too sublimely horrid ; if the unninantic panderingaof my iBur readers 
summon not such grisly hortors to ^e view,— for them, perhaps, inventive 
fancy scours the range of grosser thought ; goodly barons of beef, ready i^itted 
diicklings, or pastry^'s tempting forms, mock the vainly kindling eye ! — 
Alas ! one ^ long> lingering look" upon the aU-disclosing type, and the 
quaintly whistling spectres ^ melt in thin air awayf*— ^r neither heads, 
nor throats, nor bodies, nor goodly beef, nor roasted ducks of fragrant 
smell, — ^no — not even pastiy^s fragile charms, aredookned tosnchunfcseling, 
Sheffield-ware martyrdom, as the phrase at first si^ implies : no blood is 
to be spilt — no larder to be invaded : — for in fiict, ^ Cutting applies only, 
at present, to the art of decently avoiding, and here dii^lays itself merely as 
the ofispring of a conveniently forgetful memory. 

For example— rhas a. quondam friend become poor and tieedy — at least, 
outwardly so, — it is ten chances to one, but by half of diose, who once pro- 
fessed a friendship towards him, he is immediately ^ cut.' Does a fiftieth cou- 
sin, or an impoverished relation, appear unbiddenio claim the friendship and 
assistance of their kindisd blood ; it is still more ceitain, that both wiU be 
inmiediatety 'cut:' — and in the same manner^ gentle reader, should an ac- 
quaintance of yesterday thrust his unwelcome salutation upon your unwil- 
ling notice — ^should your tailor, your boot-maker^ or any other of your 
well-known 'evil eyed' duns and bores, presume to shew any symptoms of 
recognition in the open street; it is a most expedient,- necessary, and pro- 
per tibing, that they should ^ eaph, all, and every of them^ be ' cut,' — unseen, 
— avoided, — ^unrememhered I There is no w^ perhiqw, m fashionable life, 
which comprehends mwe of the ^ vtUeet duie^^in. its practice, than the 
present one. So necessary, so essential a part ^oea: it -form in the polite 
education of the fashionable ipan, and so extremely gratifying. does it prove 
to the feelings, whenhabft ha& rendered the slighft «sertion attendant upon 
its practice, perfeetly easy and natunl To dii^lar^ « proficiency in the 
acquirement upon a few of the self-styled friehdd; tjne meets with almost 
every day, becomes a positive pleasure ; and' to be enabled to pass by 
^ unknowing, as unknown,^ like -oil over water, all such presumptuous 
claimants upon your friendly knowlec^e,. as yon. may wish to keep at a 
most respeetfid distance, is really dehghtftd f Unless, however, a peHecdy 
degagie air, an easy, unconstrained step, and a look, expressive of the most 
vacant 'unknowingness, can be assmned at command, — free from the slight- 
^est appearance of embamsBment-^it isbodi useless and impudent to at- 
tempt the thoroQgh * cut' upon any but very recent acquamtances. It is 
nsy unfai^y lot, gende reader, to be one of those unfortunate beings, upon 
whom nature has too kindly bestowed a more than ordinary share of sheep- 
ishness ; and yet./ have absolutely atte^ipted to ^cut!'-T-/> who could as 
soon lodk at the sun at mid-day with unwatered eyes, as assume a pre- 
tended ]gaze of unknowingness upon the face of any friend I might meet. 
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v^ifaout betfaying some reeognitbii of him !--^Aiid here kt me vvn^ aU 
aspiring geniiise^ neVer tio begin their career in die art with the mtifitgrn- 
ciom ; it is the worst, the most dowetiy, aofd die most nngenteel^&oagk 
stall tlU most certain in effect,) of any one of the varied melliocb in daily 
use : too well do I remember^ when /first attempted to avoid |i(M|)ilt UMileii*- ' 
iumtUfy, to what vast tvoahJb and danger my legs and riuns wece canatantiy 
exposed ; lor in the innocence and maklen simfSieity of my Ji^avt> w he n e ve r 
I perceived any one whom I chanced to tiMnronghly detest^ ait adistaMe> 1 - 
invariably took to my heels; Ihis was (as I before said), tfaerndst oaitais 
metiiody though a very inconvenient one, of escaping the approaching .mmp 
sancfi; — but tiien, my ardour to^avoid, generally caneentwtodilaslfisdiMiwA 
in my heels, that I waa not nnfeequen&y joUigGd. to take despemyte jvmpB 
over sundry apple stalls, and wondering htde ch&keii^ whidt wMmld ollie»-^ 
wise, in the hurry of nry prolDeedings, certainly either haire gnaady hib" 
pededme, or have been utteriy demoli^ied. Once, for -instuwey Ixiva* wiifcri 
ing down Holbom-hill, on afiUhy wet day, htendly tiVading upon 'that om»s' 
pounded batter for which loiidon is aQixdebraied:itt the days of. St'Smi" 
thin, when uplifting my hi&evto. downcast organs of vision, I '^ .was amnB^ 
of a.bagvwigged, antiquated acquaintance, advancing foil swmg: dowtttlia 
of^site side of the street,— ^Ciocscina be praised !-*4od mudioccapsed wiik* 
IHcking his way^ ts think xif.piokbig up pasaong friends ; anditfatsjuah, pa^* 
tient reader, had an invariable taxis, of catching one- bj 4he bnttoh^ mid 
catechismg for an hoar; i and as at<me time,. I was sura to onaet li^ at* 
least twice a chiy, by so often suffering from his constantly, iseauning fadbit^ 
I at:last entertained a thorough, horror of the areatare,<^and^ oh 1^ for worsei 
ray beat U!i:» coat fdl a victim to: his ^^ omH sacra fiuneB ;''. for the pemr 
l>uttDn8,jfims unceasingLy tormented, one aifbr another gradaalhf drooped; 
before his cormorant gripe, till at lengthy all hung, their heada in sika^. 
unavailing melanehdy lr--4iie poor coat comjdained not, ^ but let conceahamt 
like a worm i' the^bud, foedon her Aima^reci oheek/-^when, one hM day^ 
two of the best injured of her golden4iairedcli3dren^ fell bomber dis t saet pd: 
bosomr, imd were instantaneomdy cmshedbeneath a passing dray r-^4he]^<^: 
then-<-^alas \ .^ great Gs&sar fell !" the: impoverished elbows, Irom soohrB*^^ 
peated shocks, quickly became hroken^luMorted; the fddkxrn btttlmi4ialea/ 
broke from the no longer strict confinement of their silken baBds;.:an)d!fha<^ 
poor coat, thus deprived of all but a threafMuune existence, slowly droopec^^**^ 
languished, —looked to her long forgotten dodie84iorse, andexpiredtif wcoik 
sumption ! Had I not, then, amplexause for detesting diis pitikaamaadersK^ 
of inoffending innocence, beside his being garrulous beyond measure ?-^' 
I bolted*-^! mn — I fied, down Holbom's slippery sides, regardless of all but 
being seized, and buttoned in the fangs of this atrocious monster !' — In a 
luckless moment, impelled by ^ sovereign curiosity," I turned my head ;— 
. • • . A whirl — a shoot — and houses, streets. Snow-hill, and Fleet-ditch,, 
in blended confosion, danced before my bewildered senses, and the next 
instant^ my caput, propelled with (he velocity of a cannon ball, in iti bat- 
tering passage through the singing air, flew^ like the Roman Aries, full . 
upon the pillowing paunch of an interposing Alderma»; and so soon as its 
wandering intellects resumed their partial sway, I found myself glowing 
with heat, with one leg and an arm reclining in contiguous oyster tubs, 
wtilst (he remainder of my half smoking body, lay stretched ^ in slow 
length along^ a bed of empty shells ! — ^I^ere, then, was a climax with a 
vengeance ! And lucky indeed was it for the poor woman who owned die 
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pMp€f(]r 1 had 6o unceremotiiouidy iniraded, that only snch inferior parts of 
ray heated corporation had deposited' amongst her living shell fish; hadk 
been otherwise, the poor oysters would certakily have met with an notixnely 
end — and the majority of die old lady's customers might not have preferred 
their fish boiled. * 

Thus ended, my first essay in the sublime art of Chating ; would to 
^■BrvmrnagemP it had been my last, for I never can bring myself to face 
the -foe in a proper manner ; runnihg is my only resource, and running 
generally brings me into more scrapes and troubles than I am flying to 
avoid. Oh ! I could tell ymi, gentlest reader, of the many ** hair breadth 
'scapes'' I have had, from ducking under hotted Aeocb,-— of ^ antres vast^" 
in the shape of ceHar entrances, that yawned to receive me, and of sundry 
other dismal checks upon my dismal plans. How I run one day from a 
pealiieroiis piece of* would-be friendship, and fairly knocked as muck good 
floor from the snowy vestments of a baker's boy, as might have been con- 
verted into a sdbstantial penny roll— ^ for the good of the poor :" — and how, 
after that, .resuming my Aigitive course, I encountered, full-^oh ! horror of 
horrors !---« Newgate mutton-carrier, in a red cotton cap, s^d sheep's carcase 
to itaatch ; and how, on reaching home, I extracted from my vari-colonred 
coat, a sufficiency of patent pomatum to last me for the remainder of the 
week \*^i could tell jou, too, how in rainy weather I have fled some ap- 
proaching nnisaace,^-*ducked, dived> leaped, — and finally deposited my- 
self safely and snugly in some sequestered alley, free from the bustling of 
carriages and the jostling of pedestrians, to take refuge from the raio, 
where no eye. could detect me, and no descending shower invade me: — 
tdiere, inshort, pity me, ye gentle hearted ! I have found the very man I had 
all along so assiduously avoided, already conveniently entrenched, and ad- 
mhrabhjT disposed for a friendly tete-a-tete /^-But I will spare you the de- 
scription,— "Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof."— Take warning 
from this, ye who haite hitherto so patiently sympathized in my dis- 
tresses, and constancy remember to avoid the cut fugacious : and with re- 
spect to this same art of cutting, the use whereof is so beneficial and pleas- 
ing, you may safely continue in practice thereof until such time as the 
Government shall think fit to tax it sb a luxury too great to be enjoyed 
without paying for, till the same all-directing body shall be pleased, in its 
refined feelings of justice, to annex it by a clause to Lord Ellenborough's 
act, as anew branch of " wilful cutting f — ,then alas ! must the act fall to 
the ^und; and then also Will be rendered utterly unavailing the firiendly 
admonitions of 

Philo-tobios. 



GENOA. 



In the arsenal of the palace at Genoa,^ are some light cuirasses, made 
pi^rposely for some Qenoese ladies, ; who intended to join a crusade against 
the ii^els. Thes^ female warriors, were at ^ength persuaded to give up 
their designs, by Pope Boniface the Eighth^ who himself wrote a letter for 
that purpose* ., . . . ' 

GlAGOVO. 



' LITEBABY .MAON£T. ^ f^ 

AN ADVENTUKE. 

As a Bori of proemium to the relation of the foUowing Adventure I 
must preadmonish my readers, that I have always entertained a monstr^ 
aversion to beiqg roiled from a comfortable sleep, by the appalling cry of 
'murder. Heaven defend us ! the very thought of such mattewT even in 
broad day-Iiffht, causes a queer sensation about one's throat and fifth rib - 
but at tfie solemn hour of midnight,- 'just aa the clock strikes twelve '-^ 
when the wmds are howling, and casements creaking, with all the other 
paraphernalia of a portentous night, (vide Mysteries of Udolpho)— oh ! it 
festers up the faculties, and acts as a scare-crow to the senses- Having- 
premised thus much, and not in the least doubting that I have touched a 
sympathetic string in every bosom, I wiU forthwitii proceed to relate mv 
Adventure. ^ 

T^ose who haje traveHed in the north of Scotland, may perehance 
recoQect ttie road between Kincardine and Dingwall. • On Ae riiskt 
stands a decently snug tenement, from which a swinginir appendaffe L- 
nounces to aU peregrinators, that exceUent entertainment fa theiTow- 
vided for 'man and beast' In those parts it was my fortune to^ 
ttavellnig, on a bleak November evening, with no remarkably near pm. 
pect of supper or bed, when my eyes were suddenly gladdened bv the 
appearance of the afore-mentioned sign ; and so, it ai^an, were those of 
i"l J / 1"' ^ f ceiwng previous notice from me, he instincttvelv 
halted at the door. I ahghted, and after a comfortable supper, fonnd 
myself magly deposited m bed, next floor but one to the sky the other 
floors being pre-engaged. But scarcely had genfle sleep diflSised its balm 
over my eye-Lds, when I was aroused by a horrible confusion of noises ik 
an adjoimng apartment, from which I was separated only by a slight oai^ 
hbon. First r heard sundry stampings, and divew viol«it exctaLtiL- 
then! plainly distinguished half stifled cries of murder, and at lastth^ 
groans of one, as it were, in faislast agony. I was on my feet in the twink- 
Img of an eye, and the reader may imagine that there was no occasion to 
make use ef my hands m doffing my nighl^p; the fint sound of the 
word * murder" caused that to deposit itself very quietly on my pillow Mv 
first movement was towards the door, from which I as quicUy retreated on 
discovering a murderous looking person through the half-opened door of the 
nert ^artment; not however before I had uttered ayell loud enourfi to rouse 
all the inmates of the house. I next made towards the window, but there 
saw notbng, save a fearful profundity, which, I was well aware was 
terminated by a yard, paved with rough stones. 'Twas agony Mv last 
resource was the chimney, in which I forthwith proceeded to e^shell 
mysetf, tekmg ^od care to I«»ve the space of a yard or two between me 
and the floor. Scarcely had I thus disposed of myself, when the landlord 
enteredmy apartment, followedbyhis wife and domestics; whose voice! 
no sooner distmguished, than I began very coo% to descend: but unfor- 
tunately, this being my first attempt at chimney-sweeping, I made such an 
unsweeper-hke descent, that the landlord and his train linking Old Ni^ 
was at hand, scampered o£F, myself foUowing with all imaginable sdcpH 
Helter-skelter we rushed down the first %ht of stai«; atAe bottom of 
Which, findmgadoor hatfopen, withanightcapped head protruding, in order 
«o doubt, to discover the cause of such a disturbance, we all buSlariousIy 
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entered^ knocking down^ in our tumnltaons iacoune^ ^e lawful poflnesaor. 
There at length the foremost of onr party wheeled to the right abonty and 
the landlady, discovering me, hastily asked me what was the matter. I 
explained, as well as I could, the cause of ray alarm ; to which explanatioD, 
tnrning up the whites of her eyes, she replied, half testily, half laughing, 
^'Qnwhy, Gnde safe as. Sir, 'twas nae mair than just Sanders Mac Grabbit, 
ane o' the play-iblk, a skiilin the bit tregedy, as he's ganging to play 
in onr bavn^ lik^.^*— ^ Um P re-answered I ; and in less thimr five mmntes my 
aasal 4irf«}iw«s pktyingbass to my next door neigfabomr's treble. 

Deiddphontjs. 



HUBOAT WINE. 

Toe Muscat Wine of Montefiaseone b called Eii Est, from die foDowiug 
eifcamstano^. John Defoucris, a Gkrman, .was so fond of good Wine, 
that when he travelled he always sent his Valet forward a post in advance, 
with these instructions :— That he should taste the Wine at every place where 
he stopped, and writs under th^ bnsh^ the word ^Est/* ifit'was tolerable, 
bbA^J^ EkH* if it was very good; but where he fbund it indiffiertent, he 
should leave the bask in ttaUkqwh The^ bush is a bmieh of erergrtent, 
winch b hvBg 1^ tmx the entrance to a vineyard/ or a house, to show dwt 
Wine 14 there sold, joid gave^se to the maxim, ^^good Wine needs no 
bush f. as itwas jnpposed fudges would soon find wher^ it was 'to be had 
good after once tasting, without a bush* to 'remind them. ' Defoucns's 
Valet arrived at Montefiaseone, and approved so much of the Wine, that 
he wrote up as agceed>^ JBli^ Es^r His master soon followed, and got 
dead drunk to his entiee^ati^ctioii, h\A repeating the experiment too often, 
he drank himself dead; and his Valet, .a bit of a: wag; wrote fdr him ^ 
foUownn^ epiti^h. . • 

Frofiternimium <«Ste £8l/' » 
Domitias fn^ inorUuis eat. ... 

GfACOHOv 
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When youth's enchantments all shall fade, 
And even friendship's fliune grow diDi, 

Ah, may thy lover^ gentle maid ! 
Believe that atilLtlioa t^nks't of hhn t 

Believe thoa fin^erest o'er his name, 
When other-friends' have ceased to moam^ 

Bless|i^y thov^.eplder.bosoatt bJarae, 
The. wanderer wh(^ s/iaU ii^'$r, retail f- 

Y«t^ IB whatever region far^ 

It 1^ my d^fttia'd lot to stray ; 

Thy love shjul be aguidmg star, -j ^ 

To light me on my dreary^w^y !. .' 

Ko de^er pledge he asl^s pf thee — 
Btit dreads to ^nk 1h' obfiyioas sway 

Of time may sweep his memory 
forever fr^ai tiby thoughts away t 



Tir^rfon. 



FlOKA. 
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WoLSBY and his Times. By G£0]ia£ Howard. 8vo. Xx)ndo^ Sher- 
wood and Co. 

It fell to the lot of this statesman to administer the pnbUo liff^vs of (her 
KiAgdom of England under veiy peculiar clrcumstaAces. Bom of poor, 
but honest parents^ he had only the talents given him by nature^ and im-. 
proved by such education as they could afford to give hiok, and the benefit 
he mi^t derive from their good example^ to .j3r9cure his advancement bk 
life. The two last, in all ages> hav^ done , little^ :Un|ess supported by the 
former; and at the period in which he livedo when the helps to learning 
were few> and difficult to be obtained^ obstacles were placed in the way o? 
a poor but clever lad> wluch can scarcely be conceived at the present day^ 
when instructioi^ of every kind is so easily to be obtained. Yet Wolsey 
triumphed over all these; — he found the me^ns of studying at Oxford^ andf 
making friends there^ who promoted his interests in that university. With 
no recommendation but his talents> he was entrusted with the expenditure 
of the college iunds to erect a tower^ which was to remain to future ages, 
a monument of the taste and splendour of that wealthy foundaidoh. This 
be completed, in a style of simple and elegant architecture^ which has.se-^. 
cured him the applause of competent judges^ and continues to attract th^ 
notice and admication of those who visit the university. . Returning from 
thence into the country, he officiated as a priest and a tutor, and asisiduously; 
discharged the duties of both. In the latter character, he educated tii9^ 
sons of the Marquis of Dorset, and thift proved the efficient meanjsr of hifl 
subsequent elevation ; for the Marquis felt so much satisfaction at the care he; 
had taken of, and the learning he had instilled into his sons, that he became 
his patron, and recommended him to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
received him. into his household, as one of his domestic chaplains. Is thi^ 
situation he became known at court, and was en^loyed by it, at least upon 
one occasion, and that of no trifling nature. 

One of the most marked differences between men of great and moderate 
talents, is sure to be discovered in the use ihey make of the opportimities 
which are offered them. The former avail themselves of these opportunitiea 
with promptness and dexterity, while the latter overlook them, or hesitate and 
perplex both themselves aiid their friends, till the season has elapsed, and 
then wait for another, which probably never arrives* Wolsey evidently is 
to be numbered amongst the fcmner, and the skill with which he improved 
every circumstance favourable to his good fortune is decisive,, not' only of 
his ability, but also of his diligent improvement of those gre^t talents with 
which he was evidently gifted. He arrives ai college apoo^ scholid"; and 
leaves there, at the early age of twenty-seven years, a lasting monument of his 
architectund skill. He is dalled from the cares of a country parish, to the 
household of the primate of all England. Ordinary men, with no further" 
training than had fallen to Wolsey's lot, would have been astounded at an 
invitation to undertake a solemn embassy, on important business, to the ac- 
knowledged highest temporal authority in Europe. They would have shrunk 
from the task, or have felt th8(t distrust, dismay and petpfexity,' as would have 
prevented the success of their mission. - He Ventufi^d upon it, and execu- 
ted it, witli the ease, of a man accus^tomed to courts,, and trained to negoci- 
ation : and, with a despatch that astonished his enjiployer. Promoted by a 
young and ardent monarch, he \8 charged with the providing the military 
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stores, and ha&.teiiing^e preparation for a campaign^ and ibis diligent 
priest add school-nUist^r, tnfs saccessft/1 ditdomdtist, exercises his talents lii 
tiie military service of his country, with eqoal energy, and 6orrespon'ding 

success. . T , V 

. ^ fie is recpiired to administer the pabHc aflSdi)) of ^e Idngdoni, tmA tfie 
highest law-offices, at the same time that the care 6f hnmerotis dioceses 
and spitihial estahlishkeiits devolve npon hiih ! -the fbn^er are conducted 
tvith so lidQch firfnness, decision, and judgment, Ihat di6 tealm had never 
had more quiet at home, or consideration abroad, than during this period; 
and his impartiality and discernment were s6 exeitised in his leg^ ftfnc- 
tions, that the court in which he presided, attracted the causes ffotn the 
dthei' <!;ourti^^ 6ll the delays necessarily arising Iroln this accnrafulation of 
business, compelled the suitors reluctantly to apply c'lsewhere. Tbei legan- 
t}ne aiidiorlfy, and consequent increafle of engageikients, might have been 
^ipected'to have dverwh^med the faculties, and paralyzed &e activity, of 
One ifrhoSe avocations were so riuinerotis, pressings and diversified ; but, as if 
he had found out a secret, more valuable than that of the Fhilosophefs 
Intone, that bt niultiplying time, h6 attended to these, and conducted im- 
]^OYtant t'eformatiohs in that church establishment, which was* thus subjected 
to his authority ; and which was so corrupted, that kar&ed' and able pre- 
lates openly expressed their despair of being able to effect any amend- 
ment of it. Nor did his labours cease here; amidst this succession of 
^gagements^ he found leisure to patronise learning, and correspond 
wim learned men. 

What' was the character of the prince whom he sefved during this 
period t and the great men of the country who were his contemporaries? 
Was the former an able, wise, discreet, and consistent monarch, whose 
power vvas constantly exerted to sustain his minister in the due exercise of 
his authority, and the support of those measures, which, after mature deli- 
beration, his wisdom had approved ? Were flie lattet, the disinterested 
and orderly chiefs of a well-regulated kingdom, during a period of extcaor- 
dinary civUization, where no public feehng was more prevalent &an zeal 
for the public good^ and the best interests of the state and nation t Eveiy 
thing was the reverse of this. The king was pei^verse, impetuous, and 
obstinate; yielding to the impulse of his feelings, without consideration, 
and pursuing the accomplishment of his wishes, heedlelsi^ ot the eon- 
sequehcesjj eithei; *& himself or others. Capricious &nd incbnstaUkt, no mi- 
xuster could fell from the resolution of to-day, what would be his piirpose 
^o^morrow, farther than he could judge from considering the natural desres 
and propensities of a haughty and capricious monarch, possessing snfficient 
ener^ and activity to interrupt the wiser plans of his ministers, arid perse- 
verance suflBcient to overcome* a.11 opposition ; but who {possessed hot (he 
least portion of moderation or pp.tience : — who only enquired what heliked, 
and never cared whether it was for his private or for tJ^e public wdfitfe. 
Vet, during twenty years Wolaef maintained himself in ^e cdofidence 
of this changeable and tyrannical master, and subdued aud sofienecta cha- 
facter, vi^hich, after his removal, broke forth into extrays^ncies, which 
never appeared during the long period he -exercised his intiuence to re- 
strain them. ' , 

, Tlie nobles of ^e kingdom' were tJie survivors of the waxs between 
fhe houses of York and jLancaster, or their immediate descendants^ men 
tude and ignorant; nursed in ages of turbulence and! misrule; priwdof 



A«ir luMage and ktAB.wt araui; efien noi tlie moit booQUf^Ue; wnd 
Wobefr, apeakiof <tf tiidiii mid iMmii, mii^t jifdjr usr Ae laoguafi^ Qf 
MnriniiMdAr Mk^ eiwnmlinowi» ^ ttie|r dni^M my mew biith> and I de- 
spise tkcir mem dwoMler*'' Tbeae be redvcad to such order, that private 
individnab ^vMe'aaM mmre^ botb in tbair p^anooa and property, than at 
any former poaiod. Tke public aeeopota were exai^uaed^ and de&ultera 
miide to nmimrao the deficiencies due to the crown^ without any respect 
of penons^ tiM kkig's own |>rodier-jo4aw not being spared* tbon^ the diffi- 
eolty.nnder windb ko labonr^ to raiae the necessary 9vm», obliged him to 
retire from court for a long time ; and what perhaps deserves the greatest 
thaniGs of pofllsrity* be adopted such severe meafuves against perjury^ 
which had beittn most shawefolly and openly practised in all the courts, 
that tiiey were im a gieai measure parged of it ; and he laid the foundation 
of that integrity which has long been* and continues to be* so pre-eminently 
the gfeiy of Britiab Jnstite. 

€£reat taleniB* and especially when exerci^d with a feaiiess impartiaUty« 
.usually excite ekivy and animositias^ which effisctually present justice^ being 
done to &eir possessor* uptii he has been so long removed from the scena 
of actimi* that not only fear and hope hav^ ceased to operate^ but those 
persons who have felt the effects of them* to^edier with their immediate 
connexions^ have ceased to Uve« Even integrity and trust-worthiness aie 
oflen disputed or denied dmring life-tjme* to those most worthy of them } 
and when opposing claimaitts sre not only wiUing* but desirous of sub- 
mitting their ctmmcting demands to the decision of the same arbiter* 
we have the strongest evidence of his acknowledged upiightnesp. 

Henry and Fraaeis wene princes of ability, though the former yielded 
bimaelf Ae sltve of his pftfsions ; and the latter courted the perseverance 
and independence of a tot-mte character* These princes* who had the 
best means of knowing WohNt;y's candour and honesty* voluntnrily named 
bim their commissioner, to anoange dieir opposing claims, and bring them to 
a genefal issue; and the case is the mote remarkable* because Francis 
first •oaBnamaated to him those powers* which Henry* wben infimned o^ 
did not hesitatB to confirm, and also gave bin aqnidly extensive ones* oi^ 
his own account 

Much has been said of Wolsey's hai^htmeas and ambition: a very 
little consideration will shew the justice wiSi which these charges are urged 
against him. We have before noticed the fierce and violent character of 
^bJ» liigher ranl:a dining tins period. The lower ones weieeipistty' de- 
pressed* and there Was no middle dtiB/t, whose firmpeaf and moderation 
nighrt protect the one* whilst k eheeked Ae oppression of die other, and 
by'lendKng a salutary power to the soverei^, miglit nKpifiMri; its vital isi^ 
poifance to every order of die state. It was Wolsey's business to give 
^at protecMen to aH* as mi^t in th^ slow* but natuf|d aourse of a well" 
regnkted Male of aAdrs, cause dns middle daas to rise into exialience; but 
fiiSil &at period atrived* the haughtinesa ef die naljaa Mst be checked ( 
and how could that b<i d«M«, tttttsss by sisoag theasuieE^ conceived and 
executed wifbaboldness thait disooneatted, iiinda videos thft ptcrtdyjEedy the 
plans and efforts of tbe opposing party* Tlie c^tirch' was aqiiaUy hostile 
to reformation. Her members were interested in the existing abnsMM^ ani 
Ibe dread inspimd by die new doctrines, united his ap^ionents in that 
<]iiafter. Ibe independence of his own sf^rit, die display of his liefionitees, 
which evinced his res^tion* neither to be thwarted* mm divertad from his 
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purposes^ were necessary to^arry them into effect He was notiiiscnisible 
of the value of habitnad courtesy and coaciliatiiig maimers ; and his gra- 
cious carriage on many occasions is especially recorded: but toe^^ct that 
a minister^ placed under such circumstances as were those of Wobey, 
eould conduct with success the aflfiiirs of a great kingdom, involres an 
entire ignorance of human nature, and the laws of human events. The 
Commons of that age -regarded him as their beneftictor; nor £d his M 
deprive him of their affectionate attachment. To the last stage of Ins tem- 
poral existence they testified their esteem, and supplicated the blessings of 
heaven upon him. 

But he was ambitious. Unprincipled ambition, which desires to attain 
the highest preferment only for the reward attached to it, in whatever 
shape that reward is bestowed, and alike disregards the means by which 
the end is to be obtained, or the ability with which the duty is to be exe- 
cuted^ is a vice most base and contemptible^ and can only exist in a very 
sordid mind. Such was not Wolsey's. His public employments, and \us 
sovereign's favour, conferred on him a revenue truly regal ; and he ^lent 
it with a magnificence, splendour, and judgment, which merits praise. He 
had no paltry ambition of elevating his family by bestowing the rewards of 
his distinguished talents and services on nephews and cousins, who had no 
claims to honour and wealth, but what they derived from their kindred to 
him. His family is alike unknown, before and after him. His wealth 
came fVom Ihe public. While he lived, he spent it in upholding tiie gran- 
deur, or cherishing the interests, or providing for the instruction of that 
public. Had he been suffered to descend to the grave in peace, we can 
only suppose how many and glorious monuments he would have left of his 
love for learning, and of his liberality to those, who, voicF of patnmage 
and wealth, seek the peaceful distinctions of literary excellence ; or how 
many, like himself, might have been ndsed to eminence, upon fiinds pro- 
vided by his munificence. We only know that such foundations would 
have been neither few nor poorly endbwed. One remains, and, mutilated 
as it has been, is the noblest monument of departed worth existing in the 
three kingdoms. Would to heaven that such were the conunon effects of 
ambition ! 



SOCRATES' BODILY EXERCISES. 

Amongst the voluntary labours and exercises of the body, which are 
practised for the purposes of strength and fortitude, we learn that the fol- 
lowing was the custom of Socrates. Of him it is said, that he would stand 
in a fixed attitude, night and day, from the rising of one sun to another, 
witiiout winking, or any kind of motion. His foot never stined from its 
place ; and in deep meditatiQn, his eyes and coimt^nimce w:ere directed to 
one individual spot, as if his mind and soul had been totally abstracted fixim 
his body. Favomns, speaking on this subject, with many renuyrks on this 
man's fortitude, says, "his abstemiousness, also is said. to have been so 
great, that he passed almost the whole of his life in uninterrupted health. 
Amidst the havoc of that pestilence, which at the commencement of the 
Pelqwnnetian war, depopulated Athens with a most destructive species of 
disease, by similar rules of forbearance and moderation he is said so to have 
abstained fit>m all indulgences, and to. have enjoyed his bodily vigour, as 
not at all to have been injwed by the universal contagion. 

AuLus Gellius. 
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MEMOIR OF MISS JANE PORTER. 



" Grave, historical, and chaste." 



Nothing is more just than the sentiment so well expressed by Lord 
BacoD^ that mind is power. The intellectual superiority of this country 
forms, therefore, its highest praise ; since, instead of being restricted to 
mankind, it here includes that sex in whose persons are imited tiie attrac- 
tions and endearments of civilized life. England may truly pride herself 
on possessing an order of females to be found in no other land, who at once 
adorn the virtues and extend the renown of that nation^ to whose intelligence 
an4 felicity they so much contribute. 

The family of the lady whose portrait now embellislies the present 
work^ and who herself is acknowledged an author of rank, arc already 
known for their literary taste. According to the statement first made pub- 
lic by the late Mrs. Robinson, they are ^ maternally descended from two 
ancient families in Northumberland ;" but their father was a native of Ire- 
land, and embraced the profession of a soldier. His daughters are repre* 
sented as having received the elements of knowledge "porth of Tweed,** 
where the eldest of mem, the subject of this passing sketch, is believed to 
have in reality perfected tlie formation of her mind. 

Deprived of their father at an early stage of life, .it devolved on their mo- 
ther not only to watoh the progress of their infant years,' but to assist in urging 
them forward to that distinction at which her children have since arrived. 
She first encouraged that genius, and gloried in that spirit, to the display of 
which her family owe alike their respectability and feme. Maternal love 
has never been inore energetically exerted than by this excellent mother ; 
nor has any mother found greater* cause to rejoice in the result of her cares, 
as exempMed in the affection and prosperity of her offspring. 

Mrs. Porter came with her family to town, many years ago, with the 
design of introdncing the present Sir Robert Ker Porter to the Royal Aca- 
demy, which he attended for the purposes of improvement in that pictorial 
school. Attracted by the graces and talents of the subject of the present 
sketch, together with those of her sister, their residence soon became the 
favourite resort of persons of genius and literature. It is alluding to this 
fact, that one of the most accomplished poets of modern times, then conti- 
nually in the habit of visiting them, thus describes the feelings which their 
society had imparted to him. 

^^ Blest pair ! how fast the rosv-plnion'd hours 

Fled when wit, sense, and harmony, combining, 
Beneath your friendly roof, their witching pow'rs, 
A while my spirit charm'd from sad repining." 

*^ Encompassed by ingenious friends^" Miss Jane Porter soon began to 
ivy the strength of her talents, by contributing to one or two magazines no 
longer in existence. Her first great work, " Thaddeufl of Warsaw,^ did 
not appear till after she had ascertained the reception which her writings 
were likely to experience in the world; and its success Ims proved that she 
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did not judge too partially of her literary skill. Every peiBon who is en- 
dued with intellectual «enflibility will agree with the critic, that if is a 
work of genius," which must ** receive &e precious meed of sympathy from 
every reader of unsophisticated sentiment and genuine feeling ;" and also, 
that it ^ incidcates virtuous and magnanimous sentiments." 

This work, exhibiting ^ a new species of composition," has reached to a 
sixth edition, in four volumes ; and has been followed by the Romance of 
^ The Scottish Chiefs," in five volumes, from the same pen. 

Between the publication of these works, however. Miss Porter sent into 
the world two volumes of '^Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney; with Re- 
marks." Of all the authors whom Miss Porter has adverted to, it appears 
that Sir Philip Sidney, who, when living, was " the secret wish of many 
a female heart," is eminently her favourite one. Whether his fair com- 
mentator will ever add to literary biography her ^ projected Efe of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney," of which she here speaks, forms a question which she only 
can answer ; but the present writer ha^ reason to beUeve that such a per* 
formance must for several years have occupied her attention. 

The age of chivalry is not past Animated by the noble spirit oftiiat 
&g^^ ^ soaring upward," Mi^ Porter has caught much of the virtue of die 
hero, whose character she has contemplated with such admiration. Hence 
the liigh and magnanimous style of thinking and feeling which distinguish 
and dignify her works ; hence, indeed, her writings at once soften and 
iniprove tbe heart, while they elevate and ennoble the mind. 

Literature is indispensable to society. With this conviction as to the 
jRctoal state of the public taste, and particularly as it applies to the female 
sex, it is gratifying to narrate the literary career of a lady, whose volumes 
bear the uniform stamp of pure morality, sound sense, and just taste. Per- 
^fevering in her amiable course. Miss Porter will have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that she has not lived in vain $ and, what must be still dearer to 
such a mind, that she has employed with honour those talents, for whose 
^|P|[diG{^tion she must herestfter be made ^cpountable^ 

EVBNINO. 

How swift the shades of livening rise, 

And intercept the wluid'rmg n^t; 
WhU« stilt, Mtk ardbit gazei^ my eyes 

Fnrdiie the last faint str^jis of Ugl)t^ 

Oil me 1 tbestlH, the silent gloom, 

Ad(li grei^r force to my despair; 
V''itb new disquiets fills my Aoiil, 

And i^^'ens every terror there. 

'Us now deep Contemplation's hotir, 

The soul on Reason's wings may rise, 
All natiire'^ boiindl«fts soanes explare,' 

And, faring, pteree bey(mis| tiie skies. 
Ah ! by heavy clogs confin'd. 

Thus sinks m;^ grovelling thongfats to earth ; 
Why can't my tree, capacious mind. 

Trace the Qreat Source that g^ve it hirth t 
Ahs'l no ray of Beaming fi^t. 

In my afflieted bt^eaat la ^nd ; 
^Tift one centiffued^ endless iiight, 
, ^ark ad the awtul gloom around ! 

Bdcah. 
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Ei^er TWO oFFip^aa. 

1*7. CWcer.-^ Appius was bold. , ' 

( . aW^O/T.—It was a rough debate. 

1. dff^ — How he did shake the gouty decemvir. 
And make their wayward tongues chop i' their mouths. 
Like withered leaves from blighted forresters. 

3. Off* — Yet when he heiird Dentatus named, he too 
In turn, fell mute,' as if some troubled ghost 
Had risen in controversy. 

1. O^. — Beti^ieen ourselves, Appius Kkes tim Wt 

2. (^. — And for no better cause jlhan hath ^maid 
To hate a maid, iNrhbde rival dianns' annoy her. 

1. Off. — Ta&ing of mttidig, dds k a strange account, 
Appius's rencontre with the young Virginia, 

Who ever since hath haunted his poor brain 
Like a foul fiend of conscience. 

2. Off.—Tia marvellous. 

1. Off. — ^The wench hath made SL^^exape of our shambles; 
For there goe^ Apptos^ like aaother Arion, 

Tuning his sighs to the -dad eouadjilg oka^^!^.. 
Great heads truly are in all things great. 
Great statesmen in the senate, in ti^c fidd. 
Great warriors, and in their foUy,-^gceat fools! 
(Officers retire, as PuNctiiiLto, im old paMelan, creature of Appius, 
enters, surrounded by a crowd of citizens, shouting all, — ^lluzza!) 
L Citizen.'^l say, De^tatus is the iSttot ipan^ iiltho' he be poor. 

2. Cit. — I don't Hke a poor man myself. 

1. dt. — ^Then you are at odds with ypurself, and no peaceable man 
would seek a quarrel with jb^v^elf. 

2. Cit. — ^ThereiA yoii jheir yonr husk M mother wit 
'Tis good account to recken l^ fisdt^d^. 
But sorry tale when neighbours tajly not 
Punc. — ^WcU, blown bellows-mender, give me your hand, my hero, 
(puts money in it.) Your friend Appius will pass die course anon ; go 
quilt your bellows-boards, with good browii liquor, ttA blow his merits 
with a borean blast. 

L Cit. — I say, beote^taa m the niMi. ^.hm |l inplciier's heart, and has 
cut more windpipes fdt BomtB^'&An'yoa «V4$r cdbbled, Mr. Puff. 
3.' Cit— That* s all in favour of ti^de. 
L Cit. — Pray who may you be. Sir? (to Punctillio.) 
Punc.— And who are J)^, y^ fMka^d KsiMl, that Wouldst dare flout 
a buzzard? What are yo.c^r w$aits? 

1. Cit. — ^Trade, sir. .' ijy ^er ij ^ IWilder, sjr. 

Punc. — Send hi|B Ip fw; I wiU give him a conttn^t 

1. Ci^— With decent expeeHioii:^ wb|HPe^Mt^4he4«ftmct? 

PififlV^J^efanct! roiha-bed; is your fether a grave-digger ? 
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1. Cit — Noy Sir^ I tntrt he'll ne'er descend to each a bnsmefls. 

Ptmc. — Proud as he may be, he'll soon be at the bottom of it^ were it 
as deep as a cuckold's shame. 

1. Cit. — He's no cuckold^ sir, but a coffin builder. 

Punc, — Then his cose is all the worse as being the last shift of many a 
cuckold. Here^ (gvSe» him money,) take thou son of my last necessity. 
Away, — huzza ! Shout^ you rascals, until your thrapples ranch. 



il/i:-.Huzza ! 



(ExemU.) 



ADDRESS TO WATERLOO. 

Oh, Waterloo ! thou scene of blood, 
Where Gallia's legions proudly stood, 

To venture in the doubtful fight. 

With English lord and Scottish kmght. 

Though ai^r-times new .themes may give. 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh, Waterloo! the battle's brunt 
Thou witnessed, borne by Britons' front. 

Then heav'd each heart the soldier's sigh, 
For glorious death, or victory ! 

Though after-times new themes may give. 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh. Waterloo ! thou saw'st the Gaul, 
Though nobly led, retire and fall ; 

Whilst havoc, speeding on his fire, 
His foe might fall, but not retire. 

Though after-times new themes may give, 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh, Waterloo ! the sire shall weep 
(By drum and trumpet lull'd to sleep) 

The son, who sunk with laorel'd head. 
To rest upon thy gory bed. 

Though after-times new Uiemes may give^ 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Ob. Waterloo ! thy hallow'd breast, 
Alike entomb'd the haughty crest, 

lliat matron's vrish. and maiden's prayer, ^ 
In secret would have shielded there. 

Though after-ttmes new themes may give. 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Ob, Waterloo ! the mourner's tear 
Still falls with each revolving year, 

And warrior souls, the gem to snare. 
Would sladly hiy their reUes there. 

Though after-times new themes may give, 

Xmnortal^hall thy glory live. 



J.W. 
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WAin)BRIKO WILLIE'S TALE. 

CJFVwi Reboavhtlst, a NmoH, by thi Auihar of W^trley,) 

. Wb hasten to gnutify our readers widi a copioas extract from. the new 
iiQ¥^ of the ^ Great Unknown f — ^ plot of the to/e> and our critieal 
opinion on it, will follow in the next sheet 

Yjo maun hate heard of Sir Robert Redganntfet of that Vk, who lived in 

"dieae parts before (he dear years. The country will lang mind him ; and 

^kar &diers used - to.dnaw breath thick if ever tiwy heard him named. He 

was out wi' the Hielandmen in Montrose's time ; and again he was in the 

liills wi' Glencatm in the. saxteen hnndred and fiiiy-twa ; and sae when 

King Gix^les the »Seoond <;ame in, wha was in sic favour as the Laird of 

'Redgaimtlet? He was knighted at.Loiion court, wi' the King's ain sword; 

and foeibg a. red-hot prektist, he came down kere, rampauging like a lion 

witk commissipnd of lieutenancy, and of lunacy for what I ken, to put down 

ti' the Whigs and Ckivenanters in the country. Wild wark they made of 

it ; for the Whigs were as dour as Ike Cavaliers were ^rce, and it was which 

^onld tire tibe other. Redgausdet was a' for Ihe strong hand ; and his 

name is kebu'd as wide in the country as Claveihonse's or Tam DalyeU's. 

4jUen,.nor dargle, nor mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir hill-folk when 

Hedgauntlet wad out with bugle and blood-hound after them, as if they had 

been sae mony deer. And troth when they faad them, diey didna mak 

UMickle mur cwemony than a Hielandman wi'. a roe-buck — It was just, 

** Will ye tak the test?"— if not, ^ Make ready — presents-fife ! "—-and 

tb^re lay the ireeusant 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. Men thought he had 
direct compact with Satan — that he was proof against steel* — and that bul- 
lets ha{^d off his buff-coat like ail-staines from a hearth — that he had a 
inear that would turn a hare on the- side of Garrifra^wns — and madde to 
the same purpose, of whilk m^r anon.. The best blessing they wared oa 
him was, ^ De'il sc^wp wi' Redgaundet ! " He wasna a bad master to his 
ain folk though, and was w€»el aaeugh liked by his tenants ; and as for die 
laokiesand troopers that raid out wi' him to the persecutions, as thd Whigs 
ca^ad these kilhng times, they ,wad hae dnmken- thc«nselves blind to £b 
ealdi at ony time. 

' Now ye are to ken that my gudesire lived <m Redganndef s grund — they 
ca' the place Prijurose-Knowe. We had lived on the grund, and under the 
Redgauntlets, since the riding days, and lan^ before. It was a pleasant 
bit; and I thhik.the air is pallerer and fresher diere than ony where else in 
the country, ItB a' deserted now ; and I sat on the broken door-cheek 
three days since, and was ghid ) couldna see the plight the jdace was in; 
but that's a' wide o' the maik. There dwelt my gudesire, Steenie Steenison, 
. a rambling, ratdiilg chi^' he had been in his young days, and could play 
weel on tiie pipes; he was fitmoos at ^Hoopers and Girders" — a' Cumber- 
land couldna touch him at ^ Jockie Lattin" — and he had the finest finger 
for the back-lill between Berwick and Carlisle. The like o' Steenie wasna 
the sort they, make Whigs o'. And so he became a Tory, as they ca' it, 
which we now ca' Jacobites, just out' of a kjnd of needcessity, that h0 
might bekng to some side or other. ' He had nae ill-will to the Whig bo- 
diesy and likedna to s^e the bhide rin^ though, b^ing obliged to follow Sir 
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Robert in hunting and hoiting^ watching and warding^ he saw muckle mii- 
chief, and maybe did amt^ ^at he^ cpuMna avoidv - 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, and kenn'd a' the 
folks {about the caiifc^und "VW o%A «9|it^fer ti^fdoj AeipipfS when diey 
were in their merriment Auld Oougal MacCallum, the butler, that had 
Mowed Sii^ RobM throitgh guils aod iD, thiok and Hun, po«l anil itieian, 
iras specially iond of tiie pipeit, and aye gae tay gudef^itehis gode word 
wi* the Lai^d ; for Dougal could tuiin his master ronnd his finger. 
. Weel, ronnd c^une the RerdotiDa, and .it had like to ha^e bniken the 
hearts foaith of Dougal and his master. Bat the cbangeWaa not a^^be^ 
ther sae great as they feafed^; and other Iblk thonght for. The WhigB nuyds 
an nnoa crawing what they wad do with their andd cneaSfe*, and in apedai 
wi' Sir Robert Redgailnilet Bat them vnstH ow«r mony gnat folks dipped 
In the same doings, to make n spick and span new warld. So Parliament 
passed it a' ower easy ; and- fib RobMi, bating thai: iie. wiib h^ld to hunting 
fovea instead of Covenantets, aemained justthe man he was. Htr levd 
was as load, and his hall lOf weel lifted, as «Ter it bad been, thou^ 
maybe he ladcwl the fines of ihe non-conformists, that used to come to 
stock larder and cellar; for it is certain he began to he keener abovt the 
rents Ukan his tenatnts as^d to find him before, and they beboved to be 
promfit to the reut^y> or else the Laird wasna pleased* • And be was sic 
an awBome body, thift naebody eared to anger him ; for the oaidis be swoie, 
iind tlie rage that hb used to get into, and ike l^oks that he put on, made 
riien sometimes think inm a deril incarnate. 

Weel, my gudesire was nae manager — no dmt he was a very great mm- 
gnider-^biJEt hebadna tte sating gift, and he ^ottwa terms rent in arrear. 
He got the first brash at Whitsunday put ower wi' fiiir words and piping; 
iMit when Martinmas came, there ^iras a iMtnmons from die grand-officer 
4So come with thb rent on a day preceese, oi- else Steenie behoved to ffit 
£$air wark he had to get Ike silier ; but he was weel4l!«eftded, and at l&sit he 
^t die haill setsped th^dier'-*>a thousand merks — die maSst ef k was 
inota they ea'd Laurie Lapra^^a sly tod. Lattrie liad ifi^i^akb ic^gmir— 
xcndd'hliflt iiH'ifaeiiovndand rin wi' ^ hare^^ind be Wlug-nr T«ry, 
sannt or ^amer, As the wind eteod. tie ^kk a prdfesitor in the Re^dkUion 
waJrIA, bnt he hdced ai^ mvA s6uiid, aiid & 4«ne on the [npeir ^eei ttnen^ at 
a byfe-Aime.; and 4bbtiiie^^' he thought he had gude Moutity for the Siller he 
lent my gudesire over the stocking at Primrose-Knowe. 

Awij trote m jr g^desiie to Hedgamn^ CiU^e, t4i' a heavy pitrse and a 
4igh[t heart, gMd to be <^ut of the Lttird's dagger. Weel, the finst thhig he 
ieamed at the Casde Wk«, ^iSk Rdbek htd Allied himself ««l» It fit ef 
ithe gout, beeavae he ^d 'tfet Appear 1»^t^ imeUe • (fcldck. it wa^nn tftte- 
:^ether for the Mce of the teto^y> DdUgaltlieu^; bat because be dilbia 
jikejto/part wi*^ udy^de^bfe dff the gramd. Dougft! vtfts glad to MeSteene, 
jnd brbught hiin into the gteat oak paitour, and Aei^ sut the lAird his lee- 
eebe kae, ^ean^ting Hm te bad b^«^ bim « gM^ict, S^^^iiliiSBd jaok^m- 
apifc, th^t was a special p«t df bi^$ a «iifik^HFi>d b«a6t it tMis, ^d Aony^ an 
-dUrnatiBiBd trick It played^^ill to pleltse it Wasyattd-eti«%4K^ig«f«d— tin 
oAmak the balH casde, ehatt»ring and yoi^g, md ^p^^g, ^d biting 
iblk^ speciafly before i^^mfiOSk^t, ^ dlMurbances in the ^ititto. ^ Rbbert 
ash'ddi^ Mlij^ Weir/^^ihe w«^16ek«Mt wa« biMed; Imd4^ folk &ed 
either ^ Mine ^ m eeikiliiM ^f tbe ere«tofe-^-«iey tMbi^ t&eie was 
aonflrdiin^ ih il b9r:oKd]|ittfrJ.4ig|^^ g«aey^4rtU»iifll«jil(A«Sl^i^M «Hwli 
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the^ door shut on him,^9d ha tair l^nifi^If i« 4iie tomA tn\ tmebo^ hitiikm 
Laird, ]>oug8l MacAllum, Had the Major, % thuig diat bidiia dhanoed to 
him before. 

Sir Rob^ pat, or, I shoolfl say* lay, in a gr0ataniiad dak, wi' hi» gnmd 
velvet gowa, and his feet on 41 cradle; fbr be had baitfa gout aad gravel, 
and his {ace looked as gash and ghftsttyiiii$i^to's« Major Weir sat oppo- 
site to him, in a red-laced coat, and the Laird's whig on his Jketfd ; and i^e 
as Sir Robert girned wi' pain, the jack-aa*ape giroed too, like a sheep's 
head betwee^ a pair of tan^^an ill-&ur'd^ ieaisomfe emi^. they we^. 
The Laird's buff-coat w«s hung on a pin behind bin, .and his broadsword 
and pistols within reach; fear he keepit up the aald fashion of having the 
weapons ready, and a hprse saddled 49y andL»igh^ just ds he used to do 
when he W9S able to loiip on hor$ebael^ luid shffajr afor miy ^the.hiil-fo& 
he could get speerings oit . Some mi k wm for Mbtof &» Whigs taking 
vengeance^ but I judge it was just his itujjd ou^tom*-^. wasna giea to fear 
o|iythiog« Tt^ rei^-l^ook, wi' its black .oover^ asid brass idteps, was lying 
]^side bnn ; -and a book of ^culduddry swgs was.piit between the leaves, to 
keep it qpe^i ,at the placp it l^ore evid^nc^ egaanst the Goodman of Prio^ 
irose-K^we, as behind the h^id with his iiu^ls and duties* Sir Robert gitve 
my giide^ve 9 look, as if he would, have witberbd his heart in his bcBom. 
Ye mafia ken he had a way of bendmg his brows, diat man aaw the visible 
«purk of a horse shoe in h» fiortfhead, deep-dinted, as if it had been stamped 
:d»e!re. 

'^ Are ye come light-handed, ye som ctf n toom whistle ?? said Sir Robeil 

^Zounds! if you are ; " 

My gude^ire, with as gude a countenance as he eoidd put on, made k 
leg, and placed the bag of mo4iey pn the table wi' a dadi, like a man thct 
di^ something clever. The Laird drew it to him faastSy-^^ Is it att bere, 
SteetAe^mau?" 

^ Yourh<Miour will find.it right," said my godesire. 
^ Here, Dougal," said the Lahnl, ^gie Steenie a tass of bimidy do^ 
stairs, till I count the siller* ajad Wfit6 the neeipV* t 

j^ut th^y weifeua weel out of the ibom, when Sir Robert gied a yefloch 
tba^ garr'd the easde rock. Back ran JDougal— inJiew.the livery*men«-^ 
yeil on yell ^pd the Lair4»^ ai»» ib^ asrfu' than the ither. > My gadesive 
knew not whether to stand or flee, iMit he vjcntoed bade isio the padouf, 
.wheie a' was gp.uii hirdy-gifdy — nhbhoAy to say ' ooiiifiin' m ^gae out;' 
Tefribly the.I|urd roared iof oauld water to kia Mt, ;aad wine to cool hiu 
throat; i^d.Qe^ belli hell^ aild its. flumes, iiras a' the word in his mou^i. 
They broqght him w«ter,.aod when they jklnuged kis sixrdn feet into <lie 
lub^ h^ 4^riexi.o^t it was burning; a»d felk ssy that itidid.balMd and 
Bf^k^e Uke a. seething; cauldron, Ee flulig the cop at Jlongal's kead, aiad 
said he \ipd giv^^ hin^ hiofiA indteadr of burgmtdy ; and, aaib eneugb^ tbe 
l^M» waahed ^^ttjived Uoodafi*^ oar|>et the neist day. The jaek-an-ape 
they ca'd M^|Qr Weir, it jibbe^ed and died tsif it wns moekiiig its master; 
my gudesire's head was like to torn — he forg6t baith siller and xeoeipt, and 
downat^ kol)a|i^^f but aah^ nte, H^ 4sneks oune fidntand fanter; 
there was a deep4rawn akiveiiaggroiisi, aaid v^ord ^dtlnoagpidie Castle, 
that the I^d was dea^ . . 

; Weel, away ipame my gudeairfiu ^^' hid fiikgtr.iflbiua>^oufh> ^<i his best 
)|(ipe was, thatI>oii^had9ee»theiyie«iey;4Ni^^ 
fvjritk^ tl|e rectcq^ The yoi^gLaiird^iiow Sir. Jidui>.c8oiq^qsi Ediidi«rgk» 
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'Bee'tiiui^ put to figktB. ' Sir lehn and his son never gree'd weel — ^be bid 
tbeenlMed an advocirie^ and afterwards sat in the- last Scots Parliament and 
voted for the nmon, having gotten^ it was thought^ a rug of the compensa- 
tiooB*^ his fiitber conld have eome oat of his grave^ he would have 
Jbiained hun for it on his awn • hearth-stane. Some thought it was easier 
xojwking with the auld rough knight^ than the fair-spoken young ane — ^but 
mair of that anon. 

Dougal MacCallum, poor body^ neither grat nor graned^ but gaed about 
.the house looking like a corpse^ but directing^ as was his duty^ a' the 
.order of the grand funeral. Now^ Dougal looked aye waur and waur when 
night was comings and was aye the last to gang to his bed, wiulk was in a 
•little round just opposite ihe chamber of dais, wfailk his master occufned 
.while he was living, and where he now lay in state, as they ca'd it, well- 
a-day ! The night before the funeral, Dougal could keep his own counsel 
nae langer ; he came doun with his proud spirit, and fairly asked auld 
Hatche<m to sit in his room with him for an hour. When they were in 
the round, Dougal took ae tass of brandy to himsel, and gave ano&er to 
Hutcheon, and wished him all health and lang life, and said that, for him- 
sel, he wasna lang for this wotld ; for that, every night since Sir Robert's 
.dealh, his silver call had sounded from the state-chamber, just as it used 
to do. at night in his life-time, to call Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. 
.Dougal said, that being alone with the dead on that floor of the tower, (for 
naebody cared to wake Sir Robert Redgauntlet like another corpse,) he had 
jaeverdaaured to ans'vi^erthe call, but that now his conscience checked him for 
neglecting his duty ; ^^ for, though death breaks service," said MacCallum, 
f^ it shall never break my service to Sir Robert; and I will answer his next 
. whistle, so be yon will stand by me, Hutcheon.'' 

Hutcheon had nae will to the wark, but he had stood by Dougal in batde 
and broil, and he wad not fail him at this pinch ; so down the carles sat 
over a stoup of brandy, and Hutcheon, who was something of a cleik, 
.wduld have read a chapter of ike Bible ; but Dougal would hear naethmg 
but a blaud of Davie Lindsay, whilk was the waur preparation. 

When midnight came, and ike house was quiet as the grave, suie 
aneugh the silver whistle sounded as sharp and shrill as if Sir Robert was 
blowing it, and up got the twa auld serving^men, and tottered into the 
room where the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh at the first glance; 
for thore were torches in ike room, which shewed him the fold fiend, in his 
.ain shape, sittmg on the Laird's coffin ! Over he covq)ed as if he had 
.been dead. He could not tell how lang he lay in a trance at the door, 
but when he gathered himself, he cried on his neighbour, and getting no 
answer, raised the house, when Dougal was lying dead within twa steps 
of the bed where his master's coffin was placed. As for the whistle, it was 
gae^ anes and aye ; but mony a time was it heard on tlie top of the house 
in the bartizan, and among the auld chimnies and turrets, where the how- 
lets have ikek nests. Sir John hushed the matter up, and ^e funeral passed 
over wi&out mair bogle-work. 

But when a' was over, and the Laird was begininng to settle hn aflain, 
every tenant was called up for his arrears, and my gudesira for the full sum 
that stood against him in the re^tal-book. Wed, away he trots to the 
CastieV to tell .his story, aadthere he is intoduced to Sir John, sitting in his 
father's chair, in deep mpurning, with Weepers and hanging cravat, and a 
^mali walking rapier by his side, instead of the auld broad-sword Uiat had 
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a iMiiidred-vinei^ of steel about ity what wi& bkde^ <clia|»e, and^Kifcet- 
kflt I have heard their commuiuii^ so often tauld ower, that 1 aisoiMt' 
Aink I. was there myiell, though 1 couMoa be. bom at the time* (Jn it^- 
Alan, my comfmnioo^ miinickedy with a good deal of humour^ the flattering,' 
concilitating tone of the tenant's address, and the hjrpooritical nie]puidholy 
of the Laird's re^dy. His grwidfother, he said» had, while he spoke, his 
eye fixed on the rental-book, as if it were a mairtiff^tog that he was afiiud< 
woidd spring up and bite him.) 

^'Iwuss ye joy; sir, of the head-seat, and the wfaite-lpaf, wd the biald 
lairdship. Your father was a kind man to friends and followers; mucUe: 
grace to you. Sir John, to fill his shoon — ^his boots, Isuld say, for ^e seldom 
wore shoon, unless it were muils when he had the gout" 

*' Ay, Steenie,'* qiuoth the Laird, sighing deeply, and.putting his napkin 
to his een, *' his was a sudden call, and he will be missed in the country ; 
no time to set his house in order — weel prepared Godrward, no doubt,- 
which is the root of the matter— but left us behind tangled hesp to wind, 
Steenie. — ^Hem ! hem ! We maun go to business, Steenie; much to do,- 
and little time to do it in." 

Here he opened the fatal volume ; I have heard of a thing they call 
Doomsday-book— -I am clear it has been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

^' Stephen," said Sir John, still in the same soft, sleekit tone of voice— 
'^ Stephen Stephenson, or Steenson, ye are down here for a year's rent behind 
the luind — due at last term." 

Stephen, ^ Please your honour. Sir John, I paid it to your father.^ 

Sir John. . ^ Ye took a receipt then, doubtless, Stephen ; and can pro* 
dace itr 

Stephen. *^ Indeed I hadna time, an it like your honour; for nae sooner- 
had I set doun the siller, and just as his honour. Sir Robert, . thaf s gaen,r 
drew it till him to count it, and write out the receipt, he was ta'en wi' the 
pains that removed him.f 

^ That was unlucky;" said Sir John, after a pause. ^But ye maybe paid 
it in the presence of somebody. I want but a taUi qualu evidence, Ste- 
phen. I would go ower stricdy to work with no poor man." 

Stephen. ^ Trotl^ Sir John, there was nae body inHhe room but Dqugal 
MacCuUum the butler. But, as your honour kens, he.has e'enfoUpwed 
his auld master." , 

** Very unlucky again, Stephen," said Sir John, without altering his voice 
a single, note. ^ The man to whom ye paid the money is dead — and the 
man who witnessed the payment is dead too — and the mller, which should 
have been to the fore, is neither seen nor heard tell of in ^e repositories^ 
How am I to believe a' this?" 

Stephen. ^ I dinna ken, your honour ; but there is a bit memorandum 
note of the very coins ; for, God help me ! I had to borrow out of twenty 
purses; and I am sure that ilk man there set down will .take his grit oath 
for what purpose I borrowed the money." 

iStV John. ^ I have little doubt ye borrowed the money, Steenie, It ia 
the payment ihat I want to have some proof of." 

Stephen. ^ The siller maun be about the house. Sir John* And since 
your honour never got it, and his honour that was canna have taen it vri' 
him, maybe some of the family may have seen it." 

Sir John. ^ We will examine the servants, Stephen ; that ift but rea- 
sonable." , ... 
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But kdkey uhI Um, and pt^ and giioom^ all denied doMy that iktiy 
had ever seen sach a bag of monej aB toy gudestre deaofibed. What wa» 
waar^ he had nnkickiiy nol mentioned to any Imng aool of them his |iar* 
pose ef paying his rent Ae qnean had noticed aomelhing amderhisanD, 
but she todt it for the pipes. 

Sirlohn Redga^nH^t ordered ike servants ont of the room^ and &en 
said to i6y gndesire^ * Now, Steenie, ye see you have hk play ; and, as I 
have little doabt ye ken better where to find die sfller than ony either body^ 
I beg, in (aif tferms/and for your 6vm sake^ that you will end this iasherie ; 
for, Stephen, ye maun pay or ilitt." 

^ Hie Lord Ibrgie yonr opinion," said Stephen, driTen ahnoist to his 
vnts* end — *^ I am an holiest man." 

^So am I, Stephen,* said his honour: ^ and so are all the Mks in die 
house, I hope. But if there be a knave amongst us, it mattt be he thai teUs 
the story he cannot prove." Me paused, and then added, mair slemly^ ** If 
I understand your trick, sir, you want to take advantage of some maliisiona 
reports concerning things in this family, and particulariy respecting my h- 
ther's sudden death^ thereby to cheat me out of the money, and perhaps 
take away my character, by insinuating that I hav^ received the rent I am 
demanding.— Where do you suppose this money to be? — I insist upon 
knowing." 

My gudesire saw every tiling look so muckle against him, that he grew 
nearly desperate — however, he shifted from one foot to another, looked to 
every corner of the room, and made no answer. 

^ Speak out, sirrah," said die Laird, assuming a look of his fadier's, a Tery 
particular ane, which he had when he was angiy — ^it seemed as tf the 
wrinkles of his frown made that self-same fearful shape of a horse'a shoe 
in th6 middle of bis brow ; — ^ Speak out, erir ! I wUi IsnoW yt>ur thoughts; 
—•do yon suppose that I have this money?" 

" Far be it fme me to say so," said Stephen. 

*' Do you charge any of my people with having taken it?* 
* *^ I wad be laidi to charge diem that may be inrtocetit^" said my gude- 
sire ; " and if there be any one diat is guilty, I have nae proof." 

** Somewhere the money must be, if there is a wfcrd of trudi in your 
atory," said Sir John; "I ask where you diiidt it is^-and demand a cor- 
rect answer?" 

** In hell, if ypu will have my thoughts of it,** said my gudesire, driven 
to extremity, — ^" in hell! mfh your father and hiis silver whistle." 

Down stairs he ran, (for the parlour was nae place Ibr him, after such a 
word,) and he heard the Laird swearing blood and wounds behind him, as 
fast as ever did Sir Robert, and roaring fpr theballlie and the baron-officer. 

Away rode my gudesire tt> has cWef creditor, (him they ca'd Laurie 
Lapraik,) to try if he could, make onything otjt of him ; but when he tmdd 
his story, he got but die Warst wqrd in his wame^— dncf, be^;ar, and dy- 
vour, were the saftest terms ; and to the boot of dtese hard tmns, Laurie 
brought up the atdd story of Ms dipping his hand in ike blood of God's 
saints, just as if a tenant coidd have helped riding widi the Laiid, and 
diat a Laird Mke Sir Robett Redganntl^. My gudcshw was, by this tine, 
far beyond the bounds of patience, and, white he and lAurie were at 
de'il speed the liars, he was wanchancie aneugd ^ abuse ins doctrine as 
weel as dfe man> and said things that gat'd folks fleah- grew ibat heard 
them; — he wasna just himsell, and he had lived wi' a wild set in li» day. 
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f»f Pitraarkie, that is a' foo of black fin, as tiiey say. — I ken the Wopdj 
Imt the fifflnm^ ^likdk or^fidkr ftt Hvkat I can f«H. At .th^ «tttrf of 
(he woo^^ there is a ndld comibtfn^ aM on the edge of the comtnimj a lit^ 
lonely change^hoiise that was kee|Ht then by an ostlef-wife^ thsy suldl hae 
ea'd her Tabhie Faw^ tod iSn&rt ffidre Steeiiie cried for a muchkin^ of 
brandy^ for he had ho refreshment the haM day. Tabbie was earnest wi^ 
him to take a bite of meat^ but he conldna think o't, nor would he take 
his foot out of the stirrup^ and took off the brandy wholely at twa drau^ti^ 
and named a toast at each:*-i>the first was, the memory of Sir Robert- Red- 
^nndet, and might he never Ke quiet in his grave till he had righted his 
poor bond-tenant; and the second was, a health to Man's Enemy, if he 
would but get him back the pock of si^ry or lell him what came o't, for 
he saw the hail worid was like to regard him as a thief and a cheat, and 
he took that waur than even the ruin of his house and hanld. 

On he rode^ littife caring where. It was a dark night tamed, and the 
trees made it yet darker^ and he let the beast take its ain road through the 
wood ; when, all of a sudden, from ^ed and wearied that it was before, 
the nag began to spring, and ^ee^ and stend, that my gudesire could hardly 
keep the saddle — Upon the whilk, a horseman^ suddenly riding up beside 
him, said, * Thaf s a metde beast of yours, freend ; wOl you sell him V — 
So saying, he touched the horse's neck with his riding^wand, and it fell into 
its auld heigh-ho of a stumbling trot ; ^ But his spunk's soon out of him, 
I think,'' continued the stranger, ''and that's like mony a man's courage, 
that thinks he wad do great tlungs tiH- he come to the proof." 

My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his horse, with ^ Ckide 
e*en to yon, freend.* 

But it*s like the stranger was ane ihat doesna lighdy yield his point ; ib^ 
fide as Steenie Hked, he was aye beside him at the selfsame pace. At 
last my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, grew half angry; and to say tra&, half 
feared. 

^ What is it that ye want wRh me, freend;" he said, ^if ye be a rob* 
ber, I have nae money ; if ye be a leel man, wanting company, I huve ne,e 
heart to mirth or lipeaking; and if ye want to ken the road, 1 scarce ken ii 
myrfell." 

^'If you win tell me your grief," said the stranger, **I am one Ihaf^ 
though I have been sair miscaM in the worid, am the ofdy hand for helping 
my mends.'* 

Sq my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair tiian from any hope of hetp^ 
told him me story, from beginning to end. 

^ if s a hard pinch,* said the stranger ; " but I tiiink I can help you." 

^ If you could lend the money, sir, and take a lang day— I ken nae olher 
help on earfli,'' said my gudesire. 

"^ Bui diere may be some under the earth," said the stranger. ^ Come, 
I'll be frank wi' you; I could lend you the money on bond, but yon Would 
maybe scruple my terms. Now, I can teH you, that your atdd Laird is 
disturbed in his grave by your curses, and the wailing of your fiunily, and 
— ^if you daur venture to go to see him, he will giv^ yen the receipt." 

My gudesire's h^ir stood on end at Ihis proposal, but he thought his 
companion might be some humoursome chield that was trying to frighten 
him, and might end with lending Iiim the money. Besides, he was bauld 
wi* brandy, and desperate wi' dutress ; and he said, be had courage to go 
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to go to'the gfdse of hdl, wid a stap fiudier, for Had rece^— *rhe atfanger 

Weel, tfae3r rode on through the thickest of the wood, when, all of a 
sttdden, the horse stopped i^t the door of a great house ; aiid^ but that he 
knew the place was ten miles off^ mj father would have thought he, was at 
Re^lgauntlet Castle. They rode ipto the outer courtyard, throng the 
mackle faulding yetts* and aneath Uie auld portcullis ; and the wbole front 
of the house was lighted, and there were pipes and fiddles, and as much 
dancing and deray wifliin as used to be in Sir Robert's house in Pace and 
Yule, and such high aeasons. They lap off, and my gndesire, as seemed 
to him, fastened his horse to the very ring he had tied him to that morning, 
when he gaed to wait on young Sir John. 

'' God !" said my father, ^' if Sir Roberfa death be but a dream !" 
% He knocked at ha' door, just as he wont, and his auld acquaintance, 
Dougal MacCuUum, just after his wont, too, — came to open the door, and 
aaidy ^^ Piper Steenie, are ye there, lad ? Sir Robert has been ctying for 
you." 

My gudesire was like a man in a chream— he looked for the stranger, but 
he was gaen for the time. At last, he just tried to say, '^ Ha! Dougal 
Driveower, are ye living ? I thought ye had been dead." 

" Never faah yoursell wi' me," said Dougal, " but look to yoursell ; and 
aee ye tak naething frae onybody here, neither meat, drink, or siller, ex- 
cept just the receipt, just the receipt that is your ain." 

So saying, he -led the way out through hsdls and trances that were weel 
kenn'd to my gudesire, and into the auld oak parlour ; and there was as 
much singing of profane sangs, and birling of red wine, and speaking blas- 
phemy and sculduddry, as ever had been in Redgauntlet Casde when it was 
at' the blythest. 

But, Lord take us in keeping! what a set of ghastly revellers they. 
were that set round that table ! — My gudesire kenn'd mony that had long 
before gane to their place. There was the fierce MidcQeton, and the 
dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale ; and Dalyell, with his bald 
head and a beard to his girdle ; and Earlshall, with Cameron's blude on his 
hand; and wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. Cai^gill's limbs till the blude 
sprung ; and Dumbarton Douglass, the twice-turned traitor baith to coun- 
try and king. There was the Blnidy Advocate MacKenyie^ who, for his 
worldly wit and wisdom, had been to the rest as' a god. And there was 
Claverhonse, as beautiftd as when he lived, with hib long, dari& coded 
locks, streaming down to his laced buff-coaVand his left hand always on 
his right spnle blade, to hide the wound that the silver bullet had made. 
He sat apart from them all, and looked upon them with a melancholy, 
haughty countenance ; while the rest hallooed, and sung, and laughed, that 
the room rang. But their smiles were fearfully contorted fix^m time to 
time ; and their laughter passed into «uch wild sounds, as made my gude-' 
sire's very nails grow blue, and chilled the marrow in his banes* 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked serving men and 
troopers, that had done their work and wicked bidding on eardi. There 
was the Lang Lad of the Nethertown, that helped to take Argyle; and the 
Bishop'^ summoner, that they called the De'irs'Rattle4]i2^; and the wicked 
guardsmen, in their laced coats ; and the savage EUghland x^morites, that 
shed blood like water; and many a proud serving-man, haughty of heart, 
and bloody of hand, cringing to the rich, and ms^ng ihem wickeder Aan 
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tfian tiiey wcrald be ; grinding the poor to powder, when the rieh had bro- 
ken them to fragments. And mony, mony xnair were coming and gang* 
ing, a' as busy in diefr vocation* as if th^ had been dive. 

Sff Robert Redgaontlet, in the nudst of a' diis fearfid rioty-cried, wi' a Toioe 
like thunder, on Steenie Piper, to come to the board-h^ad where he ww 
sitting; his legs stretched out before him, audswadied up with flannel, 
with his holster pistols beside him, and the great broad-sword rested against 
his chair, just as my gudesire had seen him the last tune upon earth — the 
very ciBhion for the jack«n-«pe was dose to him, bat the crealore itMdl 
was not there — it wasna its hour if s likdy : for he heard them say as he cane 
forward, '^ Is not the major coiAe yet?" And another answered, ^Tbe 
jack-an-ape will be here betimes the mom." And when my gudesire cams 
forward. Sir Robert, or his ghaist, or die deevil in his likeness, said, 
* Weel, piper, hae ye settled wi' my son for the year's rent T 

With much ado, my father gat breath to say, that Sir John would 
not setde without his honour's receipt 

'^ Ye shall hae that, for a tune of the pipes, Steenie," said the appearance 
of Sir Robert,— « Play us up ' Weel hoddled, Luckie/ " 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned free a wadock, that heard it 
when they were worshipping Satan at their meetmgs; and my gudesire 
had sometiAies played it at the ranting sappers at Redgaontlet Cs«de, bat 
never very willingly ; and now he grew caidd at the veiy name Of it, and 
said, for excuse, he hadna his pipes wi' him ! 

^MacGullum, ye limb of Beelzebub," said the fearfu' Sir Robert, ^ bring 
Steenie the pipes dtat I am keeping for him ! " 

MacCullum brought a pair of (npes might have served the pip^r Donald 
of the Isles. But he gfeive my gudesire a nudge as he offisred diem : and 
looking secretly and closely, Steenie saw that the chanter was of steel, 
and heated to a white heat ; so he had fair warning not' ta. trust his fingers 
with it So he excused himself again, and said, be was &unt and fng^twed, 
and had not wind aneugh to fill die bag. 

** Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie," said the figure ; ^ for we do 
little else here ; and it's ill speaking betwixt a fou man k^A fastings" 

Now these were the very words that the bloody Earl of Douglas said to> 
keep the King's messenger in hand, while he cut the head o£f. MacL^Uan of 
Bombie, at the Threave Casde ; and that put Steenie mair and mair on his 
guard. So he spoke up like a man, and said he came neither to eat, or 
drink, or make minstrelsy ; but simply for his ain^^to ken what was 
come o' the money he had paid, and to get a discharge for it: and he was 
so stout-hearted by this time, that he charged ^r Robert' for consoienceHUike 
— (he had no power to say the holy name) — and as he hoped for peace and 
rest, to spread no snares for him, but just to give him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teetii and lauded, but it took finom a large 
pocket-book the receipt, and handed to Steenie. ^Here is your receipt, 
ye pitiful cur ; and for the money, my dog-whelp of a son may go and look 
for it in the Cat's CrBdIe." 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to retire, when Sir 
Robert roared aloud, ^ Stop though, thou sacl^doudlin son of a whore ! I 
am not done with thee. Here we do nothing for nothing; and you m«ist 
return on this very day twelvemonth, to pay your master the homage that 
you owe me for my protection." 
Vol. I. 27. Fmrth Edit. 2 E 
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My father's tongue whs loosed of a suddenty, and be said akmd^ ^ I 
njfer myself to God*s pleasure and not to yours." 

He had no sooner uttered the word than all was dark around him ; and 
lie sunk on die eardi with such a sudden shocks that he lost both breath and 



How lang Steenie lay there, he could not tell ; but when he came to 
Imnsell, he was lying in the auld kirkyard of Redganntlet paiishine, just 
at the door of the family aisle, and the scutcheon of the auld knight^ Sir 
Kobeit^hangbg over his head. There was a deep morning fog on grass and 
gravestone around him, and his horse was feeding quiedy beside the mi- 
nister's twa cows. Steenie would have thought die whole was a dream, 
bat he had the receipt in his hand, fidrly written and signed by die 
auld Laird; only the last letters of his name were a litde disorderly, 
written like one seized with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that dreary place, rode through die 
mist to Redgaundet Casde, and with much ado he got speech of the Laird. 
•* Well, you dyvour bankrupt," was the first word, " have you brought 
me my rent ?" 

^ No, " answered my gudesire, ^ I have not ; but I have bioaght your 
honour Sir Robcrf s receipt for it" 

' How, sirrah? — Sir Robert's receipt! — ^You told me he had not given 
you one." 

^ Will your honour please to see if that bit lihe is ri^t? " 

Sir John looked at every line, and at every letter with much attention : 
and at last, at the date, which my gtidesire had not observed, — ^ From my 
mpahUed phce,"" he read, "" this tweai^-fifthof iVovemAer."— "^ What ! 
That is yesterday !<— Villain, thou must Imve gone to hell for this !" 

'^ I got it from your honour's father — ^whether he be in heaven or hell, 
f know not," said Steenie. 

^ I will delate you for a wailock to the Privy Council I" said Sir John. 
*^ I will send you to your roaster, the devfl, with the help of a tar-barrel 
and a torch!" 

*^ I intend to delate mysell to the Presbytery," said Steenie, ^ and tell 
them all I have seen last night, whilk are things fitter for them to jud^ of 
than a borrel man like me." 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to hear the full hiatory ; 
9|id my gudesire told it him from point to point, as I have told it you 
— word for word, neither more nor less. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and at last he said, very com- 
posedly, *^ Steenie, this story of yours concerns the honour of many a noble 
family be^des mine ; and if it be a leasing-making, to keep youiself out 
of *my danger, the least you can expect is to have red-hot iron driven 
through your tongue, and that will be as bad as scauding your fingers wi* a 
redrhot chanter. But yet it may be true, Steenie ; and if the money cast 
up, I will not know what to think of it-^-But where shall we find the Cat's 
Cradle ? There are cats enough about the old house, but I think diey 
kitten widiout the ceremony of bed or cradle." 

^ We were best ask Hutcheon,'^ said my gudesire ; ^ he kens a' the odd 
comers about as weel as — another serving-man that is now gane, and that 
I wadna like to name." 

Aweel, Hutcheon, when he was asked, told them, that a ruinous turret, 
lang disused, next to the clock-house, only accessible by a ladder, for die 
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opeoiof WM opi ihe ontdde, and far above Ae batdaiiMmls^ was called of 
old the Cat's Cradle. 

^ There .will I go iminediately," said Sir John ; and he took (with 
what purpose^ Heaven kens^) one of his faAer's fMstolsirom the haU-table^ 
where th^ had lain since ^ ipght he died, and hastened to flie battie- 
ments. 

It was a dangerous place to clinib> for the ladder was aidd and frail, and 
wanted ane or twa rounds. However, up ootSir John, and entered at the 
turret-dopr, where his body stopped the ontyiittie light that was in tibe bit 
turret Sometfaiag flees at him wi' a vengeance maist dangiiim back ower 
— :baag g^d the knight's pistol, and Hirtcheon, that held die ladder, and 
my gudesire (hat stood beside him, hears a loud skelloeh. A mmute aftet*. 
Sir John flings the body oC the jack^an«pe dovm to them; and cries that 
the oilier is fund, and that they should come up and hdp him. And there 
was the bag of dller sure aneugfa, and mony orra things besides, that had 
been missing for mony a da^. And Sir Jolm, vriien he had riped the tur- 
ret weel, led my gudesire mto the dinin^fMbrlonr, and took him by the 
hand!, and spoke kindly to hirn^ and said he was sorry he should have 
doubted his word, and that he would hereafter be a good master to hiit, 
to make aa^ends. 

^ And now, Steenie," said Sir John, ^ although this vision of ycfoh 
tends, on the whole, to my fiither's credit^ as an honest man, tlriit he should, 
even aft^r his death, desire to see justice done to a poor mdn like yon, yet 
you ave aensible that' ill-dispositioned men, mig^t make' bad constructioiite 
upon it, concerning his soul's health. ' So I tibink we had better lay thk 
hail dirdum on that ill-deedie creatureiy Major Weir, and -say naething 
about your dream in the wood of Pitmurkie. You had taken owermickle 
brandy to be very certain about onything; and, Steenie, this receipt, (his 
hand shook while he held it out) — ^it's but ft queer kind of document, and 
we will do best, I think, to put it quiedy.in the fire." 

^ Od, but for as queer as it is, it's a' the voucher I have for my rent," 
said my gudesire, who was afraid, it may be, of losing the benefit of Sir 
Roberts discharge. 

^ I will bear &e contents to your credit in the rental-book, and give you 
a discharge under my own hand," said Sir John, '^ and that on me spot 
And, Steenie, if you can hold your tongue about this matter, you shall sit^ 
irom this term downward, at an easier rent" 

^ Mony thanks to your honour," said Steenie, who jaw easily in what 
comer the wind sat; ** doubtless I will be conformable to all jova honour's 
commands ; only I would Mrillingly £^ak wi' some powerful minister on the 
subject, for I do not like the sort of summons of appointment whilk your 
honour's finther ^ 

^ Do not call the phantom my father ! " said Sit ^ohn, interrupting him. 

** Weel, then, the thing that was so Tike him," — said my gudesire ! ^ he 
spoke of my coming back to him this time twelvemonth, and if s a weight 
on noTy conscience." 

**Aweel, then," said Sir John, *if you be so much distressed in your 
mind, you may speak to our minister of the parish ; he is a douce man^ 
regards the honour of our family, and the mair that he may look for some 
patronage from me." . . 

Wi' that, my father readily agreed that the receipt should be burnt, and 
the Laird threw it into the chimney with his ain hand. Bum it would not 
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for tlieiii, thoagjb ; but away it flew up the lumin, wi' a kng train of spailu 
at its tail^ and a hissing noise like a squib. 

My gudesice gaed down to the Manse, and the minister, wlien lie had 
heard the ^ry, said, it was his real opinion, that though my gudeaire had 
gane very far in tampering with dangerous matters, yet, as he had refused 
Sie devil's arles, (for such was the offer of meat and drink,) and had re- 
fused to do homage, by piping at his bidding, he hoped, that if he held a 
circumspect walk hereafter, Satan could take litde advantage of what was 
come and gane. And, indeed, my gudesire, of his ain accord, hing for- 
swore baith the pipes and the brandy — ^it was not even till the year was 
out, and the fatal day passed, that he would so much as take the fiddle, or 
drink usquebaugh or tippenny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jack-an-ape as he liked himsell*; 
and some believe till this day that there was no more in the matter than 
the filching nature of the brute. Indeed, ye'U no hinder some to threap, 
that it was naaie o' the Auld Enemy that Dougal and my gudesire saw in the 
Laird's room, but the wanchancy creature, oiSythatMajor, capering on &e 
coffin; and, as to the blawing on the Laird's whistle mat was heard after 
he was dead, the filthy brute could do that as weel as the Laird bimsell, if 
liot better. But heaven kens the truth, whilk first came out by the minis- 
ter's wife, after Sir John and her ain gudeman were baith in the moulds. 
And then my gudesire, wha was fiuled in his limbs, but not in his judg- 
ment or memory — at least nothing to speak of— was obliged to tell the r^ 
iiarrative to. his friends^ for the credit of his gude name. Hem%^eke 
have been charged for a warlock. 

The Plot of Bedgauntlel^ and our opinion. Will be found at p. 436. 



STANZAS. 



liOVBLY spirit, liast thou fled ? 
Art thoa numbered witli tlie dead. 
And laid upon thy loidy bed. 

Of eteraal rest.! 

Ohi thou wert so fair and bright, 
A meteor of unearthly light, 
That burst upon the wondering sieht — 
A vision of the olest ! 

But now thy beauties faded lie, 
That lovely face, that sparkling eye, 
To gaze on which was extacy. 

Far too great to last ! 

And that sweet and silver voice, 
Which did every heart rejoice, 
And left us but one only choice — 

To listen and to love! 

Yes. ijt did a tfirill impart^ 

A thrill that reach'd the uunost heart. 

And made th* entranced listener start 

In rapturous surprise: 

But that spirit now is flown, 
To those blissful realms unknown, 
Where all who see thee, can but own. 
Thou wert too pure ^or earth f 



FlOWA, 
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MSMOrilS OF k YOtTNO ORAEK FEWALE. 

By Madame Adelaide Akxeandre Panam. Pmrik. PulUMed by the 
Autlwr, a^ by BriM§Qi--^Tkiimr§. 1833. 

We do uot ^ve this ironical critique as the announcement of a new 
work^ but as a literary anecdote. Although written in French^ and sent 
to us in that language^ it is the production of a German^ M. Mullner^ the 
author of die tragedy, entitled " Crime,'* &c. We are assured it could not 
be publiirtied in Germany, because the hero of the romance is a petty 
Prince of that country. , However, M. MuDner has neither named nor de- 
signated him any way ; and Ive has besides endeavoured, in some degree^ 
to defend the Prince of the romance against the attacks of the heroine. 

A young Frenchwoman, the daughter of Greek parents, fourteen years 
of age, made at Paris the conquest of a foreign sovereign. After having 
granted to him the last favours^ she foOowed him to his own territory to 
make tier fortune at court, that is to say, to be enrolled^, according to his 
promise^ amongst the number of his sister*s ladies of honour. Unfortu- 
nately, she was not so placed; the prince, instead of making her fortune^ 
luifait vn* vk enfaitt, as they say, and refused to furnish her with the 
means of living, or of maintaining and educating this little scion of an august 
stock. A marriage, such as his rank exacted, determined him to send away the 
young mother from his capital^ and when afterwards she was induced to 
return, to endeavour to urge a decision, she was considered importunate, 
insulted in different ways, and at length persecuted to such an extent, that, 
she entertained apprehensions for her life, and for that of her child. • 

Such is neariy the substance of (his well-writtpn romance, which would 
be good, but for the catastrophe. The situation of the heroine having 
changed from good to bad, the reader has a right to expect either a change 
from bad to good, or a tragical conclusion. But what does the young 
Greek do? what becomes of her? Does she conceal her shame and her 
misfortunes in a distant country, in order to devote the rest of her life to 
tiie education of her orphan son ? Does she render him a man truly wor- 
thy of the throne of his father ? Is she finally recompensed for her labours 
and csares, by the pbetic justice of hekveh? Does the prince, on the dedih 
of his augost i^use^ who had given him no heirs, recognise the avenging ' 
hand of 2ie Deity ? Does he repent within himself? Does he regret hm- 
yomig.Greek> and hia natsral son ? Does he endeavour to seek them in 
all comers of the universe, to repair their wrongs by elevating the mother > 
to the. throne^ and securing to me son the rights which a barbatoub -pre- 
judicewould refuse to him ? Or is the heroine enraged at the infidelity of 
hi^r illiistrioos lover ? Does she revc^hge ids ' cmeky, eitk^ upon him, or 
ufMrn herself, or upon both? Has she, for instance, the courage to play the 
put of Medea, to plunge the poighaxd into the besom of her ch3d, to poi- 
son her august rivals and to wrap, the pidaee in flames? 

No^ng of all this. Finding it impossible to obtain from the Prinee the 
money winch she desired^ and which he had promised to pay her quarterly, 
she returns to France^ and, either to repair her broken fortunes, or to re- • 
venge herself upon her onfaithfnl loveir^ or to attain bbth' objects at once, 
she does nothi^ better than— publish her memoirs, which are tbxu be- ' 
fore us. 

The catastrophe is undoubtedly beneatii poetry; it is merely" typoyn^- 
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pkieai, a totally new species of catastrophe, and one of which U wonld 
haye been impossible for the ancienla to conceire the idea, even if typo- 
graph j had been known to them. It was not, indeed, for want of printers 
and booksellers that ihey were ignorant of dds avenging pubBcity, which, 
by persecuting either vice or folly, may do so mach good to society. It 
appears, on the contrary, that they liked it, for the Roman legislation fa- 
voured it so far as to sanction the rule, Peccata nocaiHum nota esm opor- 
iei et expedit ; and that amongst the Greeks, Aristophanes employed it wilh 
the greatest success. Thus we know from Plin. Hist Nat. 36, 5, that this 
inteUectual and most mysterious force was then capable of being employed 
to produce tragical catastrophes : the poet Hipponax kitted two artistE» ^o 
had given him offence at a spectacle, simply by means of his satirical verses, 
the caustic point of which induced them to resort to the suicidal cord. But 
the ancients knew very well that, in public opinion, they could not dbtun 
a complete victory over their adversaries, except by having the lan^rs 
on their side ; and in fact, if ever the literary publication. of a rqproachaUe 
action can answer the purpose of the tragic poignard, it is only by means 
of ridicule. It is dius that the catastrophe of this romance af^peais to us fll 
conceived. The Greek lady, in limiting her vengeance to dte pablication 
of her memoirs, has the air of wishing to persuade us that her unfaithful and 
parsimonious lover is dying of shame and chagrin ; but she will not be be- 
lieved, because she does nothing but blacken the character of the Prince in 
dry colours, the dust of which will not fail to spoil ^e completion of the 
amiable painter. 

Madame P. however, may urge against as one very specious oljeo- 
tion. She may say, perhaps, ' You have passed judgment upon a romance : 
bnt it is a biography which 1 have published :' and in truth, it assumes that 
appearance ; she has employed all the resources of the poetic art,, to per- 
suade us that the author is ingeniouidy relating tibe history of )ier own life. 
Be it so— that would induce us to change our sentence, bnt not our senti- 
ment — is it dien a romance that Madame P. publishes? she should have 
invented better. — Is it the history of heir life ? she should have lived bett^. 

A MJRACLB. 

The city of St Angelo, in Lombardy, has been the theatre of an event, 
which onght in reality to be regarded as miraculous. On the 7ik of 
April died Don Vicenzo Bonea, notaiy, aged 84, whose life was a constant 
exemplification of all the virtues. When it became necessary to fdacc the 
body in the coffin, it was remarked with surprise that the fkce of the de- 
funct, as well as his hands, were covered widi a profuse penpiration, and 
that his eyes were open. The cnxate thought proper in conseqwnce to 
sui^nd the buiial, and caused the body to be meantime placed in a chapeL 
On the following day, some sdentific men examined the body: Aey feond 
all the limbs in a state of the greatest flexibility, whi«;h erected fiesk sop- 
prise. But, what is still more astonidiing, a yomig man of the same dty, 
who had fbr many years suffered under the affliction t>f a malady consi- 
dered incurable, on being brought into the chapel idiere the corpse was, 
had scarcely entered the place, when he was cured. The body was subse- 
quently suffered to be exposed during seveiid days, and during all diis 
time exhaled no disagreeable smell. We ar&not aware if any o£er cores 
as astonishing as those which we have just cited were effected during Ae 
exposuie of Sithodj^^OeaeUa di NopoUr Mmf Bik. 
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ROYAL AGAD£irr. 



The present is the fifty-sixth Exhibitfon of imtiv^ talent under the auspi^ 
ces of this Royal establishment, and if we were to jndj^ of the state of (he 
fine arts in this country, by the specimens here produced, we should feel 
disposed to acknowledge that the British school had passed its meridian^ 
and was rapidly verging towards its declination ; but the project of another in^ 
stitution in the metropolis, for the encouragement and display of the fine arts,* 
which was so imperatively called for by the atrases or mismanagement at the 
Royal Academy, has been received with such prompt support^ that we be- 
lieve the parent foundation has found it rather difficult, in the present in- 
stance, to collect sufficient materials to form what they might consider a 
tolerably respectable exhibition. We cannot however help blinking that 
a Very large portion of the specimens, which at present decorate tbe walk 
of the Academy, reflect but little credit upon the judgment of the hanybig 
committee^ and, indeed, to speak plaiidy, are a perfect diagram to- the 
institution. ' • 

Besides the general paucity of talent, out of one thousand and lUrty- 
seven subjects^ nearly six-hundredwee portraits, mosdy of persons unknown 
to the world ; and among the productions of fancy, there are but few geiM) 
certainly no brilliants ; we will tneutibn the most striking. 

No, 20, *'ihe Chcrrywseller, a scene at Tunrey, Bedfordshire, by W. 
Collins, R. A." is a pretty picture, and displays talent. No. 34, *' Abbe- 
ville — a Juggler exhil^iting his trick, by G. Jones, R. A. eleet," is dever^ 
but not equal to the preceding. No. 55, ^ Arundel Castle^ the seat of &^ 
Duke of Norfolk, by W. Daniel, R. A." is a very good picture, botii in 
colouring and effect. No. 72, '^ View from the Park at Arundel,'' by the 
same, is by no means so well coloured. No. 95, ^'Sancho Panza in <^ 
apartment I of the Duchess, by G. R. Leslie," is in many parts extretneiy 
clever. ~ No. 110, * Smug^ere offering run Goods for sale or coaoealoient^'' 
and No. 115, ^Cottage Toilette, from Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, 
by D. Wilkie, R. A." are by no means equal to his former productions ; and 
No. 113, " The Widow, by W.Muhready, R. krU far from being a good 
picture, either in design or execution. No. 139, *^ Distant View of the 
'Mariiatta Country, from the Boa Ghaut Between; Bombay and'^^oonah, 
with military figures, by W. Westall, A." exhibits Very extitiordinary 
scenery, and is very prettily painted. No. 160, " Rochester ftoxA the River 
below the Bridge, by A. W. Callcott, R. A." is tolerkbly good' npon tfi6 
whole, but the middle ground of the picture is too mii^y foi* it^ distance. 
No. 161, *' Amorett delivered by Britotoart from the speB of )3liijyraLii^ 
(Spenser's Fairy Queen), by H. Fuseli, R. A." is the same sort of dirty 
fimear that wie have been used to see from this artist. No. 185, ** Englisli 
Travellers attacked by Banditti, on the road to Rome between Gaeta end 
Terracina, by D. Dighton," is a bold, well-conceived subject, bift the cha- 
racters are rather coarsely drawn. No. 251, " Stage Coach Travellers, by 
Rippingille,** as far as design goes, is extremely good, btit certainly is vety* 
indifferently painted. No. 263, ** A Hig^and Cl^n escorting iflie Rega* 
lia of Scotland, by D. Dighton," is very flat and dingy. No. 285, " Lord 
Patrick Lindesay of the Byres, and Lord William Rutiiven, Compelling 
Mary, Queen of Scot^ > to sign her Abdication, by W. AUan,'' has some 
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tollable parts, but upon the whole, is tame. No. 350, " Siniset ailer a 
Storm, by F. Danby," is the most extraordinary picture io the collectioB ; 
such a peculiar distribution of black, blue, red, and yellow in streaks, cer- 
tidnly nerer was placed upon canvas before. 

No. 361, ^' The Barrier and Village of Passey, near Paiis, by the Rev. 
R. H. Lancaster," would have done great credit to a professional artist; as 
the production of an amateur, it is admirable. No. 375, " View of the 
High Street, and Lawn Market, Edinburgh, by A. Naysmith,'' is, perhaps, 
one of the best pictures in flie Exhibition ; had the fore-ground been some- 
thing brighter, the effect would have been greatly improved. 

'Acre are few other subjects, in the painting department, wortby of notice ; 
we, therefore, proceed to the Architectural:*— No. 844, '' A Geometrical 
Ebvation of Part of one of the fronts of an Idea (an idea we hope it will always 
remain) for an Imperial Palace to be built in ten years at ^^300,000 per 
Aimum, by J. Gandy, A." This is one of the strangest compositions ever 

Sut together:. No. 970, '^ Is a rough Cork Model of a Design for a Church, 
y the same gentteman," in which there is certainly some novelty and good 
effect; we object to Greek churches, but if they are to be built, there are 
fiointB about this design that may be desirably appropriated;^ we do not, 
however, mean to approve the detached steeple. No. 976, '' A Monur 
mental Devio^by J. Bacon," is certainly not above mediocrity. No. 983, 
** A Bacchante asleep, in marble, by R. W. Sievier :" this is nearly as large 
US life, and is extremely beautiful ; we are really astonished at this young 
artist ; scarcely has three years elapsed since he first took the chisel in hand, 
and we find him in very respectable competition with Chantrey. No. 1006, 
'' Statue of the late Dr. Gynl Jackson, Dean of Christ-Church :" No. 1008, 
"" Statue of the late Countess of Liverpool :" No. 1010, ''Statue of the kte 
James Watt, by F. Chantrey," we need only say are executed in his usual 
style of excellence. No. 1007, /'SUtue of the infant Spn of J, Hope, Esq. 
by W. Behnes," is extremely pretty: and 1019, '* The bust, of Fuseli, 
in marble, by E. H. Baily, R. A." -does much credit to the artist. 



BIB. FERJUNS'S STEAM OUX. 

The foHowing short account of what led to the invention of the Steam Gun,. 

which is quite in its infancy, may not be uninteresting. 

f* OBSEBViNe, while e^qserimenting with the generator, that substances, 
whedier metallic or otherwise, when they rose firom the bottom of the gene- 
i^r throu|^ the tube of the stop-cock, were projected with great velocity ; 
^^ tiiought natur^y struck me, that with a properly constructed gun, pro- 
jectiles might be thrown witii gfp^t power and economy. It also s^peared 
if^ pne, that, it would at once settle the important question respecting velo- 
city, as well as power, of high elastic steam. No time was therefore lost in 
constructing a gun, and on the first experiment my most sanguine hopes 
were realized, as n^usket-balls, at die rate of 240 per minute, were projected 
with a vdodty equal to gimpowder. I dare not speculate on the conse- 
quences of thtf discovery, as I feel satisfied, that the power, economy, and 
4inplicity of this agent is such, that one projectile may be found sufficient 
to force any breach, or sink the largest ship, though it gives me greiU plea- 
sure to hear the opinion so oileii repeated, that this power will be to gun- 
powder, what that has been to the arrow. 
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**' I have Ibnnd that forty atmospheres' piessare is equal to gunpowder : viz. 
an ounce ball discharged against an iron target from a six-foot barrel about 
one-thirty-second part smaller than the ball^ was flattened to 2^ inches in 
diameter ; and at 45 atmospheres, its blow against the' target liquified the 
lead. An ounce ball discharged from a musket with powdery with the com- 
mon field charge, at the same distance, did not shew more effect. It is said, 
with great plausibility, that there must be some fallacy in this eiypenmeat, 
for as it takes from 500 to 1000 atmospheres' pressure tp propel a ball with 
proper effect with powder, it is asked how can it take but. 40 or 50 atmos- 
pheres of steam to do the same? Having the fact before me, I think l«an 
find the reason, which I have no doubt is the same as that, why fulminating 
powder, although infinitely stronger than gimpowder, will not (though.it 
bursts die gun), throw the ball one-twentieth part so far, the power being 
too instantaneous for projectiles ; gunpowder being less so, gives greater 
effect, although the mechanical pressure is much less. Steam power 
acting with constant preuure on the ball until it leaves, the gun, in con- 
segnence of the non-diminishing generation qfit,iB,l believe the canse of 
the increased effect" 



THB HISTORY OP THE DBAP. 

Trbsb are the generations of the dead, 
A long, dark, drear, and melancholy race, 

Who with past times and s^B;es long have fled, 
Nor left on earth one solitary trace ! 

Hark ! thro' the peopled realms a voice proclaims, 
And to the living shall the sonnd be heard : — 

Behold, he comes ! in pestilence, in flames, 
In war, in ruin, and in deeds abhorr'd. 

He comes ! the world is quiv'ring at his name, 
He comes, with millions prostrate at his feet, 

All yield to him : the mightv sons of Fame, 
With unknown myriads, m his presence meet. 

Lot where the pomp of man is rushing by. 
Fleet as the winds that rock the billowy surge. 

This is the History of the Dead, that fly 
Where Death's unperious mandates onward urge* 

Talk not of pomp, ye heritors of earth, 

Ye gaudy mimics, fluttering for a day. 
To swell his grandeur ages had their birUi, 

And unborn millions shall attest his sway. 

Where are the mighty warriors of yore. 
Where the bright spirits that have struck the lyre ? 

Where the adventurous legions,, that once bore 
The Roman eagle, with a conq'ror's fire ? 

Where are the myriads that have seen the sun. 
Since first Death came, with all his train of woe ? 

Since Desolation's work was first begun, 
And mad Ambition roll'd in blood below ? 

All now lie mingled with their native dust, 
Of strong and beauty here no wrecks remain ; 

Thou, too, if deem'd un&ithfnl to thy trust, 
Shalt dwell for aye in bitter, nameless pain* 

HAEOLn* 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 



During the past month our attention has been repeatedly drawn to the 
interesting and valuable collection of paintings^ recently purchased by the 
nation from the executors of the late Mr. Angerstein^ and now laid open to 
public inspection in Pall Mall. The well-known purity of Mr. Angerstein's 
taste, and his good fortune in having redeemed from the obscurity of a 
foreign country some of the most precious treasures of genius, had long 
established the celebrity of his Picture Gallery among Sie lovers of the 
arts ; but notwithstanding the liberality of that gentleman's mind allowed 
the readiest access to his collection, we ourselves had never taken an op- 
portunity of visiting it: it did not come under the public view in any shape 
—•it formed one only of the numerous rich private collections wluch the 
taste and individual spirit of some of our distinguished countrymen have 
brought together in England, and we forbore to notice it, and many others 
under simihr circumstances, from a feeling of vain regret that this country, 
vast as is its wealth and unbounded its public spirit, should possess no one 
public establishment connected with the arts and sciences, at all worthy of 
the genius and character of its inhabitants : and from this sweeping, but not 
indiscriminate censure, we do not except even the British Museum ; for the 
lustre shed on that collection by the Elgin Marbles, and its Library, we 
think insufficient to redeem it from the character of a mere ^jumbling heap 
of auld nick-nackets." We repeat that we felt deep regret on this subject 
The paintings of what are called the old masters are among the noblest mo- 
numents of human art; and we have always thought it above all things 
desirable that the opportunity of seeing them should be universally ex- 
tended; for by shovidng what Aos been done by patient and humble genius, 
they point out what may be done again, and are thus iat once the incen- 
tives and the guides to future exceDence. 

Until lately, however, they have in too many instances been guarded 
from view, with the most jealous rigidity; and the circle of the mighty ma- 
gicians has been contracted, and their influence lessened by this monopoly, 
though England is perhs^ richer in genuine original paintings, than any 
other country in Europe. The first step, however, (for we would fain con- 
sider it merely a, first step) is now taken to remedy this evil : we were sur- 
prised that our government allowed the magnificent Houghton Collection 
to be purchased by the Emperor of Russia, and it was with no cHrdinaxy 
interest, therefore, that we received the gratifying information that the pur- 
chase of Mr. Angerstein's small, but select gallery, had been made, and at 
the comparatively low price of fi% thousand pounds. We congratnkie 
the nation on this measure, as an auspicious proof of the growing discern- 
ment and good taste of those who are charged with the administration of 
public affairs; we beHeve that we are indebted for it more inunediately to 
the express wiish of his Majesty, and that the suggestion originated widi that 
inifnificent patron of the arfs. Sir Charles Long ; and we do think that in 
future ages, when this institution shall be as distinjguished for ihe nundfer as for 
atte qualUtf of the paintings it contains, and when our own artists shall pro- 
duce pictures worthy of being ranked with those of the eldei*schools ; — ^we 
do thmk, we say, that the establishment of the Natunud Gallery wiU then 
fcflect mors, honour on the reign of Geoi^e the Fourth, and ^e nineteenth 
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centiuy, dian even the long and splendid train of triumphs terminated by 
the crowning glory of Waterloo. 

We hope that diere are those among our nobSity and gentry who will 
be disposed to mingle tlieir names in the immortality of this measure, and 
by contributing to 3ie treasures of the National Gallery, establish for diem- 
selves claims to the eternal gratitude of the country. The valuable collec- 
tions of the Duchess of Dorset, the Marquess of Stafibrd^ Bail Grosvenor^ 
Mr. Miles, M. P., Mr. Lambton, id P.^ ^* &c. even if added to the Na- 
tional Gallery, would still be as mnch the property of these distinguished 
individuals as at present ; whilst the advantages resulting to the arts, and 
the enhancement of the hopor and character of the nation would, be incal- 
culable. The effect of such numerous and v^ed perfections collected in 
one focus, and their diligent stedy, with tiie facilities which we are certain 
the liberality of the trustees would afford, we flatter ourselves would in a 
lew years enable us to visit the annual exhibitions of our Academy without 
feeling the blush of shame on our cheeVs> that we should be En^hmen, 
or that such should be the productions of the collective ialent of English 
artists. We must say that (with occasionally an exception) these are the 
only feelings excited in our bosom ; and if we do continue to visit Somerset 
House, it is more from an habitual compliance with the fashion of the dsy, 
tiian from any lingering hope of having the pleasure to observe the indica- 
tion of dawning genius, or to record any striking or essential advancement 
of the arts. 

But we are wandering from our patlif> and in fact have been led into so 
many renections on this to us most interesting subject, that we find with 
regret that we have not left ourselves space for a* detailed notice of the 
eight-and-thirty paintings which grace the National Gallery. 



MR. OWEIf, OF L4NAEK. 

Mr. Owen's objections to Gfaristinnity> and New View of Society and Edu- 
cation, refrited by a plain statement of facts, with a hint to Mr. Hamilton, 
of Daladel, by the Rev. John Alton. BaldwiA^ .Cradock, and Joy, London ; 
James Robertson and Co. Edinburgh. 

Our attention has been directed by the Scottish Newspapers, to a curious 
Work on Mr. Owen's objections to Christianity and New Views of Society 
and Education, by the Rev. John Aiton. Much as had fonnerly been writ- 
ten on this subject, the author has struck out quite a new cctarse, and in 
doing so he has certainly produced the most able refutation of Owbnism 
which has yet appeared. While Mr. Owen's former antagonists have con-*, 
fined tiiemselves to abgtrabi reammingf Mr. Aiton has tiJ&en him up npoa 
maiten qffaei. He has shewn, that Mr. Owen*s Works at New Lanark^ 
were better conducted by his predecessor, Mr. Dale, and that other cotton 
factories in Scotiand,. are at this hour better managed than that of Mr, 
Owen. He has also answered Mr. Owen's objections in an able and most 
triumphant manner. The whole work is written with candour and modern 
ation, and displays talents and attainments of no ordinary kind. The work 
is dedicated to Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Bailey^ and Mr. Wilbecforce^ 
M.P. 
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THE AHTIDOTB FOR SORllOW. 



Td 



Come, tell me thy sorrow, young stnmger^ 

Wliv Bpritigs the sad tear to thine eye ? 
Why from thy companions a ranMr, 

Dost thoQ steal forth unnotic'd to sigh 7 
Why, flying from pleasure and gladness, 

Dost tiioa wander thas lonely to mourn ? 
Come, ten me. Oh! stranger, the sadness 

With which thy young bosom is torn. 

Hare the donds of misfortune o'ershaded, 

Ditftf early, tiiy life's rising day ? 
Have the son-beams of pleasure all faded, 
' ThatproniisMtobrichtfenthy way7 
Has the friend of thy bosom betrayed thee, 

And does thy proud heart overflow f 
Come, tell me what sorrow hath made thee 
Thus early acquainted with woe* 



Does some lon^-cherish'd maiden deceive thee? 

Are love's fairy visions overthrown ? 
Does she smile on another, and leave thee, 

Tojnonm o'er her falsehood alone? 
Ah 1 stranger, such sorrows are cammon. 

They're the theme of the minstrel's sad song ; 
He has wept o'er the falsehood of woman, 

Whose spells have beguil'd him too long. 

And friendship's a soft budding flow'ret, 

That blows m the sun's gleaming ray ; 
Wlule the bright smiles of Fortune embow'r it. 

Its blossoms spring Ihick in our way. 
'TIs a lovely exotic, just filling 

The vase of the heart for a time, 
life's storms for the buds sre too chilling, 

And it pines for a tenderer cBme; 

Ah I think not, youne stranger, that sorrow 

Has only been placed to ihy share : 
liook forlli in the world, and there borrow 

A solace to soflen thy care. 
There is some share of anguish oppressing 

The happiest mortal thou'lt see : 
Then with gratitude number each blessing. 

That Nature has shed upon thee.' 

« # * • • 
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FREDEHICK AND MARIA. 



A Fiction. 

In the delightful village of —resided Mr. and Mrs. B — . They had early 
united their earthly and secular destinies^ and had long enjoyed the happi- 
neas of conjugal love, attended by that heart-feh felicity which can only be 
realized and experienced by 'two hearts in union.' Each shared the other's 
cares and anxieties, and endeavoured to extract a gem from every thorh 
with which their path had been surrounded ; and they unitedly culled all 
the sweets of life that are to be gathered, while we pass through the present 
.state of existence. And what is comparable to this reciprocfd happiness — 
what can compensate the want of this union ? There exists such a mutual 
dependence between the sexes, so much in the one to balance the deficiencies 
of the odier; so much in the female of love, of sofhiess, and all indescrib- 
able susceptibilities, to soften, to meh, and to moderate the austerity and 
moroseness of the man. It is to be regretted that this obvious fact should 
be doubted by too many of the 'lords of the creation :' they certainly do 
not recollect the origind design of the Creator, that there shotild ever exist 
a close union and a marked dependence upon each other. Beautifully and 
justly has a living poet said — 



^llie world was sad, the 
And man the hermit sii 



n was a wild ; 
d tlU woman smU'd.'' 



Maria, an only daughter, was.the fruit of the union of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
In this young lady were centered their highest hopes and their future feli- 
city. Fostered and educated under their guardianship — caressed and be- 
loved, as some precious boon of Providence, — they viewed her as a source 
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of perpetual pleasuie, moderated (as indeed it was) by the mogt tender care; 
and by continued anueties. She had attained her nineteenth year ; and 
her parenti teemed to recognise in her character^ a concentration of love- 
UnesB, of amiability^ adorned by great mental acqnirements. Her personal 
attractions were not less interesting. Her form was pecaHaiiy captivatiiig ; 
rather hi^er than the middle stature^ possesnng all the symmetry of her 
flex. . Her eye beamed with animation and beauty ; her features were at 
once enthusiastic and impressive ; in whatever sphere she moved, in what- 
ever company she appeared, her influence and example were felt and ac- 
knowledged What eye could be insensible to such channs? What 
feelings coidd withstand tiie captivations of such a lovely form? What 
heait, what sensibility, could resist such winning sweetness, such innocent 
loveliness? 

Maria accompanied her mother to a social fete ; and here she first be- 
held die youth who Mrna to create for her an ideal worid of bliss. On this 
visit, she fek herself awakened to a disposition of sensibility, which she 
had tktmgkt of before, but had never felt. Here, adorned by all die na- 
tive grace of early manhood, was Frederick H — ; he sparkled at the 
dance — ^he cheered by his eloquence the moments of pleasure— his eye 
caught that of Maria, and each felt the force of personal attractions. 
They spoke not now of love ; but die fiery glances of tiieir eyes, the mu- 
tual expression of delight, the emanations of tenderness that cannot be 
described, all united simultaneously to inflame their affections, which obvi- 
ously received vigour from the cordiality of the recipients. Love by de- 
grees seized their tender hearts, and held both in delightful captivity. 

As Maria was the idol of the neighbourhood, the beauty and ornament 
of her species, Frederick also was the respectable representative of the 
pristine excellence of his progenitors ; as her mind embodied the brilliant, 
the contemplative, and the interesting — so the mental faculties of Frederick 
were fully matured and intelligent If her disposition was calm and gen- 
tie, he also possessed the dignity and mildness of one^ who had brought all 
the unhallowed, unruly passions of his bosom under the control of reason 
and principle. 

Vi^th these similarities and views, they became more and more devot- 
edly attached to each other. They firequentiy traversed tiie acgacent fields 
in delightful communion and intercourse. In Frederick's company, and 
when hanging upon his arm, Maria beheld (more attentively than ever) the 
rich beauty of nature ; she perceived a charm in every breeze, a richness 
in every flower, a pleasure unutterable in every description that her t>Ve- 
derick gave. An ancient oak now bears the characters ^ Maria," graved 
there by a hand dearly associated with her. Eveiy sentiment of delight 
and love was awakened when she involuntarily glanced at his countenance, 
and a similar sentiment and feeling arose in (he mind of Frederick. 

Frederick's father was a merchant — ^shrewd, speculative, and active. 
Gold was his idol ; and to that shrine he ferventiy bowed. He had con- 
siderable property in Holland ; and it was with the greatest difficulty, tiiat 
about six months Afler the commencement of Frederick'a attachment to 
Maria, Mr. H. prevailed on him to leave his native country, and to pass 
over to die continent, to form amangements, and superintend his fcqreign 
connections. 

, On the 6th of July, Frederick was tio leave England ; it had been ar- 
ranged that the day before his departure sho^d be spent with Maria. It 
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was hvht9mtt8i wisb to offer his liand, fak hearty fais all for tier acoeptanee, 
and to gain a confinnatkm of his wishes ; -ibr like all lovers^ he was snspi* 
cious and jealous. ^ A rival he tiioagfal; might appear; an antagonist might 
influence — it was necessary^ he thought^ permmenliy to secure, b j some 
true^ althottgh nominal signature^ the object of his affeotioBS. ' 



-Yes, although 



The noble iwnd is ever prone to troAt, 

Yet love with fond anxiety is join'd, 

And tumd tenderness is on ui^ast ; 

The coldnew whicb.it dreads too prompt to find. 

And torture the too susceptible mind. 

Hence rose a gloom which oft o'er Fredetick stole. 

Lest she he loved, unmindful or unkind, 

Should careless slight affection's soft control, 

Or he, long absent, lose Ins inflaence o'er her soul. 

The 5th of Jnly was, a memoiahle d«y. The 9un diffused it^ radiance 
all around ; the sky was serene, tfie atmosphere pure and exhilarating;, the 
beauty of nature seemed to have attained their climax ; and every thing 
was lovely and 4eli^htful. Frederick^ revolving in his mind anticipated 
(deasurej had reached tlie village of '■ on hid liprse, before he imagined 
he had proceeded halfway. He soon recognised the smiles of his A(arif^ 
who was at the window, expecting his arrival; when the greeting kiss from 
her and her mother cordially welcomed him into the house. 

Both Frederick and Maria had anticipated this day with the most pleas- 
ing associations, with feelings of delight, as well as tremulons anxiety ; the 
former sensation arising from the felicity of mutual endearments^ and the 
latter from the idea of an approaching separation. Their walks through 
the woods and the parks were therefore attended at the same time with an 
appeai^anoe of happy realization^ and with a sensitive feeling towards the 
lutiue. They wisely, however^ allowed the present enjoyment to prepon- 
derate, and, as for as possible, let the future be disregarded. The seaspo> too, 
tlie 8cene> and the air, were all favourable to tenderness and sentiment 
Never had Frederick seen Maria so lovely, so attractive. Love appeared the 
veryeaaenoe and soul of her beauty; a genuine emotion emanating i^om 
every look, from every smile, and diffiiaing a sort of spiritual lovelinesa 
around her form. 

.When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth. 

And the gay hours on downy wings advance ; 

Oh I then 'tis sweet to hear the lip of trutli 

Breath the soft vows of love ; sweet to entrance 

The raptar'd soul by .intermingled glance 

Of mutual bliss ; sweet amid roseate bowers, 

liCd by the hand of love, to weave the dance, 

Or unmolested crop life's fairy flowers, L 

Or bask in joy's bnght sun, thro' calm hnclonded hours. 

** Ah, my love !" (uttered Frederick, perceiving a sigh heave from her 
bosom,) '^do not doubt my return to complete our happiness, by an indis* 
soluble union at the altar ! He who has the winds and the waves under 
his control, will surely vouchsafe my speedy retrogression. Doubt not, my 
dear : allow me again to avow that nothing but the entire acknowledge- 
ment of your afieetions as my own, will comfort, will sustain me in my 
absence, and nothing but the assurance that I am the lord of your heart will 
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8ii|iport me under the varied conflicts c^ Hub life.'* To fliift sincere aTOwal 
of his feelings Maria yielded her entire acquiescence. In the smile which 
mingled with her confession— the faint resistance with which she suffered him 
to clasp her to his bosom, in a lover's innocent, though ardent embrace — m 
the expressive charms of her lovely countenance, — in all diese (deaaing in- 
timations, Frederick easily tead her gratified acceptance of his vows. 

Oh, who the exquisite delight can t^l. 
The joy such mutoal confidence imparts; 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable, 
Which iiidu in tender bonds twolaitblol heutif 

The remaining part of the day' was spent in a re-iteration of their attach- 
ment; and every adventitious circumstance conspired to aid the fescination 
on both sides. At the dance, by the harp, in company, a,nd in hilarity, their 
delight was most exquisite, and seemed by its force and attraction severely 
to embitter the hour of parting, and to cement (hem more closely, to eadi 
other. 

Time passes swiftly vrith the happy — the clouds seemed to break for day, 
when at length they were separated. Frederick repaired to his home ; 
Maria to her chamber; but both sought repose in vain. Maria, quite hap- 
py in the idea of her present engagement, sat very like, a miser, to count, 
to ruminate over her store of happiness, and to luxuriate in her v^alth of 
bliss. 

Enough has heaven ordain'd of good belpw, 
To tempt our tarriance in tMs lovM retreat ; 
Enough has heaven design'd of ill below, 
To make us languish for a happier seat. 

Maria, whilst she was. thus happy, could not help picturing to heri^tated 
imagination the mi^ty ocean, its diuigers and its terrom. She. thought be 
was struggling wi£ contending elements, and fancied that he mi^t never 
letnm. She 'became diseomposed and restless; but resolved. to^ raise up 
her mind with the hope of frequently hearing from her lover, and to reOecl 
upon the proceedings of this evening as one most dear in tender associations. 
— Frederick, although he had secured (as he thought) the fiur object of his 
love, was far from being tranquil. The extent of his commissicm, the un- 
certain duration of his absence, and the fatigues to which he might be ex- 
posed, precluded the refreshment of sleep, which the activities of the day, 
and the exhaustion of nature, demanded. 

The day appeared, and found him unrefreshed. There was no alterna- 
tive.. This was the morning of his departure. The boat on the beach was 
waiting his arrival ; the sails were ready to be unfurled, and every prepa- 
ration was finished. The kiss from his mother seemed to linger on lus lips ; 
he sighed, and thought of his Maria, and^ very reluctantly obeyed die wish 
of the captain, that no time might be lost. The. boat moved off, and^ with 
it the tears and ^ighs of Frederick. 

There's something awful in the word adieu. 
When breathed to those we love so true. 

Frederick, in the vessel, found himself dull and lonely. He felt himself 
among strangers; and he dissipated the monotonous insipidity and gloom 
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of llie vOfyage, by writing fettes tad poetieal eeaays^ dodicaled ti> his dear. 
Maria. 

Wfeea 4iitMit te fvoai IIiom w« lo?ey 
Is there a charm the heart can fetter t . 

When months roll on. and still we rove. 
Is there a cure ? yes~|i Letter. 

At the expiration of diree months^ two packets were received^ one ad- 
dressed to Maria^ and the odier to his father. The former contuned his 
mental exercises^ and spoke of nnalienated affection^ unmoved fideKty, and 
the intensity of his love. ^ Yes^ my dear^ (said he^ in one of his letters)^ the 
vivid pleasure that I. often realize on' reviewing the pleasing scenes and in- 
terviewB we had togedier, whilst in my native country — ^when 



I did look 



into thine eyes and on thy cheek, and took 

A draught of love ; for the thought did ever cull 

Some fancied charm, thou wast so beaatifal— 

is more sweedy felt than described ; and diould we never see each other on 
this side of the undrawn veil of eternity, may it be our happiness ultimately 
to experience the full fruition of etemtd joy in heaven ! 

' Adieuj adieu ! 

The commnmcations to his father were limited diieily to bariheas aad 
punsfaases. 

Most of what Frederick had written accorded exactly with tiw wishw 4if 
the old gentleman; hxA, contrary to lus son's wiriies, he replied bjr giving 
renewed (^sections; and requested tifat he would piolong his Hay for a oon- 
aideiaibb time> in otder to carry more eifectnalty his schenes into exeoor 
tion^ and moire particularly to consolidate his foreign property. Marin' m- 
-olosed her answer, and some pnssento to her lover, in the same packet 

Frederick had waited, in anxious expectation, the arrival of a parcel 
Irom En^and ; and, as he was sitting solitary at breakfast one momingy 
^le above packet was presented. It seemed to infuse new lile into his veins. 
Me impaiiendy tors open die seal, and was glad to hear that Maiift was 
wdl, quite well. She also sent hhn several litdd artides^ whi^ ahd wislied 
him to view as [hedges of her supreme regard : they consisted diieiy of a 
box, beautifully painted and decorated on the exterior, and a portrait of her- 
self,' taken since his depalture, and inclosed in a silver case, the produc- 
tion of her own ingenuity, and made by her own fiiir hands. These proofi 
o£ love fot a time made him happy. But when he read his father's l^tter^ 
be was mortified to find him unyielding to the idea of his return. . He loved 
bis native country, and still more the dear object that inhabited it* Maria 
wasindeed the iUuminedpoiar atar^ to which afl his thoughts, all'his wiciheiA 
pointed ; and to qontinue in exile for six yean widioat seeing her^ which 
bis father seemed to require, was more dian he could bear. 

Mcmths rolled on in this manner; and Frederiek attended to business 
with reluctance — with less ddigence. Intense thon^t preyed upon his 
iffpirits: it paralysed his exertions; and, together with.^e inclemency (tf the 
climate, and the influence: of separation from fri^ds, he gradually declined 
into a consumption. The comi^aint baffled the aid of medicine ; and he at 

Vol. I. 28.— FoitrM Edii, 8 F 
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leiig;th fett a vicdm 'to-^mtme, wbm he iad M»rceij oomfleied U9 twiemty' 
diird year. 

Not long before hiadenjfe, be MkltegMd aIapwc letter to Maria; it 
was as follows : — 

' My dkak Maru^ 

' You will be BUiMrisedl and grieved when yon read ^ contents of this. 
It ii written with a hand tren&ling in deadi ; its writer may^ before it 
.reaches you^ be an inhabitant of the grave* My affliction and disorder 
have eiMucly frustrated the efforts of the &calty : my penson is.quite rednced^ 
(exhausted,. and emaciated: I feel one regret — that my pillow has not been 
soothed, my mind comforted, by having you daily at my bednstide. I think I 
should have died more serenely, when perceiving your smiles stiU attending 
me. I wish I could write more— I am worn out by this exertion — ^my love 
only moves the pen. Whien'yota are dble to sustain the trial, c-ommnni- 
cate the particulars of this to my parents ; and believe me, I am your's, and 
your's alone, even in the ' ranks of death.' 

* Frederick.' 

The intelligence of his melancholy fate excibd the keenest regret His 
*> mother felt the loss severely and tenderly ; his father regretted the inflexibi- 
lity of his own mind. But Maria was most acutely pained ; nothing was 
c o i upt n k k' td her distress. She had centred all ideas of happiness on 
Frederick — in him she seemed ^ to live, and move, and have her being.' It is 
M woador^ thut she suffenid so inueh*«n<)tbi«g in fact» after this doleful 
letter reached her, could alleviate her sufferings. She fell into a kind 
jof mental despeiiy and sometimes, into a. paroxysm of anguidt. Fbr vumths, 
she was deMrieas. Attkie letums of her biim). moments, when ake pattially 
< e Bp fj e t ed bar physical ammatiofi, she^ wonhl walkover the fimfumted paihs 
4hat she had pieirioiisty trodden with her Frederick,, and she wodd recall 
^ bar memory Us manly, ^t.a&K^ttftte image, a^l trace, m her agitated 
imaginatioii, the lineaments of his countenaooe, his smile, luaplBasing ao- 
ksentak and hii tenderness. 

. IVte oaanet boast the desi^ptive talents of sooie of our contemporaries, 
jur. we might faeue enter into, all the leelhlgs^ sensihiiities, and changes, that 
Itfaeriai^endured, wshile she passed.-thnoagh the varied gradatiDns of a dedtiae; 
bwl, ae this aM§^ not be sufficiei^ infe^esiing to our readers, we must 
jrliMie Ais.J9kdtehby adding,. Ibai. the tiiouglit that Frederick had remained 
4^lMal. lo* his ve^s ibraiigbt io. :her mind kftbitnal consola^on. Society af^ 
lefded her no acdaoe ; it conveyed to hec none. o£ the d^gfatfiil aaaoeiations 
Hint are. more Jiweeily f^lt, mora teAdttily realized, in otbec eases idmn de- 
sprip^QQ: can poiirttay. A coittimied and instipeeafafe lax^oniir pmyed open 
herepktiB. . SubseqUefttly, however, amidst the dirkness and dreariness of 
a^ sIqIl chambee, she foamed tO' denjire hex only comCimrt from the river 
>bfft.,ii»aketh.glad the city d God-^JSfere afae vr^ ennoumged by hope^- 
Aefi^ ehe vtrasieapri^nefy l^eased' — and ^Sia experieneing ^e soffidiency of 
ihia blessedness, she passed the vale of deaiti^ ofaeeved ani&dst it gloom with 
Ae. Qoniolatibas w^h are affoNrcfed by vital Christianity to its fmdifiil pro- 
Msonfc: i .• •-. . 

EaHyi bright) tmnsientj chaste as aioniii^ dew, 
i Sln>spBrkiBd,wa8exiiai'd^8nd|weattslieaveQ« 
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Numbers'followed her remains to the grave. 'They regretted they could 
not restore life to a creature so k>?ely. Her monument has frequently wit- 
nessed a silent meditation similar to the following : Ah^ she is gone ! She 
who was like the stailely cedar-^x-taU and msjestic ; putting fortti her tender 
branches, and bloooiiig divinely lair>' the most fragrant flower' of intellec- 
tual excellence. But the rough and pruning hand of death nipped the early 
Uoow, blij^iHd the .teder shoot, and hwied the lovely plant from its 
jprond |»«-emioenee ; or(dtould it not ralher be said?) transplanted it horn 
4» u&f enial clime of tbe present worid to the garden of 6od> to bloom 
wi^ ii^hding be^i^, aod, owier the more geoisl uiflitenQe of eternal mm, 
mature the golden tree. 

w.cw. 



adhiubsss to a sNow-Baop. 

No 9drrow sore (»n touch thy heart, 
O'er forms like thine no woes prevail ; 
Why then reclines thy beauteous head, 
Am why art thou so palef 

Alas I I err, and thou may'st feel 
The griefo, which human bosouis know : 
To mcy's eye indeed thon^eem'ft. 
To sip the dew of woe. 

I fondly thought (who did not think ?) 
That sorrow was unknown to thee. 
Yet Why ? who knows not that this wotld 
isfiiliofudseryf 

Pafin would 1 know thy cause of^ef ; 
Fain would I hear thy hea^y tM : • 
No.oouutoa anguish wringa thy «Qai> 
Thou art so woudrous pale ! 

Pechaps thou hadst some fav'rite ^qw'r, 
That grew enamoured at thy side, — 
Swept bv the chilling winds, it drooped, 
It wHnered, and it died. 

Attracted by some gaudier flower. 
Perhaps it scorned thy modest state, 
Bew tn some blofesoms of high hirth> 

And left thee desolate. 
If it be thus, thou well mayst mourn : 
I know what pangs thv heart assail ; 
Severer woe tiiou need'st not fear, 

I wonder not th<m'¥t pale, 
loong have I steeped my couch in tears, 
And still 1 find no end.of gpaef ; 
. Poor flow'r. deserted t^we are, 

*Ti9 deatn must bring relief. 
And there I envy thee ; for thou 
Wilt finish soon thy sad career, 
While I, perhaps, may linger en, 

3%i«ugh.maBy a tedious year. ■. 
Oh I Mary, if these haidess lines 
SHQuld catch by chance thy careless eye^ 
Thou*H learn I cannot cease to love, 

'niough,'Mary, I can die ! 

^ F 2 
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RE1>OAUNniKT^ 

By the Author of ^ Waveriey." Hunt, Robinsoii^ and Co. London. 
Afchibald Constable and Co. Edinbofgh. 

. 9y the extract we have given from the above work, page 409, onr readers 
•will be qualified to form a true estimate of the ^ Great Unknown." The 
following is a hasty sketich of th^ plot, which is not without considerable 
.intricacy, and is chiefly told through the medium of an epistolary corres- 
pondence. 

. The first volume consists entirely of a correspondence between the two 
younger heroes of the tale — Dande Latimer, and Alan Fairford. Tlie lat- 
ter is the son of Sanders Fairford, a Scotch lawyer, tlie guardian of Darsie. 

The two youths had been brought.up together at school and ccdlege, and 
were connected by a friendship of a more than ordinary warmth. Alan, 
however, is a severe student, and Daisie a wild and extravagant, but warm- 
hearted, honest youth. He is ignorant of his parents, and the thought of 
his loneliness in the world flings, at times, a shade of melancholy over his 
character, which constitutes his principal claim to the sympathy of the 
reader. 

On the shores of the Solway, he passes by the title of tbe Laird of the 
Lochs, and is supposed by ^e nei^bours to be the leader of a powerful 
gang of smuggling fishermen ; but a dim cloud of mystery hangs over him 
and his pursuits. 

Every thing, however, is mystery that relates to Darsie. A young, fair, 
elegant lady, calling herself " Green Mande," visits Fairford, to interest him 
in behalf of his friend Da^ie, who is in some peril, from his proximity to 
England, (at Solway) he Eaving been cautioned not to trust himself in that 
country. We cannot spare time to note any of the little adventures of Dar- 
sie, in Dumfirieshire, which after all are very uninteresting and protracted. 
A blind fiddler tells him a story which turns upon the fortunes of the Red- 
gauntlets, who were leading Jacobites during the wars of the Pretender. — 
Notwithstanding the connection between the story and the Redganndet 
family, they are but slightly and uninterestingly introduced. At Brockenbnni 
— the residence of the stranger — ^Darsie sees the Green-mantled lady, and 
is taken with her beauty and youth. In the meanthne old Sanders Fairford 
is desirous that his son Alan should become a great lawyer. In this all his 
hopes are centred. Alan makes his maiden speech, displays very ccHisideraUe 
talents, and excites a strong interest in his favour. In the midst of his re[Jy, 
he reads, by mistake-ra letter which contains the news of Darsie's capti- 
vity, and possible murder, by the Solway fishermen. Alan rushes suddenly 
out of court, and leaves Edinburgh in search of his missing friend. We are 
now furnished with the journal of Darsie, containing the <ietails of an en- 
counter with the fishermen, and his imprisonment. The leader of this band of 
smugglers was the same mysterious stranger. In his house, he is confined 
under the pretext of insanity^ and during that period he writes his journal. 
From an examination before a silly magistrate, it appears that the stranger 
is the Herries of Birvenswork, mentioned in Yoang Fairford's letter, and 
from subsequent conversations, it is made equally clear that he is one of the 
lairds of Redgauntlet, and a relative of Darsie. Fairford's researches after 
his friend approximate to something like success, and he catches some oc- 
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casional gleams of iafonnation respecting^ Redgattiitiiet. He is introduced 
to smugglers^ and Jacobites^ and visits Cumberland in search of Dande, 
who is mixed up in the schemes of Redgaundet He finds that the Green- 
mantled Lady is his only sister Lilias^ and that he himself is the heir to the 
title and estates of the family. We must not interrupt our analysis^ or we 
would give a passage from the narrative of Lilias^ respecting her conduct 
at the coronation of George U. 

Redgauntlet endeavours to mix up Darsie (now Sir Arthur) in his pro- 
jects of rebellion, though in vain. He is presented to Charles Edward^ who 
had arrived in England on the invitation of some of his old partisans ; but 
the attempt to excite a new insurrection is abortive. The Pretender quits 
England, and Redgauntlet goes vidth him. Sir Arthur attaches himself to 
the house of Hanover ; his sister marries Alan Fairford, and with this the 
story ends. 

Our opinion of Redgauntlet, is not one that the author need be proud 
of; we need not look at the title page to be infonned it is by the author of 
Waverley, for it bears within Efficient testimony; but those brilliant and 
glowing descriptions — energetic sentiments— graphic delineations of charac-^ 
ter — and dramatic effect, that generally distinguish the Scotch Novels, do 
not characterise the last Redgauntlet treads on the heels of St. Ronah's 
Well, not only in regard to the space of time that has elapsed between the' 
two, but also in regard to merit Need we express any further opinion ? if 
we must, it is, that we hold it no higher regard than Peter Pindar's razors, 
which were **made to sell." The work is evidendy intended more for the 
Booksellers, than the public : but however,* firom the small interest it has 
excited, we believe all parties concerned in its publication will find, that it 
is eveU in the power of him who possesses the highest share of reputation to 
lose it, and that however great a favourite author may be with the world, 
his mistress will be found too capricious for him to relax his endeavours, to 
secure her permanent regard. 



DEAN SWIFT. 



Dean Swift being once upon a journey, attended by a servant, they put 
u^ at an inn, where diey lodged all night. In the morning the Dean called 
for his boots ; the servant immediately took them to him : when the Dean 
saw them — ^"How is this, Tom," says he, "my boots are not cleaned?" 
**No, sir," replied Tom — "as you are going to ride, I thought they would 
soon be dirty again." — " Very well ; go and get the horses ready." The 
servant obeyed his orders, and in the mean time the Dean desired the land- 
lord to let lum have no breakfast When Tom returned, the Dean asked if 
the horses were ready ?—^ Yes, sir." " Go and bring them out then." — ^ I 
have not had my breakfast y^t, sir."* — ^ Oh ! no matter for that ; if you had 
it, you soon would be hungry again." — They then mounted and rode off: 
as diey rode, the Dean pulled a book out of his pocket, and fell to reading. 
A gendeman met them, and seeing the Dean reading, was^ not willing to 
disturb him, but passed by till he met the servant " Who is that gende- 
man?" said he. — ^ 'Tis my master, sir." — ^'1 know that, you blockliead--* 
but where are you going?" "To heaven, sir." — "How do you know that?" 
'^ Because I am fasting, and my master is praying ; so I think we are in the 
right road to that f^ce.^' 
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Some Account of the Litb of flie late Gilbert Eaele, Esq. Wiitet 
by himself. London, 1824 C. Knight, 8yo. 

This fictitioiu story may be told in a few woids. Gilbert Earle faDs in 
lo?e widli a beautiful and accomplisfaed lady : that lady ia the wife of ano- 
Iber : her husband is ignorant and brutal : she hates him^ and lores the 
hero of the tale : their love is first platonic, and dien practical ; a moDth 
afbrwards the husband dies, and marriage legitimates their passion ; their 
anticipation of the legal period, however, and the memory of dieir montii 
of sinning, renders them wretched : she dies of a decline, and he lives the 
▼ictim of remorse. — Over the whole tale are spread a morbid serndbiiity, 
with which we cannot sympathize, and a misend)le gloom, which Tenderg 
tiie perusal of the work painfid to the reader. There is sometfamg even 
whimsical and absurd in the distress of the lovers being caused only by 
their mistake as to time, and in their sin or th^ sanctity dependmg so 
much on a mere difference of date. As the work is nevertheless pretty 
well written, bateing the affectation of French phrases, we extract its more 
interesidng passages. 

^ The room was very crowded ; it was a mosical party^ but I chanced to 
arrive just at the termination of a song, so diat some short time passed m 
that general hum of ccmversation which commonly intervenes between the 
pieces of music at a coacett But of a sudden, there was an endeavour 
to obtain silence^-^some one was going to sing. I was engaged in conver- 
sation^ and did not pay much attention to the prelude. Which was played on 
a harp. It was a simple air, Just played over, as it seemed, lo give the 
key to the singer, and to accord the instnmient to the voice; but, As I have 
said, I continued my conversation, heeding it but htde. I happened to be 
speaking on some subject that interested me ; and I continued talking ear- 
nestly, but par biemeancef in a low tone of voice, when the singer began. 
I stopped instandy ; the most perfect silence by this time reigned in the 
room^ and gave full effect to the notes of a voice, clearer, fuller, and far, for 
more sweet, than any I had ever heard. The song was of that style which 
may be termed pensive gaiety ; which may be supposed to speak the feel- 
ings of one naturally joyous and buoyant, but saddened by the visitation of 
early sorrow. The singer gave — what is so rare — the words of the song 
with the utmost distinctness; and they were uttered with a trudi of feeling 
and expression which, added to the wild, simple, and beautiful air to which 
they were breathed, sank to my very soul. There was, however, no pa- 
rade of feeling — none of that (fisplayed and i^urious sensibility which so 
often reigns in the atmosphere of piano-fortes. The song was of a tender 
and regretfiil cast, and it was given as if the singer understood and felt it 
— no more. I stood motionless; my ears were drinking in the sweetest 
and most touching soimds I had ever heard, and 1 scarcely allowed myself 
to breathe, lest I might impede the slightest note reaching me. My 
delight in music had always been something passionate — ^not scientific, ela- 
borate, complex music, which means no^ng, and feels nothing, and 
makes nothing understood and felt — but music such as this^ where poetry 
and sound join their sweefest and strongest povi^rs, to enchant the senses, 
and enthrall the soul. 

. " I was so engrossed while the song lasted, that I never thought of the 
singer. I was standing in a corner of the room, where I had been talking 
to my friend, shut in, as it were, by a pillar; so that, fifom the crowd of 
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tiencMM ooUectod before tie, I coidd see no more ttaui the top of the tmtp. 
Bat of this I was scu^ely aware, imtil the aiiwno bad oeaftedj afld a loii|^ 
-deep-drawn respiratiim had relieved one from i^easiife wkich had almost 
become oppressive. Then^ I began to desite to see her fram whose lips 
sach sounds could flow, and I stroTe to extricate myself from the crowd. 
I was some little time accomplishing this-*but when I did, I came at cmce 
ID fuM sight of a creature, of a beauty, such ju my eyes had never rested 
upon beSre. She was seated by die side of the harp, rec^ving die praises 
which were naturally being deah fordi most lavishly. Her cheek was a 
Kttle flushed, and her eye gHsteaed in a msnner which shewed that she 
was touched by the intoxication of success, and of the consciousness of the 
keen admiration which she excited. But the expression of a glance whid^ 
she now and then cast on those around her, and a sort of shade which, at 
intervals, passed over the brightness of her countenance, sUfiiced to shew, 
that though she could not but coijoy die homage paid her, yet she fhlly 
knew how hollow and worthless it was. This was plain to me,:i« I gated 
upon her face c^ heavenly beauty ; and I was just then^ a^ may be supr 
posed, in no mood to judge severely. No— -I thought-^-! still think— 
those emotions of young and womanly vatdty, far more than outweighed 
by the countervailing feelings I have desonbed. Sucoh de 9O0UU are, 
beyond all things, likely and able to make gid<fy a youthftd brain. I be- 
lieve there are few who would not have- enjoyed die incense as she did— 
I am siore there are few who at such a moment would have felt its light 
value, and have sighed for somediing fiur hif^r and better than this. 

*^ How beautiful I thought ]Qeanor dien-*-how beantifol she leally was ! 
•*-^nd that, too, of a beauty explosively, even strangely ihdividttal. I 
have, during the course of my life, seen some women who were her ^uab 
* — one or two who, strictly, peihi^, were hter superiors, m beauty. But I 
never, either b^ore or canee, kne# any one, ih the least degnse, Wut her# 
Her eye, especially, was such as I never saw in any other person* It ww 
a full, beantifel blue eye, but with all— 'with more thaa all— ^^le fire and 
power of a dark one. I can seie it at this moment beaming on me with 
the soibiess of tender aibetion«^^with ^iflashiiig ol^passiamtte love* I 
can see it bri^t wiih the fearful brightness of i^ny— subdued in the W^ 
buM^ly mildness of sorrow. I ean see it as if curdled and frooenda the 
coldness and dimness of death ! Oh, it is the human eye whidi bestom 
creating expression upon the human countenance !-^it is that whkh gives 
the immaterial spirit to actual vision-^which enables us to see Ae wonL 
Hence, in all our recolleetioiis of one we have loved, it is iAs lodt whidi 
is ever the most present — for that places her before us, body and mind wk 
once. Yes, I can see her now — her tall and rounded fohft, possessed be* 
yond all others of <hat grace of motion which adds such ihkxm to accuriw^ 
of shape, where it exists — and almost supplies its place to us, where it 
does not; her face, of more than eartidylovetineSB, with its bright clustering 
hair, and its clear, {»le, f>tfarl-like complexioH-^varied on ocoasioiis with 
a flu^ of njrii blood, of a tnit like th»t presented by the intemioes of Um 
fingers when held against the sun ; and, above ai, the deep and magioal 
tfkci of her ^;eneral image ; all, all are now befeve me in thai full, hwish, 
luxuriance of beauty, whieh was tier's when my eyes rested upon hast fev 
die first time. 

• ^ She.was ntting, as I have said, by the side of the haip ; whieh gave, 
as it ivere, token and remembrttnee of the exqoisite scmnds.^ haddhwwn 
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from it, and of those she had svperadded. She had all Ihe advantage of 
dress : ^e perfect and exquisite whiteness of her skin was given to view 
—-her full and rounded arm was uncovered — and her bright beantiibl hair 
was fastened with a knot of diamonds. I thought then she never could 
be so ' lovely, as when full dressed ; I afterwards thought that in simple 
nnadomment she was more lovely still. But I found the reality to be — 
(and in a truly beautiful woman it always is so) — that the dress in which 
she is before our eyes, is that in which we thmk she looks the best At 
night die brilMancy of dress appears to us most suited to her beauty ; in 
the morning, we become converts, to the plain white gown, and that indes- 
cribable loveliness of complexion, which a perfect, but still a healthy, pale^ 
ness, possesses by day-light; and, when night returns again, she again 
B^ems to eclipse her simple self, and we revert to our former creed. 

^ The spot where we were seated ia as present to me at this moment, as 
if it were before my actual vision. It was by the side of a steep rocky path, 
which wound, in zigzag lines, up die face of the mountain. Before us, 
was a deep and narrow valley — so narrow, indeed, tibat it might almost be 
called a ravine — which separated the fellow-mountain from ^t which we 
were on. In front of this valley, a little to the right, was the sea — the 
magnificent eternal sea ; now spreading its boundless expanse of deep inky 
blue intotthe horizon, with an unmffled surfisice, but a heavy, bulky, swell 
of the body of its waters. I (k> not know that there is any state ia which 
the ocean is so solemn and imposing as in this. In a perfect calm, it is 
dteary and monotonous; in a li^t breeze, it is dressed in smiles and 
brightness ; in a storm, it is awful, fearful, terrible. But in the state I have 
described, we gaze on it widi a deep and oppressive sense of its majesty 
and vastness, which it inspires at no other time. In cahn it los^ the one, 
in tempest the others— for the rage of the elements always narrows the 
<arcle of ourview. 

^ The SUB, too,^ was setting on it now. It was one of those eveningp 
in which the sun goes down almost to the horizon, shrouded and hidden by 
dense clouds ; and then shines forth for a few moments with diat deep and 
Ivrid brightness, which it sheds at such tunes. The wide sea was tinged 
with a <hurk shadowy tint of red, like that which is produced by looking 
through obscured glass at an eclipse. Its fnll heaving acquired a sullen 
threatening aspect firom this bloodPcoloured hue, and looked, if I may so 
say, like die face of a guilty man, brooding over fierce and revengeful 
thoughts. The valley was in perfect gloom, as well as the hill behind us, 
and threefonrths of that opposite — ^but the summit of this last caught the 
only ray of gold which the clouds permitted the sun to shed, and shone in 
feeble and melancholy lustre, as contrasted with the ((ariuiess, or die 
gloomy hgfat, which spread over all else. 

** We had walked slowly up the difficult path, and sat down here npoo 
a fragment of a rock to gaze on this beautiful and impressive scene. The 
seat placed us close to each other ; our limbs touched, and I was forced to 
pass my arm round Eleanor, to support her on the rock. Is there any 
(me who was ever thus placed, in such a scene, at such a season, and does 
not treasure in his heart's memory the sensations of that hour ? . Even when 
alone, mountains — ^the vast sea — a frowning sun-set^ — occasion a full deep 
awfulness which weighs on the heart, and even on the physical bieatb. 
There is a tightening of the breast, and a leaden oppression of the nerves^ 
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wluch^ nevertheless^ cause a deep moral sensation ra^er th^ bodily pain. 
The most tfaoughtiess pause in tiieir thongfatlessness — ^the most wicked are 
softened to repentance — the most callous^ for that moment, feel. Upon a 
heart warm and ardent — untouched^ at least untainted, by crime — ^it is 
needless to say what the effect must be and is. But when we are with one 
we love — whom we doat on with all the softness of the tenderest feeling 
— ^whom we adore with all die fervour of burning passion ; — ^when we fed 
the vital warmth of her frame thrill through us ; — ^when her breath is min- 
gled with ours — and we gaze into her very soul, which beams in her eyes 
with inexpressible affection and abandonment — then, indeed, does the 
heart sweU with sensations which have no words to paint them — ^but which 
need them the less — aa those who have once felt them require no descrip- 
tion, and to none but those who have felt them, could any description convey 
the feeblest shadow of what they are. 

* We were thus placed : — my arm supported £leanor on the narrow seat 
— rher eyes mingled with mine. We did not speak. There are some mo- 
ments, and this was one of them, when speech is wholly powerless. Nay, 
more — ^when to speak would break, as it were, the enthralling spell which 
is over us — would destroy at once those air-built visions, wmch, as in the 
Eastern story, lap our silent spirits in Elysium. Yes! thus we felt— as if 
the earth, and sky, and sea, had vanished from our eyes, and there were 
only ourselves in the world ; as if we were but one being — as if we had 
but one toiil ! 

^But, alas ! there is no scene, however sublime — there is no hour, how- 
ever solemn — which can long suspend the head-strong wilfulness of passion. 
I took advantage of the softening and swelling of the heart, which we then 
both felt, to return to my ceaseless topic — to urge my usual suit But the 
heart of Eleanor was not like mine : tiiat which passed away lightiy in me 
was by her far more strongly felt. The holy sensations of that hour out- 
weighed its dangers, and spiritaaHfeed and made pure even unlawful 
affections. 

^ As I proceeded, though she continued to listen attentively, she seemed 
to cease to hear; her eye became fixed and unmeaning, and her whole 
form grew motionless and stiffened. A sort of waking stupor appeared to 
come over her; I strove to rouse her, but in vain. 'I shall be better pre- 
sentiy,' was her only answer, and she repeated it to all I said. The conti- 
nued, unvaried, and mechanical manner in which she repeated this sentence, 
was more fearful than if she had been wholly speechless. I became 
alarmed to a maddening degree. There she sat like a stone ; her eyes fixed 
— her colour gone — her frame rigid. ' I shall be better presentiy,' she re- 
peated to every thing I said to her, and even when I did not spesJc. 1 was. 
utteriy, helplessly, at a loss. A fit, a swbon, hysterics, I should have 
known how to succour and relieve ; but this uneartiily statue-like suspen- 
sion of animation, with the single exception of that one-echoing phrase, 
made me nerveless and helpless as a cluld. There was no water on this 
rocky mountain, and I feared to leave her to fetch it. She remained mo- 
tionless. 

'^ At this moment there came singing down the path a littie boy of, it 
might be, ten years old, in ragged clothes, and with bare feet, but skipping 
along at a merry pace, and carolling fortii his ditty, with the gaiety and 
lightness of an innocent and happy heaft. The path brought him close to 
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US ; but, afier lookiog at as for a moment widi some 8iii|niie, be proceeded 
0n his way. As he passed^ I saw, ta my infinite relief and joy, expreaskm 
again begin to spread over Eleanor's (ace. The tears rose in her eyes, and 
at kst begun to flow freely. * I don't know why it is,' said she, ' I was not 
thinking of that child — and yet the sight of his poor naked little feet, trip- 
ping over the hard sharp stones, brought tears to my eyes, as it were by 
instinct' And she wept on, and I rejoiced, for the tears reiieyed her. 

^ I have often wondered at this since. I have thought it strange that 
this merely physical si^ht should produce tears in one who was in such a 
death-like state, and who haid so much cause and will to weep, but could 
not NeithejC could she ever account for it, more than in the lew words 
which she had employed when it happened-^' I saw his bare feet on the 
rough path, and I cried/ 

^ Eleanor continued to weep, and I did not endeavour to check her 
tears* I feared to renew die unnatural and appalling state from which they 
had relieved her : and I determined to say no more on the subject which 
had caused it To my surprise, however, she begun it hersel£ Aft» the 
silence had lasted sonle time, she strove to dry up her tears^ and, tuming 
to me, said, in a voice, firm indeed, but of a low, distinct, sustained intona- 
tion, which carried with it something unearthly — ' If it will give you hap- 
piness, it<^t — it shall be as you wish-^but-^I could not live after it; and 
so s^ing, she sank upon my bosom, and began to weep unrestrainedly. 

^ Oh, God ! what at that moment were to me all the gratificatioiis of pas- 
sion ! How weak, bow pitifid seemed to me then, the motive which had 
actuated me all akmg ! — how cniel and remorseless, (^id it appear, to desire 
to sacrifice her happiness to my own— no, not even that — for hapipvM» I 
knew it could not cause, even to myself. Here was this lovely and gifted 
creature— -whom I loved with a love passing all human affection— throwing 
herself upon my feelings of mercy-— yieldirig, but entreating to be spared. 
I do repeat, that at that moment all e^il passion died within me. ^ No,' I 
said in my heart, ' I will not sacrifice this dear one at the shrine of selfish 
and impure indulgence. I will cherish her in my inmost heart, but it shall 
be with the purity of a brother's love — though still with all the deep and 
overflowing tenderness of my own. I MoiXl spare her — and, oh how bles- 
sed vidll Oie feeling be hereafter, that I have done this good deed, when the 
temptation to a bad one was so fearfidly strong — that I have preferred her 
happiness to my own enjoyment — her innocence to my triumph!' 

^I paused some moments while these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, and then said to Eleanor, ^ No, it shall not be, I never will urge it 
again ; and, as I spoke, I stooped my face to her'e^ and our lips met for 
the first time. They then met in guiltlessness and purity-^-yes, /mitty; for 
the kiss which a mother imprints upon her new-boru iniamf a brow, is not 
more free from unholy passion, than was that in which my lips were pres- 
sed to Eleanor's then. 

. **• We were now married. My heart's wildest wish-^my imaginatioa's 
most extravagant hope — were now realized. Our communion was now 
constant and permitted ; our lov« was imrepcoved by mam u»d sanctioaed 
bjf heaven. She was mi^ — mii^e before the iaca of the world, as well as 
on the altar of our own hearts^mpne bff the ties of lawful ohservancei, as 
well as by those of irrepressiy^le . affection. A^^d v^^re we happy 7-^-Alas ! 
none who have been thus wedded will ask a question, the answer to which 
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18 80 sadly ceiiiiBi. Happiness can nmser be readied tiiroiigh guilt 
What would be happiness under other circumstances^ oaeses to be so ift 
these. The means have destroyed the end. If^ six months before^ I had 
been asked what would make me perfecliy and transcendantly happy, I • 
shootd have said wilhout a pause — to be married to Eleanor. And now 
wc were married«^now she was my wtfe-*-8nd happiness was farther irom 
me than ever. It was then before me — dKMigh beyond my reach ; I was 
now past it, and it was irrecoverable. 

** The last time we were ever out together, was on an occasion of this 
kind ^^when the sky and the earth seemed alike lighted up by the glories 
of the setting son. We paused opposite to it at that time when its 
radiance sheds a bri^tness and lively aspect over all within the honzoii'a 
compass. As thp sun declines lower, there is an air allied to sadness 
thifown over the landscape ; but it was before this that we stopped to gasse 
upon its beauties and ite splendour. It was a very little way firom the 
house — for she was too feeble to walk far. Alas ! what a contrast she now 
was, to the radiant being I have described. Her form was wasted to a 
fearful thihness-— to a degree of attenuation, indeed, almost unnatural— 
yet it retained that gracefulness of outline and of movement for which it 
had been so remarkable. But it was now the grace of languor, not of elas- 
ticity and buoyant youth. The deep red spot burned in the centre of her 
cheek-<-*the rest of which, as well as her brow, was of that dear, tianspa- 
rent whiteness, common to her disease. Her eye-^that eye, whose expieS" 
sion I have never seen equalled, and which remains so intensely in my 
memoiy — her eye done appeared unchanged. Yet even this iroj changed. 
Its brightness still remained, but it had an unhedthy glassiness superadded ; 
and it was sunken within its hollow, which took from the power" of its 
glanoe, and gave to it a more saddened expression. She leaned heavily on 
my arm, but before we had got far she complained of fatigue, and I suf^ 
ported her to a seat We watched together the sun decline, and findly 
sink below the line of the horizon : we saw the glowing and brilliant 
odours, which he left in his descent, gradually deepen in the sky, till dl 
became sliadow ; while, on the odier side, the beauties which the heawna 
wear by night, grew, first vaguely, and then by degrees, more strongly 
visible. The stu*s began to gUtter one by one, and the firmament became 
more distinctly and brightly blue. As the chifl of ihe night came on> I 
pressed Eleanor to go in, but she begged to stay to gasse, for tiie last time, 
on the loveliness of night. ^ I know,'' sdd she, ** I never shall come out 
again-— I am so ieeble, I scarcely codd get these few steps — I must cease 
to attempt it dtogether. Let me, then, stay, that I may gaze on all that 
Nature has of soft, and solemn, and enchanting-— that the last time my eyes 
rest on it may be with you. The evening of my life has come, the night is 
fast approaching — ^let me look on this emblem of the fiite which is so near 
me ; and. Oh ! let me hope, that after the agitations of the day, and iSbe 
shadows of (he nighl-iUl, I may wake to tiie pure, solemn, beautifd sere* 
nity of a state like this 1"*-^-— She bent her head upon my shodder, and 
laid her cheek upon mine — it was hot even unto burning ; and the wasted 
and fleshless fingers, which I held within my own, were diy and parched. 
But her spirit was unfevered by the body's illness, and she prayed to heaven 
with me that night — for the last time in that most glorious and holiest temple. 
Nature — with that cdm resignation, that solenw and subdued, but yet 
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uwured hope^ which are the beat puaporis to the blesaed immortality for 
which they implore. 

*' Why do I dwell on these scenes? Is it that I dread approaching that 
of death itself? On that, indeed^ I cannot dwelL— -life ebbed away in gen- 
tle, imperceptible, but sure gradations. Her mind had ceased to suffer 
sometime before her death, on all points bat one — Aer child. She had no 
cause for anxiety^ concerning it, as regarded itself-^bnt yet in the last days 
of her existence she longed to have witii her that being to whom she had 
given birth — ^whomshe had loved more tenderly, perhaps, if not so fervendy 
—-if not so passionately, more purely, than any o&er upon earth. She 
would speak of her child more and more often as her death drew near — the 
last word, indeed, which she distinctly pronounced, was her child's name ; 
but after articulation had ceased, her last look was given to me — her last 
sigh was breathed upon my lips." 

♦ * 4 * Jf 

The model of this tale, widiontits absurdity, is to be found in the Adol- 
phe of Benjamin Constant 



HENRT THE FOCBTH OF FRANCE. 

The education which this great man received was cidculated to make 
him fond of woodland sceneiy, and the sports of the field. Sent to a re- 
mote casde, amid the dreary rocks in the vicinity of the Pyrennean moun- 
tains, delicacy had no part in the education of the youthM Henry. His 
ordinary food was brown bread, cheese, and beef. He was clothed like 
other children of the country, in the coarsest stuff, and was inured to climb 
and rove over the rocks, often barefooted and bareheaded. Thus, more- 
over, by habituating his body early to exercise and labour, he prepared his 
mind to support with fortitude all the vicissitudes of his future life. 

Hunting was ever the favourite diversion of this monarch. He often 
strayed from his attendants, and met with some adventures which proved 
pleasant to himself, and evinced the native goodness of his heart, and an 
afiabiUty of disposition, which charmed all who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving it 

Being on a hunting party one day in the Vendomois, he strayed from 
his attendants, and some time after, observed a peasant sitting at ^e foot of 
a tree: — ^ What are you about, there?" said Henry. '^ I am sitting here, 
sir, to see the king go by." **If you have a mind," answered the Monarch, 
^to get up behind me, I vnll carry you to a j^ace where you can have a 
good sight of him." The peasant immediately moiints behind, and on the 
road asks the gentleman, how he should know the king. '^ You need only 
look at him who keeps his hat on while all the rest remain uncovered." The 
king joins his company, and all the Lords salute him : ** Wdl," said he 
to the peasant, ^ which is the king?" ^Faikes," answered the clown, ''it 
must be either you or I, for we both keep our hats on." 
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Rbucs for the Curious^ 2 vols. 12ino. Samuel Burton^ LeadenhaHwitreet 

These interesting volumes embody a valuable, and most interesting cole- 
lection of most curious Clerical, P^fessional, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes. 
As they are not professed to be original — ^tiie best test of our approbation 
of tiiem is to make copious extracts from them. 



OU8TAVU8 AI>OIiPHOS> KIMO OF SWEDEN. 

GcsTAvus AooLFHUS, King of Sweden, happeuiag, at a puWc review, 
to have some dispute with Colonel Seaton, an officer in his service, gave him 
a blow ; which the latter resented so highly, that when the field business 
was over, he repaired to the King's apiartment, and demanded hia dis- 
nodssion ; which his Majesty signed, and die Colonel withdrew, not a word 
being said on the subject by either party. Gustavus, however, havii^ 
coolly considered the matter, aind being informed that Seaton intended to 
set out the next morning for Denmark, he followed him, attended only by an 
officer, and two or thm grooms. When his Majesty came to the Danish 
frontien, he left all his attendants, except one groom ; and overtaking Seaton 
on a large plain, he rode up ,to him, saying, *^ Dismount, sir ! l^t yoii 
havte been injured, I acknowledge : I am now come to give you the satis- 
. faction of a gentleman, — I am now out of my dokninions^ — Gustavus and 
you are equals. We have both, T see, pistols and. swords ; alight immedi- 
ately, and the affair shall be decided.*' Seaton, recovering from his sm^- 
prito, dismounted as tiie Ejng had already done ; and falling oli his knees, 
said, '' Sire, you hav6 more than given me satisfaction, in condescending to 
make me your equal. God forbid that my sword should do any misdnef to so 
brave, so great, so generous a prince. Permit me to return to Stockholm, 
and allow me tiie honour to live and die in your service/* The King raised 
him from the ground, embraced him, and diey returned in the most amica- 
ble manner to Stockholm, to the astonishmrent of die whole court 



RICHARD THE THIRD. 

In the walls of the ancient house of Sir Edward Dering, in the county 
of Kent, pulled down some years since and rebuilt, a Latin manuscript was 
^und, written by a natural son of Richard the Third, not mentioned by any 
of our historians. The occasion of its lodgment was as follows: This 
youtii was privately educated in the country, at a great expence, under the 
best masters in every science. The tuition answered the royal expectation. 
The night before the fatal battle of Bosworth Field, the King sent for him, 
and he was privately conducted to his tent. The attendants being dismissed, 
he declared to him the grand secret ; that he was his father, and presenting 
him with fifteen hundred pounds, (a large sum in those days,) said, " Son, 
thou must wait the issue of to-morrow : if fortunate, I will acknowledge 
thee, and create thee Prince of Wales ; if the battie goes against me, and I 
fall, forget what thou art, and live retired; there is that (giving him the 
money) which will procure you a maintenance." The son withdrew to a 
place of secrecy and observation. The fatal day came—the batde ensued— 
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Richard felL His son immediately set off for the capital, and placed faim- 
adf widiamasoa ofgijeateHUBeiice, beibgaboiitsacteeiiyealsqfag^ Tlie 
gracefulness of his person and behaviour bespoke that parentage, whicli, 
however, he had the art and addxess carefully to disgmae. "Hie mister 
quickly discoYered the genius of his anpientice, whose skill and judgmeiit 
he relied upon in the nicest and most dSOicult parts of architectaie. Beiag 
engaged in some alterations and repairs in this ancient house, Ridiard's son 
was sent down to superintend the workmen, where his wit, not less tiian his 
ingenuity, was so engaging, that die owner of the seatretahied him, to build 
on his estate a litde maniioii for Ilia vesidenoe. He hredaome years in this 
retirement, devoted to reading and contemplation, in great repute for his 
kaming, piety, andflMdeaty ; and daring tlmt period, he wrote his life. At 
the approadi of dea^ he gave the mtaioaemf^ to his patron, with a request 
not to read it tiU after his decease. Ha beeoiwred, bntsoan after died; and 
die alaresaidauBuscrtpt (ittdased as it is supposed, by las friend mdnn the 
w«lt) v^as not known or discovered, till m kte as 1768. It is now in the 
possession of the fionily of the I>eiings, to whom tiie lovers of histiDry, aad 
the public in general, wouid be greaSy obliged for the pulilioalion. 

FBILIP THB 1«IRD, KrING OF SFAIK. 

Wben Philip die TInrd, King of Spain, sent his an^Mssador to ^reat 
with the States of Holland, d^out their independency, he was sbown into 
an aatt-ehamber, where he waited to see the members of &e Stages pass by. 
He stood for some time, and seeing none but plain-dressed «ien with bus- 
dies in their hands, (wUeh, as imany of diem came from distant pvovinoes, 
^eontained their Mnen and pmvisions) he tuftted te his intrepreter, and a^ed 
bun when the States would come. The man replied, '^that these were the 
members whom he saw go by.* Upon whi€h, he wrote to the comMande#- 
i»«hief of ^ Spanish army, to advise the Eang his master to make peace 
as soon as possible. In his letter was this remarkable pasi^fei^: — ^^I ex- 
peded to have seen in the States a spl^dUd appearance : but instead of 
that, I saw only a parcel of plain-dressed men withsensilde faces, wte came 
into council with provisions in their hands. Their parsimony ynH ruin the 
King my master, in the course of the war, if it is continued: for there is 
no contending with people whose nobles can live upon a shilling a day, and 
will do every thing £br the service of their country.'^ The King, struck 
with the account, agreed to treat with them as an independent state, and 
put an end to the war. 

LORD THURLOW. 

One day, when Lord Thurlow was very busy at his house in Great Or- 
inond Street, a poor Curate applied to him for a living then vacant ** Don't 
trouble me," said the Chancellor, turning from him with a frowning brow ; 
* Don't you see I am busy, and can't listen to you ? what Duke or Lord 
recommended you? — ^The poor curate lifted up his eyes, and with dejection 
said, "he had no Lord to recommend him but the Lord of Hosts!" — ^"The 
Lord of Hosts," replied the Chancellor, * the Lord of Hosts ! I believe I 
have had recommendations from most Lords, but do not recollect one from 
him before; and so, do you hear, young man, you shall have the living;" 
and accordingly presented him with the same. 
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IBELAND. 



^ It was utiiuiige to olMecTe> aa it wen in a bird Veye yi^w^ tha 'wried 
po|NilAtiaii wlackdelmied tint makoB^^^ibBn was every foia IhmI fprade of 
hiiawm w r a t c hwia eaa, finom Hie akve, who sluraeied ki the hmiH» widvmt a 
mg%o cover him» up to the fettjr deapot^ . wlio Jwartieaaly daapoiled him of 
adl be hlKilcA to give^<-4he pittMtte of ins Ukiw. fiach weiepituibk, and. 
it waa hard to aafy^ which waa. aaeal m, thfrfriaodefer or the phiadeied^ 
tiM one aufihiing.frem the penally iailkted^ A» other. fWm.tfae aatioipated 
i^pnaaL Tbongh thia oi^eaat peofde aae atuatig' (he-most patient that crawl 
xiDderthn cana|iy ef Heaven^ irtilt that tfepiiaal, at timea^ haa taken pkboe-*- 
terrUe'to bbth, aUd diffioidt of eleelion^^the one awinging in cbaina upon 
Ilia fjibM^ ikto othnrlyittgaaiotfdered in fail ahrood of ailk. The fault of this 
is kid^ and mast ai^nad|r, apon the savage disposition of the lewcrttaders 
of €» fleoide. The faiahpeasant is anali^ied tadnisvepieaented character. 
D^aeiH^d to atnmgen as nataiatty vioioaa, he is, in &ct^ only the victim 
of a system whi^h is so. By nateve^ he is a generous^ and even a noble 
ciea tnto * h ie ei^ra are isonveationfll, forced «n him by a policy as 
' anwiae aa it ia anfeelikig'«*4md then by an aignlnent as vntrae as it 
IS iHogica&t-^he is anaigaed aa the oaose of eviky of whicb^ in tei^ity^ 
ha ia hot the eftci Driven by de^ak to deeds ofhorror^ he is acenaed of 
-cgiiehy«-*4h ahea ite ued ISpoin induatry by the denial f^ its rewards,, he is ac- 
cused of iBdnlenae'««4iiving ior a country which: he hsaas is irte, he. inds 
Umsidf the bondsman of .aome liei«di(lBry aihaenlee-T>beleiiging io a com- 
HMUlity . Hfkick tmashi. itself Christian^ he fcsewa there is a f>ena% attached 
to hn bieed^^helia condemned, to impeleaa misery in this wedd^ and then 
jnij^ed ki aecuiing a reversionavy reparatien in the nest Heaven is se- 
tswed to hhn^ and eartitis made a pmrgatcry. If thebish peasant venhnes 
^npmi a litfei fiurm, it' is inatantly visited by worse than the [dagoes xif Egypt 
-- ^4he nonresident landlord overloads it with rent—his petti-fegging i^est 
reqaivfsia a perquisite for fartaBarance— the Protestant parson takes its hetero- 
dox tithe**<*4iK Catholic priest gleans next inthe name of Ood'^'^and^ last 
of wH, comes sotaie locust of taxation to faiy it bare o( every living thing 
^except the litter of cliikireni who howl tiie mountain edioes into hoarseness. 
What can be eiqpected irom such extremity of Buffering? Notinng, 
except what actually does take place — ^periodical visitations of rape, masaa- 
ere, and famine, succeeded by the stiOness, not of peace, but of desolation I 
****** 

^^ A population, uneducated, impoverished, and oppressed — a govern- 
ment vacillating ai!id divided — an establishment gorgeously provided for the 
few, by the reluctant privations of the many — a system of rackrent, tithing^ 
and taction almost without equivalent, and apparenily without end — a 
clergy preaching lowliness and pr o fe ssing poverty, yet wallowing in wealth 
and shouting ascendancy— ^an abcientee aristocracy, without either sympa- 
thy or pity, through the veins of whose tenantry the blood of the land ia 
8iiGiBed~*power a tru g gjhig Hmr therdljkinltion (^ its monopolyH^uperstition 
baiming for itS' aggrandJaemediH-^ selfish spirit of dissenaioB in all, with 
aoaroe ared^eoring qitidity- of: p a tri o tis m in myJ* 
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MINB8 IN MEXICO. 

Thb Mioes of Mexico^ equally productiye as those of Pern, are not 
situated in a region so elevated as to injare the health of the wofkmeo. 
Towns and villages have sprung up rapidly^ in namerous instances, when- 
ever mines have been opened in any district. The enormous masses of 
pfoperty acquired by mining, have, like the larger prises in a tottery, been 
confined to a few individuals. M. Obregon, created Count Valenciana, 
with his partner, Otero, received, for many years, irom the mine of that 
name, an annual income of ;£3d0,000 sterling. Don Pedro 'Penoros, 
ViOmkt Re^a, one of die richest men in Mexico, drew from tiie mines of 
Biscaina, between the years 1762 and 1774, a net profit of nmie than a 
million sterling. Besides die two ships of war, one of one hundred and 
twenty gims, which he presented to the king of Spain, he lent to the 
government of Madrid five millions of francs, which he has never been 
repaid. The worki» erected on his mine, cost him more than four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, and he purchased estates of vast extent besides, 
and left money to his iisunily, in amount only equalled by the bequests of 
Count Valenciana. The Marquis del Asaartado, at one period, within m 
months, extracted iirom his mine of Sombrerete, the enormous snm of 
;f800,()00 sterling; and diongh nothing approaching to that amount was 
' afterwards drawn from it, it held its rank as a mine of the first dass, till 
the troubles commenced. In these mining operations the greatest vicini- 
tudes of fortune have been ejq[)erienced. One of these is remaikid>le. A 
Frenchman, Joseph Laborde, came to Mexico very poor m 1743, and 
acquired a large fortune in a short time, by the mine of La Canada. Afbr 
buildiog a chvffcli at I'esco, which cost iuin ^684,000, he vras reduced to 
the lowest poverty, by the rapid decline of those very mines, firoin which 
he hadanniudly dravm from £13B to 190,000 weight of silver. With a som 
of ;^0,000, raised by selling a sun of solid gold, which, in his proi^rity, 
he had presented to the church, and 'which he was allowed by the^Arch- 
bishop to wididraw, he undertook to dear out an old mine, in vdiich he 
lost the greater part of the produce of his golden sun, and abandoned the 
work with the small sum remaining : he once more ventured on another 
undertaking, which was for a short time highly productive, and he M 
behind him' at his death, a fortune of more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 



BRB8CI4. 



Brescia is famous for the mieuiufacture of Fire-arms, thence the Italian 
Proverb, 'Tut^a Brescia non armerebbe un Coglione;" all Brescia .cannot 
give courage to a coward. 



FEMALE WARRIORS. 



In the arsenal of the palace at Genoa, are some light cuirasses, made 
pinrposely for some Genoese ladies, who intended to join a crusade against 
the infidels. These Femsde Warriors vrere at length persuaded to give up 
their design, by Pope Boniface the Eighth, who himself wrote a letter for 
that purpose. 
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^ THB MISANTHROPE.—- A TALE. 

During the autumn of 1817, being on a visit with a friend on the coast 
of Hampshire, I enjoyed the advantage of viewing the greater part of that 
truly picturesque county. There is, I think, scarcely another division of 
the kingdom where so many beautiful objects attract the attention, or where 
the scenery is so charmingly diversified. The mansion of my friend w^^s 
situated a short distance from the sea, and a footpath led from his garden to 
the beach. It was to this spot I usually repaired when the evenings would 
permit, and delighted to roam free and unobserved along the trackless 
sands. On one occasion, I had reached my chosen spot ; the day had been 
unusually fine, and the sun was just descending beneath the horizon, leaving 
the blue expanse over which he had journeyed unspotted with a cloud. I 
was tempted to extend my ramble ; t^e almost horizontal sun-beams qui- 
vered upon the rippling waters, and seemed to scatter brilliants at mj^ feet. 
1 gazed for awhile on the vast domain ; the eye searched in vain tor an 
object on which to rest, and fell back, bafiled and powerless, to find relief 
in the surrounding scenery. 1 felt a soothing melancholy whilst surveying . 
the " billowy boundlessness" before me, and experienced that humiliating 
sensation which all must feel, who take a solitary evening walk by the sea- 
shore. 1 was startled from my reverie by an agitation of tlie water, which 
appeared suddenly to heave and swell, as if convulsed by some secret and 
powerful energy. The wind, which had hitherto scarcely dimpled the 
surfaoe of the ocean, now stiffened to a breeze, and, ere I had retraced 
many steps, the sky was veiled in dark clouds, ancjl the low muttering of 
distant thunder portended a violent stoitn. 1 was compelled to deviate from 
. the beach to avoid the fury of the waves, and soon found myself in an 
extensive coppice, consisting principally of low trees and brushwood, which 
almost impeded me at every step. I despaired of discovering any path 
which might conduct me to an outlet of the wood, and had resolved to await 
the morning beneath a thickly-foliaged tree. Here 1 had not, however, 
rested many minutes ere I was startled by a sudden and loud crash ; atd I 

Krceived at a short distance that the lightning, which new streamed with 
ful motion around me, had struck a tall fir, and. rent it to fragments, 
scattering some of the scorched pieces even to the spot where I stood. — 
Warned by this occurrence, I sought the more open ground, and wandered 
for some time completely saturated with rain, uncertain where each step 
might conduct, me, or in what direction to find my friend's house. At 
length I accidentally reached the boundary of the wood, and instantly 
scrambled over the enclosure. I now found myself in a narrow pathway, 
which appeared considerably trodden ; and, judging it might lead to some 
habitation, I pursued the track, and soon perceived through the gloom a 
slight glimmering ; and hastening my steps, I discovered it to proceed 
from the casement of a cottage, I knocked at the door, and listened for a 
moment with anxiety, but no sound of friendly footsteps reached my ear. 
I repeated the summons, yet all was silent within. Surely there must be 
an inhabitant, I said, or this building would not have displayed a light to 
invite me here. It was not an hour for delay : I placed my foot to the 
door, whose feeble fastenings yielded to a slight force, and left me at liberty 
to enter. The apartment in which 1 found myself was obscurely lightod 
by a small lamp, placed upon the hearth, and near which a few expirinc: 
embers were still* perceptible ; my eyes eagerly glanced round the room, in 
expectation of seeing some living creature ; but I could only discover a few 
decayed articles of furniture, which, with the tattered and weather-worn 
casement, indicated the poverty of my shelter. The more distant con 
VOli. T. 29. ^Fourth Edition. ff 
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of the room, howerer, being thrown into deep shade, I lifted the lamp, la 
order to explore them, when I perceired a haman figure stretched i^poa a 
pallet ; his face appeared haggard, and preyed upon by sickness, and I 
thought he was at die moment eyeing me with close attention* I drew back, 
a litde startled at first sight of this wan and spectre-like object ; but, re- 
membering I was now a trespasser in the house of a stranger, I thought it 
would be indecorous to remain silent. '< The elements, sir,*' 1 said, 
" must plead my pardon for intruding on you. I have unfortunately missed 
my way, and this is a night when any ceremony used in gaining a refuge 
would be worse than weakness." ^* This is a night,*' he replied, raising 
his head, and his features, at the same time, assuming a scowl, ** when 
God pours out his vengeance on the black vices of the world ; and shall 1, 
poor solitary wretch ! presume to intercept His wrath, or avert its proper 
destiny ?" This was uttered with an emphasis that led me to think I was 
now in the house of an unhappy maniac ; yet 1 could perceive the expres- 
sion of fixed contempt in his countenance, which bespoke him some unfor- 
tunate individual, who had become disgusted with this world, and sought 
to hide himself in seclusion. ^* 1 presume, sir," I said, ** you are not 
here alone ; you appear unwell, and must need the attention and support 
of friends." ** Fnends !" he exclaimed, fixing his moistureless eyes upon 
me ; " mention not the word — ^it is mockery to my ears. I once listened 
to the flatterings of pretended fiiendship, but I have ever found it the mask 
of villainy !" He then fell back, apparently exhausted from the exertion 
of speaking. I stood with my eyes involuntarily fixed upon him, and 
thought I could discover in his countenance the traces of intelligence, such 
as education and refinement always impart. I was awhile wrapped in ccm- 
jecture, when a door at the extremity of the apartment, which I had not 
observed, opened, and a female form walked slowly to the bedside ; her 
countenance was fixed on the ground, * and expressed a settled gloom : as if 
unconscious of my presence, she did not once uplift her eyes. " Father," 
was all she said, and this was uttered in a plaintive and enquiring tone, 
whilst she gently composed his pillow, and then, kissing his wrinkled 
forehead, she retired^ I was now more at a loss to account for the sc^ne 
before me, abd waited some time, anxiously hoping the sick man would 
again address me. " You are happy, sir," I at length observed, «* in 
preserving a daughter, whose assiduities will repay all the vexations this 
world may have occasioned you." " A daughter*!" he said, raising him- 
self on his shrivelled arms, and gazing at me : ^*l vnce^ indeed, possessed 
a daughter, but"« — Here his voice faltered, and he added in a stifled tone, 
<^ Alas ! I shall never possess her again !" I ventured to enquire if it was 
not his daughter who had just left the room, " She was once," he replied, 
*' the pride of my soul and the joy of my heart ; but such a blessing was 
not long mine : the world, which had stripped me of all but this, envied 
my happiness, and snatched that sole remaining comfort from me." 1 
could not help feeling pity for the man who had been thus a sport to the 
caprices of lite, and felt a strong anxiety to know more of his histoiy.— 
He appeared to anticipate my wishes, and added, *^ You have shown some 
S3rmpathy, young man, for the fate of one who has long ceased to value it ; 
but as you would be further acquainted with my misfortunes, the narrative 
shall be brief. Af an early age 1 became entitled to a considerable fortune 
by the death of a father ; and being an only child, and left to the' care oif an 
over-indulgent mother, I very soon overleaped all controul, and put m;^se]f 
solely under the direction of my own judgment. Being of a free and vivacious 
disposition, 1 formed numerous acquaintances, and very soon was proud of a 
lai:s;c connection. In early, life I married an attached'and lovely female, aad 
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Ifaere I niight have paused, wUb an ample coppeteney ; bat do, I was young 
luiid ttubitious ; I sought to augment my portion, and became the dupe of a 
.wretch, who deluded rae by a speckius eloquence^ which some men possess 
to prey upon the unwary. I stiiU retained sufficient to hare Uved in affiu- 
enee. but I could not endure a defeat^ and was tempted to hazard my 
whd« in an .enterprise whi^ proved unsnccessfui, and I found myself 
reduced to indigmloe. Still, howeyer, my wife retained a small annuity, 
secured to herself, and upon t^ we detennined to subsist contentedly, 
and immd^iately retired to a secluded part of a neighbouring county. We 
had not long resided there before we were overwhelmed with, the news, 
tibat the trustees of our little wealth had teft the country/ and had appro- 
priated our only support to their own use. This Wow. w^s* too great for 
my lamented partner; she sunk under oiur accumulated . misfortunes, and 
1 was left destitute in the world, yriih an only child to share my woe. 
We were now invited to dwell on ihe estate of one of my earliest acpuaint- 
ances, and I had no alternative but to at&fept his bounty : it is now three 
years since I visited this county; my.daijgnter was just then approaching 
to lovely womanhood, her whole study was directed to cheer my drooping 
■spiritfi, and to compensate as much as possible for the loss of her amiable 
mother. My pretended friend was assiduous in his attentions towards her, 
but never did she conceive the idea of separating her fortune from mine. 
Bat lust has other wiles than those of tendsmess, hy which to secure its 
victims: he made her the m^um of his affected kindnesses to me, and 
.having by that m^ans gained her gratitude and oonfidence^^ little remained 
to be acc<mipli8hed. Alaa! unconspious of evil, and' pwe as she then 
was, she fell an eaty prey to his insidious arts, and quittefl my side with 
the happy enjoj^eot of innoc^n^ to participate his fuiUy nassion. But, 
oh ! the pangs, the worse than earthly torments, I suf&rea when I fouqd 
myself reft of this last and dear^^^comfort. Cursing, in ihe bitterness of 
. my soniow, the author of my mis^» an4 renouncing her for ever from my 
heart, who had inflicted such a dishonour on my namie^. I retired to this 
hovel, the last resource of. utter wretchedness, and here, with bitter 
emdiiy to all the world, I brooded over my. desperate lot.** But, your 
daughter !'* I inquijred, anxious to be further inarmed of her fate. ^< She 
who was once my daughter," he replied, — ^theti, after an inward stri^g^le, 
. he<added, ** and, yes, still is my child, oh t it waa ior love of me sJone, 
anworthv as I am, she sacrificed her virtue and her peace: my daughtier 
was not long doomed to her degraded station ; lust seeks but a transitory 
triumph,* and. soon loathes the object it has §ought to debase^ In a short 
period die rifier of her honour rejected her to die world^ an helpless and 
destitute being, and bearing, in her arms the early tribute of degraded 
love. S9ie appeared at my feet with downcast eyes, and feelings of 
conscious degradation, yet uttered not a word to supnlicate iny forgiveness. 
I strove to be stem, and endeavoured to chide, but Nature triumphed over 
all my vows ; I dasped her again in my arms, but oh ! ihe change since I 
had last pressed that form to my bosom : she left me in all the charms of 
youthfal loveliness, a blooming flower I and returned, alas! a blighted and 
a blossomless stem ! From that time no other sound has passed her lips, 
but *^ Father," and this she utters with an accent that pierces to my 
heart." And.where is now her treacherous seducer ?. I inquired. ''He 
is gone," he replied, to appear wher<Bi tlie curses of ah injured father, and 
the prayers of a ruined n^aid, willappf^al agaiiiist: him." "Is he then 
dead >" I exclaimed. ** He perished but a short tiii^.ag6^ beneath a high 
rock that projects to the sea^ a mile from this, whilst daring the wrathful^ 
elements in a small boat." He now fell back again on his couch, qu^ 
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exhausted. I watched him as he lay, and I thought hts eyes bef^atne niorr 
dim, and his cheek grew more pallid ; and a feverish tremor played about 
his lips, betraying the powerful agitation of his mind. I was ab<>Ht to 
propose something for their relief, as well as to procure a medical atten- 
dant, of whom they appeared in snch need, when the door again opened, 
the sMne form appeared, and slowly approached the bedside. 1 gazed on 
her with intense interest: her figure was tall and slight, but elegantly 
proportioned, and her black hair shaded a countenance which, tboogii 
tinged with melancholy, appeared more intei'esting than any I had ever 
seen: hfer eyes were dark, and amidst the decay of her other features, 
they seemed to retain their wonted lustre, yet they appeared to possess no 
collected expression, or rest on- any object with the least degree of atten- 
tion. I beheld with silence the affecting spectacle before roe : the dauj^H- 
ter hung over the couch of the sick man, as if watching^ with reverenct^ 
each change that suffused his cheek : it was a moment that appealed for- 
cibly to my heart, and I sought to hide the excess of my feelings by turn- 
ing from the stene, I perceived through the Window that the storm hH<l 
now nearly subsided, and that the moon had displayed her pale lamp, to 
reanimate Nature. I now determined to hasten to the neighbouring village 
for assistance, but ere I quitted the spot my hand instinctively drew forth 
my purse, and deposited it by the bedside. " Stay^" he said, graspins^ 
my arm, and restoring to me the purse,'* on whom would you bestow this ? 
alas1 for me, I shall never again need what wealth can purchase: ere the 
morning sun arise, 1 shall mingle in another world; but," he added, draw- 
ing me closer towards him, "as you value the prayers and blessings of a 
dying man, oh ! be kind, be faithful to my child/' My feelings overcame 
me, and totally choked my speech ; I tore from his hold, and rushed out of 
the room, and, as I strode with unconscious speed towards the nearest ham- 
let, my, throbbing pulse and beating heart told violently the effects of the 
past scene. Having procured the aid of a physician, I returned- without 
delay to the st)ot of my former painful adventure. The earliest beams of 
the rising sun had just tinged with a crimson hue the eastern mountains, as 
we entered the ruined cot ; not a sound or a breath was heai*d as I ap- 
proached the couch, where lay its lonely occupant ; his foce was shroudf d 
in the coverlet,, which I gently drew back. " God !" I exclaimed, he is 
awake, and yet he moves not.'' 1 pressed my hand to his cheek, and its 
chilly dampness struck to my very heart : I stood for an instant almost para- 
lyzed by the awful fulfilment of his prediction. His daughter, I thought, why 
is she not here ? she shall never want a friend whilst I live. The dow by 
which she had entered was open; I passed into -the other apartment; it 
was still more desolate than the one I had left, but the object of my anxiety 
was not there. I searched around the place, and in every likely spot in tht* 
neighbourhood, but could discover no traces or intelligence of her. 
I performed my last sad office to the deceased man ; but wetks and 
months- passed on, but still 1 could gain no tidings of the daughter. — 
Some mariners, who were on the coast that gloomy night, have since as- 
serted, that they saw a female standing on a lofty rock, which jets to the 
sea ; and after embracing in a frantic manner something which she bore 
at her breast, plunged with her burden into the surge below ! Such 
is the tale universally credited ; and many are the sailors who have since 
heard, when the weather is stormy, at midnight, shrieks and voices comf^ 
from that spot, the waters of which, they say, are in continual agitation. 
The lonely boatman takes heed, when benighted on that coast, to keep far 
away from the circle of the dreaded precipice, which has ever since been 
named the Spectre-Scar. 
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